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Preface 


This is the first general survey of Semitic that mentions all the languages of this 
family, doing justice to the modern tongues such as the Arabic and Aramaic dia- 
lects and various languages of Ethiopia. Even the least-known Semitic language, 
Zway, is occasionally referred to in the chapter on the Silte group, inserted by me 
on the basis of data from Professor W. Leslau. 

For different reasons, every language could not be represented by a separate 
chapter. The chapters on the Phoenician and Eastern Canaanite, Sayhadic, Arabic 
and Modem Aramaic dialects, the varieties of Modern South Arabian, the Silte 
group, Amharic and Argobba all contain comparative material on closely related 
linguistic entities, and the one on Outer South Ethiopic presents descriptive sam- 
ples of an even more diverse group. The chapter on Ancient Hebrew deals with 
two distinct periods of the language: Biblical (itself subject to subdivision) and 
Mishnaic. 

We have tried to make the presentation as uniform as possible. Exactly the same 
pattern and terminology is, however, not realistic. First of all, several languages 
have a long linguistic tradition, including style of presentation and nomenclature. 
It seemed advisable to honor this. Secondly, in some cases the terms used reflect 
the author’s theoretical approach and it would have been improper to impose an- 
other system on them. 

In one instance modern linguistic terminology was imposed: “case” is used 
loosely, as a functional element. Thus, not only declensions are subsumed but also 
prefixes, prepositions and postpositions. 

The most delicate case is the “tense vs. aspect” controversy: with which one of 
these categories do Semitic languages operate their verbal system, “tenses” like 
(a) “past,” (b) “present—future” or “aspects” like (a) “completed” ~ “perfective” 
and (b) “noncompleted ~ imperfect(ive)” (where the two (a)’s and (b)’s are re- 
spectively equivalent)? I myself seem to be in a minority in being fully convinced 
that the relevant category is “tense.” The majority of writers preferred aspectual 
terms. Yet this should not be taken at face value. For example, Professor Segert 
uses aspectual labels but calls the actual forms “tenses.”” Professor Steiner diplo- 
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matically speaks of “tense and/or aspect” without separating them. Dr. Gutt uses 
the term “aspect” for the basic stem forms of the verb (including a non-aspectual 
one), and the complete forms based on these are called “tenses.” Professors Wag- 
ner and Hudson use plain “tense.” What matters is that in each chapter the use of 
the author’s preferred term is always clearly illustrated. 

The wisest statement I know about this controversy was uttered by Professor 
Chaim Rabin in a lecture: “Semitic has either aspects that express tenses or tenses 
that express aspects.” (In the printed version of this paper, Rabin n.d., this state- 
ment is not reproduced, only the term “tense” is used.) 

Another terminological problem, though always clear in the context used, is 
how to name basic forms of the verb and the derived forms such as “passive.” In 
the Arabic tradition, Roman numeral + “form” is used. Hebrew imported its own 
term binyan (lit. ‘building’) into English; others use “stem” or “theme” (the latter 
is a Gallicism). The term “stem” is used by others for the internally vocalized form 
of the verb to which affixes are added, in agreement with the general linguists’ us- 
age. ““Derivational class” is quite adequate and is used by Professor Wagner. 

Ethiopian Semitic has a special form for the verb of a nonfinal clause “coordi- 
nated” (at least this is the equivalent of a coordination) with a final clause. This 
has been traditionally called “gerund” (a Gallicism). More recently, “converb” 
was introduced. 

As far as transcription is concerned, I have respected the authors’ preferences 
as much as possible. For the so-called “emphatic” consonants, underdot is the gen- 
erally accepted mark. For clarity p receives an overdot instead. These consonants 
are velarized in Arabic and Modern Aramaic. In Modern South Arabian and Ethi- 
opian they are glottalized/ejective (produced by closing the glottis, compressing 
the air in the mouth, then opening the dental, velar, etc., closure suddenly followed 
by the release of the glottal closure): glottalization is deemed to be the original ar- 
ticulation. The only disagreement concems the alternate use of & or q for the same 
sound. 

Underline marks lenition in ancient Central Semitic, replaced by overline for p 
and g. The traditional letter 4 is used for dead languages, phonetically identical to 
x in the modern ones, 

Semitic a has been raised in Ethio-Semitic, yielding what IPA would transcribe 
as [ev], but is rendered as a by Marcel Cohen, and as d by most specialists, though, 
in my opinion quite incorrectly, a is also used. This letter a is the standard symbol 
for the shwa, the least significant and most easily reducible vowel. For those who 
use this character for [ev], the shwa is i. In this volume, independently of one an- 
other, Professor Wagner and Dr. Gutt chose a for the same [v] with the reasoning 
that their respective languages distinguish between long and short vowels, so that 
the correlation [a:/e] is more clearly rendered by using aa/a respectively. 

This brings us to the mark of length. In general linguistics a “:” symbol indi- 
cates length, but a number of linguists prefer reduplication, some the macron (for 
vowels only). Thus, there is equivalence in the following cases: m: = mm, a: = aa 
=a, 
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I Genetic Subgrouping of 
the Semitic Languages 


Alice Faber 


Models of Language Relatedness 

The question underlying, explicitly or implicitly, many discussions of the relation- 
ships among the Semitic languages is how appropriate for discovering such rela- 
tionships are methods developed by Indo-Europeanists. That is, can the traditional 
methods of comparative linguistics lead to insights about the relationships among 
the Semitic languages? Or, is it more appropriate to view the obvious resem- 
blances among the Semitic languages not as evidence of a shared linguistic heri- 
tage, but rather as resulting from the close cultural and geographic connections 
among communities speaking Semitic languages? 

Even raising the question of the suitability of genetic models for the Semitic 
language family suggests in some way that genetic models are not applicable to 
the Semitic languages, Indeed, Garbini (1972) has attributed the resemblances 
among the Semitic languages to the linguistic influence of successive waves of 
Amorite migrants into Mediterranean, Red Sea, and Indian Ocean littoral regions 
and into Mesopotamia. For Garbini, the similarities among the Semitic languages 
simply reflect the efficacy of Amorite linguistic imperialism. This view of Semitic 
linguistic history begs the question of what (if any) the relationships among the 
Semitic languages were, prior to the Amorite invasions. If the autochthonous 
Canaanite vernacular was not genetically related to Amorite, to what was it related 
and why does no evidence of that relationship survive? And, if it was related to 
Amorite, how? The import of these questions is that influence of one Semitic lan- 
guage on another cannot be treated in isolation from the original relationship 
among the languages. Similarly, the question of genetic relationships among the 
Semitic languages cannot be treated in isolation from their subsequent patterns of 
contact. In other words, genetic models of linguistic relatedness and areal models 
of mutual linguistic influence are complementary rather than competitive. Some 
similarities serve as evidence of genetic relationship, while others serve as evi- 
dence for mutual influence. 

In particular cases, it may be difficult — if not impossible — to determine whether 
a particular similarity between two Semitic languages results from their shared an- 
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cestry or from subsequent contact, Nonetheless, part of the task of comparative re- 
construction — of any linguistic stock — is to distinguish similarities reflecting 
common ancestry from similarities reflecting influence of one language on an- 
other, That this distinction may be subtle does not mean that it is invalid. A further 
distinction is required between these two types of similarities, which both betoken 
linguistic relationship, and other similarities, which arise either by chance or are 
so “natural” that they recur in many, unrelated languages (see Hoenigswald 
(1960) on the comparative method and Greenberg (1957) for further discussion 
of methodology). 

The establishment of a linguistic subgroup requires the identification of inno- 
vations that are shared among all and only the members of that subgroup. As al- 
ready noted, random convergences and highly natural changes can prove 
misleading, and, hence, should be excluded, Areal features should also be ex- 
cluded, since these reflect not an ancestral language state but rather post-split con- 
tact. Given these considerations, it has been suggested that morphological 
innovations will provide the best guide to subgrouping in a language family 
(Hetzron 1976, with references). Certainly, the Semitic languages have the kind 
of rich inflectional and derivational morphology that should, in principle, be valu- 
able in the establishment of patterns of innovation. However, since many morpho- 
logical innovations in the Semitic languages involve vowel alternations and many 
of the ancient Semitic languages are preserved in scripts which provide little or no 
indication of vowel quality, morphological comparisons are not always complete; 
it can be difficult, therefore, to provide a specification of the changes that have oc- 
curred precise enough to chart patterns of innovation. Nonetheless, the principle 
underlying reliance on shared morphological innovations in establishing sub- 
groupings is sound. That is, more idiosyncratic innovations are less likely to have 
recurred independently. Morphological innovations are, by their nature, more 
likely to be idiosyncratic, but it is their idiosyncratic nature not their morphologi- 
cal nature that makes them valuable for subgrouping. While many phonological 
developments, like the change of *p to /f/ in Arabic and South Semitic, are so nat- 
ural as to be useless for subgrouping, it does not follow that all phonological de- 
velopments are natural and could have occurred independently many times in the 
history of a language family. 

These considerations lead to a further distinction, between innovations that may 
lead to the establishment of a subgroup and those that may be attributed to the 
common stage of a subgroup that has already been established. Many phonologi- 
cal innovations fall into this second class. Thus, the change of *d to 9, attested in 
all Canaanite languages (see p. 5), as a relatively natural change may not be suf- 
ficient basis for establishing Canaanite as a subgroup of Semitic, But given the 
other features defining Canaanite and the wide attestation of o < *d, there is no 
reason not to treat the development of o < *d as a Proto-Canaanite innovation. 
Similarly, there is a sense in which loss of a form or distinction is as much an in- 
novation as addition of a form or distinction. Nevertheless, subgroups are gener- 
ally not posited only on the basis of a shared loss. However, as with 
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phonologically natural innovations, a shared loss may be attributed to a subgroup 
established on the basis of other, more conventional criteria. 

In the remainder of this chapter, I will outline two hypotheses regarding the in- 
ternal structure of the Semitic language group. The first hypothesis is traditional, 
based in large measure on the geographical distribution and cultural importance of 
the various Semitic languages. It is included simply because it is presented in most 
reference works on the Semitic languages as if it were established fact. In fact, 
there is little evidence supporting it. The second hypothesis, first proposed by 
Hetzron (1976), is based on principles of the sort discussed above, The morpho- 
logical and phonological innovations supporting Hetzron’s proposal will be pre- 
sented in some detail. | will not discuss lexicostatistical approaches to the structure 
of the Semitic language family (e.g., Rabin 1975), since lexicostatistics is based 
on assumptions about rate of lexical replacement that may not be applicable to the 
Semitic languages. Furthermore, it is in practice subject to pragmatic difficulties 
involving semantic shifts and the identification of loanwords, as is clear from the 
discussion following Rabin (1975: 99-102). 


The Traditional Subgrouping of the Semitic Languages and its 
Cultural and Geographical Basis 

The traditional subgrouping of the Semitic languages, as presented in handbooks 
(e.g., Bergstrasser 1983; Brockelmann 1961; Moscati 1969; Ullendorff 1970) is 
shown below: 


East Semitic: Akkadian 
West Semitic 
Northwest Semitic 
Canaanite: Hebrew, Phoenician, Moabite 
Aramaic 
South Semitic 
Arabic 
Southeast Semitic 
Modern South Arabian: Jibbali, Mehri, Harsiisi, Sogotri 
Ethio-Sabean 
OSA: Sabean, Qatabanian, Hadramauti, Minean 
Ethiopian Semitic 


This grouping is based on cultural and geographical principles (Moscati 1969: 4). 
That is, even though some of the divisions (e.g., West Semitic vs. East Semitic) 
are supported by patterns of innovation, the grouping itself was not formulated on 
an empirical basis. The group labels should be understood in terms of the geo- 
graphical distribution of languages. There are two major omissions, both due to 
the discovery of “new” languages. The first omission is Ugaritic, whose position 
is left unclear (it could be either Canaanite, in parallel with Hebrew and Phoeni- 
cian (Harris 1939), or a direct descendant of Northwest Semitic (Goetze 1941)). 
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The second omission is Eblaite, discovered in the mid-1970s. Here the question is 
whether the language is approximately equivalent to Proto-West Semitic (or even, 
Proto-Northwest Semitic or Proto-Canaanite), a variant of Akkadian (East 
Semitic), or a third branch of Proto-Semitic. Since these omissions are not defects 
of the traditional model per se, but rather general problems for Semitic subgroup- 
ing, they will be discussed further below. 


A Model Based on Shared Innovations 

Investigation of the internal structure of the Semitic language family was placed 
on an empirical footing by Hetzron (1972, 1973, 1975, 1976). Hetzron proposed, 
on the basis of shared morphological innovations, a grouping like that below; the 
grouping here incorporates modifications by Rodgers (1991) and Huehnergard 
(1992). 


East Semitic 
Akkadian 
Eblaite 
West Semitic 
Central Semitic 
Arabic 
Northwest Semitic 
Ugaritic 
Canaanite: Hebrew, Phoenician, Moabite, Ammonite, El-Amarna 
Aramaic 
Deir Alla 
South Semitic 
Eastern 
Sogotri 
Mehri, Harsiisi, Jibbali 
Western 
Old South Arabian 
Ethiopian Semitic 
North Ethiopic: Ge‘ez, Tigré, Tigrinya 
Southern Ethiopic 
Transverse SE 
Amharic, Argobba 
Harari, East Gurage (Silte, Wolane, Ulbarag, Inneqor, Zway) 
Outer SE 
n group: Gafat, Soddo, Goggot 
tt group 
Muher 
West Gurage 
Masqan 
Central/Peripheral 
Central: Ezha, Chaha, Gura 
Peripheral: Gyeto, Ennemor, Endegen 
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Northwest Semitic in both models is identical and South Semitic in the second is 
equivalent to Southeast Semitic in the first. Thus, the primary difference between 
the groupings is Hetzron’s suggestion that Arabic is more closely related to 
Canaanite and Aramaic than to Southeast Semitic; all three, Arabic, Canaanite, 
and Aramaic, constitute, for Hetzron, Central Semitic. Hetzron’s (1972, 1975) 
methodology leads further to a division of Ethiopian Semitic into North Ethiopic 
(Ge‘ez, Tigre, Tigrinya) and South Ethiopic. Hetzron subdivides Central Semitic 
into Canaanite and Arabic on the one hand and Aramaic on the other. This group- 
ing is not shown in the second model, since the innovative form that he bases the 
Arabo-Canaanite group on, the verbal Pl. f. suffix -na/-nd, is, in fact, found in 
early Aramaic texts and, thus, may be a retention from Central Semitic (Voigt 
1987: 10ff.) or Proto-Semitic (Goldenberg 1977: 477; Huehnergard 1990: 283). 
The subgrouping of Central Semitic in the second model follows, instead, propos- 
als made by Huehnergard (1990, 1992, forthcoming), and that of South Semitic 
follows proposals made by Rodgers (1991); the subgrouping of Ethiopian Semitic 
follows that of Hetzron (1972, 1975), 


The Major Divisions 


East Semitic 

Until the discovery of the Eblaite texts, there was no reason to focus inquiry on 
the structure of East Semitic, since the only language assigned to that group was 
Akkadian, and Akkadian/East Semitic was what was left out of West Semitic. 
Based on onomastic material, for the most part, Eblaite was first thought to be 
West Semitic, perhaps even Proto-Canaanite (Pettinato 1975). However, more 
detailed analysis of the language of the texts revealed (1) that the language does 
not manifest the innovations common to West Semitic, let alone those defining 
Central Semitic and Canaanite, and (2) that the language shares several innova- 
tions with Akkadian. These latter innovations, noted by Huehnergard (1992), are 
the development of pl. m. adjectives in -i# and the development of distinct sg. 2/3 
dative suffixes -kum and -Xum. These features, not found in West Semitic, justify 
classifying Eblaite and Akkadian together as East Semitic. Huehnergard further 
notes that Eblaite is not a dialect of Akkadian, since there are several innovations. 
found in all Akkadian dialects, but not in Eblaite. Among these is the dissimilatory 
change of word-initial m to n in words containing another labial (von Soden 
1984). This treatment of Eblaite as an East Semitic sibling of Akkadian is com- 
patible with that of Caplice (1981), who suggests that Eblaite is neither Akkadian 
nor West Semitic, and that of Gelb, who suggests that the closest relative of 
Eblaite is Old Akkadian, without treating it as a dialect of Akkadian (1977: 25ff.; 
1981: 52). 
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West Semitic 


Suffix Conjugation as Past Tense 

The primary innovation that Hetzron (1976) identifies as characterizing West 
Semitic is the development of a suffix conjugation gatala (Hebrew lomaé, Arabic 
kataba) denoting past tense actions. Akkadian has superficially similar stative 
constructions using similar suffixes, but both the meaning of the forms and the 
structure of the verb stem differ in crucial respects from the West Semitic. 


Prohibitive Marker *?al(a) ‘Don’t’ 

A further innovation that can be traced to the West Semitic period is the prohibi- 
tive negative marker *?a/ ‘don’t’ (Faber 1991), probably compounded from the 
inherited negative *?ayy and asseverative */a (for */a, see Huehnergard 1983). 
This negative particle is attested throughout West Semitic, with the exception of 
Arabic, as a prohibitive or as a marker of main clause negation. The latter function 
appears to be a South Semitic innovation (see p. 11). While *’al is superficially 
similar to Akkadian wl, the older variant u/a suggests that the Akkadian particle, 
is to be associated with the ancestor of Arabic wala instead (Faber 1991). 


Central Semitic 


Pharyngealization as a Secondary Articulation 

One of the major innovations defining the Central Semitic group is the develop- 
ment of a series of pharyngealized consonants. All of the Semitic languages have 
a third, emphatic series of consonants /ts t 6 tt k/, generally reconstructed as glot- 
talic pressure consonants (Dolgopolsky 1977; Faber 1980, 1985, 1990). In Ethio- 
pian Semitic and in Modern South Arabian, they are glottalic pressure stops /s? t? 
k?/, while in Arabic and Neo-Aramaic, they are pharyngealized /s° t? d° 6°/ and 
uvular /q/. The Semitic languages known only from written records also had this 
third consonant series, but it is not always clear which realization — ejective or 
pharyngealized — they had, The dissimilatory change of one emphatic consonant 
to its non-emphatic counterpart in Akkadian roots containing two emphatics 
(Geers 1945) suggests that Akkadian emphatics were ejectives (Knudson 1961, 
Faber 1980, 1990), and the assimilation of /t/ to /t/ adjacent to /s/ in Hebrew 
hitqattel verbs suggests that Hebrew had pharyngealized emphatics (Faber 1980, 
1990), Thus, it is only in Central Semitic that pharyngealized emphatics are ob- 
served. 


Non-Geminate Prefix Conjugation for Non-Past 

Central Semitic is characterized, according to Hetzron (1976), by several innova- 
tions in the verbal system. The most striking of these is the development of a new 
prefix conjugation for representation of nonpast events in main clauses. This 
yagtulu form is superficially similar to the inherited jussive yaqtul, and replaced 
the inherited yagattal nonpast, a form that is preserved in Ethiopian Semitic, 
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South Arabian, and Akkadian (Goldenberg 1977: 476-477; cf. Blau 1978: 27ff., 
Voigt 1987, Cohen 1984: 73-75, Zaborski 1991: 367). 


Within-Paradigm Generalization of Vowels in Prefix Conjugation 

No doubt related to the innovation of a new prefix conjugation is the leveling of 
prefix vowels in all prefix conjugations, new and old. In Akkadian, the four pre- 
fixes that occur in active, non-derived prefix conjugation verbs are ?a, ta, ni, and 
yi, and Hetzron (1973) plausibly suggests that this a—i alternation in Akkadian re- 
flects the Proto-Semitic state of affairs (cf. Blau 1978: 31-32). In Centi#il Semitic, 
however, all of the prefixes for a particular verb stem have the same vowel, a or 
i, depending on such factors as verb voice and, for Hebrew, the phonological 
shape of the verb stem. Hetzron’s proposal is that the a—i alternation depending on 
prefix was reanalyzed as an a-i alternation depending on verb stem in Central 
Semitic, The vowel a was later generalized in Arabic, while the a—i alternation in 
prefixes (yilmadé vs. yaqum [< yaqumu]) was preserved in Hebrew, and, apparent- 
ly, in Ugaritic (Segert 1984: 60ff.); the Aramaic situation is less clear, due to the 
reduction of unstressed vowels in open syllables (yilmadé vs. yagiim). While it is 
clear that in the Central Semitic languages all prefixes for a particular verb stem 
have the same vowel, it is less clear that Arabic ever had a stage in which any ac- 
tive non-derived verbs had i prefixes. 


Generalization of -t- in Suffix Conjugation Verbs 

As noted above, the innovation of the gatala suffix conjugation past tense form 
characterized West Semitic, The general shape of the suffixes for this conjugation 
was -(C)v(C). The initial consonant for the 1st person singular suffix was k and 
for all 2nd person suffixes it was ¢, as in the Akkadian stative as well. However, 
in Central Semitic, t was generalized throughout the paradigm. Thus, Arabic has 
katabtu ‘sg. 1° and katabta ‘sg, 2m.’. 


Development of Compound Negative Marker *bal 

The survey of Semitic negative markers in Faber (1991) reveals a set of negative 
adverbs, conjunctions, and prepositions found only in Central Semitic. These 
forms, like Hebrew bli ‘without’, Ugaritic/Phoenician bl ‘not’, and Arabic bal ‘on 
the contrary’, are of uncertain etymology, although they appear to involve rein-. 
forcement of an inherited Afroasiatic negative marker *b with either the Proto- 
Semitic negative */a or the asseverative */a that was its source (Faber 1991). 


Northwest Semitic 

Huehnergard (1990, 1992, forthcoming) suggests that the major split in Central 
Semitic was between Arabic and Northwest Semitic, noting that this view entails 
no change in the composition of Northwest Semitic, only a change in which lan- 
guages are seen as its closest neighbors. The two major innovations characterizing 
Northwest Semitic are the change of word-initial *w to /y/ (with the exception of 
the letter name waw and the conjunction w-), and the double plural marking of 
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qVti nouns with both a between the final two consonants and a suffixed plural 
marker (Harris 1939: 8-9; Huehnergard forthcoming). While doubly marked plu- 
tal forms like Hebrew dayolim ‘flags’ (sg. deyel < *digl) and, possibly, Ugaritic 
rasm ‘heads’ (sg. ris) are superficially similar to Arabic broken plurals, a struc- 
ture that is arguably a retention from Proto-( West} Semitic (see below), the oblig- 
atory double plural marking of these nouns represents an innovative combination 
of inherited morphological material. Also peculiar to Northwest Semitic is the as- 
similation of / to g in forms of the verb */gh ‘take’ in which the two would be ad- 
jacent, e.g., Hebrew yiggah < *yilgah) ‘he will take’ (Harris 1939: 9). Finally, 
Huehnergard (in press) notes the metathesis of t in the reflexive verb prefix (h)it- 
with a root-initial sibilant in such verbs as Hebrew histammer (< *hit-Sammer) as 
a possible Northwest Semitic innovation. 


Canaanite 

Huehnergard identifies three innovations shared in Canaanite (Hebrew, Phoeni- 
cian, Moabite, Ammonite, and the substratum for El-Amarna Akkadian). The first 
of these is the change of a to / in the first syllable of the derived D and C stems 
limmid and hilmid. The Canaanite languages also show the change of the sg. | 
verb agreement suffix from -tu to -ti (Harris 1939: 10). Finally, in Canaanite, the 
pl. 1 suffix -nu was generalized to genitive and accusative pronominal forms from 
the independent pronoun ?anu/?anahnu ‘we’ and suffix conjugation verbs. The 
change of *d to o, noted throughout Canaanite, may also represent a Proto- 
Canaanite innovation, although Harris (1939: 44-45) suggests rather post-split 
diffusion. 


Aramaic 

As Huehnergard notes, most of the innovations generally considered Aramaic are 
not observed in the oldest Aramaic inscriptional material. It is therefore difficult 
to find innovations that can be said to characterize all and only Aramaic lan- 
guages. One candidate, suggested by Huehnergard, is generalization of the pl. 1 
suffix -na to the independent pronoun and to the suffix conjugation from the gen- 
itive and accusative pronominal forms. That is, given two inherited pl. | suffixes, 
-nu and -na, Canaanite generalized one and Aramaic the other. Aramaic is also 
characterized according to Huehnergard (forthcoming) by loss of the passive N 
stem (Hebrew nilmad) and the development of a new causative reflexive hittag- 
mar replacing earlier ?istagmar (Arabic istaktaba). 


Ugaritic 

In 1941 Albrecht Goetze published a paper asking the question “Is Ugaritic a 
Canaanite dialect?” Despite Goetze’s impressive list of Canaanite features that are 
absent in Ugaritic, this question is today most often given an affirmative answer 
(e.g., “Zum Kanaanidischen rechnen die meisten auch das Ugaritische.” (von 
Soden 1984: 16)). The alternative, of course, is that it was a Northwest Semitic 
sibling of Canaanite, partaking in the Northwest Semitic innovations, but not the 
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Canaanite ones. Now, Ugaritic did participate in the Central Semitic and North- 
west Semitic innovations outlined above. But with the Canaanite innovations, the 
situation is murkier, since all concern vowel shifts in specific morphemes and the 
Ugaritic consonantal orthography will only in case of a vowel abutting ’ indicate 
vowel quality. Thus, it is not clear whether the sg. 1 verb suffix in Ugaritic was -tu 
or -ti (Goetze 1941: 132); and it is not clear whether any 1st person plural pro- 
nominal form ended in -u or -a, although Goetze (1941: 132n.) suggests on the 
basis of onomastic evidence that the 1st person plural genitive marker was -na, not 
-nu as in Canaanite. It is clear, however, from cuneiform forms like a-na-ku that 
Ugaritic did not participate in the *d to o change, and, according to Huehnergard 
(1990: 285n.), it is clear from cuneiform forms like Sa-li-ma ‘has paid’ that 
Ugaritic did not have i in the first syllable of D stem verbs either. Thus, Ugaritic 
was probably not Canaanite, but rather a Northwest Semitic sibling of Canaanite. 


South Semitic 


Generalization of -k- in Suffix Conjugation Verbs 

As noted earlier, the West Semitic suffix conjugation had some suffixes beginning 
with & and some with t. While the t was generalized in Central Semitic, in South 
Semitic it was the & that was generalized throughout the suffix conjugation para- 
digm. So Ethiopian languages have suffixes based on -ku ‘sg. 1’ and -ka ‘sg. 2m.’. 


Generalization of *(?)al as Verbal Negative 

One of the innovations listed above as characterizing West Semitic was the devel- 
opment of prohibitive *’a/. This marker was generally retained in Central Semitic 
as a prohibitive, but in South Semitic it was generalized as an indicative marker 
of negation, It is attested in Epigraphic South Arabian texts meaning ‘not’ and as 
a pre-verbal negative particle in Modern South Arabian and in Ethiopian Semitic; 
in Ethiopian Semitic, it cooccurs with a post-verbal -m in negative main clauses. 
Thus, the change of *’a/ from a prohibitive to a marker of sentential negation is 
characteristic of South Semitic. 


Eastern (Modern South Arabian) 

The primary innovation separating Modern South Arabian from the rest of South 
Semitic (Ethiopian Semitic and Old South Arabian) is the prefixed definite article 
of the form C(a) where C is one of {°? hh} (Rodgers 1991). 


Western 

The Western South Semitic group, consisting of Ethiopian Semitic and Old South 
Arabian, is characterized, according to Rodgers (1991), by the development of fi- 
nite uses for non-finite verb forms; that is infinitives and/or gerundives are used 
in serial constructions in which the first verb is finite but the others are not. 
Hetzron (1975: 113) notes the widespread distribution of these ‘converbal’ con- 
structions in Ethiopian Semitic, but not the Old South Arabian parallels. 
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Ethiopian Semitic 

Although virtually all discussions of Semitic subgrouping assume a single Ethio- 
pian Semitic branch which later split into North Ethiopic and South Ethiopic, there 
is virtually no linguistic evidence for such a Common Ethiopian stage. Yet as 
Hetzron (1972: 17, 122) notes, neither is there any evidence that the diverse forms 
attested in North and South Ethiopic do not reflect a stage of shared descent from 
South Semitic that is independent of Old and Modern South Arabian. Hetzron 
(1972: 18; 1975: 113) suggests that the pan-Ethiopian compounds of the form 
‘X+ say’ (e.g., Amharic ambi ald ‘refuse’ ) represent a Proto-Ethiopian calque of 
a Cushitic structure. Also probably Proto-Ethiopian is the existential verb *hiw 
(Amharic alld), which is morphologically perfect but semantically present tense, 
and which cooccurs with temporal prefixes (Amharic s-) that otherwise only oc- 
cur with imperfects (Hetzron 1972: 18; 1975: 113). 

The internal structure of Ethiopian Semitic presented here follows Hetzron 
(1972, 1975). Ethiopian Semitic is divided into two branches, North Ethiopic and 
South Ethiopic. Hetzron provides no evidence supporting grouping Ge‘ez, Tigre, 
and Tigrinya together as North Ethiopic. However, all three of these languages 
have replaced the inherited South Semitic verbal negative °a/ with °i/’ay, attested 
elsewhere in Semitic but with more restricted uses (e.g. Hebrew 7i-X ‘un-X’). 
Hetzron treats the North Ethiopic ?i as a phonological variant of °a/, but without 
mentioning the extra-Ethiopian parallels for it (Faber 1991). The unity of South 
Ethiopic is more secure, resting on several analogical changes in verb stems. For 
type A verbs, the linked changes of perfect sdbdrd/imperfect yasdbbar (preserved 
in Ge‘ez) to sébbdrd/yasdbar can be attributed to a common SE period. Likewise 
the analogical extension of the stem vowel e in the imperfect of type B yafettam to 
the perfect fettama (cf. Ge‘ez fassdmd) is common SE. 


The Position of Arabic 

The primary difference between the two proposals for Semitic subgrouping out- 
lined in this chapter is the affiliation of Arabic. Is it a sibling of South(east) Sem- 
itic, or is it a Central Semitic sibling of Northwest Semitic? The issues regarding 
the classification of Arabic have been explicitly and clearly laid out by Diem 
(1980). Arabic shares features with both Northwest and Southeast Semitic, and if 
one set of features is to be treated as shared innovations, the other must be treated 
as the result of chance factors or of structural influence of another language on Ar- 
abic. Discussion of the affiliation of Arabic generally concedes the similarities be- 
tween Arabic and Northwest Semitic, and focuses on the appropriate analysis of 
features that occur in Arabic and Southeast Semitic. These features include: (1) 
the unconditioned change of *p to /f/; (2) the existence of verb stems with a long 
first vowel (kdtaba, takdtaba); (3) broken plurals, that is, plurals formed by pre- 
fixation and/or internal change rather than by suffixation (e.g., Tigré 
gabar!’agbar(t) ‘tomb’). Advocates of grouping Arabic with Southeast Semitic 
(Blau 1978; Diem 1980) treat these features, especially the second and third, as 
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shared innovations; the features that Arabic and Northwest Semitic share are then 
attributed to convergence or diffusion. Advocates of grouping Arabic with North- 
west Semitic (Hetzron 1973, 1976; Goldenberg 1977; Huehnergard 1990, 1992, 
forthcoming), on the other hand, treat the five similarities between Arabic and 
Northwest Semitic (see pp. 8-9) as common inheritance; the similarities between 
Arabic and Southeast Semitic are treated then as retentions of constructions that 
have been replaced in Akkadian and Northwest Semitic. 

Advocates of the former point of view stress the agreement between Ge‘ez and 
Arabic in plurals of specific nouns; however, when Tigre, Tigrinya, and the South 
Arabian languages, both Old and Modern, are included in the picture, much less 
agreement is evident. For example, forty-nine Sabean nouns in Beeston, et al. 
(1982) form the plural with prefixed ?, presumably reflecting a >vCCvC template. 
Seven of them have apparent Jibbali cognates (Johnstone 1981); only one of these 
(kr ‘tomb’ <Vkbr) has a sound plural (kabrin), but the other six, in contrast with 
their Sabean cognates, pluralize by internal modification alone, with no prefix- 
ation. Advocates of the latter point of view rely instead on relic broken plural 
forms in Hebrew and Syriac (e.g., Heb. rexev ‘riders’, sg. roxev) that suggest an 
earlier language stage in which internal pluralization strategies were more wide- 
spread than they are in attested stages of Northwest Semitic languages. Similarly, 
Hebrew domem verbs, generally treated as a variant of limmeéd restricted to verbs 
with identical second and third consonants, are formally equivalent to Arabic 
kataba. Advocates of a Central Semitic Arabic suppose that the complementarity 
of domem and limmeé is a later development, while advocates of a South Semitic 
Arabic treat the formal similarity of domem and kataba as coincidental (see fur- 
ther Fleisch 1944: 18). 
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2 Scripts of Semitic 
Languages 


Peter T. Daniels 


Most Semitic languages are known to us only because they were written down, 
Without writing, we would have only Arabic, South Arabian, Aramaic, and Ethi- 
opic dialects; were it not for ancient literacy, we would have no Bible, no Qur’an, 
no hint even of Mesopotamian civilization. 

Scripts have customarily been classified according to the schema set forth by 
Isaac Taylor (1883, vol. 1: 6), distinguishing logographic, syllabic, and alphabetic 
writing. But this is not adequate; it has resulted in much fruitless wrangling in past 
decades over what to call, for instance, the Phoenician script. For the scripts of the 
Semitic languages, five categories are needed: logography, syllabary, abjad, al- 
phabet, and abugida. A sixth, featural script, appears when Arabic script is adapt- 
ed to non-Semitic languages. 

Writing is a system of more or less permanent marks representing an utterance 
in such a way that it can be recovered more or less exactly without the intervention 
of the utterer. Logographic writing uses one character to represent one mor- 
pheme. Such are Chinese script and Sumerian script (where each root or affix is 
represented by one character), In a syllabary, each character represents a syllable, 
ordinarily a simple open syllable with one consonant followed by one vowel 
(CV). The characters for syllables containing the same consonant or the same 
vowel generally bear no resemblance among themselves. An abjad (also known 
as a consonantary ), in its pristine form, is a script wherein each character denotes 
a consonant and wherein vowels are not represented at all. Such a script has arisen 
once, to write some early Semitic tongue, and its organizing principle has under- 
gone a considerable variety of developments across the times and places of its use. 
(The English word “abjad” is borrowed from the Arabic term for the letters of the 
script when taken in their ancestral order, as when they are used with their numer- 
ical values; it is a simple vocalization of the first four letters in that order.) An al- 
phabet, ideally, includes a character for each segmental phoneme of the language 
it represents. Only one has ever been independently invented, the Greek alphabet, 
and from this have developed all the alphabets of Europe, which in turn have be- 
come the dominant script type of the modern world. (The English word “alpha- 
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bet” combines the names of the first two letters of the Greek ancestor.) An 
abugida is a script that uses characters for CV syllables wherein the several char- 
acters for some consonant plus the language’s array of vowels are modifications 
of the character for that consonant followed by the unmarked vowel (phonemi- 
cally /a/). (The English word “abugida” is borrowed from the Amharic term for 
the letters of the script when taken in the order known from the Ge‘ez translitera- 
tions of the Hebrew letter names found in the superscriptions of the sections of 
Psalm 119, as used in liturgy; it takes the first four consonants and the first four 
vowels in their traditional order of presentation.) In a featural script, features 
(characteristics) of the written characters represent distinctive features within the 
phonology of the language. 


History of Scripts of Semitic Languages 

This chapter is called “Scripts of Semitic Languages” rather than “Semitic 
Scripts” or “Semitic Writing” because Semitic scripts underlie virtually every 
script in use outside East Asia today. Similarly at the other end of the story, at the 
beginning of history, the script of the early Semitic languages was not Semitic 
writing. Those first languages — Akkadian, Eblaite, Amorite, and doubtless others 
that have not been excavated — used a script borrowed from a language whose 
speakers seem to have been present in Mesopotamia before speakers of Semitic. 
That language is Sumerian; that script is logosyllabic cuneiform. 


Logosyllabary 

Sumerian is a largely monosyllabic, agglutinative language. This kind of structure 
seems to have been a necessary ingredient for the independent invention of writ- 
ing: it is characteristic of the languages hosting the two other certain cases of in- 
dependent invention, Archaic Chinese and Mayan, as well. When a civilization 
begins to write things down, what it writes down generally seems to be things that 
would not be spoken, and the resulting records are, in the Near East, economic 
documents: inventories of livestock and goods, lists of laborers, soon lists of 
everything within the writers’ ken. 

Some time perhaps in the second half of the fourth millennium BcE, accountants 
began pressing into lumps of clay marks — originally pictorial, but soon conven- 
tionalized; they are called signs — that represented livestock and commodities and 
quantities. Owners’ names also needed to be written: because the objects depicted 
had names composed of single syllables, the marks inherently represented those 
syllables as well; so the syllables composing the names could be recorded with the 
marks that also designated the objects. (The syllables represented could be CV, 
VC, or CVC in shape.) The names were preceded by a mark indicating that the 
group of marks represented a name. At a later stage in recording Sumerian prose, 
some verbs and abstractions could be indicated by signs for related objects (“go” 
with “leg,” “light” with “sun’’); then additional words and affixes that could not 
be represented by pictures could also be written using only the sounds associated 
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with signs. As help in interpretation, a series of determinatives, like the name 
sign mentioned earlier, could mark words falling into categories like “city,” 
“bird,” “wooden object,” and so on. 

The earliest Akkadian was written very like Sumerian: at first grammatical ele- 
ments were not included, and only word order can suggest whether a particular 
passage was intended for Sumerian or Akkadian; but soon the full panoply of re- 
sources was in use: phonetic, logographic, and determinative signs. The range of 
consonants in Semitic, however, is richer than that in Sumerian, and certain pho- 
netic signs did double or multiple duty in a principled way: the consonant in any 
VC sign represented the voiceless, voiced, and emphatic members of the set at one 
point of articulation (e.g. t/d/t); initial consonants, too, only gradually received 
fully specified representations. Signs with semivowels represented them with any 
of the vowels. Moreover, when logograms took on Akkadian as well as Sumerian 
readings, the phonetic values of the signs could reflect either the Sumerian or the 
Akkadian reading (e.g. ETRE sag, ris; cf. Sum. sac, Akk. réSu ‘head’). All told, 
around six hundred signs were used across the history of the language, but no 
more than about two hundred were of common occurrence at any particular time 
and place. 

In their pictorial stage, the signs were incised by drawing fine lines in the clay 
with a pointed object. They were conventionalized by replacing the drawn lines 
with impressed wedges, made by touching the comer of a triangular prism, prob- 
ably a reed, to the clay, at various orientations, so the script is called cuneiform 
(cf. Latin cuneus ‘wedge’ ). 

Signs became gradually simpler, requiring fewer strokes of the stylus to com- 
plete, and there are characteristic treatments of recurring patterns of strokes, but 
the system retained its integrity for well over 2,500 years, into the first century CE 
(the latest known dated text is from the year 75). One can tell at a glance whether 
a particular inscription is Babylonian or Assyrian, early or late, and once one is 
accustomed to the handwriting of a certain period, the identification of the signs 
is not difficult, 


Abjad 


Origin 
In the absence of any evidence whatsoever regarding the origin of the abjad, spec- 
ulation has centered on the morphological structure of Semitic: according to the 
traditional view, Semitic words are composed of interdigitated consonantal 
“roots” and vocalic “patterns.” Recognition has been growing, though, that 
Semitic word formation is not thus unique among the languages of the world, but 
can be efficiently described according to familiar patterns of bases, ablauts, and 
affixes; note that Semitic word structure did not result in a restructuring of Sum- 
erian cuneiform into vowellessness when it came to be used for Akkadian. 

The invention of the abjad resulted from a rather subtle observation. It has re- 
peatedly been shown that it is not “segments” of the speech stream or phonemes 
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of a language that are accessible to the consciousness of a speaker; unless people 
can read an alphabetic script, they cannot isolate stretches of speech smaller than 
a syllable. (Hence the primacy of syllabic writing.) Phonetically similar syllables 
were apparently not at first recognized to share any similarity, so that e.g. cunei- 
form signs sET[f ta, ~|« ti, and -EE] tu show no graphic similarity. There does, 
however, exist a Mesopotamian signlist that brings together phonetically similar 
syllables: it groups fa, ti, and tu; it also groups FEY at, Em it, and *] ut— but it 
does not group these two triplets together. (Significantly, a copy of this list from 
Ugarit, where an abjad was in use, does give evidence that the sets were recog- 
nized as related.) Thus a segmental consciousness was emerging. 

Further stimulus toward recognition of segments may have come from certain 
orthographic practices used for Hurrian, an unaffiliated language written with Me- 
sopotamian cuneiform. A CV syllable (regardless of vowel length) was often 
written CV;-V;, with the vowel inherent in the CV sign repeated by an independent 
vowel sign — so that the CV sign in effect denoted only its inherent consonant. A 
second possibly relevant practice is found at the Hittite capital, Bogazkéy. The 
sign *f— pI represents wa, we, wi, and wu in cuneiform. When Hittite scribes 
wrote foreign languages (including Hurrian), they would add a subscript J} a, 
=V¥ e, HE i, or S]f]b wto the “f~—. This would seem to represent another sort of seg- 
mental consciousness. 


Development 

Often placed at the head of the stream of Semitic texts are the few “Proto-Sinaitic 
inscriptions, found on votive objects from a mining settlement in the Sinai dating 
to the mid or even early second millennium BCE, but there is little evidence to sup- 
port the language identification. More secure is the place of the handful of “Proto- 
Canaanite” characters at or near the wellspring: they are dated as far back as the 
early seventeenth century BCE, but the oldest that can be securely interpreted are 
the al-Khadr arrowheads, probably from the twelfth to the eleventh centuries. Not 
long afterward, probably, the earliest surviving recognizably Phoenician inscrip- 
tions were written. Another descendant of the ancestor of Phoenician is the South 
Semitic branch, in tum ancestral to the Epigraphic South Arabian and the Old 
North Arabic scripts. Materials have not been found that might clarify the early 
history of the southern branch, but some examples of cursive South Arabian have 
only recently been discovered. 


” 


Ugaritic 

Earlier than the earliest Phoenician, though, is the first sizable abjad-written cor- 
pus: the tablets from Ugarit and environs composed in a variety of the Semitic ab- 
jad written on clay, beginning probably before 1300 scx. Here, perhaps because 
of the need to write the Hurrian language, in which syllables could begin with 
vowels as well as consonants, the letter which elsewhere represented * was used 
only before a; additional letters represented > before i and ’ before wu (they are 
transliterated d, 7, and d as a reminder that the letters do not represent vowels or 
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syllables). There are two varieties: a longer one, written left to right, used in the 
city of Ugarit itself; and a shorter one, containing the twenty-two letters still found 
in Hebrew, usually written right to left. The few texts using this form are nearly 
all from outside Ugarit. 


Phoenician 

Sufficient materials survive from the first millennium BCE (more plentifully from 
the later periods, of course) to follow the development of the abjad from its early 
Phoenician form to the considerable diversity of scripts that were in use as long as 
the diversity of Semitic languages persisted. While most communities allowed the 
abjad to change gradually over the generations, the tradition represented initially 
by the Hebrews and to this day by the Samaritans was very conservative, and has 
preserved a set of letter forms that is close to the ancestral shapes of 3,000 years 
ago. When the Dead Sea Scrolls were written, this script was still recognized as 
(ancient and thus?) holy. A few of the Scrolls are entirely in a revival of it called 
Paleo-Hebrew script, and in others, the Tetragrammaton appears in it, embedded 
in text using the Square Hebrew which is current to this day. 


Aramaic 

Square Hebrew is a form of the Aramaic branch of the abjad, apparently adopted 
by the Jewish community during the Babylonian Exile. Soon after the epigraphic 
record begins, about the turn of the first millennium BCE, a trend to two different 
styles of writing appears. The script of Phoenician proper is more angular, while 
that associated primarily with Aramaic languages becomes more curvaceous. 
(Canaanite languages, such as Ammonite, could also be written with Aramaic 
script, well before its adoption for Hebrew.) A possible explanation for this trend 
is that — as the (Imperial) Aramaic language became the lingua franca of succes- 
sive Near Eastern empires — Aramaic script was widely used throughout the Fer- 
tile Crescent, so a tendency to cursiveness was tolerated, then encouraged, as 
writing became increasingly part of everyday life and speed in producing docu- 
ments became desirable. In contrast, (allowing for accidents of preservation) 
Phoenician seems to have been written in fewer different circumstances, affording 
the script less opportunity to “evolve” through the centuries. The more cursive as- 
pect of its later offshoot, Punic, suggests that Punic in turn came to be written 
more often in more contexts. The cursivity of the script of the Aramaic-writing 
community led at first to distinctive forms for some letters at the ends of words 
(the trend is already noticeable in the Aramaic papyri from Elephantine, fifth cen- 
tury BCE), and — by the turn of the era — in many areas to the writing of groups of 
letters, up to entire words, without lifting the pen, 

Several corpora written with cursive versions of the Aramaic abjad have sur- 
vived from the early first millennium cE (Klugkist 1982), but insufficient mate- 
rials for working out the interrelations among them are available. They include: 
Nabatean, the ancestor of Arabic script, used (by an Arab tribe to write a form of 
Aramaic) dround the rock-hewn city of Petra in modern Jordan and subsequently 
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throughout the Sinai (the latter graffiti are known as ‘‘Sinaitic”); Palmyrene, from 
the majestic city-state of Palmyra; Hatran, used in the northern part of the Ara- 
maophone region; Edessan, which developed into Syriac script; Mandaic, still in 
use by practitioners of a Gnostic religion; and the little-known Elymaic, from 
Elam in modern Iran, which seems to have been the main starting point for the 
scripts of the Iranian and Altaic languages that eventually spread all across Inner 
Asia. Some form of Imperial Aramaic script also underlay the Kharoshthi script 
used for Indic languages in northwest India in the fifth century BCE, and recent 
studies of the origin of Brahmi, the main ancestral script of India, attested only 
since the fourth century BCE, suggest that it was at least influenced by Kharoshthi 
(rather than based directly on an Aramaic script, as has generally been held). 


Contemporary Reflections of Aramaic 

The abjads that are still in use are the Mandaic, the Arabic, the Syriac, and the He- 
brew. Each of the four has survived because it was the vehicle of sacred scripture, 
and for ‘Peoples of the Book,” the physical instantiation of scripture is itself 
sacred: it is more or less sacrilegious to transfer the sacred text to some other writ- 
ten medium (even to translate it is more or less inappropriate). 

Only a handful of pre-Islamic Arabic inscriptions are known, and it is clear the 
script was in crisis: different letters were nearly indistinguishable, and the larger 
consonantal inventory of Arabic was not well served by the abjad that was ade- 
quate for Canaanite and Aramaic. The scribal solution was to merge the letter 
shapes into just over a dozen forms, and to distinguish them with obligatory pat- 
terns of dots; the dots reflect letter history (distinguishing those whose basic 
shapes had converged) and, for the newly accommodated consonants, phonetic 
similarity. As Islam was brought to preliterate populations, the Arabic script was 
adapted on the same principles to the writing of the native languages. The ensuing 
cultural diversity, coupled with a prohibition of depictions of the human form, has 
led to a glorious variety of calligraphic styles and elaboration employed in Muslim 
art and architecture throughout the world. 

Syriac Christianity, divided both between Roman and Persian imperial control 
and by Christological schism, developed two distinctive versions of the script 
from the earlier Estrangelo (either “round” or “gospel writing”): Jacobite or Serto 
(“[simple] stroke’’) in the west, which is usually found in European printing; and 
Nestorian in the east, which is now called East Syriac because it is the form gen- 
erally used by speakers of Modern Aramaic, whichever church they adhere to. 
“Assyrian” orthography dates from the work of American missionaries in Kurdi- 
stan in the 1820s and is deliberately archaizing and not language specific. Some 
Jewish Modern Aramaic documents are known from a few centuries earlier, and 
they are written phonetically using Hebrew characters. 

With the Jewish Diaspora, regional varieties of Hebrew script emerged every- 
where. Square Hebrew remained the script of the sacred books, and is the standard 
form used in modern Israel. Of the many varieties, the broad designations 
“Sephardic” and “Ashkenazi” remain relevant: the script known (ahistorically) as 
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“Rashi,” used for rabbinic commentaries, represents the former, and Modern 
Hebrew cursive handwriting perpetuates the latter. Hebrew script could be used 
for local languages wherever there were Jews, and one criterion for identifying a 
“Jewish language” such as Yiddish is that such orthography exists. 


Alphabet 

The aforementioned transfer of abjadic writing from Semitic-speakers to Greek- 
speakers was probably inevitable, but the emergence of alphabetic writing was an 
accident. It took no great Greek genius to deliberately devise letters for vowels; 
they were a virtually automatic result of the fact that the Greek language uses few- 
er consonantal phonemes than Northwest Semitic. Syllables beginning with laryn- 
geal consonants and with semivowels in Semitic were heard by Greeks as 
beginning with vowels, so naturally, when, say, a Phoenician (or Aramaic?) 
scribe was explaining the script to an inquisitive Greek would-be scribe, perhaps 
by saying the names of the letters, the Greek would hear [?alp] as /alp/, [het] as 
fet/, [jo:d] as fiot/, and so on. This would seem to be an ordinary sort of market- 
place transaction, and hardly needs to be explained as a yearning to notate Greek 
oral epics, still less as a manifestation of Aryan genius. 


Vowel Letters 

It is, moreover, not correct to claim that the abjad could notate only consonants. 
In even the oldest Aramaic inscription yet known, there are what are called matres 
lectionis (‘mothers of reading’). These are certain letters — some occurrences of 
?, h, w, y, and occasionally “ — that indicate not their consonantal value, but the 
presence of a phonetically similar vowel. Their origin is historical: consonants 
continued to be written after they had been lost from the spoken languages in some 
positions, and came to be interpreted as standing for the vowels that remained. 
Earliest, apparently, were final vowels no longer followed by ’ or h; word- 
internally, diphthongs ay and aw contracted to é and 6 respectively; and y or w 
came to represent 7 and # in addition. The process was carried through most con- 
sistently in Aramaic; in its orthographic descendant Arabic, every d is represented 
by ° as well. Mandaic is so thorough in its use of vowel letters as to have almost 
devised an alphabet. 


Vowel Points 

The Semitic abjad first became a full alphabet at the hands of Syriac grammarians. 
Perhaps because they were familiar with Greek, they recognized that it was pos- 
sible and useful to explicitly notate all the vowels. Perhaps the large number of 
Greek and Iranian loanwords in Syriac — where vowel indication was perhaps less 
dispensible — provided the impetus toward devising such notation. But the Greek 
model, which would involve inserting vowel letters within the spellings of words, 
was not followed, for two reasons: the text of scripture was sacred as it had been 
transmitted through the generations, and could not be disfigured by insertions 
(this argument holds for Hebrew and Arabic as well); and if a new way of writing 
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Syriac came into fashion, all older manuscripts would become unreadable by the 
next generation of students. So ways were found to optionally notate vowels with- 
out infringing on the consonantal text. The resulting vocalization schemes, involv- 
ing marks added above or below the line of letters, are known as vowel pointing 
(or punctuation), and not, contrary to several popular accounts of Semitic writ- 
ing, matres lectionts. 


Syriac 

The earliest manuscripts in Syriac Estrangelo already employ several diacritic 
points. A pair of dots over a word indicates a plural. Where distinct words share a 
consonantal spelling, a dot above a letter indicates a “fuller” syllable (typically 
with a), and a dot under indicates a syllable with a lesser vowel or vowellessness: 
wasas. ‘bddd ‘a work’, «Kam ‘abdd ‘a servant’. Since such dots could distin- 
guish perfect forms from participial forms (Atha gral ~ Ada gate! respectively), 
they came to mark such grammatical distinctions even when they contradicted the 
phonetic indications of the dots (yage sam ‘he placed [pf.]’). 

Gradually, combinations of dots came into use in the East Syriac region to in- 
dicate shades of vowel color, with the full system distinguishing seven vowels by 
the ninth century cE. In the west, where Greek influence was strong, vowels could 
be specified with small Greek letters placed above or below the consonant which 
was followed by the vowel. Either system of vowel notation remained optional. 
Only in Modern Aramaic texts are vowel points — always the dot system — oblig- 
atory. 


Hebrew 

For Hebrew, a sequence of manuscripts illustrating the development of vowel 
pointing does not exist. As Hebrew ceased to be a spoken language, scholars — 
Masoretes — in several parts of the Jewish world devised schemes for notating 
vowels (and also the liturgical chants, which related in ways not well understood 
to the syntactic structure of the text), The Babylonian and Palestinian pointings 
eventually gave way to the Tiberian, which is the style found in today’s Bible edi- 
tions and is occasionally used for clarification of Modern Hebrew texts, such as 
poetry and elementary schoolbooks. 


Arabic 

Arabic, with its full complement of matres lectionis and its limited set of three 
vowels (short and long), quickly settled on a simple set of vowel diacritics. The 
full Arabic writing system, however, is morphophonemically quite complicated, 
allegedly because the consonantal text of the Qur’an was established by speakers 
of one dialect, and the vowel and other diacritics were added according to a dif- 
ferent dialect. 


Abugida 
A scattering of Sabean inscriptions is found in Eritrea. Early in the history of the 
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Aksumite kingdom, shortly after 300 cE, missionaries succeeded in converting the 
king and the kingdom to Christianity, and simultaneously, vowel notation appears 
in the inscriptions beginning with the middle of the reign of King Ezana. The Ethi- 
opic script was thus the first Semitic script to notate vowels consistently, and it 
does so in a way unique within the Semitic sphere: it uses the technique followed 
in India, of taking a basic consonantal shape to represent the consonant followed 
by a and modifiying that shape to represent the consonant followed by the other 
vowels (or no vowel). This technique may have been introduced by Christian mis- 
sionaries from India; it seems unlikely that it was introduced by Greek or Coptic 
missionaries, whose alphabets provided separate letters for the vowels. The earli- 
est surviving Ge‘ez manuscripts date only from the fourteenth century, but the 
script changed little between its development and then, or between then and now. 


Script Direction 

Fairly early in the development of cuneiform, a 90 degree rotation in the direction 
of writing became established, so that the ancestral pictograms face upward and 
the lines of text are horizontal, reading left to right. 

Right-to-left writing has been the rule throughout the history of the abjad. The 
principal exception is the Ugaritic tablets (in the long version of the script), where 
left-to-right practice seems to have been taken over from Mesopotamian cunei- 
form along with the medium and technique. Epigraphic South Arabian texts — 
which could be inscribed on very long walls — tend to be written boustrophedon 
(‘as the ox plows’), with alternate lines beginning at opposite ends of the surface. 
This facilitates reading such a long-lined inscription. The first scribe to lay down 
the principles of writing with the abjad was probably left-handed: right-to-left 
writing with the right hand is more conducive to smearing of freshly deposited ink 
than left-to-right; since most of humankind is right-handed, said inventor must 
have been possessed of great prestige, so that he or she was imitated forever after. 
The persistence of right-to-left writing shows the force of tradition; Syriac scribes 
adopted the expedient of turning their pages 90 degrees counterclockwise to write 
downward in columns from left to right (this accounts for the unusual orientation 
of the Western vowel signs taken from Greek letters) while still reading horizon- 
tally right to left. 

It seems that only when a script undergoes a catastrophic transformation can the 
tradition be breached. It happened with the transfer of the abjad to the Greeks, 
where the resulting alphabet made the transition via boustrophedony; and it hap- 
pened in the development of the Ethiopic abugida: the ancestral Sabean inscrip- 
tions from Aksum are written from right to left, but both the unvocalized and then 
the vocalized Ethiopic inscriptions are written from left to right from the first. 


Word and Clause Division 

Word boundaries are treated in four different ways in the scripts of Semitic lan- 
guages: they are ignored, they are marked by divider characters, they coincide 
with horizontal space in the line of writing, or they are indicated by distinctive 
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shapes of letters at the ends of words. 

No word-breaks appear on cuneiform tablets, but a gap may be left before the 
last sign of a line to achieve an even right margin; words are not split between 
lines. Such Proto-Canaanite texts as are interpretable generally comprise only 
single words, usually owners’ names. In Ugaritic, a single vertical wedge (looking 
different from the wedges used in the letters) usually stands between words. The 
Ahiram sarcophagus inscription uses short vertical strokes, other Phoenician and 
some Old Aramaic texts give no indication of word division. Most Archaic He- 
brew inscriptions use a dot between words, and eventually it became normal to 
leave a bit of blank space between words, The slight pause thus engendered seems 
to induce the scribe’s fingers to prolong a word-final stroke a bit, resulting in the 
special final forms of letters. In Arabic, where certain letters are not connected to 
the next even within a word, the tendency to extend a word-final stroke, but not a 
word-internal unconnected stroke, means that words can be distinguished even 
without leaving extra space between them. Epigraphic South Arabian texts gener- 
ally follow each word with a short vertical stroke, and its Ethiopic descendant until 
very recently always used a vertical pair of dots (with two such pairs as “sentence” 
punctuation). The other scripts used for modem languages — Hebrew, Arabic, Syr- 
iac — have adopted the European punctuation marks. 


Description of Scripts of Semitic Languages 


Logosyllabary 

The Akkadian cuneiform script comprises something more than 600 signs, nearly 
all of which have one or several phonetic readings, most of which have a logo- 
graphic value, and a number of which are also used as determinatives. The number 
600, though, can be misleading; fewer than 200 signs were in common use at any 
one stage of the language. 

Signs are identified in modern study in two ways: by their reading, and by their 
designation. The reading of a sign (in a particular context) is given in lower case 
italic. The various signs with the same pronunciation are differentiated in trans- 
literations via numerical subscripts, arranged in putative order of frequency of 
appearance; except that ; is not marked, and 4 and 3 are usually replaced by acute 
and grave accents respectively. So some of the signs read [Ju] are transliterated su, 
Su, 30, Sug, Sus. The designation of a sign is usually its most common reading; it 
is a transliteration into capital letters — in careful typography, small capitals — of 
one of its pronunciations, and this is how logographic signs are represented. De- 
terminatives are transliterated like logograms, or with a conventional series of su- 
perscripts. Phonetic complements (sometimes used to clarify a rare logogram or 
an unusual phonetic reading of a sign) are transliterated with italic superscripts. 
When passages of Akkadian are transcribed, the identities of the signs are ig- 
nored and vowel length is marked with a macron for a historically long vowel or 
a circumflex for a long vowel resulting from contraction or consonant loss. 
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Table 2.1 Phonetic arrangement of Neo-Assyrian cuneiform syllabary’ 


Eacern 


[= | 





+ The table gives the most common monoconsonantal signs. The intersections of vowel columns and 
consonant rows are sometimes subdivided to include more than one homophonous sign. The “g row” 
thus reads ga gd qeli gélf qu qu aq eliq ug (where qd is Ga, gé/f is KI, and gu is KU) (after Daniels 1983: 
253). 
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Uniquely among the world’s syllabaries, which otherwise have characters only 
for Consonant + Vowel (CV) syllables, (Sumero-) Akkadian signs may have CV 
readings, VC readings, and CVC readings, The CV signs distinguish the full com- 
plement of consonants of the Akkadian language accompanied by the four vowels, 
but the VC signs collapse the triplets of voiced, voiceless, and emphatic conso- 
nants (Table 2.1, p. 26). Vocalic nuclei of syllables can be written with CV;, with 
CV;-V;C, or with CV,C; long vowels can be written with CV;-Vi(-V;C). Long 
consonants can be written with -C;v or with -VC,-C;V; a writing -VC,-V can only 
represent a sequence C;’. 


Abjads 


Consonants 

The oldest West Semitic language with a sizable literature is Ugaritic. The Uga- 
ritic abjad comprises twenty-seven consonant letters (including a sibilant that 
seems to be used only in non-Semitic words) and three characters that represent ” 
followed (and possibly preceded) by the three vowels. The other Northwest 
Semitic languages are written with just the twenty-two letters that sufficed for the 
consonants of Phoenician (Table 2.2, p. 28) — even though in some languages 
some letters were used for more than one phoneme, as with the Hebrew distinction 
later marked with w § vs, W §, or with the Aramaic interdentals @ and 6 which early 
on were written with w ¥ and 7 z and only later merged with and were written with 
nrandtd. 

Many of the letters in the scripts developed from the ligatured Aramaic cursives 
scripts take on different shapes at the beginnings, middles, and ends of words, 
some of the letters do not connect to those that follow within a word. 

Classical Arabic introduces some complications beyond the expanded roster of 
letters (Table 2.3, p. 29), When not word initial, the letter * is always the mater 
for d, and an additional sign - (hamza) represents [°]. It is placed on one of the 
matres or alone within the line of writing, depending on the preceding and follow- 
ing vowels, Pausal morphophonemics are captured in the consonantal script by 
combining the final/independent forms 4s of with the dots of & t: 43, used to end 
feminine nouns. Consonant length can be marked — even in otherwise unpointed 
texts — with —. 

In both Hebrew and Syriac, the stop consonants can optionally be marked for 
plosive versus fricative pronunciation, Hebrew uses a dot within the letter for the 
stop and (very rarely) a dash above it for the fricative; Syriac uses a small dot re- 
spectively above or below the letter. Other marks in the text belong in the realm 
of specialists. 
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Table 2.2 Scripts using the Northwest Semitic order! 





Value’ 


* (a) 


wa 


P 
§ 
q 
I 
§ 
§ 


(@) 
(y) 

t 

(i) 
(a) 
(3) 
{di} 


Ugaritic 


FlaT* ahi sIaggvars ay Ta~-Hi 


aAT TAA” 


Samaritan Hebrew 


a 
3 


RAW ar wey ee 


uw 


— 


DreAuUDdYH 


¥~ogoa34rn2nrtwetduie Me 


u 
—_ 





Rashi MandaicEstrangelo Serto Nestorian Num. Val. 
6 2 « 2 1 
3 aac = = a 2 
7 J 7 ° 2 4 
a 2 nm o 1 5 
1 a a ° ° 6 
t | \ J ‘ Z 
p alder Sy w ah 8 
p L \ wy 9 
’ “ 4 - “ 10 
27 “ AM oy as 20 
5 qs VS 3 30 
no =r 39 wp of 40 
4 es ao ay aw 50 
p = co 0 wy 60 
v 2 fh > —h 70 
nq vy a 2 4 80 
57 v =) s x 90 
Pp ad o o s.| 100 
9 — | 4 4 4 200 
4b =x . <3 300 
D wv dy L A 400 
bod 


+ Where two forms are shown, that on the right occurs at the end of a word. 


§ (Ugaritic values); {Mandaic values}. 
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Table 2.3 Script using modified Northwest Semitic order (Arabic) 





Value Alone Final Medial Initial Numerical 
Value 
a | l 1 
b es a , ; 2 
t oe no a i 400 
9 a om a ; 500 
: € c * * 3 
h Cc t mn > 8 
h=x c e an > 600 
d 3 A 4 
5 A 700 
f 2 2 200 
? j 3 a 
4 we eo ~ “ 60 
5 v a a “i 300 
$ wv us na 2 90 
d w ve wa a2 800 
I bL b 4 L 9 
z & b & Lb 900 
t é - é 70 
Y & & a é 1000 
f a wd A 3 80 
4 3 3 A 3 100 
k J Ab SK S 20 
l J He 4 j 30 
m e ¢ a a 40 
" Qo Y s i 50 
h ’ 4 + a 
w 4 + 6 
y os vg + 2 10 
la Y bs 
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Vowels 

Vowels are inherent in the logosyllabary, the abugida, and the alphabets; most of 
the abjads have devised ways of denoting vowels, In each case, the vowel point 
accompanies the letter for the consonant which it follows (Table 2.4, p. 31). 

The Classical Arabic scheme is straightforward, with three marks for the three 
vowels; when they appear with the three possible matres (?, w, y), they reinforce 
their designations of the long vowels. In the consonantal spelling of some com- 
mon words, the letter ? does not appear for d; in carefully pointed texts, a small ” 
marks such d’s. There are additionally indications for final nunation, eliding initial 
[?], and the sequence 7d. 

For both Hebrew and Syriac, the conventional transliterations suggest that it is 
vowel length that is encoded with the fairly large number of vowel points, but it 
is clear that within each system, it is vowel quality that is distinguished, with 
quantity to be deduced from the phonological context and the morphological 
structure of the words. 


Accents 

Elaborately pointed Syriac documents include ‘“‘accents” that can provide syntac- 
tic, pragmatic, and liturgical information. They were not extensively used, and dif- 
ferent grammarians codify their use differently. They do not involve an additional 
group of marks, but are composed of the same sorts of dots that also serve in sev- 
eral other functions. 

In Hebrew, by contrast, every Hebrew Bible text that bears the Masoretic point- 
ing includes on every (phonological) word an accent or cantillation mark. These 
accents simultaneously mark the (syntactic) immediate constituents of the text — 
the largest such constitutent corresponds to the verse of the English Bible — and 
presumably the musical patterns to be employed during liturgical chant, The mu- 
sical significance of the marks, however, has not been transmitted to the present. 
A system of marks different from that which prevails in the rest of the Bible is 
used in the three “poetical” books, Psalms, Proverbs, and Job. 


Letter Order 

An alphabetical order organizes the elements of a set of signs (an abjad, alphabet, 
or abugida) in a specific sequence for mnemonic purposes. Only in fairly modern 
times has alphabetization become a common way of organizing lists of informa- 
tion (in medieval Europe, only the first letter or two or three were taken into ac- 
count in compiling such lists). 

Two different orders, both with variations, are known for the letters of the 
scripts used for Semitic; both seem to be completely arbitrary, despite numerous 
attempts at uncovering a logical organizing principle, whether it be phonetic sim- 
ilarity, graphic similarity, or relationship of the meaning of the names. The paral- 
lels of known script inventions show that alphabetical order is simply the order in 
which the characters were devised. 


*-q SUIMOT[O} pue suOTe UMOYS SI [oquIAs yoeq | 








soueb daivy é- Q 

qeied daiey c= RB 

joses dajey e- 2 

Bmeg tH € 

unyns a _ emeg c= @ 
euruep — (un-—) — snqqib ck ‘E> wes, Ste ese eses, «= Sb - n 
wejoq t- edebz o'o— eyMieses, = =oop-o 0 

eppeul jie (B) 4 soweb c= edebz (ve) — c 
eqey — (ue--) = qeied t- eyeid ‘=> eqeid 2 x B 
joges c= eeu SS - efi esequ e: 3 

249s t- BArey Bsequ o- 3 

wisey (UI) a bony C= a esegy o- I 
aiqery MIO OeLIAS 153A deLIAS seq aneA 





jSpelqe ay) Jo swajsks uoEZyeI0A p'Z ALGeL 
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Northwest Semitic Order 
The order with the earliest attestation is found at Ugarit. Several abecedaries have 
been recovered, and the order prevailing in them is: 


abghdhwzhtykSiminzs‘psqroytius 


The three letters peculiar to Ugaritic are found at the end of the basic sequence 
(presumably added on to an earlier version, as has been the practice throughout 
history: compare upsilon through omega, Greek additions to the Semitic base, and 
U through Z, Roman additions to the Greek base). The twenty-two-letter Phoeni- 
cian—Hebrew—Aramaic abjad uses the same order (attested earliest in a number of 
acrostic poems in the Bible, wherein successive verses begin with successive let- 
ters of the alphabet, e.g. Psalm 145), with the five superfluous letters # § z y omit- 
ted. (The Canaanite § from whatever source is spelled with the letter used for *@ 
> f/): 


>bedhwzhtykIimns‘psqrSt 


A shakily written ostracon from ‘Izbet Sartah dating to the twelfth or early elev- 
enth century BCE includes an approximation of the standard abecedary, but from 
left to right: 


>bgdhwhztykIinsp‘sqq8t 


(Part of a sign is written between / and n; the two q’s are not the same, and r would 
have been quite similar to g about the time of writing. ) 

The suggestion that the twenty-two-letter signary is the original, with additional 
characters devised for Ugaritic, is most unlikely because, again, there is no pattern 
in either the shape or the “insertion” points of the five letters, Yet unexplained is 
the variant in some exemplars — including some of the biblical acrostics — which 
switch the order of © and p. 

The order of the Greek alphabet was taken over with the signary from the Phoe- 
nician (or Aramaic) model; the order of the Roman alphabet was taken over from 
the Greek via Etruscan (and so on through the history of European alphabets). In 
each case, local conditions brought additions at the end and alterations within the 
sequenice. 


Arabic order The standard order of the letters in Classical Arabic is derived 
from the inherited Semitic pattern: the letters whose shapes have merged, to be 
distinguished only by diacritical dots, are listed together: 


>brojhhb(=x)dbrzs§sdtz‘yfqkIimnhwy 
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There is some regional variation regarding the last few letters; the ligature for /a 
can be added at the end. 


Numerical order The twenty-two letters of the Northwest Semitic signaries 
can be used as numbers (digits), in order with ? = | and ¢ = 9; the second decade 
of letters gives the tens, y = 10 through s = 90; the last four represent 100 through 
400. Numbers are built up by juxtaposing these elements, largest first (at the 
right). Any word can be ‘“‘counted” — by summing or otherwise manipulating the 
values of its letters — and the resulting numbers enter into gematria, or mystical 
speculations, 

The letters retain these numerical values in Arabic, despite the rearrangement; 
the letters taken in numerical order comprise the abjad. The six additional letters, 
4x Sdz y, appear at the end and represent 500 through 1,000 respectively. 


Southwest Semitic Order 
The Ethiopic abugida is learned in an order puzzlingly alien to that of the other 
Semitic signaries: 


hlhmSrsqbthn’kw‘zydgtpsdfp 


In liturgical contexts, the Northwest Semitic order is used instead, apparently 
learned from the headings in Psalm 119. The order is called the abugida; the vow- 
els in this name are taken from the first four orders of the traditional syllabary grid. 

In recent years, evidence has been discovered of the conventional order of the 
Epigraphic South Arabian script (Table 2.5, p. 34): first in a sequence of paving 
stones, each marked with a different letter, then in some long-known but hitherto 
uninterpretable graffiti. The order is as follows: 


hihmqws*rbtsiknhss?f?‘dgdytzdby az 


An abecedary excavated at Ras Shamra (Ugarit) in 1988 (Bordreuil and Pardee 
1995) can be interpreted as giving the cuneiform abjad in the following order, in 
substantial agreement with one from Beth Shemesh that dates to about 1200 BCE: 


hihmqwé@rbtSknhssp’‘zgdytzéy 


The similarities and differences of the “southern” order with the Ethiopic are strik- 
ing, and unexplained. 


Letter Names 

Contrary to received opinion, there is no evidence that the names of the letters of 
the Semitic signaries go back to the creation of the scripts. The earliest attestation 
is the headings over the twenty-two sections of the long acrostic Psalm 119 as 
transcribed into Greek in the Septuagint translation of the Hebrew Bible, from 
about the second century BCE. They thus cannot be used for deciphering the Proto- 
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Table 2.5 Scripts using South Semitic order 








Valuet Ugaritic South Arabian (cf. Ethiopic) 
h = WW v 
l ™ 4 A 
h % W ch 
m 1 4 go 
q ans ? ? 
w pe @O @ 
s? (8) z > w 
r tb > d 
b I n n 
t = X P 
s! (8) v A a 
k be A n 
n He 4 7 
b } Yt 4 
s T % R 
s}(s) qv x 
f (p) = % 4. 
: » rn h 
; < ° 0 
d (2) x 8 a 
g T 7 1 
d ww >| g 
Y re Tl 
t K Oo m 
z } X HW 
8 ? H 
y ¥ 9 ? 
0 3 
z a 





+ (Ugaritic value) 
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Table 2.6 Letter names 





Hebrew Greek Syriac Arabic Ethiopic 
>alep alpha alap >alif alf 
bét béta bét ba?” bet 
gimel gamma gamal jim gaml 
dalet delta dalat/d dal dant 
hé e psilon hé ha? hoi 
waw u psilon waw waw wiwe 
zayin zeta zay(n) zay zai 
hét éta hét ha? haut 
fet théta tét tw tait 
yod iota yo/id ya” yamin 
kap kappa kap kaf kaf 
lamed a(m )bda lamad 1am lawo 
mém mu mim mim mai 
niin nu nin nin nahas 
samek sigma semkat sin sat 
“dyin o micron & “ayn “ain 
pe pi pé fa’ af 
sadé sadé sad sidai 
qop (qoppa) qop gat qaf 
res rho res ra’ ro’ as 
sin/Sin (san) Sin $in Saut 
taw tau taw ta’ tiwa 

6a” 

ha’ harm 

dal 

dad dappa 

za 

yayn ‘ 

pait 
psa 





Sinaitic inscriptions or as evidence of the alleged acrophonic origin of the values 
or conversely of the shapes of the Semitic signary. In particular, the divergences 
of the Ethiopic letter names from those in Hebrew and Syriac cannot be shown to 
pre-date the (European) Renaissance; these names seem to have been devised by 
or for Ethiopian clerics at the suggestion of European scholars on the basis of the 
Hebrew lexicon. (Thus the name of 7 n, ndhas, cannot be explained from Ethi- 
opic, but represents a Hebrew word for ‘snake’. And this is the only basis for sup- 
posing that a picture of a snake in the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions represents /n/.) 

The same names, with slight variations, are used in the Hebrew and Aramaic 
traditions. Most of the Ethiopic names agree, though less closely. Most of the Ar- 
abic letters are named simply for their sounds, but some preserve an echo of the 
Northwest Semitic originals (Table 2.6 above). 

The final -a of the meaningless, Semitic-derived Greek letter names has been 
taken as evidence of an Aramaic rather than a Phoenician source of the alphabet 
(reflecting the Aramaic “‘emphatic state” marker), but the suffix can be explained 
equally well as an intrusion to make the final cluster pronounceable in Greek. 
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Alphabets 


Mandaic 

Mandaic orthography has usually been regarded as alphabetic, the only Semitic 
script that fully expresses the vowels without the addition of a separate, optional 
system of vocalization, It employs the familiar twenty-two letters, plus a digraph 
for the relative particle di. It has extended the use of matres /ectionis nearly as far 
as possible, but does not quite explicitly and exhaustively record all vowels, The 
language has lost the glottal stop and the pharyngeals, so the letters .*? and + *‘ 
are available for other functions ({h] is spelled with . *h, and  *h is used ex- 
clusively for the third person singular suffix). All [a]’s are represented by oa, all 
[i]’s by — i (final [i(:)] is ».), and all (u]’s by 4 u. But [o] is also written with 4 
u, and the use of «sand the representation of [e] are complicated, = appears at 
the start of any word that begins with a vowel other than [a]: alone for [e] (but ini- 
tial [e] seems only to be a prothetic vowel before the #-prefix in the passive verbs 
or before a monoconsonantal word), or before « or ~ for initial [i] or [u] respec- 
tively. Within a word, [e], like [i], is spelled with . — except that when two adja- 
cent .’s would result, they are replaced by +>; and >is preferred to « after the 
consonants that have a point below the line (w&, . 7,7, y 5; these enter into lig- 
atures when they precede letters with a vertical right edge, e.g.  k/, 77 nm); and 
43 can be used in place of o1 when it represents word-final [i:] (and not [ja]). 


Roman 
Two Semitic languages have regularly used as a script an expanded Roman alpha- 
bet, Maltese and Modern Aramaic. 


Maltese 

Since Malta, a small group of islands in the Mediterranean Sea between Italy and 
Tunisia, falls within the Italian culture area and is a Christian land, it is not sur- 
prising that the Roman alphabet came to be used for its Arabic language, begin- 
ning in at least the eighteenth century (Table 2.7, p. 37). (Before the expulsion of 
the Jews from Malta in 1492, Maltese was occasionally written in Hebrew char- 
acters. ) 


Modem Aramaic 


Assyrian of the Soviet Union Language policy in the Soviet Union required 
that all recognized literary languages be provided with an alphabetic orthography 
— first Roman, then Cyrillic. The Modern Aramaic (“Assyrian”) language of the 
Caucasus region (adjacent to parts of Iran and Turkey where Aramaic-speakers 
also lived) underwent the first stage of literacization, but not the second. A Ro- 
man-based alphabet was in use for a few years in the mid 1930s; it is now known 
that some two hundred books in this orthography are housed in the Lenin Library 
in Moscow, but scientific knowledge is practically confined to a handful of liter- 
ary works made available to Johannes Friedrich in 1942 and described by him in 
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Table 2.9 Turoyo of 


Table 2.8 Soviet 


Table 2.7 Maltese 


Sweden 


Assyrian 





Semitists’ Letter Semitists’ Letter Semitists’ 


Letter 


equivalent 


equivalent 


equivalent 





a 


o GT w 


ooo ve 


auvAn 


oT oO 


OA wa 


“oh BD 


oo 2 


we De 


we Of Oh 


nOO XZ 


k(*) 


=o 


= 


ame ee Ae 


ve hava id 


aoom 


Pie) 


h (b) 


ts 


aT 


eI 


aoa 


i 


oN 


s BRK AN SN 


DEMS NWN 


Zu 
= iS 
n 

~»e 
= 3s 
“ 

=z 
a) 
S 

oe 
o 

= 8 
o 
= 
aS 
= 2 
as 
+ & 


A. 


§ Silent, representing CA ©, 


replaced by ' finally and after 


a. 
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1959, A grammar using this orthography was recently translated into French, but 
the Assyrian text is not given in that edition. 

The alphabet comprises thirty letters (Table 2.8, p. 37). The divergences from 
the Roman norm coincide with those used in the Azerbaijani Roman script. Cap- 
ital letters appear in Friedrich’s edition where they would in French (sentence ini- 
tially and beginning proper nouns), and punctuation is as in German. 

Orthography is largely surface phonetic; unlike the Syriac-based orthography 
of Modern Aramaic, it permits the recognition of vowel harmony on the page (a 
and i are the “clear” vowels, a and othe “dark,” with e, o, and u intermediate). The 
only vowel for which length is notated is i (ij/s/). ? (and ? < ©) is not marked. 


Turoyo of Sweden During the 1970s a sizable community of Turoyo-speaking 
gastarbeiters and refugees came to Sweden, and the Swedish government set to 
providing for the education of their children. In 1981 Dr. Yusuf Ishaq was com- 
missioned to create a Roman orthography for the language, and his scheme 
(Table 2.9, p. 37) has been used in readers and a dictionary (see Ishaq 1990); Otto 
Jastrow (1996) reports, however, that it has not found acceptance in the Turoyo 
community of Sweden. 


Abugida 

The Ge‘ez script encodes twenty-six consonants and seven vowels (Table 2.10, 
p. 39). The basic shape of each consonant represents Cd; this shape is altered in a 
largely consistent fashion to change the vowel of the syllable to u, i, a, e, a, and o 
respectively. There is, however, no unambiguous means of indicating that a con- 
sonant is followed by no vowel (either introducing a consonant cluster or syllable- 
finally) or that it is lengthened (“doubled”). 

In addition to the inherited and innovated simple consonants, Ge‘ez also em- 
ploys a diacritic to mark the labiovelar consonants. The labiovelar feature is neu- 
tralized before rounded vowels, so there are only five forms for each of the four 
labiovelar consonants. 

The Amharic script adds to the Ge‘ez script a series denoting the palatalized 
consonants, again by means of a consistent diacritic. 

Ge‘ez manuscripts do not consistently distinguish the sibilants, laryngeals, etc., 
which merged in the language, using the ° and ‘ characters, the s and d characters, 
and so on, interchangeably; lexica by modem scholars assign letters consistently 
according to etymology. Amharic orthography is to some extent historical, writing 
etymological full spellings of some words that have cliticized into grammatical 
particles. 


Numerals 

Mesopotamian mathematics was highly developed, and cuneiform numeral nota- 
tion combines decimal and sexagesimal elements. Place notation enabled the effi- 
cient recording of very large numbers, but there was no explicit zero. 
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Table 2.10 Script using modified South Semitic order (Ethiopic/Amharic) 





Additional letters for Amharic 


Classical Ethiopic 





hou. Y Dove 


<— gt 


£46 3% 
| ea R 
<ete°7 
< TF 
eer 
e2e£éei 
<=68 3 


a & E wm 


G tiya 


G 
4, 


44 6664CC 
hoea4na a 


aera ana a 


5 


$ 
q 


Pee Pe & 


g fe EP 
m~onrane 


qv 


a 


b 


t 


keF FEF ET FE 


tet + t r # 
Be SP Ne he ae 


"AAT 


7 27 ¢ 


bY 


TP eG he BE 


fi 


x 


1 F 


n 


Rha 


hw hA RAP 
kant ha wai b 


a 


bh At DADA TS 


re> Dt 


k” te 
woaPn ? 2 OP 


oo % 4% % 6 P 
it h dn we 
y @ FRE BRE 
qd Re RAR KA 
£1Trttwatt 4 


< 


YuRURY ETE 


YZ 


Zz 


RRR RE RE 


i 


& 


ra. th 


rr 


ata & a? a, 


Go x 
& & & 
E od 
© oc eo 
E od 
E 
S «< 


XQ 
@6oe¢2% 4 6 P 


A ® A, 


~~ "Aa 


§ 


d 
f 


$ 


AB he & & Be E 
PTET FT Tt? 
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Table 2.11 Numerals 








Greek Ethiopic Arabic 
0 : 
1 A a \ 
2. B é Y 
3 r r ¥ 
4 A 0 é 
5 E é 6 
6 5 7 4 
7 Zz Xt v 
8 H Tt A 
9 e v 4 
10 I t \. 
20 K R Y. 
30 A fi vi 
40 M 5 £. 
50 N ¥ . 
60 = q 4. 
70 oO é v. 
80 ll T A. 
90 ? ay 4. 

100 P F \. 

10,000 PP 8 jas 





The numerals occasionally found in ancient West Semitic texts reflect Demotic 
Egyptian practice, with vertical strokes for units, horizontal strokes for tens, and 
some other symbols. The Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic scripts can still (in non- 
scientific contexts) use the letters for the numerical values derived from their tra- 
ditional order. The Ethiopic script likewise uses a set of numerals taken from an 
alphabet — but in this case it is the Greek alphabet, reshaped to conform to the Ethi- 
opian esthetic (Table 2,11 above). 

With the development of mathematics in the Muslim world, on an Indian foun- 
dation, in the late eighth century cE, the hindi numerals were adopted in forms 
quite similar to our “Arabic” (or “Hindu—Arabic’”) numerals, which are directly 
derived from them. Numbers are built up decimally, with the larger place values 
at the left (as with European numerals); so also when European-style numerals are 
used in Hebrew and Aramaic texts. 
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Writing Materials and Techniques 


Mesopotamia and Ugarit 

The earliest known writing material used for Semitic languages is clay. Surpris- 
ingly little is known about the collection and preparation of the clay used in tab- 
lets. The writing implement was a stylus with at least one sharp corner. The 
wedges that make up cuneiform characters are created by lightly touching it to the 
clay; the different orientations of wedges (only a few enter into signs) are 
achieved by rotating both the hand holding the stylus and the hand holding the tab- 
let. Lines could be ruled on the tablet before writing by touching the surface with 
a taut string of some sort. 

Short texts were written on small tablets, When the front (obverse) was filled, 
the tablet was rotated on the horizontal axis so the first line of the reverse adjoins 
the last line of the obverse. Longer texts could be written in several columns, The 
columns read from left to right on the obverse of the tablet; when the obverse was 
filled, the tablet was rotated similarly and the columns on the reverse written right 
to left (so the first column on the back adjoins the Iast column on the front). Short 
dedications could be mass-produced by impressing them into the bricks for a pal- 
ace or temple with a wooden or ceramic stamp containing a full text. 

Clay hardens, making the document relatively permanent. Wooden boards coat- 
ed with wax (which took the stylus impressions equally well and was reusable) 
were apparently widely used for interim record keeping, though only one speci- 
men has survived sufficiently intact to preserve a text. Cuneiform could be imitat- 
ed by carving into the stone of building materials. Sometimes triangular outlines 
were incised on bronze; a few commemorative tablets have been found made of 
gold, which is soft enough to take a stylus impression. 


Syro-Palestine and Arabia 

The principal medium for writing the abjad was ink, used on papyrus, skin (pre- 
pared as leather by tanning or as parchment by liming and scraping) and pot- 
sherds. The organic materials can only survive in exceptionally dessicated 
climates such as prevail in Egypt and the Judean Desert; potsherds (which when 
inscribed are called ostraca) are not subject to decay, but are fragile, and not many 
have survived. 

Specimens of the ink that have been analyzed always prove to be inorganic: | 
soot, presumably lampblack, was mixed with water and a bit of binder, such as 
gum arabic, for ordinary black ink; red was made with a mineral, red ocher. The 
pen was cut from a round, hollow reed with a technique that has varied little 
through the ages, even as birds’ flight feathers began to supplement and in some 
regions supplant reeds, 

Papyrus paper, imported from Egypt, was made from the pith of a tall sedge. 
This was shaved or sliced into long strips, which were laid edge to edge, then cov- 
ered with a second layer of strips laid perpendicular to the first, the whole pressed 
together so the material was bonded with the sap of the plant. When it dried, it pro- 
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vided a very white, flexible surface. Typically, twenty sheets were glued into a 
scroll, and it could be written upon on both sides. The codex (book with pages) 
was in use by the second century CE, associated particularly with Consiian (as op- 
posed to pagan or secular) writings. 

It is not known how early leather and/or parchment came into use. One group 
of Aramaic documents from the fifth century BCE is leather (most are papyrus). 
By the fourth century CE, parchment was widespread (though papyrus remained 
in use beyond the end of the millennium). 

When the Islamic conquest reached Inner Asia, in the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury CE, the craft of papermaking came from China to the West, Paper was made 
only from textile fibers until the nineteenth century, when wood pulp paper was 
introduced (to the despair of contemporary archivists, as the acids involved in its 
manufacture eventually embrittle the paper itself). It was paper that ultimately 
filled the need created by the diminution of the papyrus supply as the marshes 
where it grew were replaced by cultivated fields. 


Printing 

Printing from movable type, too, may reflect a Chinese stimulus to European cul- 
ture. The first Latin books were produced in the mid-fifteenth century; vernacular 
printing soon followed, and then various Semitic languages. The earliest reported 
dates for printing are: Hebrew (first Rashi style, and a few months later Square 
Hebrew) 1475, Arabic 1514 (first Qur’an 1518, earliest known Qur’an 1537, but 
not until centuries later in any Muslim land), Ethiopic 1513, Syriac 1555 and Sa- 
maritan 1632 (Hessels 1911: 540). 

During the nineteenth century, typefonts were cut for various epigraphic ver- 
sions of the abjad (and for cuneiform), but they have been little used because the 
limited array of lettershapes cannot be faithful to the variations found in the texts. 
Transliteration into Hebrew or Roman characters is preferred. Mandaic type was 
available by 1900, but editions almost always used Hebrew letters, or reproduced 
manuscripts photolithographically. 

Modifying typewriters to print Hebrew and Arabic from right to left was not a 
challenge, but reducing the inventory of contextual forms required for adequately 
representing Arabic (and Syriac) was. Even Amharic could be typed, using two 
or three strokes per letter. Hebrew and Arabic could be typed on personal com- 
puters (or their forerunners) — though not yet with vowel pointing — in the 1970s; 
Ethiopic in the late 1980s; and in the 1990s, Syriac (three varieties, with point- 
ing), Mandaic, and even Neo-Assyrian cuneiform, 


Study of Scripts of Semitic Languages 


Decipherment 
The classical Semitic languages that are the vehicles of scripture in many religions 
remained in use across the centuries, and manuscripts in them, each language in 
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its proper script, were known to Europe all along, or were brought there along with 
scholarly instruction in how to read them: Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, and also Man- 
daic and Ge‘ez. All the other scripts, though, were recovered by archeology and 
needed to be deciphered. 

The most important prerequisite for the decipherment of any unknown script is 
accurate copies of the enigmatic inscriptions; work begins with identification of 
a bilingual or virtual bilingual to provide the key. A bilingual is a document bear- 
ing what can be presumed to be the same inscription in both the unknown lan- 
guage and a familiar one; a virtual bilingual is a correspondence that can reliably 
be assumed between some passage in the unknown text and some phenomenon 
that is familiar. Choice of an appropriate virtual bilingual is often the key test of 
the spark of genius required of a decipherer. An unknown script can also be read 
by “triangulating” from known related scripts; in this case, it is important to have 
a good idea of the identity and nature of the hidden language. 

Many methods of decipherment have come into play with respect to Semitic 
languages. The first task is to compile a catalog of all the characters in the un- 
known script. A short list suggests an abjad or alphabet, as in the case of 
Palmyrene, which was the very first script ever to be deciphered. This was done 
in 1754 by the French classicist Jean-Jacques Barthélemy — he was the first to read 
Phoenician, too. If one is fortunate enough to be faced with a bilingual, one hopes 
it includes proper names and that they can be identified in the unknown script. 
This was true of the first accurately reproduced Palmyrene/Greek inscriptions. 
Proper names also constituted the virtual bilingual used by the German school- 
teacher Georg Friedrich Grotefend in his interpretation of Old Persian cuneiform, 
which in turn became the key to Akkadian because Achaemenid imperial inscrip- 
tions were erected in three languages (including Elamite), It was an Irish cleric, 
Edward Hincks, who between 1846 and 1852 made most of the advances in de- 
ciphering Mesopotamian cuneiform. He determined that several quite different- 
looking varieties were equivalent, that signs represented syllables but could have 
both phonetic and semantic readings — and several of each (and he explained why 
this was the case), and that Semitic morphological patterns could be used in as- 
signing phonetic values to signs. (The pervasive assignment of credit to Henry 
Creswicke Rawlinson is due to the obscurity both of Hincks and of the venues in 
which he published his progress reports, and to Rawlinson’s own celebrity.) The 
distribution of letters at the beginnings and ends of words compared with Hebrew 
prefixes and suffixes, as well as grammatical patterning, were the techniques used 
by Hans Bauer, Edouard Dhorme, Charles Virolleaud, and Johannes Friedrich 
from 1929 to 1933 in deciphering Ugaritic. Alphabets preserved in manuscripts 
by Muslim antiquarians, as well as information on a Modern South Arabian lan- 
guage, were used by Emil Rédiger and Wilhelm Gesenius in the initial work on 
Himyaritic (Epigraphic South Arabian) in 1837-1842. As new inscriptions are 
discovered, such comparison with known scripts and known linguistic varieties is 
generally how they can be interpreted — the field of epigraphy. 
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Epigraphy 
Semitic epigraphy began in a small way with Barthélemy’s decipherment of the 
principal scripts found on rock inscriptions. An influential synthesis, now very 
rare and never reprinted, was prepared in the early nineteenth century by Ulrich 
Friedrich Kopp; Wilhelm Gesenius in 1837 gathered and reproduced what was 
known of Phoenician and Aramaic inscriptions. Much new material was gathered 
by nineteenth-century explorers like le Comte de Vogiié,; Mark Lidzbarski’s 
Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik remains an invaluable synthesis. The 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum is nominally still in the course of publication, 
by the French Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. 

The main current collections of texts useful for individual study, but restricted 
to Northwest Semitic, are Kanaandische und aramdische Inschriften, edited by H. 
Donner and W. Rollig, and Syrian Semitic Inscriptions, edited by J. C. L. Gibson. 


Paleography 

Within Semitic studies, little differentiation is made to parallel that within classi- 
cal studies between epigraphy, the study of inscriptions, and paleography, the 
study of manuscripts. Only Arabic and Hebrew paleography can be said to be well 
developed. For Arabic, the pioneer was Silvestre de Sacy at the end of the eight- 
eenth century; great names from the modern period include B. Moritz, A. Groh- 
mann, and N, Abbott. Nabia Abbott specialized in the study of Arabic papyri 
preserved in the Cairo Geniza., 

Hebrew paleography has centered on two topics: medieval manuscripts (an 
elaborate corpus was published by S, R. Birnbaum) and the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(where the leading systematizer has been F. M. Cross). The sizable corpus of Ar- 
amaic papyri (and leather scrolls) from Egypt, many of which bear explicit dates, 
provides a solid foundation for these investigations. 

Microfilm archives that could prove valuable in investigating the paleography 
of Syriac and Ethiopic manuscripts respectively have been assembled at the Luth- 
eran School of Theology in Chicago (by the late Arthur V66bus) and at the Hill 
Monastic Library, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota, under the care 
of Getatchew Haile. Mandaic manuscripts have been preserved by Mandean 
clergy in Iraq, and the Swedish-American scholar Jorunn Buckley has focused her 
studies on them. 
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3 The Arabic 
Grammatical Tradition 


Jonathan Owens 


The Arabic grammatical tradition, over 1,000 years old, continues to serve as the 
basis of Arabic grammatical practice in the Arabic world, and through translations 
such as Howell’s of Ibn Ya‘ish and Caspari/Wright’s reliance on Arabic gram- 
mars, has had a fundmental influence on the Western study of Arabic grammar as 
well. Though old, the Arabic tradition is not anachronistic, as I will attempt to 
show. I divide this chapter into four parts. The first discusses the development of 
Arabic grammatical thinking, the second sketches grammatical theory and meth- 
odology, the third Arabic lexicography, and the final briefly looks at it in relation 
to Semitic studies. I would note that the dates of death of the Arabic grammarians 
are given in the Islamic/Christian calendars. Literal translations of Arabic linguis- 
tic terminology are provided in quotes. 


Historical Overview 
The study of Arabic grammar developed under two driving impulses, one reli- 
gious, one practical. The religious motivation was the need to render a correct 
interpretation of the Qur’an both in its formal and semantic dimensions. The orig- 
inal mushaf, Qur’anic text, unvoweled and lacking diacritic marks, was subject to 
ambiguous interpretation in numerous places and for various reasons (lexical 
form, xufyatan vs, xifyatan ‘secretly’, morphosyntactic form, li-tastabiyna/li-ya- 
stabiyna ‘to become clear’, etc.). These problematic cases were never completely 
“solved,” but they were eventually resolved by standardizing them in various 
Qur’anic readings (al-qiraa’aat), which gave list-like descriptions of the different 
versions of each variant case. The most widely institutionalized, though not the 
only variants, are the seven readings described by Ibn Mujahid (324/935) in his 
Kitaab al-sab‘a fiy |-qiraa’ aat ‘The seven variant readings’. These confirmed the 
readings of the late eighth-century Qur’anic readers Nafi‘, Ibn Kathir, ‘Asim, 
Hamza, Kisa’i, ‘Ala’, and ‘Amir, all of whom have a lineage (nasab) traceable to 
a companion of the prophet. 

For purposes of linguistic theory, however, the giraa’aat are of relatively minor 
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interest since they did little more than list variants. Much more important in the 
religious domain were works which gave grammatical and semantic analyses of 
problematic Qur’anic passages, the ma‘aaniy (‘meanings’) literature. In this 
genre problems of all sorts were addressed and various solutions offered, includ- 
ing questions of pronunciation, morphological and grammatical structure, and se- 
mantics, One of the earliest and most important works in this class, Ma‘aaniy al- 
qur’aan ‘The meanings of the Qur’an’, by Farra’ (207/822) takes as its second 
topic, for example, the different pronunciations of the words al-hamdu lillaahi in 
the opening verse of the Qur’an. In all there are four different versions, the one 
cited, plus al-hamda lillaahi, al-hamdi lillaahi, and al-hamdu lullaahi. Most im- 
portantly, Farra’ explains the linguistic cause for these variants, e.g. vocalic as- 
similation, cites parallel cases from other areas of the language (both the spoken 
language, particularly that of the bedouin, and poetry), and touches on questions 
of morphological analysis, in particular, word division. The ma‘aaniy literature is 
arich source for our understanding of linguistic thinking, with Farra’ in particular 
playing a central role. 

The second driving force in the development of an Arabic linguistic tradition 
was the pedagogical. One tradition has it, in fact, that Arabic grammar was born 
in response to this need. Grammar was founded when the linguist Abu Aswad al- 
Du’ali (68/668) heard his daughter say maa ’ahsanu ‘what is more beautiful?’ 
when she intended to say maa ’ahsana ‘how beautiful is ...’. Horrified at her bad 
grammar, he established a grammatical system based upon the three inflectional 
endings of Arabic, so that such mistakes would not be repeated. Whatever the 
truth of this story, it was clear that pedagogical material for the teaching of Arabic 
was needed, not least for the Arabs themselves, most of whom were illiterate and 
hence unready for the administrative tasks which their new conquests had thrust 
upon them, as well as for the many non-Arabs who formed the backbone of the 
early civil service. Though languages other than Arabic were used in the earliest 
periods of Arab rule, the use of Arabic increased steadily over time. 

The first extant grammar of Arabic is al-Kitaab ‘The book’ by Sibawayhi (177/ 
793), himself a Persian. It is a prodigious work of nearly 1,000 densely written 
pages. While this book is itself unsuitable as pedagogical material (Carter 1972), 
it does have a strongly normative character (Ditters 1992: 17) and is so detailed 
that in it virtually every major aspect of classical Arabic grammar is defined. All 
later grammars effectively rely on the Kitaab both for their content as well as their 
theoretical orientation (see next section). 

The question of the origins of the Arabic grammatical tradition is one which has 
been an issue for Western arabicists for over 100 years, and after a mid-century 
hiatus in the debate, it has again come to the fore in the last 25 years. It is far from 
being resolved. There are two main issues. First, to what extent did the Arabic 
grammatical tradition develop on its own or, alternatively, under the influence of 
other traditions? Second, when did Arabic grammatical theory come into being at 
all? - 

The prime issue in the first part of the question concerns the extent to which the 
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Arabic grammarians were dependent upon earlier Middle Eastern grammatical 
traditions in the development of their linguistic thinking. Particularly important is 
the role of the Greek tradition. Carter (1972) asserted that the influence of the 
Greek tradition was limited, arguing that the considerable Greek intellectual influ- 
ence in Arabic culture came via translations of Greek works, and that these trans- 
lations became available en masse after the end of the eighth century, by which 
time the Arabic grammatical tradition had already taken on a more or less fixed 
structure. Instead, the Arabic tradition developed largely under an internal im- 
petus, in which, in particular, Islamic legal terminology and concepts provided a 
rich source of analogy for the linguistic (see also Fleisch 1994). 

Against this, Versteegh (1977) sees the Greek tradition as having a key role, 
even in the formative stages of Arabic linguistic thinking. The influence, however, 
came not from the officially supported translations, but rather from a living Greek 
pedagogical tradition which the Arabs encountered in the conquered Greek terri- 
tories. Furthermore, Versteegh suggests that the Arabic grammarians may have 
taken over certain methodological practices from the tradition of Greek empirical 
medicine. Moreover, Rundgren (1976: 140) has observed that Greek translations 
may have been available in Syriac or Persian in the conquered Persian territories 
before the later large-scale Greek translations into Arabic. 

It is not a contradiction to say that both viewpoints have cogency. The Arabic 
grammatical tradition, as early as 200/800, had a depth and detail hardly to be ac- 
counted for in terms of borrowing. At the same time, certain similarities exist be- 
tween aspects of Greek pedagogical grammar and Arabic practice which make 
independent development an implausible explanation. Progress is unfortunately 
hampered in answering the question of extent of outside influence by the relative 
dearth of original Greek sources. 

The second question, period of origin, is one which had already been document- 
ed in considerable detail by the Arabic grammarians themselves. One example of 
this documentation, concerning Abu Aswad Al-Du’ali, was cited above. The most 
important constructs postulated by the Arabic grammarians for explaining the 
origins of the Arabic grammatical tradition were the existence of two linguistic 
schools, the Kufan and the Basran. According to this, the earliest Arabic grammar- 
ians were aligned in two opposing schools, one centered in Basra, the other in 
Kufa (near modern Najaf in Iraq). The chief protagonists were Xalil and Sibaway- 
hi for the Basrans and Kisa’i and Farra’ for the Kufans, though virtually all of the 
early grammarians were categorized as belonging to one school or the other. Ac- 
cording to one popular view, a major methodological difference separating the 
two was that the Basrans tended to favor the use of analogy in solving linguistic 
problems, while the Kufans put greater emphasis on the existence of exceptions to 
general rules. 

The historical existence of the two schools, as described in the Arabic tradition, 
was challenged in the early part of this century by Weil (1913), who argued that 
the two schools were the creation of fourth/tenth-century grammarians such as 
Mubarrad and Sarraj. In the need to systematize Arabic grammar, they were con- 
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fronted by the fact that in the earlier period, particularly in the main works of Sib- 
awayhi and Farra’, differences of terminology and concept were found. The 
general labels of Basran and Kufan were then applied to these ideas post hoc, and 
grammatical thinking became orientated around these two poles. Generally speak- 
ing it was the Basran (Sibawayhian) version of grammar which became the stan- 
dard one (see Ibn al-Anbari’s al-?Insaaf ‘Equitable treatment’ ). 

Weil’s ideas receive some support from Baalbaki’s (1981) observation that in 
the works of Sibawayhi and Farra’ themselves there is no mention of schools of 
grammar, while Owens (1990) argues that the earlier period of grammar, up to the 
end of the third/ninth century, was characterized by a relative conceptual and ter- 
minological heterogeneity in regards to linguistic thinking, that was subsequently 
replaced by the post hoc Basran/Kufan dichotomy. Talmon (1992: 818), on the 
other hand, would see a linguistic reality in the two schools even in the earlier 
period, though to date his ideas have yet to be presented in detail. 

How old the Arabic grammatical tradition is, remains an unanswered question. 
It appears quite suddenly, fully developed, around 200/800, in the works of Sib- 
awayhi and Farra’, and the lexicographic work of Xalil (Kitaab al ‘ayn ‘Book of 
the letter ‘ayn’). To what extent and in what way these scholars were dependent 
on their predecessors is difficult to answer directly for the same reason that the po- 
tential Greek predecessors of Arabic linguistic thinking are problematic: lack of 
original texts prevents an easy overview of pre-second/eighth-century grammati- 
cal commentary. Versteegh (1993), showing that there are relatively few hints 
about the origin of Arabic grammatical theory in early (i.e, pre-800) exegetical 
texts, tends only to deepen the mystery. The study of indirect sources such as the 
extant grammars themselves and the bio-bibliographical literature, will hopefully 
shed more light on this question. 

If the earliest period of Arabic grammar is still rather shrouded in darkness, the 
same is fortunately not true of the post-Sibawayhi period, in particular the period 
beginning with Mubarrad (285/898) and running up to the present day. While 
there remains a great deal to be studied in the medieval Arabic linguistic tradition, 
its important developmental stages are readily discernible. In the rest of this sec- 
tion I will very briefly outline what these were, and in the next will summarize the 
theoretical and methodological basis on which they were built. 

Aside from the Qur’anic exegetical tradition (Farra’, Nahhas, etc.), in which 
linguistic disputes are set out, but only in so far as they illuminate particular tex- 
tual problems, the two bases of the linguistic tradition are grammar in the broad 
sense (nahw ‘way’, including phonetics, phonology, morphology and syntax) and 
lexicography. Prototypical works are Sibawayhi’s Kitaab for the former and Xa- 
lil’s Kitaab al ‘ayn for the latter. These two works represent the first compendia 
in these two genres, and one finds like-spirited works appearing at regular inter- 
vals from that time onwards, 

The lexicographic tradition was by its nature the less variegated. The form of 
dictionaries remained much the same (see pp. 55—56), the main variation from the 
large reference dictionaries being the production of short lexica describing spe- 
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cialized subjects, such as vocabulary related to horses, Hadith (stories about the 
Prophet), the Qur’an, dialectal variants (/uyaat) and others. 

The grammatical, on the other hand, underwent a slow but steady differenti- 
ation. Sibawayhi’s grammar was basically about core grammar, even if it touched 
on related fields like pragmatics and markedness theory (see p. 000). It has, how- 
ever, the nature of a reference grammar, and to fulfill more practical pedagogical 
needs two developments occurred. On the one hand, short summaries of a limited 
subject matter, like the category of gender in nouns (cf, Farra’’s al-Mudéakkar wa 
I-mu’anna@ ‘Masculine and feminine gender’) were written, or, simply, lists of 
examples contrasting certain morphological forms (the verb form fa‘ala vs. 
af ala for example) were drawn up. On the other, the reference grammars them- 
selves were made more transparent in their organization, and short summaries of 
the reference grammars were written (e.g. Ibn al-Sarraj’s al-Muwjaz fiy al-nahw 
‘Summary of grammar’, c. 100 pages, based on his a/-?Usuwl fiy al-nahw ‘The 
foundations of grammar’ c. 1,200). 

As the organization of grammar was systematized, a greater interest developed 
in organizational principles. The notions of basic and secondary or marked and 
unmarked, ’asl/far‘ ‘root/branch’ playing a decisive role here, These were espe- 
cially prominent in the fourth/tenth century. Ibn Jinni’s al-Xasaa’is ‘Characteris- 
tica’ being the tour de force in this genre. 

In the context of controversy surrounding the inimitability of the Qur’an (Bo- 
has, Guillaume, Kouloughli 1990: 116), there developed a greater interest in the 
contextual, both textual and situational, and pragmatic aspects of language struc- 
ture. Jurjani (471/1078) in his Dalaa’il al-?i‘jaaz “The proofs of inimitability’ 
paid particular attention to the information structure of language, and later al-As- 
tarabadhi (686/1286) and Sakkaki (626/1228), among others, gave prominence to 
speech act theory. Still later (c. 1400) scholars working within the ‘ilm al-wad‘ 
(Weiss 1966) addressed the structure of semantic relations. In addition, works of 
bio-bibliographical summary, the fabaqaat, were produced at various periods, and 
there were linguistic analyses of Arabic poetry, particularly those important for 
linguistic analysis. 

It is important to note that Arabic linguistic thinking developed in an accretion- 
ary rather than substitution-like fashion. If Jurjani developed a theory of sentential 
information structure, he saw it as complementing, not replacing, the grammatical 
analysis of the sentence that he inherited from his predecessors. While his 
Dalaa’ il lays the foundation for a sub-discipline known as rhetoric (balaaya), his 
Mudqtasid ‘The mediating’ is a wholly orthodox compendium of Arabic grammar. 


The Form of Arabic Grammatical Theory 

As I have emphasized in the previous section, Arabic grammar developed contin- 
ually over a period of time. Nonetheless, discrete stages are discernible where the 
grammatical tradition took on a fixed form (see Owens 1991: 233), and one can 
use these as reference points in summarizing the theory and methodology behind 
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the grammatical thinking. 

As far as the core grammar goes — phonology, morphology and syntax — a key 
grammarian is the Baghdadian Ibn al-Sarraj (316/928). His al-? Usuwl fiy al-nahw 
effectively established the form of grammatical treatises which is in use in the Ar- 
abic world up to today. While I therefore make reference especially to Sarraj here, 
it should be noted that, by and large, his methodology and theoretical orientation 
follows that of his predecessor Sibawayhi. 

Arabic grammars (including Sibawayhi’s) treat syntax before morphology, 
giving equal weight to the two, phonology as part of morphology (i.e. mor- 
phophonology), and phonetics as part of phonology. There are three axiomatic el- 
ements in Arabic syntactic analysis. Items substitute for each other, forming 
classes. The places of substitution are identified as grammatical functions. The 
functions are linked to each other by means of dependency relations which deter- 
mine case form. If this pithy summary makes Arabic syntactic practice sound like 
“prescient” structuralism it is because modern grammatical theory does indeed 
rest on the same foundation as that supporting Arabic theory (Carter 1973, Owens 
1988). The following example, using the simplified, didactic style of the gram- 
marians, serves as an illustration. 


daraba zayd-un “amr-an 
hit Zayd (nom.) ‘Amr (acc.) 
Verb Agent Object 


“Zayd hit ‘Amr’. 


This sentence consists of three functions, a verb (daraba = fil lit, ‘doing’), an 
agent (zaydun = faa‘il ‘doer’ ) and an object (“amran = maf‘uwi bihi ‘done to it’). 
The verb governs both agent and object, the former in the nominative, the latter in 
the accusative. At each position other items could occur. In subject position, for 
example, one could have muwsaa ‘Musa’, for example: 


daraba muwsaa ‘amr-an 


It happens that muwsaa has one invariable form, and the characteristic -u nom- 
inative suffix does not appear on it. By virtue of its substituting at the agent posi- 
tion, however, muwsaa is equally an agent, and it is equally governed by the verb, 
its form being implicitly (muqaddar ‘implied’ ) nominative. It is by the use of sub- 
stitution techniques that a whole range of morphologically irregular forms, pro- 
nouns, demonstratives, compound and diptotic nouns, etc. are accommodated 
within a simple grammatical framework. An Arabic syntax is by and large an ex- 
plication of what can occur and cooccur at each of the thirty or so syntactic posi- 
tions which are customarily distinguished, Among the most important are topic 
(mubtada? ‘beginning’ ) and comment (xabar ‘news’) in a nominal sentence, verb 
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(fi<1), agent (faa‘il) and the various types of objects in the verbal sentence (direct 
object, maf uwl bihi, absolute object maf<uwi mutlag ‘what is done unrestricted’, 
locative (termed either maf‘uwl fiyhi ‘done in it’ or darf ‘container’ ), as well as 
the various nominal elements, adjective (variously, na‘t ‘description’, sifa ‘qual- 
ity’ or wagsf ‘description’), substitute (badal ‘replacement’) and conjunct (‘a¢f 
‘bending’ ), to name but a few. Within each of these categories various subclasses 
were distinguished. 

The largest functional unit in Arabic is the sentence (kalaam ‘speaking, talk, 
statement’ or jum/a ‘sum’ ), though a function of special type since its existence is 
not established by a single substitution class, Nor are the functions which are in a 
sentence, jumla, said to be functions of the sentence. One never finds in Arabic 
grammars phrases such as ‘agent of the sentence’ (faa‘il al-jumla or faa‘il al- 
kalaam). Instead, the concept integrating the sub-parts of the sentence, verb, 
agent, object etc. is dependency. One item, a verb, for example, as in daraha zayd- 
un ‘amr-an, governs (ya°milu) another in a particular form, nominative in the 
case of agent, accusative in the case of object. In general the Arabic notion of de- 
pendency and that defined in certain modem versions (e.g. Tesniére 1959) rest on 
common principles, 

Arabic morphology, or sarf ‘turning away’, has as its basis a formal and a dis- 
tributional component. The distributional consisted in the division of Arabic 
words into three major classes: noun (ism ‘name’), verb (fi‘/) and particle (harf 
‘edge’ ). Each of these in turn contained numerous subclasses. Under noun, for ex- 
ample, was understood common and proper nouns, adjectives, pronouns, demon- 
stratives and relative pronouns. The rationale for the subclassification was partly 
formal — nouns have case endings but particles do not, for instance — but ultimate- 
ly, distributional properties were decisive, each class being defined by its mutual 
commutational possibilities (see Owens 1989). The ability of an item to be sub- 
stituted at a syntactic position defined the basic unit of morphology, the word (kal- 
ima): whatever can be commuted is a word, for instance the subject muwsaa in 
daraba muwsaa ‘amr-an. The m or muw of muwsaa, however, cannot alone be 
substituted with other items, are not therefore words, and hence are not units sus- 
ceptible to analysis at the level of sarf. 

While the word is the morphological element which is distributed in larger con- 
structions, the basic unit of morphological analysis is the root (°as/ ‘root’), a con- 
sonantal skeleton. This skeleton was represented conventionally by the template 
fl (the root for ‘doing’), which stands for the three consonantal positions, initial, 
medial and final, that most roots have. Roots of more than three consonants were 
represented by adding an / for each basic consonant; tarjama ‘translate’, would 
have the structure f"//. The combination of root + vowel pattern, forming a stem, 
is designated wazn ‘weight’ or binaa’ ‘building’. It is the stems, of course, which 
make up the word classes. Short vowels generally had no special status in Arabic 
morphological theory, though their discrete morphological status was hinted at 
(Owens 1988: 110 on the thirteenth-century grammarian Astarabadhi), The stem 
kataba = the wazn “fa‘ala” is simply an instance of a 3rd person perfect verb. 
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Of course, stems in Arabic can consist of more than basic root consonants + 
vowel patterns. They may contain, singly or in various combinations, prefixes 
(ma-ktab ‘office’), infixes (?in-t-agala ‘move’) and suffixes (hamr-aa’ ‘red 
(£.)’). It was well recognized that these elements often represented, relative to the 
consonantal root, extra-lexical semantic elements, and they were given a distinct 
status and representation in morphological theory. A basic distinction was drawn 
between the root (?as/) and non-root (zaa’ida ‘increasing’ ) consonants, the latter 
by and large comprising the affixes. Whereas the root consonants are represented 
in the standard template as f"/, the added consonants were represented by them- 
selves, so that the morphological structure of the three examples given above in 
this paragraph would be ma-f<al, ?i-f-t‘ala and fa‘l-aa’. Usually a consonantal 
root appears in a number of morphological guises, and identifying all of them was 
the domain of tasriyf ‘alteration, drainage’, effectively the identification of all ba- 
sic and derived forms applicable to a given root. 

In most cases the added consonants are readily distinguishable from the root, In 
the relatively few cases where they are not, various criteria (semantic, morphotac- 
tic, derivational, see Owens 1988: 115) were developed for deciding what be- 
longed to the root, what not. 

A more fundamental problem to the representation of root/non-root structure 
was presented by the various phonological changes which root consonants could 
undergo. Miyzaan ‘weight’, for instance, is based on the root wzn, though no w is 
discernible in it. The greater part of Arabic morphology concemed itself with ex- 
plaining the various phonological changes which roots could undergo. 

The changes were phrased in terms of general phonological processes, deletion 
(hadf ‘deleting’), assimilation (idyaam ‘insertion’), substitution of one sound for 
another (badal metathesis) (tahwiy! ‘transformation’), and rules which affected 
the ‘weak’ consonants w and y (qalb ‘heart, center’). The rules applied to ideal 
underlying morphological forms which served as the input. Miyzaan ‘scales’, for 
instance, is based on the underlying form mi-f‘aal (cf. mi-qdaar ‘measure’ ) = mi- 
wzaan. A general phonological rule changes the sequence iw to ly (cf. e.g. du‘iya 
‘be invited’ < du‘iwa). The rules apply in succession, and a given underlying form 
may undergo four or five different rules before the final surface form is reached, 
as is the case, for instance, with qui-tu ‘I said’, from underlying *gawal-tu. 

The rules defining the changes are not strictly phonological, but rather mor- 
phophonological. That is, potentially every rule with phonological effect has its 
domain restricted by morphological domain: a rule may apply to nouns, but not to 
verbs, or vice versa; a rule that holds for a basic consonantal root may not apply 
to a non-basic (zaa’id) one; rules applying stem initially (at ‘f’) may not apply 
stem finally (at ‘!’). 

Arabic morphophonological theory is entirely orientated toward explaining for- 
mal deviation from an underlying stem. It is thus not surprising that phonetics is. 
not introduced as an independent component of grammar parallel to syntax and 
morphology, but rather in conjunction with one aspect of morphophonology, 
namely assimilation, Most assimilation rules, like the voicing of ¢ in iddaraba ‘be 
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confused’ (< idtaraba), or the emphatization of t in the same example, are speci- 
fiable only with a precise phonetic description of the sounds involved, for assim- 
ilation can be due to various phonetic factors: in the example just cited two 
independent assimilation processes are attested, one in terms of voicing, the other 
in terms of manner (emphasis), 

While phonetics is, within the Arabic model, conceptually a part of morphol- 
ogy, the classificatory categories used are largely articulatory and were sub- 
categorized as to place (some fifteen points in al! distinguished, starting from the 
glottis, the classification being hampered by the fact that no theoretical distinction 
was drawn between an active and passive articulator); manner (including stops 
Sadiyd ‘strong’, fricatives rixw ‘loose, flabby’ etc., eight in all) and voicing (or 
tenseness, various interpretations have been given the terms majhuwr/mahmuws 
‘made loud/whispered’). A sound like t was thus given a multiple characteriza- 
tion: voiceless (mahmuws), stop (Sadiyd ), pronounced at the tongue tip and inci- 
sor tip, and implicitly, non-emphatic (not mutbag ‘covered’), Assimilation could 
affect a sound along one or more of these classificatory parameters. 

The core grammar thus contained detailed treatment of syntax, morphology 
(and morphophonology) and phonetics, As already mentioned, the data, and for 
the most part, theoretical descriptive apparatus pertaining to this grammar are to 
be found in Sibawayhi, and were organized in a coherent way by Ibn al-Sarraj, 
Around Ibn al-Sarraj’s time a further interest gained prominence, one touched on, 
but not developed as an independent linguistic endeavor, in the pre-tenth-century 
grammar, This was an interest in the relation between items fulfilling the ideal 
grammatical/morphological structure (asi) of the language and those deviating 
from this ideal (far° ‘branch, twig’). The ideal pertained both to structures and to 
items realizing these structures, The ideal was in some sense the most basic, sim- 
plest, or, the metaphor I prefer, unmarked to be found. For instance, in morphol- 
ogy the ideal root was one containing three consonants (not four or five, which are 
statistically marked), none of which are “weak,” i.e. y or w, since these consonants 
tended to undergo various sorts of phonological changes. In syntax the most un- 
marked parts of the sentence were topic and comment of a nominal sentence and 
verb and agent of the verbal sentence, whereas direct objects and locative objects 
are marked (far‘). The “proof” that topic/comment and verb/agent are unmarked 
is that they, in opposition to objects, are obligatory. Virtually any grammatical cat- 
egory could be given a markedness status relative to another one, and in some 
cases markedness hierarchies were postulated, one item being closer to the basic 
(as!) category than one (far‘), but less close than another. For instance, Bohas 
and Guillaume (1984: 68) point out that Sibawayhi draws up a three-way 
hierarchy defining the sounds ’—y—w (going from least to most marked), whereby 
the ‘heaviest’ (-a@qal ‘heavier’, most marked) may undergo certain changes 
which the others do not. Thus, the initial w of waqa‘a ‘he fell’ is deleted in the 
imperfect, yaga‘u, whereas the y will usually be kept, yayminu ‘go right’. The ex- 
planation for this is that y is lighter (’axaff) ‘lighter’ or less marked than w. 

Implicitly, the entire organization of Ibn al-Sarraj’s grammar is built around the 
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notion of markedness, always beginning with unmarked categories then moving 
to marked, In summarizing the various grammatical functions, for instance, he be- 
gins with a summary of the functions which the nominative case could assume 
(topic, comment, agent), since the nominative was assumed to be the basic case. 
He moves next to accusative functions (absolute, direct, locative object, etc.), and 
ends with the genitive (possessive, object of preposition), the least basic. Marked- 
ness considerations further informed the treatment within these categories. 
Among the nominative functions, for example, the nominal sentence is treated be- 
fore the verbal, based on the assumption that nouns are unmarked relative to verbs. 

Interest in pragmatic matters led to a further layer of grammatical analysis. 
Jurjani (471/1078) sought to explain the meaning difference between (a) and (b) 


(a) dahaba zayd-un ‘(What happened is that) Zayd left’ 
(b) zayd-un dahaba ‘(It is) Zayd (who) left’ 


on the basis of new and old information. (a) would be appropriate if one were con- 
centrating on the action itself, whereas (b) would be appropriate if the actor Zayd 
were the most important aspect of the discourse. The new information was placed 
first, the presupposed afterwards. It is important to note here that Jurjani essen- 
tially formalized a multi-systemic analysis of sentence structure: at the grammat- 
ical level (a) is a verbal sentence and (b) nominal, two fundamentally distinct 
sentence types. At the informational level both sentences share a common dichot- 
omization into new/given information. 

Pragmatics continued to interest linguists. A basic distinction was drawn be- 
tween performative (inSaa’ iy ‘creative’ ) and enunciative (xabariy ‘reportive’) ut- 
terances (Larcher 1991), and detailed analyses were made of individual 
structures, The seventh/thirteenth-century grammarian al-Astarabadhi, for exam- 
ple, analyzed laakinna ‘but’ in terms of the predicate *astadraktu ‘I have correct- 
ed’, an abstract semantic element whose Ist person subject reflects al- 
Astarabadhi’s assumption that each utterance presupposes a speaker (Larcher 
1992). 


Lexicons 
Arab scholars were equally active in the field of lexicography. Ibn Manzur’s (711/ 
1311) Lisaan al-‘arab ‘The Arabic tongue’, for instance, runs to fifteen volumes, 
each volume about 400 pages long, approximately 80,000 entries in all. While the 
dictionaries were comprehensive to a fault, it is notable that they never attained 
the structured order found in the study of grammar (see Langhade 1994, Haywood 
1959: 82, Wild 1965: 56). I will briefly illustrate this here with a summary of the 
entry for Afr (Vol. 5: 144-151) from the Lisaan. 

The main organizing principle within the lemmas was semantic and pragmatic, 
a given stem form being repeated as often as distinct meanings were associated 
with it. The lemma for &fr begins with the verbal noun kufr with the (1) meaning 
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‘disbelief’ (naqiyd al-’ iymaan); in the next short paragraph kufr is given with the 
(2) sense of ‘disavowal of grace’, and in the long third paragraph xufr in the (3) 
sense of ‘denial (juhuwd) of grace’. There is no explicit intimation that the mean- 
ings are related. Sometimes other derivationally related forms are listed with the 
different senses of kufr, sometimes not. With the first sense four related verb 
forms are given (yakfuru, kafarnaa, kafaruw twice), three in examples, one to il- 
lustrate verbal nouns. No definition of a verb kafara is offered. Three verbal noun 
forms in the function of absolute object are listed with the first meaning, kufran, 
kufuwran and kufraanan. There is no discussion of their respective meanings. 
With the second sense of kufr no other related forms are listed. With the third a 
large number are, including again the verbal nouns kufuwran, kufraanan, as well 
as other forms, kaafir (with its three plurals, kuffaarun, kafaratun and kifaarun), 
mukaffar ‘denied grace and its goodness’, and others (twelve in all). Again, there 
is usually no explicit definition of the meanings of these related forms. One would 
assume presumably that they are to be accommodated under meaning three. There 
is further discussion of various connotations of kufr, though under which of the 
first three senses they are subsumed is not made clear, Kufr in the sense of ‘inno- 
cence’ is discussed on p. 145, It is noteworthy that at the end of p. 145 the basic 
(asl) meaning of k/r is said to relate to ‘covering’. The basic meaning, however, 
is introduced only after lengthy discussion of the pragmatically more prominent 
religious connotations of the root. On p. 147 a new sub-entry, kafr ‘covering’ is 
introduced and on p. 148 kufr returns again, though with the meaning ‘pitch for 
sealing ships’, The lemma for kfr ends with further morphological forms based on 
kyr. 

Throughout the lemmas are found references from the Qur‘an, Hadith, and po- 
etry, and various grammatical points, mainly morphological are mentioned, such 
as whether a noun is diptotic or not. The interpretations of previous lexicographers 
are cited quite often. 

In strong contrast to formally based grammar, meaning has a more central role 
than form. There is no single form ku/r; rather there is kufr, with meaning 1, kufr2 
with meaning 2, kufr3, etc. The derivationally related forms, the tasriyf of kr, are 
consequently listed only when they happen to have some special semantic relation 
to the sense of kfr under discussion, The basic passive participle form makfuwr, 
for example is mentioned only once and that in the sub-lemma kafr meaning ‘dust’ 
(turaab): ramaad makfuwr means ‘dust-covered ashes’. 

In terms of the structure of its lemmas, the Lisaan is more or less typical of ear- 
lier works (e.g. Ibn Sida’s (458/1066) Muhkam ‘The precisely planned’ and later 
lexicons like al-Zabiydi’s (1205/1791) Taaj al-‘aruws ‘The crown of the bride’ 
had relatively little organizational improvement, It was only in the nineteenth cen- 
tury that dictionaries took on the form common today. 


The Arabic Grammatical Tradition and Comparative Semitics 
As far as the theoretical and methodological underpinnings of the Arabic tradition 
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go, there is little of special interest to comparative semitics, aside from what they 
have to say about the overall cultural history of the regions where Semitic lan- 
guages are spoken, Such basic notions of linguistic analysis as substitution and de- 
pendency are, presumably, of universal application. The Arabic tradition has had 
a fundamental influence on other Middle Eastern grammatical traditions, like the 
Hebraic and Coptic, and it would be of interest to know to what extent the similar 
structure of the languages facilitated their adoption of the Arabic grammatical 
model. Such an investigation, however, is probably of more interest to general lin- 
guistic theory than to Semitic studies. 

There is, however, an invaluable, if inadvertant, contribution in the Arabic 
grammatical tradition to general Semitics, This lies in the great compendia of facts 
recorded by the grammarians and lexicographers, dialectal forms, socially marked 
forms and outright mistakes (/ahn) for example. This material was used exten- 
sively by Rabin (1951), though it is far from being exhausted, and its judicious 
evaluation will be of fundamental interest to Arabic studies in particular and 
Semitics in general. 
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4 The Hebrew 
Grammatical Tradition 


Arie Schippers 


Grammatical activities in the field of Hebrew appeared relatively late, in a period 
when Hebrew was no longer spoken. Even the most colloquial Hebrew variant, 
rabbinical Hebrew, had died out in the second century. Hebrew had for centuries 
been limited to synagogical and literary use. The Bible was transmitted by the 
Jews from generation to generation, but the vocalization and accentuation notes 
had to be added as “punctuation” to the consonantal text, probably only from the 
beginning of the seventh century. This was at least the opinion of the Rabbanites 
(the mainstream of Judaism) who recognized later traditions such as the orally re- 
vealed Mishnah and the Talmud as a completion of the Written Law of the Bible. 

The Qara’ites, however, were of the opinion that the Bible was self-explanatory 
and required no completion by Oral Law such as the Mishnah and Talmud, which 
were considered by the Rabbanites as writings with great authority, The Qara’ites 
claimed that the Bible had been revealed in its entirety, ‘graven upon the tablets,” 
i.e. “full with vowel and accent signs and not lacking in vowel and accent signs” 
Exkol ha-kofer (see p. 61). Consequently, they were very active in adding diacrit- 
ics. This activity was called the Masorah, i.e. ‘transmission’ or ‘numbering of the 
verses’ (Arabic al-ma:sirah). The first Masoretes were the Ben ASer family of 
whom Abu Sa‘id Aharon ben MoSeh was the most conspicuous member (first half 
of the seventh century). 

One of the systems of vocalizing, the so-called Tiberian system, acquired pri- 
ority in the Jewish world. That may be the reason that a ninth-century author even 
pretended that he had heard common people in the streets of Tiberias speaking He- 
brew, suggesting that there was still a living tradition. 

The development of philology led to the addition of diacritics and served as a 
foundation for the grammatical work starting in the tenth century. In the beginning 
writing about grammar was considered by many to be a vain activity. Grammar- 
ians tried to prove that language studies were necessary for the proper understand- 
ing of the written Word. Qara’ites and Rabbanites disagreed in their 
interpretations of Biblical Hebrew. Another factor which stimulated grammar 
studies was the activity in the field of Arabic grammar by Muslim scholars. The 
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abundance of Arabic philological and grammatical literature was no doubt a stim- 
ulus for the Jews who occupied themselves with Hebrew. This phenomenon of the 
sudden renaissance of Hebrew studies in the tenth and eleventh centuries may also 
have been the reaction of the su‘u-biyyah against the dominant position of the Ar- 
abic language. This movement, supported mainly by officials of Persian origin, 
stressed the particular values of the non-Arab peoples (Su‘u:b) within Islam.The 
Jews became more aware of the value of their own culture and their holy language 
as well. 


The Golden Age of Hebrew Grammar: The Creative Period 

The first among the philologists of the Hebrew language was Sa‘adyah Ga’on or 
Sa‘adiyyah ibn Yu:suf (892-942), born in Fayyu:m (Egypt), the head of the Jew- 
ish community in Babylonia (Iraq) and the foremost personality in Rabbanite Ju- 
daism during the first half of the tenth century. He wrote the Kita:b al-sab‘i:n 
lafzah al-mufradah ‘Book of the seventy unique words’, the first to explain hapax 
legomena (words or roots found only once in the text) of the Bible according to 
their use in rabbinical literature. He also compiled the Kita:b usu:l al-Si‘r 
al-‘ibra:ni: ‘Book of the Roots of Hebrew Poetry’, usually referred to by its He- 
brew title Agron ‘Compendium’, the first Hebrew dictionary with glosses in Ara- 
bic, It consists of two alphabetic listings, according to the first and the last letters. 
Sa‘adyah Ga’on wanted poets to use a better Hebrew. He pointed out the differ- 
ence between letters that stand for the basic meaning of the word, and added letters 
that represent affixes. Equally important was his Kita:b fasi:h luyat 
al-“ibra:niyyah ‘Book of the pure Hebrew language’, in which morphological 
questions of the Hebrew language were dealt with for the first time. 

The interest in linguistic problems spread quickly through North Africa. In 
Tahort, a town in what is now Algeria, lived Yehudah ibn Quraysh (tenth cen- 
tury), who dedicated his Risa:lah ‘Treatise, Epistle’ to the Jewish community of 
Fez. He compared Biblical Hebrew with Aramaic, Mishnaic Hebrew, Arabic and 
other languages such as Berber, 

In the East we have the work by the Qara’ite Abu:-l-FaraS Haru:n ibn al-Farag 
from Jerusalem, the Kita:b al-ka:fi: fi-l-luyah al-‘ibra:niyyah ‘The adequate book 
on the Hebrew language’ and the 579-page manuscript, written in Jerusalem about 
1000, MuStamil ‘ala:-l-usu:] wa-l-fusu:l fi:-l-luyah al-‘ibra:niyyah ‘Comprehen- 
sive Book on the Roots and Branches of the Hebrew Language’. Part 1 of the latter 
is devoted to the ten principles (usu-]) used to determine a form in language; part 
2 deals with infinitives; part 3 with the letters of the alphabet and their division 
into essential (gawhariyyah) and servant letters (xawa:dim; roughly the same dis- 
tinction between basic letters and added ones as made by Sa‘adyah, see p. 60). 
Part 4 deals with particles while part 5 considers many kinds of grammatical ques- 
tions: gender, number, pronouns, transitivity and lexicology. Part 6 is concerned 
with the conjugation of the verb halég; part 7 with a levicography and triliteral 
verbs according to the anagram system; part 8 is a comparison of Hebrew with 
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biblical Aramaic. 

Abu:-l-Farag’s anagram method looks very much like that of the Arabic gram- 
marian al-Xali:] ibn Ahmad (710-786) in his dictionary Kita:b al-‘ayn. This dic- 
tionary is not arranged alphabetically, but by groups of sounds, probably under 
Indian influence, starting with the consonant combinations with the Arabic letter 
‘ayn. Abu:-l-Farag started by explaining all the root combinations containing the 
Hebrew consonant letter ‘ayn, subsequently dealing with other consonant combi- 
nations. The following roots are found in the extant remnant of al-MuStamil’s let- 
ter ‘ayn: “BR, ‘RF, “MR, ‘SB, ‘FL, ‘SB. Under ‘BR all the permutations of the 
three consonant letters are listed, namely: ‘BR, ‘RB, BSR, BR‘, RB‘, R‘B. 

Among other Qara’ite works are David ben Abraham al-Fa:si:’s extensive dic- 
tionary of Biblical Hebrew in Arabic, called Kita:h ja:mi‘ al-alfa:z ‘Comprehen- 
sive book of sounds’ and two grammatical texts: the anonymous book Me’or 
“ayin ‘Eye Light’ or ‘Enlightenment of the Eye’, composed at the end of the elev- 
enth century and the Exkol ha-kofer ‘The cluster of camphire’ (cf. Song of So- 
lomon 1:14)/‘The grape of henna’ by the twelfth-century author Y*hudah Hadassi. 
The former work does not seem to have been influenced by the Andalusian Rab- 
banites and has a completely different grammatical system, whereas the latter is 
heavily influenced by the Andalusian grammarians Hayyu:% and Ibn Gana:h (see 
pp. 62-63). 

The renaissance of Hebrew which manifested itself in the study of Hebrew 
grammar and the new school of Hebrew secular poetry, took place in tenth- and 
eleventh-century Muslim Spain. Jewish patrons emulated the courtly habits of 
their Muslim colleagues. MoSeh ibn ‘Ezra (1055-1138), himself a poet, tells us in 
his Kita:b al-muha:darah wa-|-muéa;karah ‘Book of discussion and commemo- 
ration’ about the learned men who made the revival of Hebrew possible. In the 
fifth chapter of his Kita:b, devoted to a survey of Hebrew literature in Muslim 
Spain, MoSeh ibn ‘Ezra begins (28b) by stating that the reason for the Spanish 
Jews’ mastery of the Hebrew language was the fact that they originated from Jews 
in Jerusalem, where the purest Hebrew was acquired and from where God’s Law 
and Word had come. After the arrival of the Arabs in Andalusia (711 ce), the Jews 
delved deeply into Arabic science, linguistics and poetry (29b). Thereupon God 
revealed to them the secret of their own holy language: phenomena such as weak 
and additional letters were recognized. The first grammarians lived at the Cor- 
doban court of the Jewish patron Abu: Yu:suf Hasday ibn Ishaq ibn Shapru:t 
(915-970). About this maecenas, whose activities initiated the flowering of He- 
brew Andalusian poetry, MoSeh ibn ‘Ezra says in his Kita:b (30ab): “He firmly 
established the pillars of science by surrounding himself with wise men from Syr- 
ia and al-‘Iraq. The authors of his time ... wrote admirable works. They praised 
him in their beautiful poems and writings in the Arabic language. In exchange, 
therefore, he distinguished them with his graceful gifts, while he provided all the 
necessary means to satisfy their wishes.” 

One can conclude from MoSeh ibn ‘Ezra’s sketch that the new poetical school 
arose at a time when there were also many linguistic activities. Linguistic and 
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poetic activities stimulated and influenced each other. Hebrew poets rivaled the 
Arabs in their poetry and adopted the ideal of distilling the purest poetic language 
from the Hebrew of Holy Scripture. 

M’nahem ibn Saruq (born c. 915, Tortosa) lived at the court of Hasday ibn Sha- 
pru:t. His lexicon of the Hebrew language, the Mahbérét ‘Book, Compendium’, 
was believed to be a step forward compared with Sa‘adyah Ga’on’s dictionary. 
Menahem differentiated between roots (y*sod, “iggar, Sorés) and the paragogic or 
added element (toséfét ‘addition’, magar’tim, ‘servants’) within the Hebrew word 
(see p. 60). 

This differentiation, however, already appears in the writings of the Tiberian 
Masorete Aharon ben ASer (see p. 59) and of Sa‘adya ha-Ga’on (p. 60). But 
M’nahem did not possess the theoretical foundations to discover the weak con- 
sonants, For him any consonant that could disappear during the flexion of a root 
does not belong to its basis, but is an added consonant. By means of this empirical 
process, he admits a large number of monoconsonantal and biconsonantal roots, 
Contrary to the widespread custom of writing scientific works in Arabic, his dic- 
tionary was written in Hebrew. It was therefore widely disseminated in Europe. 

M’nahem’s critic, Duna’ ibn Labrat (a name of Berber origin; born c. 925 in 
Morocco; educated in Baghdad by Sa‘adyah), established himself in Cordoba, at 
the court of Hasday ibn Shapru:t. Duna’ ibn Labrat’s criticisms were directed 
mainly against the identification of roots by M*nahem and against the meanings 
he attributed to words, which often entailed theological consequences. Dunai’s 
criticisms of M°nahem unleashed a polemic between the pupils of M°’nahem and 
of Duna’. The pupils of M°nahem also criticized the new metrics introduced by 
Dunas in the poetry of the new Hebrew Andalusian school. This criticism of the 
inadequacy of the Arabic meters for Hebrew poetry was to be repeated later by 
Y°hudah ha-Le:wi (p. 63). 

The discovery of the triradicalism of the Hebrew words and verbs by Yehudah 
(Abu: Zakariyya Yahya:) ben David al-Fa:si: Hayyu:£ (c. 930-c. 1000; born at 
Fez, lived in Cordoba) was revolutionary for Hebrew grammar. He hoped that, by 
the correct philological knowledge of Biblical forms, the holy language would be 
used again by scholars and poets just as in antiquity. Hayyu:8 wrote two mono- 
graphs. He came to the conclusion that every Hebrew verbal root consisted of at 
least three letters (consonants). He called alef, yod, waw and he: “weak” or “soft,” 
because these letters are not written phonetically, but visible in the text. He recog- 
nized that the primae yod verb yaSav has three radicals, and not two, as earlier 
grammarians would say on the basis of the sometimes invisible yod. He also dis- 
covered the concept of compensatory lengthening (Arabic madd ‘lengthening’ ) 
from the basic forms (Arabic asliyyah) of the sound verbs (e.g. pa‘al, or Samar). 
To represent the verbal forms he uses the root p-°-/ (inspired by the similar use of 
f-©-l in Arabic). In his Kita:b al-af‘a:! dawa:t huru-f al-li:zn ‘Book of the verbs 
with weak letters’ he recognizes the following four categories of weak verbs: (1) 
the verba primae alef; (2) the verba primae yod; (3) the verba mediae infirmae 
(with a medial weak radical: yod or waw); (4) the verba tertiae infirmae (whose 
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final radical is weak alef or he: = yod or waw), These are weak because they may 
be omitted in part of the paradigms. In his Kita:b al-af‘a:l dawa:t al-mi@layn 
‘Book of the geminate verbs’ Hayyu:£ dealt with defective forms of verbs that 
have identical second and third radicals (verba mediae geminatae). 

Yonah ibn Gana:h (born in Cordoba c. 990) wanted to write a comprehensive 
and systematic grammar of Biblical Hebrew in the tradition of Hayyu:%. In his old 
age, after 1039, he composed the work which he had been preparing for a long 
time, namely the Kita:b al-tanqi:h ‘Book of detailed investigation’. The first part 
of this book, the Kita:b al-luma‘ ‘Book of variegated flower beds’ was a most 
comprehensive grammar in the tradition of Hayyu:. The second part, the Kita:b 
al-ugu.! ‘Book of the roots’, contains a complete vocabulary of Biblical Hebrew, 
without personal or place names. The letters are listed under their Arabic equiva- 
lents, following the order of the Arabic alphabet (according to roots, geminates 
coming before tertiae alef words). Each derived word is translated into Arabic. 

The poets $°mu’el han-Nagid (993-1055), $*lomo ibn Gabirol (1021-1058), 
and Yehudah ha-Le:wi (1075-1141) were also interested in grammar. S*lomo 
wrote a didactic poem in Hebrew on grammar called Se :fer ha-‘anag ‘Book of the 
necklace’; 98 lines from the original 400 are still extant. $°mu’el han-Nagid is re- 
ported to have written some comments on grammatical works and a dictionary of 
Biblical Hebrew. Yehudah ha-Le:wi wrote his Maga-lat al-‘aru:d ‘Treatise on 
metrics’ — metrics were considered to belong to linguistics — and his Kita:b al-xaz- 
ari: ‘Book of the Khazar king’, in which he made important remarks on the con- 
temporary situation of the Hebrew language. 

MoSeh ibn Chiquitilla or Chicatella lived in the eleventh century. MoSeh ibn 
‘Ezra considered him “one of the principal learned men and linguists” (36b). He 
published a volume entitled Kita:b al-tadki:r wa-l-ta’ ni:0 ‘The Book of masculine 
and feminine genders’. 

Y°hudah ibn Bal’am or Bil’am also lived in the eleventh century. Apparently he 
was born in Toledo, but settled down in Seville after the Christian conquest of To- 
ledo. He was gifted with a polemical spirit and criticized Sa‘adyah Ga’on, Yonah 
ibn Ganazh and $°*mu’el han-Nagid. He even accused MoSeh ibn Chiquitilla of be- 
ing an atheist, and attacked his rationalism, he himself being a traditionalist. His 
writings include the Kita:b al-tagni:s ‘Book of Homonyms’ and the Kita:b 
al-af‘a:l al-muStaqqah min al-asma:’ ‘Book on the denominative verbs’. 

Ibn Baru:n (c. 1100, Saragossa) was the author of the Kita:b al-muwa:zanah 
bayn al-luyah al-‘ibra:niyyah wa-l-‘arabiyyah ‘Book of comparison between the 
Hebrew and the Arabic language’. In this work he mentions nearly all the preced- 
ing linguists and also Arab grammarians. It contains a section on the comparative 
grammar of Arabic and Hebrew, and a lexicographical section. In the latter he pre- 
sents the biblical roots which have an equivalent in Arabic in pronunciation and 
meaning. 
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The Second Period of the Grammarians of Hebrew: 

The Period of Dissemination 

In this period the grammarians of Hebrew were less original than their predeces- 
sors, But philosophical linguistic questions still troubled them: they developed 
ideas about the essence of language and its epistemological nature, thoughts about 
the origin of language and the reason for the multiplicity of the languages, the 
links between language and climate, the question whether language was natural or 
conventional, and of whether it was created or pre-existent (Zwiep 1995). 

After the Christian reconquest of some territories and the expulsion of the Jews 
from Muslim Spain by the Almoravids and Almohades, most Jewish intellectuals 
lived in Christian Spain and Provence, where the knowledge of Arabic was declin- 
ing. They therefore translated most of the grammatical works from Arabic into 
Hebrew. The Hebrew versions were disseminated all over Europe. The translators 
tried to express in concise Hebrew the findings of Hayyu:% and Ibn Ganazh. Ad- 
aptations for Western Europe were made by Abraham ibn ‘Ezra (1089-1164), Ibn 
Parhon (twelfth century), Y°hudah ibn Tibbon (c. 1120-c.1190), Jose:f Qimhi: 
(c. 1105-1235) and his sons Dawid Qimhi: (c. 1160-1235) and MoSeh Qimhi: 
(died c, 1190, and Yishaq ben Mo%eh ha-Le:wi, called Profiat Duran (died c. 
1414). Jose:f Qimhi: is specially worth mentioning because of his vowel theory. 
Instead of the traditional seven ‘kings’ (vowels), he opted for five contrasting 
pairs of long and short vowels [a:-a; e:-@; u:-u; 0:-0; i:-i]. In connection with David 
Qimhi: we have to mention his Miklol ‘Magnificence’, the most widely dissemi- 
nated grammar and dictionary of Hebrew in the Middle Ages. 
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5 Akkadian 


Giorgio Buccellati 


Akkadian is the oldest attested Semitic language (with Eblaite, which several As- 
syriologists consider a branch of Akkadian, though it is treated separately in this 
volume). The earliest period, known as Old Akkadian, dates to between 2350 and 
2200: the major textual evidence consists of royal inscriptions. After a Sumerian 
resurgence, from which fewer Akkadian texts are found, the documentation re- 
sumes shortly after 2000 BCE and continues unbroken until about the time of 
Christ, with all major types of texts attested for most periods. It is also from that 
date that begins the distinction between Babylonian in the South and Assyrian in 
the northeast. Four periods may be distinguished, corresponding roughly to cycles 
lasting about five centuries each: Old Babylonian and Old Assyrian in the first 
half, Middle Babylonian and Middle Assyrian in the second half of the second 
millennium; Neo-Babylonian and Neo-Assyrian in the first half and Late Babylo- 
nian in the second half of the first millennium. It is generally assumed that Akka- 
dian came to be no longer spoken sometime in the first half of the first millennium, 
when it was effectively replaced by Aramaic. In addition, Assyriologists speak at 
times of Classic Babylonian, referring to the Old Babylonian dialect and its sur- 
vivals. The most important such survival is also known as Standard Babylonian, 
which describes the language used in the literary texts copied and in some cases 
written in the first half of the first millennium. 

The best-known literary texts, such as Gilgamesh or the Creation Epic, are pre- 
served in their most complete textual versions in tablets from the late periods writ- 
ten precisely in Standard Babylonian, but there are significant literary texts from 
all periods, including especially political texts (royal inscriptions ). The Code of 
Hammurapi is in part a legal text and in part a document of political literature, thus 
providing the best example of Classic Babylonian. We are also fortunate in having 
several thousand letters from all periods, which give us the best evidence for spo- 
ken language. 


Phonemics 

Akkadian phonemes show a considerable reduction of the inventory from an ear- 
lier/archaic stage. In particular, all pharyngeals and laryngeals came to be realized 
(at least by the beginning of the second millennium) as glottal stop, and all inter- 
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dentals as sibilants. The only innovative element is the introduction of a vowel e, 
which in part was conditioned by the loss of pharyngeals and laryngeals (e.g., 
‘abar- > > ebér- ‘to cross’). The full inventory is as follows: 


Consonants 
p t k 7 
b d g 
t q 
s 5 h 
Zz 
$ 
m n 
1 
T 
w y 
Vowels 
i u 
e a 


All vowels and consonants may occur either long or short; notation of length in 
cuneiform writing is for the most part irregular, Assyriological practice distin- 
guishes two degrees of lengths, marked respectively by a macron and a circum- 
flex, e.g., band ‘builder’. There is however no indication that such a distinction 
obtained in actual phonemic reality, and it is generally applied according to his- 
torical criteria: contraction length is rendered by a circumflex, and morphological 
length by a macron. It seems best to avoid Assyriological use and retain a single 
length indicated by a macron. 

Very little is known about stress, but it, too, appears to be non-phonemic. 


Internal Inflection 


The Root 
Internal inflection is a system comprising two interdigitating sets of discontinuous 
morphemes, roots and patterns. 

Structurally, a root can be isolated only when it interdigitates with at least two 
patterns. For example, the three nouns, dunn- ‘power’, >umm- ‘mother’, and fupp- 
‘tablet’, seem to be derived from the same pattern purr-. But while dunn- is part 
of a distributional array which includes dann- ‘powerful’, dunnun- ‘to strengthen’, 
there are no such forms as *?amm-, *?ummum-, *tapp-, *tuppup- — hence we can- 
not isolate any such root as *?mm or *{pp. 
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Properly, the term “nominal root” should be used for such roots from which 
multiple noun formations (and no verb formations) may be derived, In Akkadian, 
this obtains only with numerals. Otherwise, all roots are verbal-nominal, in that 
both verbal and nominal patterns may be derived from them. This means that all 
verbs imply a root, while nouns may or may not imply it. There are no roots from 
which only verbs can be derived. 

Also lexical in nature is the “root vowel.” The term implies that this vowel is an 
element of the root, on the same level as the consonants and therefore a morpho- 
logical element — but that is not so. The root vowel is a lexical determinant for ap- 
propriate patterns from finite verbal forms from any root, and will be treated 
below with patterns. 

All Akkadian roots consist of three or four elements, called “radicals.’’ Each 
radical can be either (1) a simple consonant, or (2) a set of possible realizations, 
including length and @ next to regular consonants. Only one realization occurs for 
the radical at any given time, and it is conditioned morphophonemically. The roots 
of the first type are called “strong” roots, those of the second “weak” roots. 

There are limits to the combinations of consonants which can occur together to 
form a root. For example, two emphatics do not cooccur in the same root, and 
when comparative considerations would require them, one of them is realized as 
voiceless (e.g., Akkadian sbt for Semitic sh#). 


Patterns 


Farmal Aspects 

There is a difference in pattern formation between nouns and verbs. They fall in 
different groups characterized by special sets of markers. While the nominal pat- 
terns may be arranged in a unilineal sequence, with each pattern becoming pro- 
gressively more complex, the verbal patterns are bidimensional, defined by a 
system of two coordinates. 

The system of verbal and nominal patterns overlap with regard to their internal 
inflection in three instances: the infinitive, verbal adjective and participle. From 
the point of view of external inflection, all three behave like nouns, receiving end- 
ings for number, gender, case, but not person, tense or mood. These three patterns 
however, are fully integrated from the viewpoint of internal inflection, into the co-. 
ordinate system of verbal patterns. In addition, these three types of nouns, alone 
among all nouns, can govern both the genitive case (like other nouns) and the ac- 
cusative case (like the verbs). Because of this special relationship with the verb, 
these nouns will be considered throughout as part of the system of verbal patterns 
and called “verbal nouns,” The other nouns which are also derived from a verbal 
root, but do not fit into the coordinate system or govern the accusative, will be 
called ‘‘deverbal nouns.” The verbal patterns proper (aside from verbal nouns) 
will be called the “finite forms.” 

The traditional paradigm is followed here (Table 5.1, p. 72), with some modi- 
fication. Apart from minor points of nomenclature (e.g., B for the basic stem rath- 
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Table 5.1 Finite forms with affixes of external inflection 








Imperative Preterite Perfect Present 

BSg. 3c. > -iprus >-iptaras >-iparras 
2m. purus t-aprus t-aptaras t-aparras 

f. pur[u]s-i t-aprus-i t-aptar{a]s-i t-aparras-I 

le. ?-aprus > -aptaras > -aparras 

Pl. 3m. >-iprus-ii >-iptar[a]s-ti ?-iparras-i 
f. > -iprus-4 > .iptar[a|s-4 >-iparras- 

2c. pur[u]s-a t-aprus-a t-aptar[a|s-a t-aparras-a 

ic. n-iprus n-iptaras n-iparras 
NSg. 3c. ?-ipparis >-ittapras > -ipparras 
2m. napris t-apparis t-attapras t-apparras 
f. napris-i t-appar[i]s-i t-attapras-I t-apparras-I 

Ic. >-apparis >-attapras ?-apparras 
Pl. 3m. ?-ippar[i]s-ii > -ittapras-O >-ipparras-t 
f, >-ippar[i]s-a ?-ittapras-a >-ipparras-4 
2c. napris-a t-appar[i]s-a t-attapras-a t-apparras-a 

Ic. n-ipparis n-ittapras n-ipparras 
DSg. 3c. ?-uparris ?-uptarris > -uparras 
2m. purris t-uparris t-uptarris t-uparras 

f. purris-i t-uparris-i t-uptarris-i t-uparras-i 

Ic. > -uparris > -uptarris ?-uparras 

Pl. 3m. >-uparris-0 > -uptarris-d >-uparras-i 
f. >-uparris-a ?-uptarris-a ?-uparras-a 

2c. purris-4 t-uparris-4 t-uptarris-a t-uparras-4 

lc. n-uparris n-uptarris n-uparras 

5Sg. 3c. >-uSapris > -ustapris > -uSapras 
2m. Supris t-uSapris t-nStapris t-uSapras 

f. Supris-i t-uSapris-1 t-uStapris-i t-uSapras-I 

Ic. >-uSapris > -ustapris ?-uSapras 
Pl. 3m. > -uSapris-t ? -uStapris-0 >-uSapras-0 
f. >-uSapris-a ?-ustapris-4 > -uSapras-a 

2c. Supris-a t-uSapris-a t-uStapris-a t-uSapras-a 

lc. n-uSapris n-uStapris n-uSapras 





er than G for the German “Grundstamm’), and of sequence (BNDS instead of 
BDNS), the main difference is that the permansive is not considered here a “‘tense” 
of the verb, but rather a special form of nominal sentence (see p. 81-82, 87). 

In contrast to the verbal patterns, the nominal patterns do not exhibit such a cor- 
relation of markers, and can only be listed in a unilinear fashion. When a pattern 
is closely correlated with a given stem, it is formally limited to just that particular 
stem, i.e., the characteristic marker is not carried over into other stems. For exam- 
ple, the pattern tapris- is characteristic of the D stem (it occurs frequently with 
roots which are attested only in the D stem, e.g., teslit- ‘prayer’). But, the charac- 
teristic ¢ in front of the first radical does not occur with this meaning for patterns 
connected with other stems. 

Even though the system of nominal patterns is unilinear, it is nevertheless a true 
system because each pattern does have a specific meaning which is then integrated 
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with the semantic value of the root to form the word proper. In this the deverbal 
nouns are markedly different from non-interdigitating nouns (primary nouns and 
loanwords) which may be of the same shape but do not carry the meaning of the 
pattern. For example, all nouns of the pattern mapras- from verbal roots normally 
carry a meaning which can be placed under the category of noun of instrument (or 
place); but the word masmasS- ‘incantation priest’, though outwardly of the same 
shape, does not have anything in common with that category, because it is a loan- 
word from Sumerian. 


Notional Categories 

The formal system of coordinates outlined above has a close correlation with se- 
mantic categories and syntactic values, One set of forms include the infinite and 
finite forms, i.e,, verbal nouns, moods and tenses. The two moods are the imper- 
ative to express positive command, and the indicative to express a statement. The 
indicative mood is divided into three tenses, i.e., forms which denote the temporal 
position of the action vis-a-vis the speaker: preterite for past action and present for 
present or future action. Traditional Akkadian grammar recognizes a third tense, 
the perfect, but a separate morphological status for this tense is doubtful, and it 
seems more likely that forms so understood should be treated as preterites of the 
t-stem, In this presentation, however, the perfect is retained as a separate tense. 

The most important stems are the following: 


Bstem for the basic meaning of the root 

D stem as factitive, intensive, pluralitive of B (lengthening of the middle rad- 
ical) 

5 stem as causative or elative of B (prefix $) 

N stem as passive or ingressive of B (prefix N or length) 

t as reciprocal or separative of B and passive of D and § 

in as iterative of B, N, D, § 


Here are some examples. For one set of forms, no relationship is involved: the 
infinitive (-alakum ‘to go’), the stative participle (damqum ‘good’), the active 
participle (sabitum ‘the one who seizes’). Another set of forms does involve the 
relationship of time: the present—future refers to an action which is either contem-. 
porary or posterior (igabbi ‘he speaks’ or ‘he will speak’), the preterite refers to a 
past action (igbi ‘he spoke’ ), the imperative refers to an action contemporary with 
the speaker — command (gibi ‘speak!’). If retained as a distinct verbal form, the 
perfect refers (in some periods of Akkadian) to an action which is following an 
earlier point in time, or which came before the speaker’s utterance (igtabi ‘he then 
spoke’, ‘he will have spoken’), 

We have roots of condition (for which the term “stative” can be used), and of 
action (“fientive”). The infinitive is indifferent to aspect (damdqum is either stat- 
ive ‘to be good’, or fientive ‘to become good’), the first participle is stative 
(dam[iJqum ‘good, endowed with the condition of goodness’), while the second 
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participle is fientive (sdbitum ‘the one who seizes at a given point in time’). How- 
ever, all finite forms are punctual. 

' The attitude of the speaker refers to the stance taken vis-d-vis the process, de- 
pending on whether process is described in a statement, or solicited through a 
summons. The traditional terms used for this are ‘indicative’ in the first case, and 
‘imperative’ in the second. Both are called moods. Note that this notional category 
is represented by two different types of formal categories, that is, the moods de- 
rived through internal inflection (described here) and those derived through ex- 
ternal inflection (for which see below), 

As indicated earlier, nominal patterns, or deverbal nouns, do not exhibit as com- 
plex a paradigm as the verbal patterns, because instead of a matrix, they have a 
more linear pattern. One major distinction obtains, on the notional level, depend- 
ing on whether or not a reference is implied to the subject of the verbal process. 
In the first case we have subject nouns (sabbdtum ‘robber’ ) and in the other de- 
scription nouns (i.e., nouns which describe the process as such, without reference 
to a subject), for example, sibtum ‘seizing’. In terms of the verbal nouns, the first 
category is parallel to the participles, and the second to the infinitive. 


Patterns from Strong Triradical Roots 

All verbal patterns (see Table 5.1, p. 72) include two to four vowels (except for 
the affixes which are elements of external, not internal, inflection), The vowels 
are always short except in two cases, the B infinitive and the B participle. Only the 
first and last vowels, however, are distinctive; the middle vowel(s), when present, 
is/are always, indistinctively, the same, namely a (which may have been realized 
as a). 

The function of the first vowel is to serve as auxiliary stem marker. It may be 
noted that a vocalic differentiation of the stems is often necessary, because con- 
sonantism by itself is not always distinctive — for example, in the B present (pr:s) 
and D present (also pr:s). The first vowel of the B and N stems is either a or i, with 
the exception of the Bt(n), N, Ntn participle and the B imperative. The first vowel 
of the D and § stems is u throughout. 

The last vowel serves as the main noun/tense marker. A differentiation of the 
nouns and tenses by vowel is generally necessary, because consonantism by itself 
is usually not distinctive, as in the D preterite (pris) and present (also pr:s). In the 
derived stems, the final vowel is as follows: u for infinitive and durative participle, 
i for punctual participle, imperative preterite and perfect and a for present. 

The root vowel is determined lexically, and one will derive notations as to vo- 
calism (a, i, u, and u/a) from the lexicon. The vocalism of the last syllable is, in 
the patterns of the B and N stems, dependent upon this lexical item for each finite 
form and most imperatives. 

The root vowel is either a single phoneme (a, i, u) or a set of two alternating 
phonemes (u/a). When the root is single, the same vowel is found in all finite 
forms of B(tn) or N(tn). When the root vowel is alternating, a is found in all the 
same finite forms except for the imperative and preterite B, where uw is found. In 
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the case of some verbs, the imperative and preterite N (but not the perfect) show 
i as the last vowel, under partial influence of the vocalism of D and §. 


Patterns from Strong Quadriradical Roots 

The patterns from quadriconsonantal roots are symbolized by prid as equivalent 
of prs. The vocalism is identical to that of triconsonantal pattern, except that an 
extra vowel a is added whenever there would otherwise be three consonants in 
cluster. 

No quadriradical occurs in the B stem, except for the verbal and deverbal nouns 
listed in the paradigm above. A few roots occur only in the D stem, while all others 
occur only in the N(tn) and §(tn) stems. Some common roots are Sqll ‘to hang’, 
bikt ‘to cross, go over’, prXd ‘to flee’. 


External Inflection 


The Noun 


General Concepts and Notional Categories 

There are two basic types of nominal external inflection. The first consists of af- 
formatives which are added immediately to the core of an interdigitating noun, or 
to the base of any other noun (primary, loanword, or even proper name). These 
afformatives serve to derive nouns from other nouns, hence they are here called 
denominal afformatives. The second type consists of markers for number, gender 
and case of which there are four different sets, traditionally called “states.” Each 
noun can occur in any one of these states. 

Denominal afformatives and markers for number and gender have a specific se- 
mantic value which is context free. Afformatives are an aspect of lexical deriva- 
tion, and have traditionally been associated with internal inflection; however, this 
correlation is valid on the notional level only, while on the formal level afforma- 
tive derivation and internal inflection are irreducible. Thus AsSur-i-um ‘Assyrian’ 
on the one hand and damg-um ‘good’ on the other are identical in terms of deriva- 
tional value (as adjectives), but presuppose completely different morphological 
processes. 

There are cases where morphological marking does not correspond to the per- 
tinent physical features, e.g., when a singular marker is used for items which are 
plural in count (“collective”), or when an item which is feminine in sex is not 
marked as feminine in gender. There are also cases where no sex differentiation is 
present in the pertinent items, ¢.g., with inanimates or abstracts, though they still 
have a grammatical gender. 

The markers for state and case serve as overt signals of certain syntactical cor- 
relations, and as such they are intrinsically context bound. A syntactical descrip- 
tion, however, will sort the data from the viewpoint of syntactical categories, 
which do not correspond on a one-to-one basis with morphological markers. 
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Hence it is useful here to index, as it were, the pertinent markers for their value, 
leaving for the syntax a structural explanation of what this value really is. The 
states of the noun serve as markers for predication and annexation (a special type 
of nominalization), The cases serve as markers for major and minor constituents 
within sentences or noun phrases. 

The first or “normal” state (e.g., sinnistum ‘a woman’) exhibits the fullest range 
of variations, with a basic distinction in three cases, two numbers and two genders. 

The second or “construct” state (¢.g., sinnisti ‘the woman of’) differs from the 
normal state in the case inflection, in that the basic distinction is only between two 
cases, and also because of some difference in the case endings themselves. 

The third or “absolute” state (e.g., sinni¥ ‘woman’) exhibits only a distinction 
for gender and number, and none for case. 

The fourth or “predicative” state (e.g., sinnisat ‘she is a woman’) is completely 
undifferentiated, i.e., it exhibits no inflectional variation at all when bound with 
suffix. It differentiates for gender and number only when the suffix is zero, 


Denominal Afformatives 
The main denominal, or derivational, afformatives, are only three, but they are 
common in usage and structurally important. They ail serve to form nouns out of 
other nouns. The first of these is used for description of condition, the others for 
the subject of action or condition. 


1 -it- is used to form abstracts, e.g., from the core Sarr- ‘king’ one derives 
Jarr-iit- ‘kingship’; the afformative can be added to loanwords (e.g., 
tupSarr-dt- ‘scribal art’) and even proper names (e.g., Hanigalbat-uat- ‘Han- 
igalbat citizenship’ ). 

2 -dn- is used to form an adjective from another noun, e.g., urds-dn- ‘gold- 
en’, or to emphasize the subject aspect when it is derived from a subject 
noun, €.g., Sarrdq-dan- ‘a particular thief’. In the latter usage the afformative 
-dn- is especially frequent before plural markers of the masculine, e.g., il- 
an-u ‘particular gods’ (as different from i/-a ‘the gods, the pantheon’), 
(Note that traditionally -dnu is considered as a single plural marker next to 
-i; the reasons why I prefer to split the ending in two are: the “plural” -dnii 
does have a particularizing meaning which fits well with value of the de- 
nominal afformative, and the “plural” -dnu on the one hand and the denom- 
inal afformative -dn- on the other are in complementary distribution — in 
other words, there is no plural -@n—dnu.) 

3 -7- (known as nisbe) is used to form an adjective from another noun or pro- 
noun, or from a proper name, e.g., mafr-1- ‘first’ (from makr- ‘front’ ); 
mimm-i- ‘all any’ (from mimma ‘whatever’ ); Uruk-i- ‘Urukean’. 


It should be noted that the afformatives are the only productive denominative 
devices in Akkadian when primary nouns, loanwords, or proper names are at 
stake. For, without the possibility of deriving verbs out of these nouns (as re- 
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marked already above), no adjective can be derived from them through internal 
inflection, 


The Normal State 

The normal state is characterized by the fullest range of inflectional variations. 
Gender and number on the one hand, and case and number on the other are closely 
intertwined, so that structurally it seems best to present the system as comprised 
of two subsystems, one for the singular and one for the plural. 


Table 5.2 The normal state 





Number Gender Case 
Masculine Feminine 
Substantive Adjective After After 

pars-,parr- _ other shapes 

Sg. Sarr-@-um sebher-@-um = Sarr-at-um >il-t-um nom. 
Sarr-O-am sebher-@-am _ Sarr-at-am >il-t-am acc. 
Sarr-O-im sebher-@-im Sarr-at-im il-t-im gen, 

Pl. Sarr-O-0 sebher-it-um = Sarr-4t-um ?il-at-um nom. 
Sarr-O-1 sebher-it-im Sarr-dt-im >i1-at-im acc./gen. 





Glosses: Sarrum ‘king’; sebherum ‘small’; Sarratum ‘queen’; ?iltum ‘goddess’ 


In the singular, the masculine is unmarked, the feminine is characterized by an 
infix -at after the pattern pars- and after patterns ending in a long consonant, and 
by an infix -t- in all other cases, e.g: 


kalb-at- ‘bitch’ 
Sarr-at- ‘queen’ 
damigq-t- ‘good (f.)’ 


The set of case endings in the singular is triptotic, with -m for the nominative, 
-am for the accusative, and -im for the genitive. 

In the plural, the masculine is marked only indirectly, by the fact that it has a 
special (diptotic) set of case markers, namely -i for the nominative, and -7 for the 
oblique. Note the lack of mimation (final m) and the presence of length which is 
generally a marker of plural number. A masculine plural ending -dnu is generally 
recognized in Akkadian grammar, but it seems best to interpret forms of this type 
as a regular plural in -# added to the afformative -dn-, e.g., Sarr-Gn-a ‘the partic- 
ular kings’ (see above). 

The feminine plural is marked by a single infix -dt-, followed by a diptotic set 
of case endings, -wm for the nominative, and -im for the oblique. In addition, there 
is a special marker for the plural masculine of adjectives, namely -i#t-, which is 
also followed by a diptotic set -um for the nominative and -am for the oblique. 

The basic system just outlined applies regularly only to Old Babylonian. Begin- 
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ning with Middle Babylonian and then especially in Neo-Babylonian and Stan- 
dard Babylonian, mimation and case endings in the singular are not used regularly 
(perhaps because the final short vowel was dropped as a result of phonological 
change), while in the plural the ending -i (often changed phonologically to -é) is 
used for all cases. As a result, the basic case declension may be considered monop- 
totic in the later periods, with uniform endings @ for the singular and -7/-é for the 
plural. 

The -m found at the end of the singular and of the feminine plural is considered 
here an integral part of the case markers, but this requires some qualifications. 
This final -m is often dropped in Old Babylonian, and then regularly in later dia- 
lects: since no particular contrast is apparent between forms with and without final 
-m, this feature is generally considered a free variant, called “mimation.” 

A dual marker is used, already in Old Babylonian, only for words implying du- 
ality, e.g., kilalldn ‘both’, and especially for parts of the body which occur in pairs, 
e.g., sepdn ‘the two feet’, ubadn-dn ‘the fingers (of the two hands)’, Sap-t-dn ‘the 
two lips’, Yinn-dn ‘the two (rows) of teeth’. The dual case is not productive in the 
specific sense that it is not used to express dual number as such, but only a seman- 
tic category, i.e., parts of the body occuring in pairs. Thus “two kings” is not ex- 
pressed by *Sarr-dn, but rather by a noun phrase with the numeral for “two”: Sarria 
Send ‘two kings’. 

Three additional postfixes belong in some respects to the same distributional 
class as the case markers, although they are different in other respects. They are: 


locative -am warh-ium ‘on a given month’ 

modal -i Sal§-iim-i ‘being the third day, the day 
before yesterday’ 

terminative -i§ il-i§ ‘to god’ 


Traditionally, only the locative and terminative are recognized as being related to 
the case system, while the modal is considered separately under a variety of head- 
ings; it does, however, belong to the same distributional, and notional, class as the 
locative and terminative. 

The main difference with respect to the other case markers is that -7¥ may also 
occur in conjunction with other case endings, specifically -iim and -am, e.g., iim- 
iS-am ‘daily’, kir-i§-iim ‘into the orchard’. Also, they are attested only in the sin- 
gular, both in the masculine and the feminine, e.g., fa/l-at-i§ ‘as booty’. Another 
important difference is that the terminative can also be added to a proper name 
which is otherwise undeclinable (e.g., /diglat-ii ‘to the Tigris’) — another indica- 
tion that it is not fully aligned with the other case markers, and behaves more like 
a postposition. The terminative (and possibly also the locative, though this is dis- 
puted) serve also to express the comparative, e.g., Jall-at-if just quoted; often the 
ending i§ in this function is preceded by the afformative -an-, e.g., rim-dn-i§ ‘like 
a bull’. 
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The Construct State 
A noun in the construct state is bound with another element which can be either a 
noun or a pronominal suffix in the genitive, or a clause with the verb in the sub- 
junctive. The term “construct” refers to the noun in the construct state, “con- 
struent’’ to the element bound with the construct, and “constructive” to the pair of 
both elements, e.g., bé/ bitim ‘master of the house’ is a constructive in which bél 
is the construct and bitim the construent. 

Two types of constructs may be distinguished. Construct I occurs when the con- 
struent is a noun or a clause; Construct II when the construent is a pronominal suf- 
fix, e.g.: 


Construct I: bél bitim ‘the master of the house’ 
bel illiku ‘the lord who went’ 
Construct II: bél-5u ‘his lord’ 


This inflection for gender and number is identical to that of the normal state. 

The inflection for case is more reduced. We must distinguish different sets of 
case endings, and while all together three cases may be isolated, no single set is in 
fact triptotic. (There are a few exceptions such as ab- ‘father’ or ah- ‘brother’ 
which exhibit the set -i, -d, -i in Construct II.) A first set shows zero for all three 
cases; a second, zero for nominative and accusative, and -i for genitive; and a 
third, -% for the nominative and -i for accusative and genitive: 


Set 1 Set2 Set3 


Nominative @ @ it 
Accusative @ @ I 
Genitive @ i I 


Set 1 is used in the singular of Construct I and in the plural of Construct I with 
preceding infixes; set 2 is used in the singular of Construct II; set 3 is used in the 
plural of Construct I without infixes and in the plural of Construct II. See 
Table 5.3, p. 80. 

The dual is identical to the normal state, without final n, e.g., §ép-d ‘the two feet 
of’.” 

The postfixes -im, -7 and -is are the same in the construct as in the normal state. 
The locative is attested for all genders and numbers, the modal is attested only in 
the singular masculine, and the terminative is not attested in the masculine plural. 

A special ending -am or -a is used in poetry, proper names and lexical lists. It 
is attested only for the singular masculine of Construct I, almost exclusively for 
the nominative, though occasionally also for vocative and accusative. It is never 
attested for the dual or the plural, nor for the genitive, nor for Construct IT. In most 
cases it is used with adjectives, e.g., rapsam uzni ‘broad of ear’, ‘broad of under- 
standing’, instead of expected rapas-Q uzni. 
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Table 5.3 The construct state in syntactical context with morphophonemic 
resolution of forms with @ 





Pattern with Word Construct I Construct II 
gender infixes 





Ends in bél-um bel bitim tab bél-8u tab 
simple del bitim a4mur bél-Su amur 
consonant ana bél bitim (ana béli-Su) 
the master of the house his master 
Ends in vowel — kala-um kala ili tabtv kali-Suni tabi 
kala ili mur kald-Suni mur 
ana kala ilt (ana kali-Suni) 
all of the gods all of them 
Polysyllabic, kunukk-um kunuk Sarrim tab kunukka-Su tab 
ends in long kunuk Sarrim amur kunukka-Su amur 
consonant ana kunuk Sarrim (ana kunukki-Su) 
the seal of the king his seal 
Monosyllabic, libb-um libbi alim tab libba-Su tab 
ends in long libbi alim amur libba-$u Amur 
consonant ana libbi alim (ana libbi-Su) 
the heart of the city his heart 
Polysyllabic, nidint-um nidinti Sarrim tab nidinta-8u tab 
ends in cluster nidinti Sarrim amur nidinta-Su mur 
ana nidinti Sarrim (ana nidinti-3u) 
the gift of the king his gift 
Monosyllabic, kalb-um kalab awilim tab kalab-8u tab 
ends in cluster kalab awilim dmur kalab-8u amur 
ana kalab awilim (ana kalbi-8a) 
the dog of the man his dog 





Glosses: tab ‘is good’; dmur ‘I saw’; ana ‘to’ 
Note: Forms in parentheses do not have a case ending in @. 


The Absolute State 

The noun in the absolute state (used rarely, and mostly in an adverbial sense) in- 
flects only for number and gender. In the singular, the masculine is unmarked, the 
feminine has a marker -af; in the plural, only the feminine marker -d is attested, 
The feminine singular is unmarked with nouns which have no feminine singular 
marker in the normal state, whether they are feminine by agreement or have a fem- 
inine plural marker (e.g., ubdn-O-um/ubdn-Gt-um ‘finger’ ~ absolute state ubdn- 
@luban-d). Primary nouns with a feminine singular marker in the normal state, 
and with no masculine counterpart may occur in the absolute state either un- 
marked (¢.g., sinni§-t-um ‘woman’ — sinni§-@) or with -at (e.g., bdm-t-um ‘half? 
— bdm-at; kall-at-um ‘daughter-in-law’ — kall-at). There is no inflection for case. 
The complete inflectional scheme therefore is quite simple: 
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Masculine Feminine 






Normal state (mar-@-um) | (mdr-t-um  sinni§-t-um ubdn-G-um) 
Absolute state Sing. | mar-@ mar-at sinnis-© uban-@ 
Pl. |? mar-a sinnis-d ubdn-a 


The Predicative State 

A noun in the predicative state is bound with pronominal suffixes in the nomina- 
tive. The pronominal suffixes of the third person are marked (suffix @, and in this 
case the predicative state inflects for number and gender); with the other suffixes 
instead the predicative state is completely undifferentiated. It must be stressed that 
the predicative state of the feminine is unmarked even with primary nouns which 
are only feminine and which have the feminine marker (a)t- in all other states, e.g., 
kall-at-um ‘daughter-in-law’ occurs in the predicative state as kall+(aku) ‘I am 
the daughter-in-law’. A complete inflectional differentiation may thus be noted 
among all states of the noun: 


Normal nidin-t-um 
Construct I nidin-t-i 
Construct II nidin-t-a+(su) 
Absolute nid[i]n-at-O 
Predicative + © nid[i]n-at-O+(@) 
Predicative + suffix nid[i]n-O+(dku) 


The distinction of two sets of postfixes, one marked before unmarked suffix, the 
other unmarked before marked suffix may seem arbitrary because the two sets are 
obviously in complementary distribution. This situation may best be illustrated by 
listing all possible combinations with pronominal suffixes: 


Sarr-@ + dku ‘I am a/the king/queen’ 
Sarr-O + dita ‘you are a/the king’ 

sarr-@ + ati ‘you are a/the queen’ 
Sarr-0 + dni ‘we are (the) kings/queens’ 
§arr-@ + atuni ‘you are (the) kings’ 
Sarr-0 + dtind ‘you are (the) queens’ 
§arr-9+@ ‘he is (the) king’ 


Sarr-at + @ ‘she is (the) queen’ 
§arr-i +@ ‘they are (the) kings’ 
Sarr-d +@ ‘they are (the) queens’ 


Traditionally, the predicative state of the verbal adjective, in its bound form 
with the pronominal suffixes in the subject case, is considered a tense of the verb, 
and included in the verbal paradigms. This interpretation is uneconomical (be- 
cause it accounts twice for the same phenomenon), and it is erroneous (because 
the predicative state is not restricted to the verbal adjective). The predicative state 
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must be considered uniformly as a special morphological realization of the predi- 
cate of anominal sentence. Hence the terms ‘‘permansive” or “‘stative” may be re- 
tained to refer to a special type of nominal sentence, i.e., the bound form resulting 
from the combination of (any) noun in the predicative state plus the pronominal 
suffix of the subject. 

Any noun may be inflected for the predicative state, e.g.: 


Unmotivated primary Sarr-aku ‘Tam a king/queen’ 
loanword tupsarr-dku ‘Tam a scribe’ 

Deverbal Sarrag-aku ‘I am a thief? 

Verbal dam(i)q-aku ‘Tam good’ 


In the vast majority of cases, when a verbal noun is infiected for the predicative 
state, it is the verbal adjective; in fact, this is so prevalent that grammars and dic- 
tionaries consider traditionally a form like dam(i)q-dku to be the “permansive” of 
the verb damdqum. In point of fact, the form dam/(i)q-dku is specifically the “per- 
mansive” of the verbal adjective dam(i)q-um, and not generically of the verb as 
such. 


The Verb 


Person, Number and Gender 

In the indicative, a set of prefixes serves as person markers, and a set of postfixes 
as gender and number markers (for the first person, the prefix already includes an 
indication of number). Traditionally, the prefixes include the first vowel of the 
verbal form; it seems best, however, to consider the prefix as being exclusively 
consonantal, because the vowel serves a stem determinant function. The impera- 
tive occurs only in the second person, hence the marker for person (prefixes) are 
omitted; the gender and number markers are the same postfixes as in the indica- 
tive, See Table 5.1, p. 72. 


Mood 

Traditionally, the term is used to refer to two quite distinct types. The first pertains 
to context-free categories, not conditioned by the presence or absence of other 
syntactic constituents in the sentence. This includes the imperative and indicative 
(see above),and the desiderative (see below). 

Two other moods are instead context bound inasmuch as they must cooccur 
with, i.e., are conditioned by, other constituents, The subjunctive (as it is generally 
called) is the correlative of subordination, i.e., it occurs whenever a verb is intro- 
duced by a conjunction or a relative pronoun: it thus corresponds to the state and 
case of the noun. The allative (or ventive) is the correlative of an adjunct of mo- 
tion toward a given point: it thus corresponds semantically to the separative. 

The subjunctive is marked by a postfix -u after forms of the indicative which 
end in a consonant, It is the regular mood of subordinate (except conditional) and 
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relative clauses, e.g., §a iprusu ‘who divided’. 

The ventive or allative is characterized by a set of postfixes added to the indic- 
ative or the imperative, namely: -am after a radical, -m after +i, -nim after +i or 
+d. The meaning is often that of direction toward the speaker, but in many cases 
it seems undistinguishable from the indicative. Examples: taprus-am ‘you went 
toward me = you came’, taprust-m, iprusit-nim. 

The desiderative expresses positive or negative wish on the part of the speaker, 
and is normally rendered in English simply by the auxiliary “may” or “Jet” in front 
of the main verb, e.g., “I wish that he may (not) go” = “may he (not) go,” “let him 
(not) go.” When the subject of the main action is of the third person, and the action 
is positive, the desiderative is traditionally called precative (or optative or jus- 
sive); with a first person subject and positive action, the traditional term is cohor- 
tative; with negative action and any person as subject, the traditional term is 
vetitive. Since precative, cohortative and vetitive are in complementary distribu- 
tion, they should all be subsumed under the same category, which is here called 
“desiderative.” 

The desiderative is formed by prefixes added to the pattern of the preterite. Note 
that the first vowel of the pattern is omitted when the prefix ends in a vowel. This 
causes some differences between the desiderative and the indicative preterite, 
which it may be well to point out: 


B stem D stem 
Singular 3rd Ist 3rd Ist 
Indicative -iprus ?aprus ?uparris °uparris 
Desiderative liprus luprus liparris liparris 


Positive wish for the 2nd person is not normally expressed by the desiderative. In 
its place one finds (with different nuances in meaning) either (1) the imperative, 
or (2) the independent particle Jz followed by the present or the noun in the pred- 
icative state, e.g., Ja tahassas ‘you should think’, Ji balt-dta ‘may you be in good 
health’. 


The Pronoun 
While inflection proper occurs only for gender, number and case (see Tables 5.4 
and 5,5, p. 84), the alternation of forms for the different persons is not inflectional; 
rather different word bases are used to refer to the different subjects. 

The two sets of pronouns (for subject and oblique case respectively) are char- 
acterized by the following consonants: 


Set I Set II 
Sg. 1 k ‘T y,n,? ‘me’ 
Pl. 1 ‘we’ n ‘us’ 


n 
Sg./Pl. 2 t ‘you’ k ‘you’ 
Sg/Pl. 3 @ ‘he, she, they’ ¥ ‘him, her, them’ 
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Table 5.4 The personal pronoun, set 1 


Sg. le. 


Pl. Ic. 


Table 5.5 


Sg. Ic. 


Pl. le. 








Nominative 

Independent Suffix 
anaku -aku 
atta -ata 
atti -ati 
aT © 

Si @ 
ninii -and 
-attunt -atunti 
-attina -atinad 
Suni @ 
Sina @ 


The personal pronoun, set 2 


Possessive and genitive 


Independent Suffix 
yim -ma/-ya/-I 
kim -ka 
-ki 
sim -8u 
-Sa 
nim -ni 
? -kunii 
-kina 
Suntm -Suni 
-Sind 


Accusative and after preposition 


Independent Suffix 
yati ~ni 

k(u ati -ka 
kati -ki 
§(u)ati -Su 
S(i)ati Si 
niati -niati 
kuniiti -kuniti 
kinati -kinati 
Suniti -Suniti 
sinati -Sinati 





Other pronouns include the following: 


Interrogative mannum ‘who’; minum ‘what’ 
Relative Sa ‘who, which’; mala ‘which’ 
Determinative Sa ‘the one of’ 

Demonstrative ann-i-um ‘this’; ull-i-um ‘that’ 
Possessive yim ‘mine’; kim ‘yours’; 


Sim ‘his’; niim ‘ours’ 


The latter two types of pronouns show occasionally /n/ as final consonant (nu- 
nation) instead of m. 
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Morphophonemics 


Alternations Conditioned by Internal Inflection 


Alternations Affecting Patterns 

Only two alternations, particularly characteristic of Akkadian, are desribed here. 

1 Theconditioning factor is a root with r as one radical and i as root vowel, e.g., 
qrib as in gerébum ‘to approach’, or shir as in sehérum ‘to be small’. The alterna- 
tion affects all patterns containing one or more vowels a, which are realized with 
vowel ¢ instead: 


{ qarab} = geréb ‘approaching of” 
{sahir} = sehir ‘he is small’ 
(sahirtam } = sehram ‘small’ 


Note that the morphophonemic alternation is limited to the pattern (resulting from 
internal inflection) and does not extend to the accusative postfix -am (resulting 
from external inflection), though exceptions are known, e.g., 


{ sabir+ata} = sehréta ‘you are small’ 


The existence of words such as mahdrum ‘to receive’ and gamir ‘it is complete’ 
(both with root vowel u/a) clearly shows that the alternation {a} = /e/ is truly mor- 
phophonemic; the simple presence of r as a radical, and even j as a vowel other 
than root vowel (i.e, as a pattern vowel), are not sufficient to cause the alternation 
automatically. 

2 The conditioning factor is a root with a labial as a radical (in any position), 
e.g., phr (labial in first position) as pakdrum ‘to gather’, Spr (labial second) as in 
Sapdrum ‘to send’, rkb (labial third) as in rakdbum ‘to ride’, The alternation af- 
fects the pattern mapras, which, when derived from these roots, is realized as 
napras, with alternation of the first consonant: 


{maphartum} =napharum ‘gathering’ 
{maSpar+t+um} = naspartum ‘letter’ 
{markab+t+um} = narkabtum ‘chariot’ 


The purely morphophonemic nature of the alternation is substantiated by the ex- 
istence of words with initial ma which retain a labial in the remainder of the base 
because they are not subject to the terms of the morphophonemic alternation as 
stated, e.g., mamitum ‘oath’ (labial as first consonant after ma), or madbarum 
‘desert’ (labial as second consonant after ma). 


Alternations Affecting Roots and Patterns: Weak Roots 
What are traditionally treated as weak roots (generally one speaks of weak verbs, 
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but the alternations affect nominal derivation as well) can be analyzed as morpho- 
phonemic alternations conditioned by internal inflection and affecting the reali- 
zation of both the root and the pattern. 

Weak roots may be described as having unstable radicals. Such instability af- 
fects the quality and occasionally the quantity, though never the order. For ex- 
ample, the first radical of the root meaning ‘to bring’ may occur as w, ? or length 
(variation as to quality) or it may not appear at all (variation as to quantity — only 
two radicals are left), The complete notation of the weak radical would be w/:/?/ 
@, and the notation of the root (w/:/?/@)bl, with the pertinent variations exempli- 
fied in the infinitive B wabdlum, the perfect B it:abal, the infinitive Bt ?itbulu, and 
the imperative B (@)bil. 

From the fact that the first radical may be realized as length or zero it is clear 
that this root may not be considered as purely triconsonantal, precisely because the 
first radical is not consistently consonantal in nature. It is for this reason that such 
roots are traditionally known as “weak”: they are conceived as having one radical 
which does not succeed, as it were, in maintaining its consonantal integrity, in 
contrast with the strong roots which remain triconsonantal throughout. The spe- 
cific meaning which is given here to the notion of “weak radical” may be stated as 
“a set of alternating realizations.” To indicate such sets capital letters will be used, 
e.g., W for w/:/?/@ (hence Wb/). 

The possible realizations of the weak radical are only six: length, ’, n, w, y, and 
zero. Starting from the notion of weak radical as a set of alternating realizations, 
statements will be necessary to predict the manner of alternation for any given set. 
These statements are based on the morphophonemic environment, which may be 
reduced to two main types, with two subtypes each, as follows: 


1 cluster (a) radical as first element of cluster 
(b) radical as second element of cluster 
2 non-cluster (a) radical intervocalic 
(b) radical initial or final 


Occasionally it will be necessary to differentiate between verbal and nominal pat- 
terns, though normally the same statements apply to both categories. 

We cannot review here the details of conjugation of each class of weak verb. 
Suffice it to say that there is a high degree of regularity in such conjugations: even 
so-called “irregular” verbs such as ’izuzzu and ?itu/u can be considered as regular, 
since they can be analyzed as weak quadriradicals, 


Alternations Conditioned by External Inflection 

Various types of assimilation occur only at the morphemic boundary between ele- 
ments of external inflection, for instance {Ipu+am+sum} = ipusassum ‘he did to 
him’ but Sams+um ‘sun’ (no morphemic boundary between m and §, hence no as- 
similation). 
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A distinctive Akkadian phonotactic rule states that when, through the addition 
of inflectional postfixes, a sequence of three syllables results, of which the first 
two are short, the sequence is realized as bisyllabic without the middle vowel (al- 
ternatively, the middle vowel is syncopated). See, e.g., {damiqtum} = damqum 
‘good’; {iktaSad+im} = iktaSdiim ‘they reached’. The rule does not apply with 
suffixes and enclitics, in which case the morpheme boundary is obviously of a dif- 
ferent nature than the boundary occurring before postfixes, ¢.g., Sarratkunii ‘your 
king’ (not *Sarkunit). 

Alternations affecting syllabic structure at morphemic boundary with zero oc- 
cur only in the construct state. Problems arise only when a long consonant or a 
consonantal cluster result in word-final position. In such cases, a vowel is gener- 
ally added, the quality of which is governed by rules which consider the phono- 
logical structure of the base, for instance {tupp + @ Sarrim} = tuppi Sarrim ‘the 
tablet of the king’. In other cases, a long consonant is shortened, e.g., {kunukk + 
@ Sarrim} = kunuk Sarrim ‘the seal of the king’. See Table 5.3, p. 80. 


Syntax 


Government 


Verbal and Nominal Predicate: The “Permansive” 

The predicate of a sentence may consist of either a verb phrase or a noun phrase. 
The difference between the two is primarily that the verbal predicate refers to an 
action, and is temporally determined according to tense inflection, whereas the 
nominal predicate refers to a state or condition, and can be determined temporally 
only by means of adverbs. 

Traditionally, the predicative state of the noun is considered separately from the 
other nominal predicates, In fact, most Akkadian grammars today do not even rec- 
ognize the existence of a predicative state as part of nominal inflection; rather they 
consider predicative state and subject pronominal suffixes as one unit, which is 
called “permansive” (also “stative”) and subsumed under the forms of the verb. 
As aresult, Sarrdta ‘you are king’ is completely separated from atta Sarrum dan- 
num ‘you are a powerful king’. Syntactically, however, they serve the same func- 
tion and should be considered together. 


Predicate and Complements 
Complements are all adverbial, i.e., they occur regularly in a verb phrase, in that 
they serve to “complete” the process described by the verb. In the terminology 
adopted here, a complement differs from an adjunct in that it is an essential, or nu- 
clear, part of phrase, in contradistinction from an adjunct, which is non-essential. 
Complements consist of either noun phrases or subordinate clauses. 

The direct object occurs regularly in the accusative, unless it is invariable. Of 
the transitive verbal nouns, participle and infinitive do not as a rule occur as pred- 
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icates; hence their occurrence is treated below in connection with the nominaliz- 
ing transformation. 

The verbal adjective of transitive roots, on the other hand, occurs regularly as 
the predicate, and in that case it often governs the direct object, although it occurs 
even more frequently without direct object and then normally with a passive func- 
tion. The direct object is always in the accusative, e.g., fertam sabit ‘he holds of- 
fice’. 

When the context does not allow the use of a substantive or a pronoun as single 
complement, the latter is expressed by means of a noun of description derived 
from the same root of the verb. This is normally expressed in English by an indef- 
inite pronoun, which serves the same purpose of what has been called a “dummy 
object.” See for example fubtam ahbut ‘I stole something’ (lit. ‘a stealing’). Since 
the same root of the predicate is used for the object, this is traditionally called the 
paronomastic, cognate or internal accusative. 

The complement of a transitive verb may be expressed twice, the second time 
in the form of a personal pronominal suffix appended to the verb. The use of the 
resumptive pronoun seems to be a matter of free variation, conditioned at most by 
stylistic emphasis or the need for better clarification of the relationships among 
the constituents. See, for example, dayyanam sudti ina din idinu eném ukannitSu 
‘that judge they will convict him for having changed the verdict he had given’. 

The place of the direct object may be taken by a clause, called the “objective 
clause.” Such clauses are introduced by the conjunction kima ‘that’ in Old Baby- 
lonian, and ki ‘that’ in Middle and Neo-Babylonian. Negation is regularly /@ and 
the verb in the subjunctive. See for example Nidnat-Sin ... kima puhddi némettaka 
ana ekallim la tublam igbiam ‘Nidnat-Sin ... said to me that you have not yet 
brought to the palace the lambs which represent your tax’. 


Predicate and Adjuncts 

From a formal point of view, or in terms of surface structure, three categories may 
be distinguished. The first two may be called analytic, and consist of either prep- 
ositional phrases (i.e., a preposition plus a noun in the genitive) or subordinate 
clauses (i.e., a conjunction plus a sentence). The third category may be called syn- 
thetic, in that the adverbial nature of the construction is expressed purely by in- 
flectional means, without prepositions. The relevant markers of the synthetic 
adjuncts are: 


1 the accusative singular (-am), as in imam ‘today’; 

2 the locative (-i#m) as in warkaniim ‘afterwards’ or in the “absolute infini- 
tive”: 

3 the terminative (-i¥), occasionally combined with the accusative (-i5-am), 
as in Saplis ‘below’ or Sattifam ‘yearly’; 

4 the modal (-7), as in amSali ‘yesterday’; 

the absolute state, as in kayydn ‘constantly’. 


wn 
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More than one adjunct may occur in any sentence, and an adjunct in the accu- 
sative may occur in the same sentence next to the direct object complement, also 
in the accusative. This gives rise to the so-called double accusative, where it must 
be noted, however, that similarity in the inflection is only one of surface, and does 
not reflect identity of structure at a deeper level. Thus in the sentence subdta 
qaqqad-ka kuttim ‘cover your head by means of a cloth’ only the second accusa- 
tive (gaggad ‘head’) is a complement, while the first one (subdta ‘cloth’) is a 
non-essential adjunct. 

While it seems possible that adjuncts of all notional categories could have been 
expressed both analytically (prepositional phrases) and synthetically (noun 
phrases), in fact the first type is the most common, and the only one of the two 
attested for all notional categories. 

The place of an adjunct may also be taken by a subordinate clause, which is reg- 
ularly introduced by a conjunction, and is further characterized by the predicate in 
the subjunctive and the negative particle /d (rather than u/), The notional content 
of the clause is partly determined by the conjunction, though some of them are am- 
biguous as to their meaning. 


Word Order 


Absolute Positions 

The only instances where contact sequences between constituents may clearly be 
established are when either the subject or the complement or, more rarely, the ad- 
junct consist of suffixes: then they always follow the predicate, and are in close 
juncture with it. Examples: 


Subject Sarr-dku ‘I am king’ 

Direct object amur-Su ‘T saw him’ 

Indirect object addin-Sum ‘I gave to him’ 
Adjunct ekim-Su ‘I took away from him’ 


Two complements may both occur together as suffixes, in which case the indi- 
rect object precedes the direct object, e.g. 


addin-Sus-5u ‘I gave it to him’ 
The only other instance, outside of suffixation, in which a contact sequence 
seems to obtain is between subject and predicate when the subject is an interrog- 


ative pronoun and the predicate a nominal predicate. See for instance: 


Ina Babilim ana dummugqikunii minu histakunit? 
‘What is your reward in Babylon for your good behavior?’ 


In discontinuous sequences, i.e., sequences in which no contact is required 
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between constituents, rules can be established only for sentence- and clause-final 
and initial position, These position rules apply whether the sequence is a sentence 
or a clause. 

Two elements only are normally found in sentence- or clause-final position. 
1 The subject is sentence final when it is an independent personal pronoun and 
the predicate is nominal. (Note the close parallelism with the contact sequence 
found in the stative.) Examples are: 


Ina Babilim warad ekallim andku 
‘In Babylon I was a servant of the palace.’ 


ki yatima atta 
“You are like me.’ 


Note that -ma in the latter example indicates clearly that £7 yati is the predicate. 
Clear exceptions (identifiable because of the -ma after the predicate) are not fre- 
quent, e.g. 


andku wédisityama ‘1 am all alone.’ 


2 In all other cases, and that means in the vast majority of the cases, sentence- 
final position is normally occupied by the predicate, be it verbal, be it nominal, 


eg. 


Verbal predicate = Sarrum illik ‘The king went.’ 
Nominal predicate bitum anniim bit-ka ‘This house is your house.’ 


Exceptions are not infrequent, especially in poetry and political literature (royal 

inscriptions), They seem to occur mostly for euphonic and stylistic reasons, and 
may be divided in two groups accordingly: 
(a) The predicate occurs in penultimate rather than final position in order for the 
sentence to end with a syllabic sequence consisting of long and short syllables 
“trochaic clause’), which is a preferred prosodic feature for sentence-final posi- 
tion, e.g.: ispura rakbiigu ‘he sent his messengers’. 

With the predicate in final position, the sentence would end with a dacty! rather 
than a trochee: rakbiisu iSpura. 

Often, however, the inversion occurs even without any effect on prosody, and 

one may perhaps conclude that, especially in political literature, a new sentence- 
final position had become acceptable, namely the sequence predicate—direct 
object, at least when the direct object consists of a single word ending in a trochee, 
e.g, usahhir massu ‘T reduced his country.’ 
(b) Another common exception to the rule which places the predicate in 
sentence-final position is to emphasize the predicate by inverting the order of con- 
stituents, especially by placing the predicate in initial position. This occurs in ini- 
tial position, e.g.: 
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ana nawém Sa Hana ... Sulmum 
‘There is peace in the encampment of the Haneans,’ 
‘As for the encampment of the Haneans, it’s at peace.’ 


Two elements can occur only in clause-initial position, namely conjunctions 
and relative pronouns; they are also mutually exclusive, as they can never occur 
together in the same clause. 

Similarly, the subject, object or adjunct of a non-pronominal attributive clause 
can only occur in clause-initial position when they are the same as the head from 
which the attributive clause depends (see p. 93). 

Exceptions are rare, e.g.: 


PN isti PN3 Summa ittamar 
‘If PN is seen with PN,’ 


Relative Positions 

No clear role may be formulated for relative sequence of constituents, i.e., no rank 
may be assigned the constituents of a sentence (unlike the case with the constitu- 
ents of a phrase resulting from the nominalizing transformation, see p. 93), Cer- 
tain trends, however, may be pointed out, the validity of which still needs to be 
tested statistically on a representative body of texts. The trends may be stated as 
follows: 


1 the subject tends to occur before the direct object, e.g.: 
summa dayydnum dinam idin ‘if the judge has issued a verdict’; 

2 the direct object tends to occur before the indirect object: 
iumam ana misim litér ‘may he turn day into night’; 

3 the major emphasis tends to fall on the element which is farther away from 
the predicate toward the beginning of the clause, e.g.: 


ana warkat imi, ana matima (adjuncts of time) 

Sarrum, §a ina matim ibbassa (subject + attributive clause) 
awdt migarim, $a ina nariya asturu (object + attributive clause) 
lissur (predicate) 

‘In the future, forever, 

the king who will be in the land 

the words of justice, which I wrote on my stela, 


let him keep.’ 


Feature Analysis 
Of particular interest are two lexical features pertaining to the verb. They are: 


: aldku ‘to go’, sabdtu ‘to seize’ 

— (condition) damdqu ‘to be good’ = (intransitivity) 
+ sabdatu = (action) 

— (intransitivity) damdqu, aldku 


(action) 


(transitivity) { 
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The adjective which is commonly used in Akkadian grammar to refer to (+ac- 
tion) is “fientive,” while the adjective referring to (-action) is “‘stative” (not to be 
confused with the “‘stative” or “permansive” as a special type of nominal sen- 
tence). 

The distinction between verbs of action and verbs of condition, which is essen- 
tial for Akkadian, is borne out especially by the following considerations: 


1 Verbs of condition do not occur as imperatives. See for example the follow- 
ing contrasting pair: 
(t+action) : ilik ‘go’ 
(-action) : *dimiq. 

2 Verbs of condition occur in finite forms with an ingressive aspect only: 
(+action) : illak ‘he goes’ 
(-action) : idammig ‘he becomes good’ vs. damig ‘he is good’. 

3 The causative transformation operates differently with verbs of action and 
verbs of condition. 


Nominalization 


Relative Clauses 

Relativization is the more common type of nominalization with finite verb. A rel- 
ative clause is introduced by the pronoun Sa, which may be resumed by a personal 
pronoun when the relative pronoun corresponds to the object, and must be so re- 
sumed when it corresponds to a genitive or dative: 


¥a (nom.) tuppam ixpuru ‘(the man) who sent a tablet’ 

Ja (acc. ) Sarrum iSpuru-(Su) ‘whom the king sent’ 

Sa (dat.) Sarrum bitam iddinusum ‘to whom the king gave a house’ 
§a (gen.) marii§u tuppam iSpurit ‘whose sons sent the tablet’ 

Sa (gen.) ina bitigu ugSabu ‘in whose house I dwell’ 


In all cases the predicate is placed in the subjunctive. With the desiderative, 
which morphologically does not allow a subjunctive, a construction with Sa and 
the genitive of the infinitive is used instead: 


lispur ‘he ought to send’ 
§a Sapdrim ‘which he ought to send’ (*/iSpuru is impossible) 


When the relative clause is restrictive, the relative pronoun is normally deleted 
and the noun to which the relative pronoun refers is placed in the construct state, 
Deletion of the pronoun is only possible when the predicate is verbal, but (unlike 
English) it may occur with all cases: 
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awil tuppam iSpuru ‘the man who sent the tablet’ 
awil Sarrum ispuru ‘the man the king sent’ 
awil Sarrum bitam iddinuSum ‘the man to whom the king gave a house’ 


Subjective and Objective Genitive 

Any verbal predicate (whether stative, transitive or intransitive) and its relative 
subject may be nominalized by transforming the predicate or the complement into 
a corresponding noun of description, in the construct state, and the subject into a 
dependent genitive. 


Stative verb Sa dan ‘he is powerful’ ~ dunnasu ‘his strength’ 

Intransitive verb Si illik ‘he went’ ~ alakSu ‘his going’ 

Transitive verb Si inassar ‘he watches’ ~ massartaSu ‘his watch’ 

Complement Sarrum qistam (iddin) ‘the king (gave) a gift’ ~ 
gisti Sarrim ‘the gift of the king’ 


A transitive predicate may occur nominalized in the construct state followed by 
the genitive of the complement: 


qixtam iddin ‘he gave a gift’ ~ nddin qistim ‘the giver of the gift’ or 
~ nidinti giStim ‘the giving of the gift’ 


Attribute and “Attributive” Genitive 

A predicate consisting of a verb of condition is nominalized by transforming the 
finite predicate into a verbal adjective, which is then in concord with the subject 
of the kernel sentence and functions as an attribute proper: 


éarrum dan ‘the king is powerful’ ~ Sarrum dannum ‘the powerful king’ 


A very frequent expression in Akkadian, as in other Semitic languages, is the 
so-called “attributive genitive”, e.g.: dl danniiti ‘city of strength’ or ‘strong city’. 
The attributive value, however, is inferred intuitively from the translation into 
modern languages and cannot properly be derived from linguistic analysis. In the 
specific example quoted, the verb dandnu cannot be predicated of the subject alu, 
since the correlative lexical feature for the subject is (+animate). In such construc- 
tions, then, the noun in the construct does not correspond to the subject of an un- 
derlying sentence such as “the city is strong,” but rather to the adjunct of a 
sentence with a deleted subject, such as “‘in the city (people) are strong.” 

The so-called “‘attributive” genitive is especially frequent with abstracts derived 
from primary nouns, e.g.: Subat iliti ‘the dwelling of divinity’, i.e., “divine dwell- 
ing’. Here too the construct is not equated with the quality of the genitive (it is not 
that ‘the dwelling is god’ or even ‘godlike’), but rather it is the adjunct of a sen- 
tence of which one may understand “gods” to be the subject: ‘dwelling in which 
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the gods (may dwell)’. This construction appears at first to be especially suited for 
a qualification as “attributive” because adjectives from primary nouns are not pro- 
ductive (for example, there is no adjective *i/-i-u, and il-dn-i-u has the special 
meaning ‘blessed by god, prosperous’ ); in fact, however, it has a potential value: 
‘the city in which one may feel secure’, ‘dwelling where the gods may reside’. 


Limitative, Partitive, Superlative 

A transformational analysis of the nominalized construction salmat gaqqgadim ‘the 
black (ones) of head’ presupposes an underlying sentence such as “the people are 
black as to the head.” This is generally called a “genitive of relation,” but it seems 
more appropriate to call it a genitive of limitation, since it limits the range of ef- 
fectiveness of the predicate. Other examples are: 


damqam inim ‘good of eyes’ (with the unusual construct state in -am) 
kabit kaspim ‘heavy in silver’ 


A special type corresponds to the use of a paronomastic infinitive in the kernel 
sentence, e.g., /e?a /e’iiti ‘strong of strength’ (corresponding to le?am lei ‘in be- 
ing strong he is strong’). 


Conjunction 


Reversible Sequences 
Only two types of conjoined sentences may be recognized as reversible in terms 
of surface structure, i.e., by means of specific markers. The first type includes the 
disjunctive sentences, i.e,, sentences which are notionally mutually exclusive. 
They are characterized formally either by the particle @ ‘or’ occurring between the 
two sentences, or by the particles i... lu, Summa... Summa ‘whether ... or’, either 
.. or’, with one particle occurring in front of either sentence. Sentences of this 
type, namely tkul i isti ‘he ate or drank’ = iS#i @ tkul ‘he drank or ate’ are always 
reversible, Examples are: 
i summa sabitum ana sim Sikarim §e’am la imtahar, 
ina abnim rabitim kaspam imtahar, 
ut mahir Sikarim ana mahir Se°im umtati ... 
‘If an innkeeper has not received barley in payment for beer and has 
received instead silver by the heavy weight, or if she has reduced the 
value of beer in relation to the value of barley ...’. 


uli Summa ... eqlam Adad irtahis 
i li bibbulum itbal 
‘If either Adad has flooded the field or a flood has carried it away ...’. 
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Summa Summa kisam ilqi-ma ittalak, 
summa makrikum ... 
‘Whether he took the purse and went away, or whether he is still with 


you ...’. 


Direct speech and the sentence introducing it may be considered as conjoined 
sentences. They are normally reversible, and characterized by special markers 
which occur with the first sentence. The markers vary depending on whether the 
sentence introducing direct speech or the direct speech itself comes first. If direct 
speech is first, then the suffix -mi is added, optionally, to one of the constituents 
of direct speech (occasionally more than once if direct speech includes in turn sev- 
eral sentences): 


nadinanum-mi iddinam, mahar Sibi-mi aSam iqtabi 
‘“A seller gave to me, I bought (it) in front of a witness” he has said.’ 


If the introductory sentence comes first, then the particle umma begins the sen- 
tence, and the suffix -ma is added to the subject of the introductory sentence: 


umma Hammurapi-ma rabiadn Medém assum hihiltisu ulammidanni 
‘Thus (said) Hammurapi: the mayor of Medim has informed me about his loss.’ 


This is the standard form in letters (as in the previous example), in which case 
the entire letter may be considered as a single direct speech. 


Irreversible Sequences 

Of the two sentences constituting an irreversible sequence, only one may be intro- 
duced by a conjunctive particle. The two possible subtypes are thus characterized 
according to whether the particle precedes the first or the second sentence. 

1 A sentence introduced by summa ‘if? occurs regularly first in a conjoined 
transform. This first sentence is known as protasis, while the second is known as 
apodosis, e.g.: 


protasis: Summa awilum Sinni awilim mehrisu ittadi 
apodosis: Sinnasu inaddii 

‘Tf a man knocks out the tooth of a man who is his peer, 

they will knock out his tooth.’ 


The protasis and apodosis are properly two conjoined sentences rather than a 
subordinate and main sentence: the protasis, in fact, does not correspond to any 
other constituent of the sentence, such as complement and adjunct, or of the 
phrase, such as attribute. It is rather an irreducible sentence which may only be 
analyzed as the result of a conjoining transformation, which combines two sepa- 
tate sentences. 
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Negation in the protasis occurs with the particle /@ as with subordinate clauses, 
rather than u/ as with main sentences: 


Summa nukaribbum eqlam ina zaqdpim la igmur 
‘If a gardener has not finished planting a field’ 


Only seldom is the negation u/ employed, and then in a potential sense, appar- 
ently to reduce the strength of negation when the speaker hopes that the negative 
hypothesis may not come true: 


Summa GN ul ikSudii tuppam ligaksidii-Su 
‘Should they not (be able to) reach GN (as I hope they will) one should have 
(at least) the letter reach him.’ 


2 A typical Akkadian construction (generally called “virtual subordination”) 
uses the particle -ma suffixed to the predicate of the first sentence. Many notional 
ranges may be expressed by this construction. 


Deletion 


Subject 

The subject is often deleted when it can easily be resupplied on the basis of the 
context. It must be noted, however, that the subject is always implicitly present in 
a verbal predicate, since indication of the subject is included in the inflection 
markers for person (historically connected with pronominal subject markers). 
With a nominal predicate the subject may only be deleted if it is of the third person 
(and then again, the subject must be known from the context). See for instance: 


nukurtum-ma _—_‘(it) is a case of hostility’ 
ana béli§u-ma ‘(the loss) is of its owner’ 


The subject is normally deleted with the imperative, since a command is as a 
tule addressed to a person immediately present to the speaker; if the subject is re- 
tained for emphasis, it may be considered in the vocative: 


attunit ... ana Babilim alka ‘You, leave for Babylon!’ 


For examples of subject deletion with the indicative one may quote instances in 
which the topic of discussion is known from previous sentences within the same 
discourse and is not repeated, not even in pronominal form (square brackets indi- 
cate deletion): 
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Anumma Sin-ayyabdas, igtén guzalam u Satammi ... uwa?’eram ... 
Inuma [Sin-ayyabas, guzalim u Satammil] issangitnikkum, 
ittiSunit alik, 

‘Now [have sent S., one servant and the managers. 

When [S., one servant and the managers] come to you, 

go with them.’ 


Similarly the subject may be deleted when an adjunct clause has the same sub- 
ject as the main clause in which it is embedded, in which case deletion affects nor- 
mally the subject not of the first, but of the subsequent sentence: 


deletion: intima ahhii izuzzit 
ina makkir bit abim ana ahifunii sehrim ... 
kasap terhatim [ahhu] iSakkanusum 
“When the brothers divide (the inheritance), 
they will set aside the bride price from the 
family estate for their younger brother.” 

no deletion: itu béli ... la iddinam 
béli ... liddinam 
‘Since my lord did not give (before), 
let my lord give (now).’ 


A special case of subject deletion is found with the “impersonal” predicate, i.e., 
a predicate in the third plural with generic subject, normally translated in English 
with “one” and the third singular, e.g. 


igabbii ... ‘on says (that) ...’ 


Complement 

Deletion of single complement is less frequent than subject deletion, but is simi- 
larly conditioned by contextual environment; if not repeated literally, the object is 
normally present at least in the form of a pronominal suffix. (Object deletion is 
more frequent on the level of the nominalizing and conjoining transforms, for 
which see p. 98.) 

A special case of object deletion is what is known as “lexical” deletion, 1.¢., a 
deletion which occurs regardless of context and only with reference to a specific 
object which is assumed to be generally known. Thus for example Sagdlum ‘to 
weigh’ has become lexicalized with meaning ‘to pay’ whether or not it governs an 
object such as kaspam ‘silver’. 


Predicate 

Deletion of predicate is very rare, and is always conditioned by a clear contextual 
situation. See for instance how in the following sentence the predicate is to be sup- 
plied from the previous sentence: 
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... mimmasu halqam irtabbi-sum. 

Summa napistum [halgat] 

alum u rabianum 1 mana kaspam ... isaqqalit 
“Whatever was lost they will return to him. 

If a life (was lost), 

the city and the mayor will pay one mina of silver.’ 


Only in one instance is the deletion of the predicate regular, namely in the in- 
troductory sentence in front of direct speech, where the standard formula calls 
only for the name of the speaker, with regular deletion of a verb for saying or 
speaking: 


umma Hammurapi-ma [iqbi] 
‘Thus Hammurapi spoke, said.’ 


Noun Phrase 
One of the three major constituents is always deleted as the result of nominaliza- 
tion, since only two constituents may appear in any given transform. 

In some cases more than one constituent may be deleted, sometimes as the re- 
sult of a lexical deletion, e.g., nddindnum ‘seller’ (without specific reference to 
what is being sold). 

While all other deletions do not entail any other transformation in the sentence 
besides deletion itself, pronoun deletion with attributive clauses also transforms 
the head of the attributive clause from the normal into the construct state, e.g.: 


awdtum §a igbit ul uktin 

‘The word which he spoke he did not confirm.’ 
awat igbii ul uktin 

‘The word he spoke he did not confirm.’ 
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6 Amorite and Eblaite 


Cyrus H. Gordon 


Amorite is (literally) the language of Amurru, which in Akkadian means ‘the 
west’. The infiltration of Amorites into Babylonia and other parts of Mesopotamia 
started before 2000 Bcr. During the early centuries of the second millennium, 
Amorite dynasties were entrenched all through the land, from Babylonia in the 
south to Assyria in the north, and in between, notably at Mari on the Middle Ev- 
phrates. 

The classical stage of Akkadian is the Old Babylonian written during the First 
Dynasty of Babylon, which is the Amorite dynasty whose most famous monarch 
was Hammurapi. His Law Code is carefully couched in the most regular, consis- 
tent and precise morphology and syntax known to us in the three millennia of 
Akkadian scribalism, The language and especially the proper names in the tablets 
written during the First Dynasty of Babylon, reflect Amorite innovations. It is 
from those new factors that we reconstruct what we can of the Amorite language, 
for there are no texts written in Amorite. That something substantial can be recon- 
structed is due mainly to the nature of Amorite personal names, which are often in 
the form of whole sentences. The main source of Amorite personal names is from 
Mari and has been collected by Huffmon (1965). Additional primary evidence has 
been published by Gelb (1980) and Zadok (1993), but much of it has been dubi- 
ously classified as Amorite. 

The most confusing part of Amorite studies is the wide range of applications of 
the terms Amurru and Amorite in the ancient sources, For example, in the Ugaritic 
and Amarna tablets of the fourteenth century BCE, there is mentioned a small but 
active kingdom in Lebanon called Amurru. The names of its leaders are quite dif- 
ferent from those in Mesopotamia during the First Dynasty of Babylon. The Old 
Testament refers to Canaan as the Land of the Amorites; and Abraham (in Genesis 
14) forms a military coalition with three Amorite brothers named Mamre, Eshkol 
and Aner. No ethnic or linguistic connection has been established between the 
Mesopotamian Amorites in the first half of the second millennium and the Amor- 
ites in Canaan during the second half of the second millennium. The different lo- 
cations and identities of “Amurru” and “Amorite” in the ancient sources are 
treated fully in Haldar (1971). 

Eblaite designates the language of the largest archives known from anywhere 
in the world during the Early Bronze Age (3000-2000 sce), The inscriptions of 
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the Ebla Archives already unearthed number about 15,000; many on large well- 
preserved clay tablets. They have been excavated by an Italian expedition at the 
ancient site of Ebla, a little over thirty miles south of Aleppo, Syria. The Archives 
were written during a period of only half a century, from around 2300 to 2250 BCE. 

Eblaite is a Semitic language embodying East and West Semitic features. Texts 
in the same language have been found at Mesopotamian sites such as Mari, Tell 
Abu-Salaébih and Kish. Eblaite is essentially a written lingua franca used by 
scribes, merchants and diplomats, It was not limited to Ebla, nor was it the spoken 
language of Ebla. Scribes, and some of their employers, could probably converse 
in it, but it is most unlikely that the scribes, merchants, diplomats or anyone else 
spoke Eblaite at home. 

The Eblaite texts are written in the cuneiform system of Mesopotamia, devel- 
oped by the Sumerians and adopted by the Semitic Akkadians. The system has 
ideograms in addition to syllabic signs. It also employs determinatives to fix the 
semantic category of a word. So many Sumerograms are used that it is often pos- 
sible for an Assyriologist to sense the meaning of a passage, or even of an entire 
tablet, without knowing how to pronounce it in Eblaite. The ends of words are 
sometimes added syllabically to the Sumerograms so that we can deduce the case 
endings of nouns and the modal suffixes of verbs, as well as the suffixed personal 
pronouns and conjugational suffixes. Particles (conjunctions, prepositions and the 
like) are often spelled out phonetically. There are also extensive bilingual school- 
texts (Pettinato 1982) giving us the Eblaite translations of Sumerograms, Howev- 
er, much of that vocabulary is highly specialized and not as applicable as we might 
wish to the other tablets found by the excavators. — 

In the Ebla Archives, the Sumerograms do not follow Sumerian word order, but 
instead are placed in accordance with the rules of Eblaite syntax. We can thus 
learn much about Eblaite phrase and sentence structure even when we cannot pro- 
nounce the Eblaite words for which the Sumerograms stand. 

The reconstruction of Eblaite does not involve the decipherment of a script, nor 
essentially the interpretation of the texts. It is rather the extracting, analyzing, clas- 
sifying and assembling of seemingly endless linguistic details with the aim of en- 
abling us to compose a grammar and glossary of the Eblaite language. For the 
ongoing process, see Archi 1987; Cagni 1981; Diakonoff 1990; and Gordon 1987, 
1990, 1992. 

Both Amorite and Eblaite are written in the Mesopotamian cuneiform system, 
which was not designed for, and hence is not well suited for, recording Semitic 
languages, In spite of nearly a century and a half of linguistic scholarship devoted 
to Akkadian, many details of the phonology remain controversial. The script is 
characterized by the two opposing (and confusing) principles of polyphony and 
homophony. Polyphony means that a sign may have several (often many) differ- 
ent phonetic values; e.g., there is a common sign that is to be pronounced ur, or 
tas, or lik (along with several other values) depending on context. Homophony 
means that the same sound may be represented by several (often many) entirely 
different signs. 
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When whole phonetically spelled Amorite and Eblaite texts do come to light, 
no seasoned Semitist should experience insuperable trouble in reading, translating 
and describing them linguistically in detail. This will be the case no matter 
whether the script is syllabic or alphabetic. Our present obstacles are simply that 
there are neither any Amorite texts at all, nor any Eblaite prose or poetic literature 
spelled out phonetically, without a plethora of Sumerograms and proper names. 
Names are often unconnected with the language of the people who bear them. My 
name (Cyrus) is Persian and my wife’s name (Constance) is Latin (Constantia). 
Neither of us is Iranian or Italic and our language is English. 


Amorite 


Phonology 


Consonants 

The Semitic repertoire of consonants is almost covered by the Arabic alphabet of 
twenty-eight consonantal letters. The only additional one is £ which is preserved 
in Masoretic Hebrew and South Arabian. The trend is for certain consonants to 
merge, like “ayin and yayin (which fall together as “ayin in Hebrew and Aramaic) 
or A and ft (which fall together as A in those languages. The problem in Amorite 
is that consonants which did not merge phonetically (such as h, # and ‘), can fall 
together orthographically because of polyphony in the Mesopotamian syllabary; 
e.g., the personal name (PN) Na-ah-ma-nu can stand for either Na‘man (‘Naa- 
man’) or Nahman. The word for “sun” is Sams-u in Arabic, Semes in Hebrew (= 
§ams-u in Akkadian) but it is spelled sa-am-su (as in the PN Sa-am-su-i-lu-na, 
meaning ‘The Sun is Our God’). Since the syllabary differentiates sa from Sa and 
su from #u, we conclude that the Amorite word for “sun” is samsu. 

Amorite has the Northwest Semitic shift of initial w- to y-. The divine name 
(DN) Yaddu/Yandu may be derived from *wdd > ydd ‘love’. It appears in the PN 
Ha-ab-du-Ya-an-du (var. Ab-du-Ya-an-du/Ab-di-ya-du) {“abdu-Y/ ‘Servant-of- 
Y.’ The DN Yaddu appears syllabically at Ugarit: "Ya-du-‘Addu in which Yaddu 
is combined with the storm god’s name. 

The phoneme d is preserved unchanged in classical Arabic and Ethiopic, but is 
modified elsewhere, In Old Aramaic it becomes g and in Standard Aramaic, ‘. In 
Akkadian, Canaanite, and Ugaritic, it is s. The root *rdw ‘to be content, pleased’ 
is well attested in PNs. The Amorite name Ra-sa-"Da-gan ‘Dagan is content, 
pleased’ was given to the child whose birth shows that the vows of the parent(s) 
and their gifts to Dagan have pleased the god. 

Vocalic variability is especially clear in variant spellings of the same person’s 
name: Sa-mu-A-bi-im/Su-mu-A-bu-um. The different case endings suggest that 
Sa-mu-A-bi-im means ‘Father's Name’ while Su-mu-A-bu-um means ‘The (dei- 
fied) Name is the Father’. In any event, ‘Samuel’ (with a, as in the Greek Septu- 
agint) preserves the a. The primitive Semitic word, which Arabic preserves in 
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sandhi, is -sm-. When the word is not joined, it appears as ismu in Arabic, as Sum 
in Akkadian and Aramaic, and in Hebrew as Si/em (in a closed unaccented sylla- 
ble) or §ém (if accented). 

The PN A-du-na-im (?adon-na‘im ‘The Lord is Good’) reflects the Canaanite 
shift d@ > 6, which takes place often, but selectively, in Hebrew. It occurs in most 
nouns (¢.g., Hebrew hdmér vs, Aramaic hmar, Arabic himar ‘ass’ ) and adjectives 
(e.g., Hebrew fév vs. Akkadian/Aramaic fdb ‘good’) but not in nomina agentis of 
the gattal and qdtdl formations, nor in the participles and perfects of hollow verbs 
(e.g., Hebrew gam which serves as both perfect ‘he arose’ and sg. m. participle 
‘rising’), 

Barth’s Law of vocalic sequence in verbs (where *yaqtal shifts to yigtal, as 
against *yagtul which remains unchanged) is not operative in Amorite. In PNs 
(such as Ya-a§-ma-ah + DN), while the verb could be Yasmah ‘rejoices’, it is 
probably Yasma‘ ‘listens’; i.e., the god has listened to our prayers and given us 
the child. Here Amorite goes with classical Arabic, against Northwest Semitic 
(Hebrew, Ugaritic, Aramaic, etc.). 


Morphology 

The independent pronoun, sg. Ic., can be expressed by ’and ‘I’ as in Arabic = 7nd 
in Aramaic, ‘I’ in Eblaite is written a-na or an-na and was probably pronounced 
anna in accordance with the rules of normal orthography (to wit, a singly written 
consonant can represent a phonetically single or doubled consonant, whereas a 
doubly written consonant represents a phonetically doubled consonant). 

The construct singular of the uniconsonantal noun p- ‘mouth’ ends in a long 
vowel; nominative -# occurs in the PN Pu-i-4Da-gan meaning that the child was 
born through ‘the word/command/mouth of Dagan’. 

The sg. f. absolute ends in -d; e.g., the f. PN Td-a-bd. Side by side in Amorite 
we find the form with the f. -t preserved by the case ending (as in Akkadian/Ara- 
bic): Td-ba-tum. 

The PNs Mu-tu-“im and Mu-tu-"Da-gan mean ‘The Man of (the respective) 
God’. The noun mut- ‘man, husband’ is familiar from Akkadian. However, such 
PNs do not establish mut- as the normal word for ‘man’ in Amorite any more than 
the Hebrew PN Meéti-Sa-’el ‘Man-of-God’ establishes it for Hebrew. In Hebrew 
mété-mispdr ‘men of number = a few men’ occurs as a rare archaism, but it in no. 
way rivals ?75 as the common word for ‘man’ nor even ?énd¥ or ?dddm as less com- 
mon synonyms, 

Ya-we-AN corresponds to the Hebrew PN Y6’é! ‘Joel’ in which are combined 
Yw = yé (an old form of Yhwh /Yahwe/) and 7! = ?él ‘God’ (specifically the head 
of the pantheon), 

The conjugations of the verb are familiar from other ancient Semitic languages. 
For example, forms of the simple (G) conjugation of swb (< *@wb) ‘to return, 
come back’ occur in the PNs: Su-ub-4tm ‘Retum, O Addu!’ (with the sg. m. im- 
perative Jub) and Ya-su-ub-AN = YaSub-’ Iu ‘El returns (through the birth of this 
son)’ (with the sg. 3m. imperfect ya¥ab). 
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The Gt conjugation appears in PNs such as Ya-an-ta-qi-im (from ngm ‘to 
avenge’), ‘Avenger’ = nominalized sg. 3m. imperfect. A sg. 3f. Gt imperfect ap- 
pears in the PN Ta-al-ta-mar. 

Of special interest is the Amorite PN Ha-am-mi-is-ta-mar = ‘Ammistamar be- 
cause it is also the name borne by kings of Ugarit, where it is written both alpha- 
betically (‘“m@tmr) and syllabically ("A-mis-tam-ru), The first element is 
theophoric = the deified ‘Amm- ‘paternal uncle’. The verb is the Gt of @mr ‘to be 
fruitful’. The name means that ‘Amm has been fruitful in bestowing the son who 
bears this PN. 

The local adverb of interrogation, ’ayya, occurs in PNs that express concern for 
a missing god, Such names were appropriate when the birth was saddened by 
troubles. Examples: A-ya-Da-du/Ha-la/Ha-mu-% “Where is Daddu/Hala/ 
‘Ammu?’. Enclitic -ma can be suffixed to ’?ayya: A-ya-ma-AN ‘Where is El?’. 


Syntax 

The verb normally precedes the subject; e.g., the PN Ha-ya-Su-mu-u-A-bi-im ‘Fa- 
ther’s name lives’ or simply Ha-a-ya-A-bu-um ‘Father lives (on through the son 
who bears his name)’. The verbal root is hyy. 

In Amorite PNs, e-pu-uh (var. ya-pu-uh) can be the theophoric subject. The 
root, *wp*, is known from the Hebrew hiphil Adfida‘ ‘to appear (in splendor)’ and 
Akkadian 5 ‘to cause something to appear brilliantly’. The verbal form is nomi- 
nalized into the DN “/-pu-ub in the PN Ya-Su-ub-“l-pu-u meaning ‘I/E-pu-uh has 
returned’ (signifying that the benevolent god, who had been missing, has come 
back). The final consonant is correctly and unambiguously rendered alpha- 
betically in Ugaritic Ngmp‘; usually spelled Ni-ig-me-pa syllabically in Akkadian 
tablets from Ugarit, but also once Ni-ig-me-pu. 

Some PNs consist of simple coordination. Thus Ha-bi-‘im ‘Haby + Addu’. 
Haby is the arch-demon of evil and is described in Ugaritic as possessing horns 
and tail — prefiguring the modern iconography of Satan. The propitiation of the 
forces of evil is common in ancient Near East religion, as evidenced by the fre- 
quency of Nergal/Reshef/Rasap in Akkadian, Amorite and Eblaite PNs. Ya-we- 
mt (= Addu) is the same type of name, which however invokes a good, creative 
deity instead of the deified forces of death, sickness and misfortune. 


Eblaite 


Phonology 

The Eblaite system of writing is inherited from Sumerian proto-writing of Early 
Dynastic II. Semitic phonology includes a threefold repertoire of dental and pal- 
atal stops, and sibilants; namely surd (voiceless), sonant (voiced) and emphatic. 
Thus we find #/d/t, k/g/q and s/z/s. Sumerian lacks the emphatic; so that da covers 
da and ta, ga covers ga and qa, and za covers za and sa. However in Eblaite all 
three grades are lumped together so that DA covers ta/da/ta, GU covers ku/gu/qu 
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and SA covers sa/za/sa. Neither the doubling of consonants nor the length of 
vowels is normally indicated. It follows that normalization and etymology cannot 
be ascertained mechanically. The process requires an extensive and systematic 
knowledge of the Semitic languages. 

In the bilinguals $u-ruR (lit. ‘little hand’) designates ‘finger’ and its Eblaite 
form corresponds to the Common Semitic word that appears as ’esba‘ ‘finger, toe’ 
in Hebrew. The Eblaite is written two ways: i-sa-ba-um TuR and i§-ba-um TUR. 
Note the open syllable spelling with sa for vowelless s in the first form and the § 
for s in the second form. Eblaite is often written in open syllable orthography (like 
Linear A and B, or Japanese). A word beginning ’asmi- is spelled a-za-mi- or 
a-zi-me-; note that the vowelless s is written either za, reflecting the vowel of the 
preceding syllable or zi, reflecting the i of the following syllable. This open syl- 
lable orthography gives the illusion that there are no closed syllables in Eblaite, 
which is not at all the case. 

The mixed character of Eblaite is reflected in the words designating the large 
numbers: mi-at ‘100’ is Common Semitic, /i-im ‘1,000’ is East Semitic, ri-bab 
‘10,000’ is West Semitic, and ma-i-at ‘100,000’ goes its own way in a new direc- 
tion. The variant forms of ‘100,000’ are ma-i-at, ma-i-hu-at and ma-hu-at; all 
three are probably related phonetically although the details are not yet clear. 

It is interesting to note the Eblaite forms of Sumerian names: SEN-LIL > I-li-lu, 
4NIN-KAR-DU > Ni-ka-ra-du, SSUMUQAN > Sa-ma-gan, ASNAN > A-sa-ma-an. 

The bilingual equation BAHAR ‘potter’ = wa-si-lu-um (cognate with Hebrew 
y6sér ‘potter’ ) illustrates that, (1) unlike Northwest Semitic, initial *w- remains 
in Eblaite (as in Akkadian and Arabic) without shifting to y-; and that (2) r may 
change to /, The change of r to / (which is quite common) is not reversible, for / 
never shifts to r. The falling together of r and / (in the r > / shift) reflects a com- 
mon phenomenon. In Linear A and B, and in hieroglyphic Egyptian, r and / fall 
together, at least in the orthography. In Chinese and Japanese, they definitely fall 
together in the spoken language as well. 

The geographical name (GN) Ar-ga‘ /’ arqa/ has lost the final -t of the sg. f. suf- 
fix -at, In the Amarna Letters this GN is called Argat. Compare the GN é-ma™ = 
Hamat (modern Hama). The final -t of the sg. f. suffix is generally dropped in He- 
brew, and regularly in spoken Arabic. Final -t begins to be dropped in Egyptian in 
the third millennium. 

The GN Méi-a" is to be compared with the GN Massa? (Proverbs 30:1; 31:1). 
The -a accordingly does not reflect the feminine suffix (which would be written 
with a final - in Hebrew) but final -’. 

Etymology indicates that / frequently loses its normal consonantal character in 
Eblaite and is not represented in the script. For example, a-bi-nu-u(m) i-a-ba-nu 
SIG4-GAR /abint yabanti libitta/ ‘brickmakers will make the brick’. The root of the 
first two words is */bn although no / appears in the orthography. We must reckon 
with vocalic / (and also vocalic y) in the Semitic languages. In Akkadian, the sec- 
ond radical of all quadriconsonantal verbs is either / or r. This may explain the Ar- 
abic conjugation III (gdtala; cf. Hebrew pélél with a long vowel representing the 
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absorption of vocalic / ors). 

Initial w- does not undergo the Northwest Semitic shift to y-. Eblaite retains w- 
like Akkadian, Arabic and Ethiopic. In addition to the example on P. 105, note 
(the dual) wa-ti-a /wadi-a/ ‘the two wadis’. 


Vowels 
The script reflects four vowels: a, i, wu and e. However, e may well be non- 
phonemic but only positionally conditioned by contact with # or “. 

The diphthongs ay, aw and ue can all be reduced to d, In the case of ay > d and 
aw > d, the shift can be explained as “‘falling” diphthongs (with the accent on the 
a) as distinct from “rising” diphthongs (with the accent on the y/w) whereby *bayt 
yields bit ‘house’ and *mawt yields mit ‘death’ in Akkadian. While we find many 
Eblaite examples of ay > d and several of aw > a, there is only one of ue > a: the 
Akkadian Suen (which comes into Babylonian and Assyrian as Sin, is reduced to 
San ‘Moon’ in San-Ugdaru ‘Moon of the Field’ (an epithet of the Moon in an in- 
cantation where the reference to the Moon is fixed by duplicate passages which 
have ITI ‘month, moon’ instead). San also appears instead of Sin (the Moon god) 
in the Hebrew form of the Mesopotamian names San-hérib (Sennacherib) and 
San-ballat. In the Palestinian GN ‘Beth-shan’ the second element (Shan) desig- 
nates the Moon god. Examples of ay > a in Eblaite: ba-du /bat-/ ‘house’; a-na and 
a-na-a /‘ana/ ‘eyes’ (du.); ba-nu /ban-/ ‘tamarisk’ (vs. Akkadian bin- with rising 
diphthong); ma-sa-lu-u(m) /maSalu/ ‘justice, uprightness’ from *ysr (note He- 
brew mésdrim) and from the St stem of the same root ui-da-%i-ir /udta¥ir/ ‘he pre- 
pared, — (lit, ‘caused to be right)’, There are fewer examples of aw > da: 
*? aw >? ‘or’; and the PN Mu-sa-ra-du (S participle of *wrd ‘to bring down gods 
with ae = to propitiate them successfully’; cf. Arabic and especially Ugaritic). 


Cryptic Writings 
Cryptic writings were meant to be read by the initiated. We know from a bilingual 
tablet that ‘MUL = Kab-kab ‘Star’; however in an incantation, it is written ga: ga 
: ba: bu /kabkabu/ (ending in nominative -u), A similar cryptograph is ga: ga: li 
: la which calls to mind ga/gal ‘wheel’; if correct, note that fi stands for 
vowelless /. 

The name Da-gu-nu corresponds to Hebrew Dagdn (< Dagan) with a > 6 which 
is frequent in Canaanite. Compare also Minoan Da-gu-na. 

-dk- is assimilated to -kk- in a-za-me-ga /?asmikka < *?asmid-ka/ ‘I bind thee’. 

Sum-ar-rim* ‘Sumer’ comes into Hebrew as Sin‘ar ‘Babylonia’. Note that AR 
= ‘ar and begins a new syllable. Another change in syllabification is inherent in 
Eblaite and Old Akkadian en-ma (> Standard Akkadian um-ma), and Hebrew 
rn’ um —all meaning ‘so says’ (followed by direct discourse). The initial n- is prop- 
erly vocalic 7, which has to be written en- according to the rules of the Meso- 
potamian syllabary, and né according to the rules of Masoretic Hebrew (Gordon 
1993: 109-110). 

Vocalic nasals and liquids include y. The tree called the ““Su-Me is bilingually 
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rendered in Eblaite as either si-ri-mi-nu or §a-mi-nu, Expressed alphabetically, the 
choice is between Srmn and Smn. The s is vocalic and not represented in the latter. 

Philippi’s Law (i > a in an originally closed accented syllable) is operative in 
Northwest Semitic (Canaanite, Aramaic, Ugaritic). It does not take place in Ak- 
kaidan, Arabic, etc. Since Eblaite is a border language between East and North- 
west Semitic, it is not surprising that it occurs sporadically. Thus in Eblaite both 
libittu and libattu (spelled li-bi-tum and li-ba-tum) ‘brick’ occur. 


Pronouns 


The following independent personal pronouns are attested: 


Sg. le. 


2m. 


3m. 


f, 
Du. Ic. 


PI. 2m. 
3m. 


nom, 
nom. 
acc, 
dat. 
nom. 
acc, 
dat. 
nom, 


dat. 
nom. 
nom. 


an-na, a-na /?anna/ ‘1’ 

an-da /’anta/ ‘thou’ 

gu-wa-ti /Kuwatt/ ‘thee’ 
gu-wa-si /kuwasi(m)/ ‘to thee’ 
su-wa /Suwa/ ‘he’ 

su-wa-ti /Suwati/ ‘him’ 
su-wa-si Suwasi(m)/ ‘to him’ 
si-a fSiyaf ‘she’ 

ne-si-in /neSin/ ‘to both of us’ 
an-da-nu Pantanu/ ‘ye, you’ 
su-nu /Sunt/ ‘they’ 


The following suffixed personal pronouns are attested: 


Sg. Ic. 


2m. 


f. 


3m. 


f. 
Pl. le, 


2m, 
3m. 


f. 


gen. 
acc, 
gen. ac 
dat. 
gen. ac 
gen. ac 
dat. 
gen. 


QO 


a oO 


gen. 
acc. 


gen. acc, 


gen. 
acc. 


-i /-i/, or (postvocalic) -a /-(y)a/ ‘my’ 
-ni /-nif ‘me’ 


.-ga /-ka/ ‘thy, thee’ 


-kum /-kum/ ‘to thee’ 


.-gi /-ki/ ‘thy, thee’ 
sat, -su /-Suf ‘his, him’ 


-su-um /-Sum / ‘to him’ 


-sa /-Sa/ ‘her’ 


-na /-na/, -nu /-ni/ ‘our’ 
-gu-nu /-kuniti/ ‘you’ 
-su-nu /-Sunt/ ‘their, them’ 
-si-na /-Sina/ ‘their’ 
-si-na-at /-Sinat/ ‘them’ 


The lone occurrence of an unusual pronominal suffix calls for special notice. 
The meaning of Si-ne-mu /Sinn-émo/ ‘his teeth’ is fixed by context. The ending 
-émod, known from Biblical Hebrew poetry, is a general possessive suffix that can 
be applied regardless of person. Here it means ‘his teeth’ but in another context it 
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could mean ‘their teeth’ and so forth. An exact (though admittedly clumsy) trans- 
lation is ‘thereof’. 

The relative pronoun ‘who, which, that’ is derived from the noun meaning 
‘man’, In the Ebla tablets it can be expressed by the Sumerogram LU ‘man’. The 
same semantic development has taken place in Semitic. There is an Egypto- 
Semitic uniconsonantal word for ‘man’; it is written s in Egyptian; in Old Akka- 
dian it is used as the relative pronoun ‘who, which’, fully inflected (nom, su, gen. 
$i, acc. $a). Later, only Sa is used regardless of case, In archaic Hebrew, Sa appears 
sporadically, From late Biblical Hebrew and in all subsequent stages down to the 
present, it appears as Se ‘who, which’. In several Ebla PNs, Su- ‘he of’ is followed 
by atheophoric element; e.g., Su-Na-im, Su-I-lum, Su-Ma-lik; Na‘im = ‘The Good 
One’, Ilum = ‘El, God’; Malik ‘The (divine) King’. The Eblaite determinative rel- 
ative pronoun (in agreement with Akkadian and Amorite) is: 


Nominative Genitive Accusative 
Sg. m. Su Si 5a 
f. Sa-du /Satu/ . Sa-ti /Sati/ 
Pl. m. Su-ti Roti/ Su-ti fSati/ 
f. Sa-ti /Sati/ Sa-ti /Sati/ 


The interrogative pronoun, animate, is nom. ma-nu /mannu/ ‘who?’, acc. ma- 
na /manna/ ‘whom?’; inanimate nom. mi-nu /minu/, acc. mi-na /mina/ ‘what, 
which?’, dat. mi-ne-i¥ /mini8/ ‘to which?’. 

The preceding pronoun may be generalized by the suffixing of enclitic -ma: an- 
imate ma-nu-ma /mannuma/ ‘whoever’, inanimate mi-nu-ma /minuma/ ‘whatev- 
er’. 

The noun has two genders (masculine and feminine), three numbers (singular, 
dual and plural) and six cases. Mimation is sometimes indicated and sometimes 
not, so that no rule can be formulated. 

The six case endings are: nominative -u(m), genitive -i(m), accusative -a(m), 
dative locative -i¥, locative adverbial -u(m), absolute -a/-@. The three commonest 
cases (nom., gen., acc.).are often confused. There are some indeclinables in -a, 
especially among the PNs such as Ra-ba, Ba-ga-ma, Tab-ri-sé and the DN 4Ba- 
ra-ma. While a bilingual renders the name of the Sumerian god EN-KI as E-um 
/Hayyum/ in Eblaite, the other Eblaite texts regularly render the name E-a fHayya/ 
ending in -a. Other DNs in -a are: E-da /Hadda/ and Qu-ra /Qira/. 

The absolute in -@ (zero) is common in some proper names; e.g., the DNs “Ga- 
mi-is, ‘Ra-sa-ap; the GNs A-da-bi-ik, A-da-ti-ik* and in month names such as ITI 
za-E-na-at. 

The construct state is not always expressed in writing: for example, it is not ex- 
pressed in fa-za-nu GN ‘the mayor of X’, while it is in ma-lik GN ‘the advisor of 
Y¥: 

The suffix marking the dual is casus rectus -G(n}, obliquus -ay(n) (which can 
shift to -d(n) in accordance with the reduction of the diphthong ay to a); e.g., tal- 
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da-an /daltan/ ‘double doors’ and su-lu-la-a ‘the two horns’, The following cita- 
tion has the dual suffix in the word designating a pair of deified rivers and a dual 
noun in apposition with them: 2 “Ba-li-ha wa-ti-a /Baliha wadia/ ‘the two divine 
Balih rivers, the two streams’. 

The suffix marking the pl. m, casus rectus is -i; obliquus -1. That marking the 
pl. f. casus rectus is -Gtu/i, obliquus: -ati. The sg. f. zi-ne-éb-ti ‘tail’ is pluralized 
zi-na-ba-ti. 

One of the common methods of pluralizing a noun in Sumerian is to repeat it. 
When a scribe writes GURUS-GURUS ‘workmen’ in an Eblaite tablet it is possible 
that he intended the reader to add the Semitic plural suffix -i/f to a Semitic word 
for ‘workman’. But that is not necessarily so, Though repeating a noun for plural- 
ity is not a normal Semitic usage, we do find the repetition of Semitic words to 
pluralize them in Eblaite; ¢.g., na-sij, na-si,, ‘patricians’ (passive participle of 
*nsX? ‘to lift up’), mas-mas-sn ‘his sons’. 

The doubling of nouns for pluralizing reflects Sumerian usage, because Sume- 
rian has no dual, and therefore plurality starts with two. In Egypto-Semitic, how- 
ever, there is a dual, so that plurality starts with three. Therefore we find the plural 
il ‘gods’ written DINGIR-DINGIR-DINGIR. 

Etymologies, even when correct, do not always supply satisfactory meanings 
for Eblaite vocabulary. The title of the head man in the hierarchy of Ebla is EN, an 
old term signifying the priest-king of a theocratic Sumerian city-state, with em- 
phasis on his priestly rather than his royal status. A bilingual informs us that NAM- 
EN ‘enship’ = Eblaite ma-li-gii-um. The abstract noun standing concretely for a 
type of person (like the abstract “acquaintance” in the sense of “someone we 
know”) is common in Semitic (e.g., Akkadian midu or Hebrew méda‘ lit. 
‘knowledge’, but in the sense of ‘a friend’). Accordingly NAM-EN implies that EN 
was pronounced /malikum/. When the king is called malikum we are dealing with 
the West Semitic sphere; in the East Semitic sphere the king is called 3arrum. The 
noun nds? ‘exalted one’ designates ‘king, prince’ in Biblical Hebrew and ‘presi- 
dent’ in modern Hebrew. At Ebla it designates the full-fledged free citizen (whom 
we may call a ‘patrician’) as distinct from a GURUS ‘worker’ (= ‘plebeian’ or ‘he- 
lot’) and from the lowest IR, or ‘slave’. 

There is one pair of words that raises fundamental questions to be pondered 
though not definitively answered now. The nouns hrd ‘child’ and ms ‘son, child’ 
have long been known only from Egyptian. Then both turned up in Ugaritic of the 
Late Bronze Age, and now in Eblaite of the Early Bronze Age. Ebla had connec- 
tions with Egypt; alabaster vessels with the names of Chefren (Fourth Dynasty) 
and Pepi I (Sixth Dynasty) have been found at Ebla in the archeological stratum 
that yielded the Archives, The meaning of Eblaite /ar-da-du /hardatu/ in the sense 
of ‘young women’ is fixed by context; the same form with the same sense occurs 
in Old Kingdom Egypt. The situation with Eblaite ma¥ (= Egyptian ms) is more 
complex and tantalizing. It is common in all periods of Egyptian from start to fin- 
ish. But it also occurs in Sumerian (MA$)with the meaning of a ‘kid, young goat’. 
Words for young animals are often applied to children. 
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The adjective has long been known to be inflected like the noun except for the 
pl. f., status absolutus in Syro-Aramaic. Now Ebla shares that exception with 
Syro-Aramaic. In Hebrew mélakim/n ‘kings’ has its feminine counterpart in 
méldkét ‘queens’, But in Aramaic the phonetic equivalent of Hebrew pl. f. con- 
struct malkét ‘queens (of)’, namely maikdat ‘queens (of)’, can only serve as the 
construct. The Aramaic absolute (corresponding semantically to Hebrew 
mélakimin ‘kings’) is malkan ‘queens’. Thus Eblaite du-na-an /dunnan/ ‘mighty 
(females )’, has the suffix -dn for the adjective pl. f. absolute. 


Tense 

There are two principal tenses: (1) the so-called imperfect with prefixes and some 
suffixes, and (2) the so-called perfect with suffixes but no prefixes. Verbs are usu- 
ally classified as strong (with a root of three stable consonants) or weak (with a 
semivowel: w or y, functioning as one of the root consonants; or with only two 
consonants in the root with the second one repeated). A root can be treated within 
the matrix of several conjugations, all familiar from the other Semitic languages; 
e.g., G, Gt, D, 8, SD, SDt. Like Aramaic, Eblaite has no N conjugation. The im- 
perfect has modal suffixes; thus -u is the sign of the indicative. In the perfect, the 
sg. 3m. ends in -a. In Akkadian the perfect is for stative or intransitive verbs, in 
West Semitic the perfect is used for transitive as well as intransitive verbs. Here, 
Eblaite goes with West Semitic. 

The imperfect has a, i or u as the thematic vowel between the last two conso- 
nants of the root: 

u-class: [q-bu-ul-(Ma-lik) is a PN meaning ‘(The Divine King) has accepted 
(the propitiatory offerings of the parents and granted the child who bears the PN)’. 

i-class: [g-ri-if-(Li-im) is a PN meaning ‘(God) has driven out (the forces of 
evil)’. 

a-class: Ir-kab-(Ar) is a PN meaning ‘(The Deity Ar) rides’. 

The prefix vowel gives the impression that there is an isogloss with East 
Semitic in which we find Akkadian iprus, iddin, isbat vs. West Semitic where we 
find Arabic yagtul, yajlis, yasma‘. Little weight can be attributed to the loss of the 
y- in Akkadian because of the vocalization of the Hebrew in the LXX (Septuagint 
Greek) tradition and some living traditions like the Arabic. Note LXX ISAAK 
‘Isaac’ (vs. Masoretic Yishdq) and Arabic ?Ishdq; and vs. Masoretic Yisra? él, ‘Is- 
rael’, note Arabic ’/sra’il, However, ya- is preserved in both the LXX and Arabic 
traditions: Masoretic Ya‘aqob, LKX [AKOB, Arabic Ya‘qitb. 

The attested morphs of the imperfect tense are: sg. lc. °a-CCVC; sg. 2m. ta- 
CCVC; sg. 3m. i-CCVC; sg. 3f. ta-CCVC; pl. 3m. i-CCVC-i, 

The perfect (sg. 3m. = CaCVCa) is used in PNs such as Ra-ga-ma-il ‘God has 
spoken’ (with *rgm ‘to speak’ as in Ugaritic) or Qd-ba-Lum ‘God has spoken’ 
and Qa-ba-Da-mu ‘The (god) Damu has spoken’ (where the verb is familiar from 
Akkadian gabii ‘to speak’). East Semitic restricts the perfect to intransitive verbs, 
whereas Eblaite, like West Semitic, uses it for transitive as well as intransitive 
verbs, In addition to the above transitive perfects, note also ba-na-a ‘he has built’. 
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The following is a D imperfect intensified by an infinitive absolute ending in 
adverbial -u (as in Ugaritic and Akkadian): i- -na-E-a¥ na-E-su Pinahha’ nahasu/ 
‘I shall verily perform magic’. Note that the D prefix does not go with Arabic and 
Akkadian 7u-. 

The infinitive absolute in -u appears in the figura etymologica: hu-mu-zu ha- 
ma-zi, bu-ru,2 ba-ra-ruy, (*brr). 

The SD participle muska‘‘inum is of interest because it explains Akkadian 
muskénum ‘helot, plebeian’ which survives into modern Hebrew misken and Ar- 
abic miskin ‘poor’; and French mesquin ‘shabby, mean’. 

The composite interregional nature of Eblaite precluded the modicum of con- 
sistency and uniformity that more natural languages have developed through ana- 
logic leveling. We thus find the same root (*h/k) with two treatments of the G 
infinitive in the bilinguals: E-a-gu-um /hakum/ and E-la-gum /halakum/ ‘to go’. 
There would be little merit in our striving to create a consistency that is not there. 


Sundry Particles 
En-ma ‘so says’ introduces direct discourse. 

In the PN A-ku-Da-mu (meaning ‘The god Damu exists’), a-ku seems to antici- 
pate colloquial Iraqian Arabic aku ‘there is’. 

What has evolved into the conjunction wa ‘and’ is an Egypto-Semitic particle 
indicating existence. It serves as an auxiliary verb in an old construction named 
(though badly so) the waw-conversive, It has been known from classical Hebrew 
and other Canaanite dialects. The w + verb must head the sentence or clause; then 
comes the subject; finally comes the object if the verb is active and transitive. Wa- 
iL IGI-IGI EN Wa-NAM-KUs ‘The tuler’s eyes were raised and he swore’. This con- 
struction (w + imperfect) is the normal narrative tense in classical Old Testament 
prose. With the passing of time, it became vestigial and eventually went out of use. 
Its earliest occurrence so far known is at Ebla. 

Besides wa (1, ti-ma), ap is also used as the conjunction ‘and’. 

The preposition al, /‘al-/ means ‘(up)on’. The dative is indicated by the prep- 
osition si-in /sin/ ‘to’. One and the same root is declined to form three prepositions 
(as in Akkadian): 45-du /a8tu/ ‘(out) from’, 48-11 /a8ti/ ‘from’, 45-da /aSta/ ‘on, at, 
from’. Mi-in /min/ ‘from’ (as in Canaanite, Aramaic and Arabic) also occurs. East 
Semitic in ‘in(to), at [local], on [temporal]’ occurs more frequently than West 
Semitic ba ‘in’. Compare i5,-ki /‘i8ki/ ‘for’ with Ethiopic (Ge‘ez) ‘askd ‘into’. 
The following illustrates the temporal application of d§-du and si-in: d3-du Ug-Uq 
si-in Ug-Ug ‘from days to days, periodically, annually’ patterned after a Northwest 
Semitic idiom (Hebrew miy-yamim yamimd ‘from days to days, periodically, an- 
nually’), 


Syntax 
The word order is rather free, Often the verb heads the sentence: e.g. ?asmidu hah- 
habi ‘I bind Habhaby’, ?asmikka ‘al-/ ’abni ‘I bind thee on a stone’. 

For emphasis the order can be varied. Note subject-object—verb (+ resumptive 
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accusative suffix) in: ?annd kuwdti-ma °isbateka ‘I thee strike = I strike thee’, 
Logically the verb 7isbateka expresses the entire subject—object—verb; but the ma- 
gician is asserting his power, and then emphasizes the specific target of his magic 
act. 


Chronology and Borrowing 

The Early Bronze Age date of the Ebla Archives provides an abundance of 
Semitic documents in Syria a millennium earlier than the Ugaritic tablets and half 
a millennium earlier than Minoan Linear A. Eblaite words borrowed from Sume- 
tian, such as mallah- ‘sailor’, show that they were already part of Syro-Palestinian 
speech and did not have to be borrowed much later, as was previously assumed. 
Words like kinndr- ‘harp, lyre’ > Greek kintira, show how specific elements in 
Greek culture were already in the Near East before Greece was Greek. 
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Further Reading 
A complete bibliography of the Eblaite texts would fill a large volume. The fol- 
lowing is instead a list of the publications containing large assemblages of Eblaite 
texts. 

The first group is called MEE (Materiali Epigrafici di Ebla); for the sake of 
avoiding a glaring gap, MEE 1 is included though it is a catalogue of the texts rath- 
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er than the texts themselves. MEE is published by the Seminario di Studi Asiatici 
of the Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoli. 


Pettinato, Giovanni, ed. 1979. MEE-1: Catalogo dei testi cuneiformi di Tell Mardikh-Ebla. 

—— 1980. MEE-2: Testi amministrativi della biblioteca L 2769, volume 1. 

—— 1981. MEE-3: Testi amministrativi della biblioteca L 2769, volume 2. 

—— 1982. MEE-4: Testi lessicali bilingui della biblioteca L 2769, volume 3. 

Mander, P., ed. 1990. MEE-10: Administrative Texts of the Archive L. Rome: Dipartimento 
di Studi Orientali of the Universita degli Studi di Roma “La Sapienza.” 


This series is also called Materiali per il Vocabulario Sumerico-1. Some of the texts 
have been published previously, but twenty-three are published here for the first time. 


The group that follows is the ARET (Archivi Reali di Ebla— Testi) series, pub- 

lished by the Universita degli Studi di Roma “La Sapienza,” 

Archi, Alfonso, ed. 1985. ARET-1: Testi amministrazioni: Assegnativi di tessuti. 

——— 1988. ARET-7: Testi amministrativi: Registrazioni di metalli e tessuti. 

Archi, Alfonso and M. G. Biga, eds. 1982, ARET-3: Testi amministrazioni di vario conte- 
nuto. 

Biga, M. G. and L. Milano, eds. 1984. ARET-4: Testi amministrativi: Assignazioni di tes- 
suti. 

Edzard, D. O., ed. 1984. ARET-5: Hymnen, Beschwérungen und Verwandtes. 

Fronzaroli, Pelio, ed. 1993. ARET-11: Testi reali della regalita. 

Milano, L., ed. 1990, ARET-9: Testi amministrativi: Assegnazioni di prodotti alimentari. 

Sollberger, Edmond. 1986. ARET-8: Administrative Texts Chiefly Concerning Textiles. 


With the exception of ARET-8, all of the above volumes include indexes which 
enable the reader to locate details conveniently. 





7 Aramaic 


Stephen A. Kaufman 


The Periods and Sources of Aramaic 

Aramaic is attested over a period of almost 3,000 years, during which time there 
of course occurred great changes of grammar, lexical stock, and usage. Although 
no universally accepted classification scheme for these phases exists and new dis- 
coveries regularly alter our picture — especially for the sparsely attested older di- 
alects — the general shape of the outline is clear. 


Old Aramaic c. 850 to c. 612 BCE 

This period witnessed the rise of the Arameans as a major force in Ancient Near 
Eastern history, the adoption of their language as an international language of di- 
plomacy in the latter days of the Neo-Assyrian Empire, and the dispersal of Ara- 
maic-speaking peoples from Egypt to Lower Mesopotamia as a result of the 
Assyrian policies of deportation. The scattered and generally brief remains of in- 
scriptions on imperishable materials preserved from these times are enough to 
demonstrate that an international standard dialect had not yet been developed. 

The extant texts may be grouped into several dialects: 

Standard Syrian (or Western Old Aramaic): These inscriptions, of very lim- 
ited chronological (mid-ninth to end of eighth century BCE) and geographic spread 
(within a circle of radius c. 100 km centered on Aleppo) include commemorative 
stelae and international treaties. 

Samalian: At modern Zincirli, dynasts of the Neo-Hittite kingdom of Sam’al 
(also referred to by some scholars as Ya’udi) wrote their dedicatory inscriptions 
first in Phoenician (KLMW), then in a local, highly idiosyncratic Aramaic dialect 
(the so-called Hadad and PNMW inscriptions), and, finally, in standard, Syrian 
Old Aramaic (BR-RKB). 

Fakhariyah: On the Upper Habur, a bilingual, Neo-Assyrian and Aramaic in- 
scription on a statue. The script and orthography of this inscription are of major 
importance for the history of the alphabet. 

Mesopotamian: Primarily consists of brief economic and legal texts and en- 
dorsements scratched on clay tablets. Not surprisingly, both the Fakhariyah and 
Mesopotamian dialects evidence a substantial amount of Akkadian influence. 

Deir Alla: This important but frustratingly fragmentary text, painted on the 
plaster walls of a cultic installation in the mid-Jordan valley, recounts a vision of 
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“Balaam, son of Beor,” the trans-Jordanian prophet known from Numbers 22-24. 
The fact that some scholars classify the language of this text as a Canaanite, rather 
than an Aramaic, dialect, illustrates that there is no clearly demonstrable division 
between Canaanite and Aramaic at this time, 


Imperial Aramaic (or “Official Aramaic”) c. 600 to c. 200 BCE 

During this period Aramaic spread far beyond the borders of its native lands over 
the vast territories of the Neo-Babylonian and even larger Persian empires — from 
Upper Egypt to Asia Minor and eastward to the Indian subcontinent. Unfortu- 
nately, only a minuscule remnant of the undoubtedly once vast corpus of admin- 
istrative documents, records and letters that held these empires together has been 
preserved, for such texts were written in ink on perishable materials, in sharp con- 
trast to the well-nigh imperishable cuneiform clay texts of earlier western Asiatic 
cultures, (A single syllabic cuneiform Aramaic text, an incantation from Uruk, is 
known. Though the text itself is from Hellenistic times, its archaizing language 
may be ascribed to this period.) Isolated, monumental stone inscriptions have 
been found in the various peripheral regions (e.g. Sheik Fadl in Egypt, Teima in 
Arabia, Daskyleion in Asia Minor), but none to speak of, surprisingly enough, in 
the core regions of Syria and Mesopotamia. The bulk of the finds, however, is 
from Egypt, where the dry climate led to the preservation of papyrus and leather 
along with the expected ostraca and stone inscriptions, The major finds there are: 


1 papyrus archives of the Jewish military garrison at Elephantine/Syene (in- 
cluding deeds of sale, marriage contracts, formal letters to the authorities in 
Jerusalem, and fragments of literary materials); 

2 the correspondence of the Persian satrap of Egypt, Arsames; 

3 apacket of letters sent to family members residing at Syene and Luxor, dis- 
covered at Hermopolis; 

4 Saqqarah: A late seventh-century papyrus letter from a Philistine king (per- 
haps of Ekron) asking for Pharaoh’s help against the king of Babylon; and 
legal and economic records on papyri and ostraca from the fifth and fourth 
centuries. 


The Aramaic “official” letters in the book of Ezra are almost certainly to be 
viewed as composed in Imperial Aramaic, for both their language and their epis- 
tolary style are appropriate to the period. 

From a linguistic perspective, what characterizes this period above all is that it 
witnessed the development of a literary, standard form of both the language and 
its orthography — an ideal to be strived for, at least in literary texts and formal 
documents, The model for this standard appears to have been Babylonian Aramaic 
as spoken and written by educated Persians. This ideal, in the guise of “Standard 
Literary Aramaic” (SLA), was to last more than a thousand years. 

The semi-demotic language of the personal letters evidences features that are 
later to appear in the formal language: weakening of the haftel (hktb/yhktb) to 
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af el (?ktb/yktb), and substitution of nun for final mem on the plural pronominal 
suffixes. The later Western Aramaic features of -n on the pl. 3 perfect of IIly verbs 
and mem preformative of derived theme infinitives are also found. Changes in the 
formal language include the simplification of the infinitive to a single form (pe‘al 
mktb); the use of pl. 3m. forms for pl. 3f.; and the first appearance of the deter- 
mined plural ending -é. This form appears first on gentilics and collectives, and 
later, in the Eastern dialects, will replace -ayyd as the normal ending of the mas- 
culine plural. 


Middle Aramaic c. 200 BCE to c. 250 CE 

In this period, namely the Hellenistic and Roman periods, Greek replaced Ara- 
maic as the administrative language of the Near East, while in the various 
Aramaic-speaking regions the dialects began to develop independently of one an- 
other. Written Aramaic, however, continued to serve as a vehicle of communica- 
tion within and among the various groups. For this purpose, the literary standard 
developed in the previous period, Standard Literary Aramaic, was used, but lexi- 
cal and grammatical differences based on the language(s) and dialect(s) of the lo- 
cal population are always evident. It is helpful to divide the texts surviving from 
this period into two major categories: epigraphic and canonical. 


Epigraphic 

Palmyrene: dedicatory and honorific inscriptions and a decree of duty tariffs 
from the independent Syrian desert oasis trading city of Tadmor/Palmyra. Many 
of the texts are Greek bilinguals. 

Nabatean: tomb and votive texts from the Arab kingdom of Petra. A hoard of le- 
gal papyri from the Bar Kochba period was discovered in one of the Nahal Hever 
caves. 

Hatran: dedicatory inscriptions from the important, second century cE Parthian 
kingdom of Hatra. A smaller, similar group was found at nearby Assur. 

Other: isolated inscriptions from Syria (especially Dura-Europos), Asia Minor, 
Armenia, Georgia, Media, Parthia, Persia, and Babylonia. Archival materials from 
the Judean desert are also to be placed here. 


Canonical 


Daniel 
The Aramaic portions of this biblical book (in contrast to the material in Ezra) 
clearly belong to this dialect rather than to Imperial Aramaic. 


Jewish Literary Aramaic 
1 Qumran 


Among the Dead Sea Scrolls, much (if not most) of the non-sectarian, para- 
biblical material is in Aramaic. This includes: the Genesis Apocryphon, 
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Targum of Job, the Books of Enoch, and the Testament of Levi. 

2 Targum Onkelos/Jonathan 
Although the only reliable manuscripts of this Jewish translation/interpre- 
tation of the biblical text stem ultimately from the Babylonian rabbinical 
academies, the consonantal texts of Targum Onkelos to the Pentateuch (To- 
rah) and Jonathan to the Prophets apparently originated in Palestine in this 
period. 

3 Legal formulas 
Preserved in Rabbinic literature are texts and formulas of an authentic Ara- 
maic tradition. 


Middle Iranian Ideograms 

After a brief flirtation with cuneiform for their monumental inscriptions (“Old 
Persian’), the Persians adopted the Aramaic script for writing their language and, 
perhaps under the cuneiform model, in both Parthian and Pehlevi, Aramaic ideo- 
grams were used to indicate Persian lexemes. 

Also apparently from the earliest part of this period is the Aramaic material pre- 
served in Demotic script papyrus Amherst 63, consisting of a New Year’s ritual 
and the lengthy story of the conflict between the two royal Assyrian brothers, 
Asshurbanipal and Shamashshumukin. 


Late (or Classical) Aramaic c. 200 to c. 1200 cE 

The bulk of our evidence for Aramaic comes from the vast literature and occasion- 
al inscriptions of this period. During the early centuries of this period, Aramaic 
dialects were still widely spoken. During the second half of this time frame, how- 
ever, Arabic had already displaced Aramaic as the spoken language of much of 
the population, so many of our texts were composed and/or transmitted by those 
whose Aramaic dialect was only a learned language. Although the dialects of this 
period were previously generally divided into two (Eastern and Western) branch- 
es, it now seems best to think rather of three: Palestinian, Syrian, and Babylonian. 


Palestinian 


Jewish 

Inscriptions (mostly from synagogues). 

Targumic: the dialect of the Palestinian Targumim (Bible translations: Neofiti, 
Genizah fragments (from the storeroom of the Old Cairo Synagogue), and the 
Fragment Targum). 

Galilean: the dialect of the Talmud and midrashim of the land of Israel (so-called 
“Yerushalmi’”), 


Christian 
Christian Palestinian Aramaic: a small group of inscriptions, Bible translations, 
and liturgical lectionaries from the Judean region written in Syriac script. 
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Samaritan 

Two different translations of the Pentateuch, liturgical poetry, and some literary/ 
exegetical works are preserved from this group. The reading tradition of the mod- 
ern Samaritan priests is a valuable linguistic source here, as it is for their Hebrew 
tradition. 


Syrian 


Syriac 

The liturgical language of Eastern Christianity is by far the best-documented Ar- 
amaic dialect. A vast and varied literature in two (Eastern/Nestorian, Western/ 
Jacobite) dialects and orthographies has been preserved, as well as small collec- 
tions of epigraphic and archival materials. The orthography of Syriac is based on 
that of Standard Literary Aramaic, while its lexicon and grammar are primarily 
that of the city of Edessa, 


Late Jewish Literary Aramaic 

This literary dialect, only recently recognized, served for the composition of Ara- 
maic parabiblical and liturgical texts (the best known of them being Targum 
Pseudo-Jonathan, Targum Psalms, and the canonical Targum of Job) and in some 
cases (Tobit and perhaps others) for the translation into Aramaic of works whose 
presumed Hebrew or Aramaic original had been lost. Like other literary dialects, 
it borrows heavily from its forbears, in this case Biblical Aramaic, Jewish Literary 
Aramaic, Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, and Jewish Babylonian Aramaic. Like 
most rabbinic materials, the texts have suffered greatly in transmission and often 
give the impression of massive inconsistency, Recent studies have revealed, how- 
ever, that this is a real, albeit literary, dialect with its own grammar and lexicon, 
whose lexical affinities point to a close relationship with the Syriac-speaking re- 
gion. 


Babylonian 


Jewish 

The spoken language of the Jews of Babylonia, preserved primarily in large parts 
of the Babylonian Talmud (records of the academies of the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries CE), Slightly different dialects are found on “magic bowls” (incantations writ- 
ten on pottery bowls) and in the halakhic literature of the post-Talmudic 
Babylonian sages (gaonim). The written and oral traditions of the Jews of Yemen 
are particularly important sources for this material. 


Mandaic 

The spoken and literary language of a non-Christian gnostic sect. The sect itself is 
generally thought to have Palestinian origins, but its language is totally at home in 
Southern Mesopotamia. 
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Modern Aramaic 
See Chapter 16. 


Phonology 


Consonants 


Old Aramaic 

In this period the Proto-Semitic phonemic inventory survives virtually unchanged, 
though some minor changes in articulation seem to be indicated. Since the linear 
consonantal alphabet used for Aramaic, borrowed from a Canaanite/Phoenician 
source, had only twenty-two graphemes, several of the characters had to be 
polyphonous. Thus: 


Sin indicates: §, §, and @ 

Samek (at Fakhariyah only) indicates both s and 0 

Zayin indicates z and 6 

Sade indicates s and z 

Qop indicates g and d (probably a velar spirant by this time) 
Het indicates h andi 

“ayin indicates © and v 


That these consonantal phonemes still survived (rather than having merged with 
their graphic equivalent) is surmised largely on the basis of their independent his- 
tories in the subsequent dialects. (See comparative tables of consonantal re- 
flexes.) In the case of # and y, however, evidence for their existence is 
extrapolated from the fact that they are still regularly distinguished in the Demotic 
papyrus (see p. 117). The result of these orthographic choices (with the exception 
of gop for d), taken together with the natural affinity between older dialects of 
closely related languages, gives these texts an appearance very similar to that of 
Canaanite, a fact that has led some scholars to unwarranted claims of Canaanite 
influence in grammar, vocabulary, and style. 

Nun is always assimilated to a following consonant in this period: ’t ‘you’ (< 
-anta). 

Metathesis of dental and sibilant in the t- verbal stems, regular in the later dia- 
lects, is not fully carried through yet in Old Aramaic. 


Imperial Aramaic 

The graphic representation of consonants begins to change noticeably, presum- 
ably as a result of phoneme mergers and the ensuing or concomitant introduction 
of the spirantization of stops (lenition). Though in this period archaizing orthog- 
raphies are common (particularly with z for original 6 and q for original @), the 
language here starts to take on the appearance it will have in subsequent dialects. 
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These mergers are: @ >t, > d,d>‘,z>t, > h (though in some dialects the 
merger in fact may have been the reverse), y > ‘. The initial tendency for § to 
merge with s probably can also be ascribed to this period, since it is common to 
all subsequent dialects. 

A noteworthy feature of the formal language (the base of Standard Literary Ar- 
amaic) is “nasalization,” namely, the dissimilation of long (“doubled”) conso- 
nants into nun + consonant. In some of these forms (e.g. ?nt(h) ‘you’) the nun is 
etymologically correct but had assimilated in Old Aramaic. In others (e.g. mnd‘ 
‘knowledge’), it is strictly a phonetic phenomenon. Nasalization is regularly 
found, not surprisingly, with dental stops, but it also appears, heretofore inexplic- 
ably, with the root ‘// ‘to enter’, e.g. the causative stem infinitive Jin‘/h (Daniel 
4:3) vs. la‘lh (Daniel 5:7). It now appears probable that the latter case merely rep- 
resents an attempt to indicate the lengthened voiced velar spirant y. 


Classical Aramaic and Syriac 

As a result of the above mentioned consonantal mergers, the standard phonemic 
inventory of classical Aramaic is the twenty-two-element “Hebrew” system as 
follows: 


p t s k h h 
§ 
b d Zz g ‘ 
t § q 
m n I 
w r y 


At the onset of the classical period, lenition of the stops was a productive fea- 
ture, but it atrophied in the course of the first millennium CE (and is not indicated 
in our transcriptions here). 

Weakening of the laryngeal/pharyngeal consonants is characteristic both of Pal- 
estinian dialects (Samaritan and some Galilean) and of Babylonian. In Babylo- 
nian, final liquids, nasals, and interdentals also regularly elided, 


Vowels 


Old Aramaic 

The indirect evidence of the morphology of feminine nouns (e.g. *malkatu > 
malkat > malkah) suggests that final unstressed vowels had dropped by this 
period. 


Imperial Aramaic 

The distinctively Aramaic phonological feature — the reduction of short vowels in 
open unstressed syllables (using tegressive alternation) — seems to have had its 
start in this period, at least for i/u vowels. 
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Classical Aramaic 
Noteworthy features of the later dialects include: 

Short vowels in unstressed syllables are first reduced and, ultimately in most di- 
alects, totally elided. The vocalization traditions indicate that by now (i.e. after the 
loss of final case vowels) stress was generally on the final syllable of the word, 
though the modern dialects (and some reading traditions) show a strong tendency 
toward penultimate stress. In Syriac and Babylonian, originally final unstressed 
long vowels are also elided. 

In the transcriptions used in this chapter, short vowels reduced in the classical 
stages of the language are indicated by superscript. 

Characteristic of all Aramaic dialects, as of all Semitic dialects, is variation of 
vowel quality in different environments of stress and syllable length, even though 
such changes are indicated only irregularly in the schemes of vowel pointing in- 
troduced in Late Aramaic. Typically, front and back vowels are raised in stressed 
or opened syllables and lowered in closed unstressed syllables, In Western Syriac, 
all mid and low long vowels are raised; thus 6 > #, é> 1, and d > 6. In some dialects 
simplification of diphthongs is similarly conditioned; in others (notably Syriac) 
ay and aw are tenaciously preserved (or restored?) in the reading traditions. 


Morphology 


Pronouns 


Personal Pronouns 


Independent 
The following may be ascribed to common Aramaic: 


Singular Plural 
Ic. ana ?anahnd 
2m. -attd, ?anta -attiima > ?attiin, ?antiin 
f. atti, ?anti *attina > atten 
3m. hiva> hi humu (OA), himmé himmon, hI? innén 
f, hPa> hi *hina, h? innén 


These forms are used exclusively in nominative and absolute constructions, ex- 
cept for the pl. 3 forms. The existence of a dual number may be assumed for early 
Aramaic but is not clearly attested. 

In the later dialects, the independent pronouns are typically bound with present 
tense verbs (1st and 2nd person only) and nouns/adjectives in pronominal pred- 
icative constructions, yielding a series of enclitic forms. In Syriac, for example, 
some of the enclitic forms are: sg. 1c.: nd (often written °n°); 2m.: at, 2f.: at (writ- 
ten >t, ?ty); 3m.: @, 3f.: 1 (written hw, hy); pl. Lc.: nan (written Ann or nn). Thus 
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kdteb-nd ‘I am writing’; Sappir-i ‘he is beautiful’. 


Suffixed 

The suffixed pronouns are used as possessives on nouns and objectives on verbs. 
Typical of these forms is the synchronic “jump” of the color of the distinctive final 
vowel into the position held by the case vowel at an earlier stage of the language; 
thus: *malku/a/ika (‘your king’) > malkak. 


Singular Plural 
Ic. -i (nominal), -ani (verbal) -and (> -an, -nan) 
2m. -dk -kuma > kon 
f. -ek, -eki -kina > kén 
3m. -eh, (-hi after vowels) -huma > hon 
f. -ah, (-h(d) after vowels ) -*hina > hén 
Interrogatives 


‘ : 


who’ (mannu [Uruk incantation]) > man (and often with enctitic 3rd person 
pronoun: mannii), 


‘what’ md (Syriac, more commonly, mdn, mand). 


Relative 

di (spelled zy in Old and Official Aramaic) > d-. This, the reflex of the Semitic 
determinative pronoun 6i/d/7, is used as the regular relative marker from earliest 
time, It also becomes the common genitive particle starting with the Official Ar- 
amaic period (see p. 129). 


Demonstrative 


Near 
sg. m. din (> dén), dnd; sg. f. da? > dd; pl. ?illay, ?illayn. 


Far 

In the earlier dialects, far demonstratives per se, with the typical Semitic augment 
-k, are regularly used: sg. m. dnk, dk, dkn; sg. f. dky; pl. *1k, etc. Early on, however, 
these tend to be replaced by the 3rd person independent pronouns. 

In Middle Aramaic, a distinction develops between substantive and attributive 
demonstratives, the latter formed by combining the older forms with the deictic 
particle hd; thus Jewish Palestinian Aramaic hadén, Syriac hand (< hd + dina). 
Eventually, the new forms are used in substantival constructions as well. 


Indefinite or Impersonal 
Common to all the dialects is kul ‘all’, From Imperial Aramaic on minda‘m > 
meddem, medde is ‘something’. In the earlier dialects 775 is used for ‘someone’ 
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(> Babylonian 7ini§); later on one finds instead gbar (literally ‘man’) and had 
(literally ‘one’) in pronominal usage, while the relative d- alone is used in relative 
constructions. 


Nouns 


Case 

Samalian shows a distinction between nominative and oblique cases in plural 
nouns: -w/-y. Standard Old Aramaic and Imperial Aramaic regularly spell the pl. 
m. suffix simply -n, so no distinction is apparent. By the time that the vocalic tra- 
ditions first appear, no case distinction is attested for the plural. In the singular, 
however, the adverbial case (others “‘accusative”) was apparently regularly used 
well into the late first millennium BCE, at last in the absolute state. Feminine nouns 
are spelled with final -¢ (presumably /ata/) instead of the -h (/a/ < at) of the nom- 
inative case. (As in other Semitic languages, final -a of the adverbial was main- 
tained somewhat longer than the -u/i of the other cases.) After the complete loss 
of case marking, the morphology of adverbials in the later dialects preserves relics 
of the case ending: -d, -at, -dit, -aiit. The loss of the Semitic case system was ob- 
viously interrelated with the development of the postpositive definite article and 
the system of nominal states (see State, below). Since adverbials and predicatives 
are rarely determined, the survival of marking for this case should not be surpris- 
ing. 


State 

The most notable difference between Aramaic and the other Northwest Semitic di- 
alects is the presence of the suffixed definite article -a(°). Probably in origin the 
same form as the Hebrew and Phoenician ha:- (cf. hd’- ‘here’), the suffixation of 
this deictic element gives the language the appearance of having three noun states 
(absolute, construct, emphatic (or determined)): 


Absolute Construct Emphatic 
sg.m, mk milk nk? (-a) 
pl.m.  mikn (-in) milky (-ay) miky? (-ayya?) 
sg. f. mlkh (-d(h)) mlkt (-Gt) mikt? (-atd’) 
pl.f. — mlkn (-an) mkt (-at) mkt? (-dia’) 


In the classical Eastern dialects of the Common Era, the determinate force of 
the emphatic state is lost, whereby final -@ on nouns becomes the unmarked state. 
The now marked, absolute state is then limited to predicative and distributive con- 
structions in a manner reminiscent of Akkadian, the influence of which on this us- 
age may be suspected. In those dialects, as well as Hatran and sometimes in 
Palmyrene, the unmarked pl. m. suffix is normally é rather than -ayyd (cf. Adjec- 
tives, below). 
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Adjectives 

Adjectives probably were originally limited to the passive participles and the re- 
lated form kattib. In the later dialects, in particular in Syriac, the originally gentilic 
suffix -dy (Note plural emphatic: -dyé) is widely and freely used as an adjectiviz- 
ing morpheme. 


Prepositions 

A distinctive characteristic of the development of new prepositions is the combi- 
nation of the simple common Semitic prepositions with specific nouns of place, 
cf. for example Jewish Palestinian Aramaic mn ?py ‘from the surface’, mn lwwt 
‘from the presence’, mn gh ‘from the top’, mn byny ‘from between’ and so on. 


Numerals 


Cardinals 
The Common Aramaic system is as follows: 


Masculine Feminine 
1 had hda 
2  trén tartén 
3 lata tlt 
4 ?arb™a ?arba’ 
5 ham'sa Amis 
6 Sita Sit 
7 §abSa ¥ba 
8  t'man'ya t*mané 
9 tka t'Sa° 
10 ‘esrd “sar 
11 had <*sar hdd ‘asré 
12 tré ““sar tarté ‘asré 
20 ‘as‘rin 
30 = t“latin 
100 mr’a 


200 = mi? “tén 
1,000 “lip, dlip 


As is usual in the Semitic languages, the later dialects evidence contraction in 
the teens, e.g., Syriac ’arb‘ta‘sar ‘14’; Babylonian trésar ‘12’. Compound numer- 
als reference the larger units first. 


Ordinals 

Separate ordinals are used for 1-10. With the exception of ‘second’, they are sim- 
ple adjectives in -dy with 3-10 using the pattern k“tibdy: gadmdy ‘first’; (NB) 
tinyan (Syriac tarydn) ‘second’, t“litdy ‘third’; r%bi°ay ‘fourth’, etc. 
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Fractions 
Fractions are nouns with the pattern kuth (some kith); e.g., hum§ ‘a fifth’. 


Verbs 


Root Classes 

As in the other Semitic languages, the fundamental opposition in the verbal sys- 
tem is that between active verbs (i.e., verbs per se in Western languages) and stat- 
ive verbs (i.c., adjectives in Western languages). Morphologically, that 
distinction is reflected in the thematic vowel pair ablaut between the “perfect” and 
“imperfect” finite forms: active k*tab/yiktub (termed thus a/u); stative k“teb/yiktab 
and k°tub/yiktab (termed thus i/a and u/a). Diachronically, the drift is toward in- 
creasing the membership in the active class at the expense of the stative, and many 
intermediate forms (intermediate in terms of both morphology and semantics) oc- 
cur in the various dialects. 


Derivation Classes 

Verbs: The three fundamental themes are the basic theme (pe‘al: katab/yiktub, 
etc.), factitive theme (pa“el: kattib), and causative theme (haf‘el: haktib). In the 
oldest dialects, passives are expressed by internal vowel modification of the active 
form (presumably using the vowel pattern u-a in the derived conjugations ). Mid- 
dle Aramaic has a basic theme passive pil in the perfect — identical with the pas- 
sive participle. No certain N theme is attested in normative Aramaic, though it 
does occur at Deir Alla and, possibly, in Samalian. Reflexive/middle derived 
themes with a taw augment (?fp‘/), that will soon begin to replace the internal pas- 
sives, are still rare in the earliest period. At Fakhariyah, the reflexive of the basic 
theme still has infixed taw, as in Arabic and Ugaritic. 

Morphosyntactic changes in Imperial Aramaic include: limitation of the use of 
internal passives in favor of the ?t- preformative themes. (In this period only the 
?etp“el and ’etpa‘<al are attested, Internal passives seem to have survived longest 
in the causative conjugation. Biblical Aramaic word initial ht- is undoubtedly a 
Hebraism. ) 

The haf‘ el reflexive/passive ’ ettaf“al occurs in all later branches of Aramaic, so 
it must have already existed in the Imperial Aramaic period. After the demise of 
the internal passives, then, the following symmetrical pattern of theme formation 
is distinctive to Aramaic: 


Basic k'tab = etk“teb 
Factitive/Pluralitive katteb ?etkattah 
Causative 2akteb = ettaktab 


Though a substantial group of derived themes in §- and s- occur, some borrowed 
from Akkadian, others, no doubt survivals from an earlier stage of the language 
(e.g. Saklel ‘to complete’, Sa‘bed ‘to enslave’) the Saf‘el is not a productive 
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causative conjugation in Aramaic. 


Aspect and Tense 
Formatives for the perfect (suffixed) tense/aspect are: 


Singular Plural 
le, -it (earlier -tu) -na 
2m, -ta) -tum > -ton 
f. -ti) -tin > -ten 
3m. -@ -u 
f, -at -u/a/sin 


Imperfect (prefixed) formatives are as follows. (The vowel of the prefix varies 
with theme and root category, of course. ): 


lc, ?- n- 
2m. t- t- -ain 

f. t- -In t- -dn 
3m. y- y- -uin 

f. t- y- -iin/an 


The Eastern dialects of the classical period use /- (Babylonian) and n- (Syriac and 
less frequently in Babylonian) preformatives instead of y- in the 3rd person. In the 
late Western dialects, the first person preformative is n- in the singular as well as 
in the plural. 

Additionally, a separate jussive form exists in the early dialects, differing ortho- 
graphically from the imperfect in its absence of “‘nunation” in the pl. 3m. and pl. 
2m. (and, presumably, the sg. 2f., as in later Aramaic) and in final weak roots, 
where the imperfect ends in -A (presumably /e/), the jussive in -y (probably, simp- 
ly Ai/!). The two forms are also distinct when they have pronominal suffixes, 
where (as in Hebrew) the imperfect inserts the so-called “energic” nun between 
the stem and the suffix, while the jussive does not. Samalian uses jussive-like 
forms for the imperfect as well (cf. standard Hebrew yikr“bii as opposed to archaic 
yikt*ban). In Fakhariyah, Mesopotamian, and Samalian, the 3rd person jussive 
takes a lamed preformative instead of a yod (cf. the Akkadian precative liprus), a 
form apparently ancestral to the later /-/n- preformative of the Eastern Aramaic di- 
alects. It is now clear that the so-called “imperfect consecutive” (the old fashioned 
term “converted imperfect” is a glaring misnomer) narrative tense — an archaic 
remnant of the old Semitic preformative preterite tense — attested in the Zakkur 
and Tel Dan ninth-century BCE inscriptions as well as at Deir Alla (but not at 
Sam/’al), was a feature common to Old Syrian, Aramaic and Hebrew, just one of 
the many grammatical and lexical isoglosses in respect to which Hebrew sides 
with early Aramaic over against Phoenician. 
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Verbal Nouns 
The classical infinitive of the basic stem is miktab. The derived stems show sub- 
stantial variation, e.g. for the causative: 


SLA ?aktaba (?aktabit- before suffixes) 
Western maktabda (but °aktdba as a verbal noun) 
Syriac maktabit 

Babylonian > aktobé (also in proto-Eastern Neo-Aramaic) 


The morphology and syntax of the infinitive in Old Aramaic now appears to be 
much more Hebrew-like than previously thought. In Syrian Old Aramaic a dis- 
tinct, suffixless “infinitive absolute” is attested (cf. Sefire IIL:2 hskr thskrhm ‘you 
shall certainly hand them over’; IIIy verbs show final -e, cf. III:6 rg), while the 
“construct” infinitives (verbal nouns) of the derived stems have a feminine ending 
(hzyh ‘to see’; [hmtty ‘to kill me’ (note the nominal rather than the objective pro- 
nominal suffix) ). In the basic theme, Fakhariyah has the mem preformative known 
from later Aramaic, whereas the other dialects, again like Hebrew, have so far 
yielded only forms without the mem. On the other hand, at Fakhariyah the derived 
theme verbal noun seems to be without feminine ending. The pe‘al passive parti- 
ciple is pa‘il (cf, Hebrew pa‘iil). 

In the Jewish Literary Aramaic dialect (‘Targum Onkelos’ and ‘Jonathan to the 
Prophets’), a separate “infinitive absolute” form is also used in the basic stem 
(miktdb as opposed to miktab) to translate the equivalent Biblical Hebrew form. 

As the original participle (kateb) became a true present tense, a new, nominal 
participle katob developed. 


Adverbs and Other Parts of Speech 
True adverbs are originally limited to temporals and modals. Later, adverbs are 
mostly nouns and adjectives in the adverbial case (see p. 123). Some prepositions 


e 


and compound prepositions, such as b‘gé ‘within’, are also used adverbially. 


Syntax 


Word Order 

In Old Aramaic (with the exception of strongly Akkadianizing Mesopotamian 
texts), word order is generally of the standard Semitic VSO type, allowing for em- 
phasis by the fronting of any element. Imperial Aramaic evinces a tendency to- 
ward verb-final order, especially in infinitival verbal clauses. That this tendency 
reflects literary artifice alone (as an attempt to mimic the Aramaic of native Per- 
sian speakers) is evidenced by the fact that it does not continue into later periods, 
which reflect, rather, the normal Semitic drift from VSO to SVO type. In the clas- 
sical Eastern dialects in particular, word order in the verbal phrase may be said to 
be free. 
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A distinct difference between the Eastern and Western dialects is the synthetic 
present tense formed by the combination of participle and personal pronoun. In the 
East, as in Standard Literary Aramaic, the proniminal element follows the verb 
(see p. 121). In the West, it precedes it: thus ‘I am writing’ kdtéb-nd vs. ?°nd 
katéb. 


Agreement 

The unmarked gender is masculine, with gender agreement regular in the singular 
and lax in the plural, Number agreement is regular except — as in Hebrew — in 
verb-initial clauses with a compound subject, where singular verbs predominate 
in the earlier texts. 


Assertions, Negations 
The 3rd person pronouns are used as copulas from early on, with forms of the verb 
hwy ‘to be’, used in equivalent verbal (i.e. non-present) contexts (see p. 121). En- 
clitic forms of hwy, both conjugated forms and frozen sg. m. form of the perfect 
(h°wa > wa), become widely used as aspectual modifiers in the later dialects. 

‘There is’ is it(ay) (it + kd ‘here’ > °ikkd in Babylonian, ‘to have’ is expressed 
with this pseudo-verb plus the proclitic preposition /-, as in Hebrew). The negative 
equivalent is [a + ?it > layt/let (Babylonian lekkd ), The negative is regularly con- 
joined with pronominal suffixes as a negative copula, a usage found, but less fre- 
quently, with the positive as well. 

The common negative is /a(?), which also replaces the earlier °a/ in vetitive use 
beginning with the Middle dialects (a process coterminous with the demise of sep- 
arate jussive verbal forms). 


Questions 

In all dialects, the common Semitic interrogative pronouns are used for explicit in- 
formation-seeking questions: mah ‘what’ (in Syriac also man and mon), man 
‘who’, ?ay + demonstratives ‘which’, In the earlier dialects, through the Middle 
Jewish Aramaic period, indicative sentences can be made interrogative by intro- 
ducing them with the particle ha-, as in Hebrew. In Jewish Babylonian Aramaic 
and Mandaic the equivalent interrogative proclitic particle is mi-. The other later 
dialects apparently made do only with intonation cues and clause fronting of the 
interrogative focus. 


Coordination 


Phrasal Coordination 

The general and all-purpose conjunction wa (> w*), ‘and’, serves for both phrase 
level and clause level coordination from earliest times. The strictly consonantal 
orthography of the earliest texts does not allow us to determine if there were any 
differences of stress or vocalism such as occur between the conjunctive waw and 
the so-called “waw consecutive” clause level coordinator in Biblical Hebrew. 
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Clausal Coordination 

In Old and Imperial Aramaic, temporal coordination is regularly expressed, as in 
Hebrew, by a nominal or participial clause coordinated to the main clause with 
simple waw (e.g. wP? yklwn yqblwn ‘lyk ... wspr? znh bydk ‘they shall not be able 
to bring suit against you while this document is in your possession’. In later di- 
alects, explicit temporal conjunctions (see p. 129) are used. 


Conditionals 

The conditional particle ‘if? is hin (> °in), though it need not always be present. 
‘If not’ is Ain + la(?) > ?illd, but also /ahin in early texts. ‘Lest’ is ma and also 
dilma. 

In Old Aramaic, the real future conditional is expressed with an imperfect in the 
protasis and a perfect in the apodosis. Later Aramaic evinces the imperfect both 
clauses. 

Unreal conditions (no early examples are attested!) are expressed by augment- 
ing the verbal form with the perfect of hwy. 


Subordination 

The determinative pronoun di becomes an all purpose relativizer d*- in the clas- 
sical dialects. It has four major uses: (1) simple relative (in which case it may be 
preceded by but rarely replaced by ma ‘what’ and man ‘who); (2) substantivizer 
(i.e, the old determinative function); (3) conjunctivizer - virtually any preposi- 
tion can be turned into a “conjunction” by adding d* (e.g., gudam ‘before’ 
(prep.), gudam d*- ‘before’ (conj.); some of these compounds, like kad ‘when’ 
and mad ‘after’ survive long after the demise of preposition itself); alone as a con- 
junction it means ‘so that’; (4) genitive particle (see Non-verbal Expressions, be- 
low). 

Among the most varied syntagms in Aramaic (as in Semitic generally) is the 
choice of verbal form in imbedded object clauses. ‘In order to’ and ‘for the sake 
of’ can be explicitly expressed with a/- preposed infinitive from earliest times. For 
complements of such verbs as ‘to be able to’ and ‘to want to’, however, preforma- 
tive yktb is exclusively used in Old Aramaic and in formulaic Imperial Aramaic, 
presumably reflecting the proto-West Semitic “‘subjunctive” preformative in final 
-a. With the loss of final short vowels and the concomitant neutralization of the 
indicative/subjunctive opposition, infinitives generally replace the old subjunctive 
for a time. The force of drift is strong, however, so by the time of the Late Aramaic 
colloquials and Modern Aramaic we find that new subjunctives based on the 
present stem (the old participle kateb, mkatteb, etc.) have been formed. In all of 
the later dialects, clauses relativized with d*- may also be used. 


Non-verbal Expressions 

The construct state is used almost exclusively in Old Aramaic for the genitive. As 
the emphatic/determined state became fixed in the language the need for distinc- 
tive levels of determination on the genitive developed, and three constructions are 
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used, which may be illustrated in the following example of ‘the king’s house’, list- 
ed in the order of presumed increasing determinative force: 


1 bét malka 
2 baytd d’malka 
3 bayteh d’malka 


In pronominal possessive constructions, the use of the pronominal suffixes (as op- 
posed to independent possessive pronouns) also diminishes over time, until, in 
Modern Aramaic, it becomes limited virtually to parts of the body and family 
members (i.e. ‘my hand’, ‘your father’). Independent possessives are formed var- 
iously in the dialects with dil- (di + I-) and did- (< di + yad ‘hand’). 


Numerals 

The cardinal numeral generally precedes its noun and is in the absolute state. 
When the noun is definite, however, the numeral is often in the construct state. In 
enumerative lists and measurements, the noun may precede the numeral. Ordinals 
are treated like other adjectives. 


Further Reading 
Valuable, detailed surveys and complete bibliographies can be found in: 


Beyer, K. 1986. The Aramaic Language, trans. J. F. Healey from revised German of the first 
chapter of Die aramdischen texte vom Toten Meer, 1984. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht. (Unfortunately, the ex cathedra pronouncements of the latter valuable but 
highly idiosyncratic work must be taken with a large grain of salt.) 

Kutscher, E. Y. 1971. “Aramaic.” Cols. 259-287 in volume 3 of Encyclopaedia Judaica. 
Jerusalem: Keter. 

Segert, Stanislav. 1975. Altaramdische Grammatik: Mit Bibliographie, Chrestomathie und 
Glossar. Leipzig: VEB Verlag Enzyklopadie. 





8 Ugaritic 


Dennis Pardee 


Ugaritic is the only well-attested example known today of the native languages of 
the Levantine area in the second millennium BcE. Various brief documents exist, 
as well as Amorite words in the Mari texts, or the “Canaanite glosses” in the texts 
from El-Amarna, but these highly fragmented sources cannot compare with the 
data from the Ugaritic language, for Ugaritic is attested in approximately 1,000 
reasonably well-preserved texts (with many more fragments). The texts are writ- 
ten in an alphabetic cuneiform script on clay tablets and date to approximately 
1400-1190 BcE. Only discovered in 1929 at modern Ras Shamra, ancient Ugarit, 
located on the north coast of Syria, they provide the sole coherent body of litera- 
ture from the entire Northwest Semitic area for the period. 

There are approximately fifty mythological texts in poetry, with the balance of 
the corpus in prose: religious (ritual, pantheon, votive); ominological (astral, mal- 
formed births, extispicy); epistolary; administrative (contracts, lists of many 
sorts); medical (hippiatric); and school texts (abecedaries, exercises). 

These texts originated largely from the administration of the city of Ugarit. The 
administration was headed by a king, often in vassal position to a king of a larger 
political entity, particularly the Hittite king in the period documented. The average 
territory controlled by the city of Ugarit and where Ugaritic was spoken may have 
been approximately 2,000 square km. 

The place of Ugaritic in the Semitic languages has been a matter of much dis- 
pute, in part because of a confusion of categories, namely, between linguistic and 
literary criteria, Literarily, the poetic texts show strong formal (poetic parallel- 
ism), lexical, and thematic affinities to Biblical Hebrew poetry. Linguistically, 
however, Ugaritic shows archaic features characteristic of old Canaanite and it 
may be aremnant of a Western “Amorite” dialect. 

Finally, it is important to note that the Ugaritic language was only one of at least 
eight languages and/or writing systems in use at Ugarit, only one other of which 
is Semitic, namely, Akkadian, the international lingua franca of the time, in which 
approximately 2,000 texts are written, primarily epistolographic, legal, and ad- 
ministrative. Various numbers of texts have also been found in Sumerian, Hittite 
(alphabetic and hieroglyphic), Egyptian, Hurrian, and Cypro-Minoan. 

The following presentation will constitute an uneasy truce between simple de- 
scription and reconstruction. This is because the Ugaritic writing system does not 
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represent vowels, The reconstruction of the Ugaritic vocalic system must rely, 
therefore, on two types of internal sources: (1) the “extra” ’aleph signs in the 
Ugaritic alphabet (see below); (2) Ugaritic words in syllabically written texts. 
The latter appear in three distinct forms: (a) the so-called polyglot vocabularies 
(Ugaritic words written in ancient “dictionary” entries); (b) Ugaritic words in 
Akkadian texts; (c) proper names (this source is less useful than the others be- 
cause the bearers of the names may be of non-Ugaritic origin). 

There is virtually no problem of periodization of Ugaritic, since it is only attest- 
ed for approximately 200 years. It is becoming clear that more of the texts previ- 
ously excavated must be dated to the late years of the city than has previously been 
believed to be the case and the concept of the evolution of the Ugaritic language 
towards a Phoenician-like form must be rejected. 


Phonology 
The vocalization of Ugaritic is largely reconstructed; the consonantal system is 
described primarily in terms of the graphemes rather than in phonetic terms, 


The Abecedaries and the Consonantal Alphabet 
The order of the alphabet is known from abecedaries and is similar to that of the 
later Northwest Semitic languages: 
UG abghdhwzhtyk&lminzs‘psqroytiwtés 
NWS’? bg dhwzhtyk Im n s‘psqr8 t 


The basic consonantal inventory consisted of twenty-seven phonemes; the ori- 
gin of the last three signs is in dispute, The three ’aleph signs are used to indicate 
/?/ plus following vowel (e.g., (4) = a/), with (i) used for syllable-final /”/. 


The Consonantal Repertory 
By comparison with other Semitic graphic and phonetic systems, the alphabet 
may be roughly arranged according to phonetic properties as follows: 


p t 8 s(8) k h h h 
b d 6 Zz g Y . : 
t Zz § q 


In addition to these relatively clear two- or three-element sets, there is a series of 
continuants (m = bilabial, n = alveolar/palatal, / = lateral, r = apical or lateral, = 
sibilant or lateral) and two semivowels (w = bilabial, y = palatal). 

There is no sign for /d/, which has fused with /s/, nor for // (sign 30 of the al- 
phabet does not correspond to later /S/) which has probably fused with /5/. 
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The graphic system does not correspond precisely to the phonetic one. (z) is 
used for etymological /z/, but certain words containing etymological /z/ are regu- 
larly written with (y). In two texts, CAT 24 and RIH 78/14, {z) is used for etymo- 
logical /t/. Etymological /8/ is sometimes written (5), but usually (d). 


The Vocalic Repertory 

The vocalic system is assumed to have consisted of six primitive vocalic pho- 
nemes, /a/, /i/, /u/, /a/, A/, /i/, to which two long vowels were added by monoph- 
thongization, /€/ < /ay/ and /6/ < /aw/. 


The Writing System 
The Ugaritic writing system is consonantal and claimed cases of matres lectionis 
are dubious. 


Morphology 
In the following tables “@” = unattested form; “-9” = zero element. 
Pronouns 
Independent Pronouns 
Nominative Case 
Sg. 1¢. ank/an Du. Ic. @ Pllc. @ 
2m. at 2m. atm 2m. atm 
f. at f. © f @ 
3m. Aw 3m. hm 3m. hm 
f. hy f. @ fi @ 
Oblique Case 


Separate forms are attested for the oblique case of the sg. 3m. (Awt), sg. 3f. (Ayt), 
du. 3m. (Amt), and pl. 3m. (Amt). 


Proclitic and Enclitic Pronouns 
Pronominal elements of verbs were suffixed in the perfective, prefixed in the im- 
perfective. 


Pf. Sg. Du. Pl. Impf. Sg. Du. Pl. 
Ic, -t -ny -n Ic, ?. n- n- 
2m. -t -tm -tm 2m. t- t- t- 
f. -t © -In f, t- t- t- 
3m. = - /-af_ -6 /-8/ - /-ii/ 3m. y= ylt- — y-lt- 


f. -t -t -@ /-af? f, y- t- t- 
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The du. Ic. -ny (also attested as a genitive enclitic) is an archaic retention. 

Enclitic pronouns are attached to nouns, with a genitive function, and to verbs, 
with an accusative function (occasionally dative), The series is similar to the in- 
dependent pronouns in the 3rd person only: 


Singular Dual Plural 
Ic, -y/-6/-n -ny -A 
2m. -k -km -km 
f. -k @ -kn 
3m. -h -hm -hm 
f, -h -hm -hn 


The forms indicated for the Ist person are distributed according to function: 
-y/-@ is genitive (i.e., attached to nouns), -n accusative (i.e., attached to transitive 
verbs). The first set is distributed according to the case of the singular noun to 
which the genitive suffix is attached (nom. = -#; gen./acc. = -y). 

Most of the dual forms were differentiated from identically written plural forms 
by vocalic pattern. 


Demonstrative Pronouns 

Demonstrative pronouns consist of the deictic particle hn+d (the same as the rel- 
ative pronoun) or k (of uncertain origin). The forms are identical to those of the 
demonstrative adjectives (p. 136). 


Relative Pronouns 
Only the series based on *§ + vowel is used, nearly always written with (d). 


d (sg. m.) at (pl. m. and f.; not used consistently) 
dt (sg. f.) 


Interrogative Pronouns 
The interrogative pronouns attested are: my ‘who?’, mh ‘what?’. 


Indefinite Adjectives and Pronouns 

mn and mnk designate human entities (‘whoever’), mm inanimate ones (‘what- 
ever’), The distinction between human and non-human referents was expressed 
by ablaut (perhaps /man-/ for humans, /min-/ for non-humans). -& and -m are ex- 
panding elements of uncertain semantic content. 


Nouns 
Nouns and adjectives are marked for gender, number, and case, but not for def- 
initeness and only partially for state. 
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Gender 
Sg.m. =-@ 
Sg.f. =-t/-(a)t-/ 
Pl.m. = lengthening of case vowel 
PLf. =-t/-Aat-/ 
Number 


Singular, dual, and plural are productive, marked by variations in the case vowel, 
with affixation of -m to the dual and plural. 


Case 

A triptotic case system (nominative, genitive, accusative) is used in the singular, 
a diptotic one (nominative, oblique) in the dual and plural. This system is demon- 
strated by the use of the ’aleph sign, e.g., sg. m. nom. (ksi) = /kussa’u/, sg. m. gen. 
(ksi) = /kussa’i/, sg. m. acc. (ksa) = /kussa’a/; pl. m. nom. (rpiim) = /rapa’iima/, 
pl. m. obl. (rpim) = /rapa’ima/. 

There is not a separate vocative case. There are two lexical vocative markers, / 
and y (cf. Arabic ya), but a noun may be a vocative phrase without the use of a 
lexical marker, 

The accusative case is used both for the object(s) and for various adverbial no- 
tions (see p. 141). 

Some nouns, particularly those bearing a nominal suffix containing a long vow- 
el (e.g., /-an/, /-it/), have a diptotic singular system: /-u/ subject, /-a/ oblique. 

The case vowel is preserved in the first word(s) of genitive phrases while in the 
dual and the plural, the -m of the nomen regens is usually dropped: /malku/ ‘king’, 
/malku qarti/ ‘the king of the city’, /malkuha/ ‘her king’; /mal(a)kiima/ ‘kings’, 
/mal(a)kti °arsi/ ‘the kings of the earth’, /mal(a)ktha/ ‘her kings’. 

The noun may consist of (1) ROOT + internal vowel(s) (e.g., /MaLK-/ ‘king’); 
(2) nominal prefix + ROOT + internal vowel(s) (e.g., /maL’aK-/ ‘messenger’); 
(3) ROOT + internal vowel(s) + nominal suffix (e.g., /Ra‘aBan-/ ‘famine’ ); (4) 
combination of 2 and 3 (e.g., PaL?iYan-/ ‘mighty’). It is uncertain whether nouns 
of the gatl/qitl/qutl types had monosyllabic or bisyllabic stems in the plural. There 
are reduplicated (e.g., gdgd ‘top of head’, ysmsm ‘beauteous’) and quadriconso-- 
nantal (e.g. ‘rgz ‘walnut’?) nominal forms. The most common nominal prefixes 
are m- (concrete entities), t- (abstract entities); rarer are °- and y- (both for con- 
crete entities), The most common nominal suffixes are -n (/-an-/ or /-an-/; usually 
concrete entities) and -t (abstract entities ). 


Adjectives 
Adjectival morphology is like that of nouns (p. 134). Adjectives agree in gender, 
number, and case with the modified noun. 

The primary adjectival suffix is the so-called nisbe ending consisting of vowel 
+ -y (/-yy-/) + case vowel. 
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Comparative and superlative adjectival markers do not exist and such notions 
were expressed lexically (e.g., by forms of the root MD ‘much’) or syntactically 
(e.g. n°mt Ent il ‘the best years of El’, a substantivized adjective in construct with 
a noun, literally ‘the good ones of the years of El’). 

A nominal genitive formation is often used in place of an ea one, e.g. 
a6t sdgh /? a8Gatu sidgihu/ ‘the wife of his legitimacy’ = ‘his legitimate wife’. 


Deictics 
Demonstrative adjectives correspond to the demonstrative pronouns (p. 134): 
hndik (sg. m./f.; du./pl. m.), And/k + t (sg. f.). 3rd person independent pronouns 
could also be used as demonstrative adjectives (only the oblique case is attested: 
mik hwe ‘that king’, kwt hyt ‘that land’). 

The standard presentative particle is hn, functioning primarily deictically (‘be- 
hold’), sometimes locally (‘here’). The basic element is h-, for alongside hn one 
finds hnn, hnny, hi, hin, hiny, and ht (< /han+t/). 


Numerals 

The cardinal numbers are nouns, the ordinals are adjectives. In the numerals 3 
through 10, the distribution of forms marked with -@ vs. -(a)t does not observe 
common Semitic “chiastic concord.” 


Forms 


Cardinals Ordinals (where different) 
dhd/aht and ‘sty ? 
On/Ot 

olo/elat 

arb arb rb¢ 
hmSihmst 

66/06t dé 
SbUSDt 

Omn(y/Omnt 

te /tSt 

10 ‘“Sr/<Srt 

11 “Sty S§r/‘5rh 

12) On ‘Sri°Srh 


Caorntarwmh WYN = 


20 “rm 
etc. 
100 mit (Sg.)/mat (P1.) 
1,000 dip 
10,000 rbt 
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The only attested forms of the absolute case of the number ‘2’ are On and @t 
(@nm is adverbial, ‘twice’ ). 

The presence of the (h) in the writing system shows that the origin of the ele- 
ment -/ in ‘srk was consonantal. 

The ordinals are not formed with the nisbe suffix, which would be written -y. 
Ordinals had a long vowel between the second and third radicals: /@i00u/ (< 
{0id6u/) vs. /OadV:6u/. 

In the number phrase, the noun denoting the counted entity may either be in the 
same case as the number or in the genitive case. 

The preposition / is often used to join the unit to the ten in compound numbers, 
as in On I <Srm ‘twenty-two’. 


Verbs 
The verbal system represents an archaic form of West Semitic with a variety of 
“stems.” 


Verbal Stems 


G-stem (base stem, or simple stem; active and passive voices) 

Gt-stem (-t- infixed after first radical of G-stem; middle/reflexive in function) 

D-stem (doubled middle radical; factitive in function; active and passive 
voices) 

tD-stem (t- prefixed to D-stem; middle/reflexive of D in function) 

N-stem (preformative n-; middle/passive in function) 

$-stem (preformative §-; causative in function; active and passive voices) 

St-stem (-t- infixed after J- of causative stem; middle/reflexive of § in func- 
tion; only a few forms are attested and the stem may no longer have 
been productive) 

L-stem (lengthened vowel after first radical and reduplicated second/third 
radical; intensive or factitive in function) 

R-stem (reduplication of essential radicals: both radicals of biconsonantal 
root, second and third radicals of triconsonantal root; factitive in func- 
tion) 

tR-or (t prefixed to first root consonant or infixed after first root consonant _ 

Rt-stem of R-stem; factitive reflexive in function) 


Aspects/Tenses 

There are two verbal conjugations marked for person, gender, and number: STEM 
+ PRONOMINAL ELEMENT and PRONOMINAL ELEMENT + STEM + (AF- 
FIX in some forms). In prose texts the former is used for acts viewed as complete 
(perfective), the latter for acts viewed as incomplete (imperfective). In poetry the 
distribution of the two forms has to date defied complete description, though the 
use of the imperfective seems to reflect an older stage of the language, when the 
zero-ending yaktub (see p. 139) functioned as a preterite, like Akkadian iprus. 
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The two forms may be represented as kataba and yaktub. The perfective may 
have been characterized by internal ablaut for active (kataba) vs. stative (katiba, 
katuba), but all extant evidence is for the katiba type ( (lik), (3il)). The imperfec- 
tive was characterized by internal ablaut, perhaps for active (yaktub-) vs. stative 
(yiktab-). The imperfective is also marked, by affixation to the stem, for mood 
(see p. 139), The “Barth-Ginsberg” law (yaktab — yiktab) was operative. 

No certain evidence exists for a present—future form corresponding to Akkadian 
iparras. 

Two productive verbal forms are unmarked for aspect or person, the participle 
and the infinitive. Morphologically adjective and noun, respectively, they may 
also function verbally, i.e., complementation may be either accusatival or geni- 
tival. 


The Participle 

Each verbal stem has at least one verbal adjective (participle). If the stem is tran- 
sitive, there was a participle for each voice, the active and the passive. The G-stem 
probably had two stative verbal adjectives, for a total of four: kdtib- = active, 
katib- and katub- = stative, katV:b- = passive. All the derived stems except the 
N-stem form the participle with a prefixed m-. 


The Infinitive 

The pattern of the abstract verbal noun (infinitive) in the G-stem was not fixed, 
though katdb- was the most common for strong roots (b Sa! [preposition b + infin- 
itive] /bi $a4li/). The infinitive in the derived stems was formed by ablaut: no 
m-preformative infinitives are attested, 

There is a syntactic usage corresponding to the so-called “infinitive absolute” 
construction, but a productive separate form in contradistinction to the verbal 
noun did not exist. IlI-? roots show that the infinitive in absolute usage is in the 
nominative case: hm ymi ymit /himma yama’u yami?ti/ ‘If you are indeed thirsty’. 


Voices 


Active and Passive 

Active verbs are of two primary types, transitive and intransitive (e.g. /mabasa 
>€ba/ ‘he smote the enemy’ and /halaka/ ‘he went’); passive forms derive only 
from the transitive type. 


Middle 

Between the two extremes marked by the transitive and passive forms, there is a 
middle range of forms denoting reflexivity, reciprocity, advantage or disadvan- 
tage to actor, etc. These notions are clearest in the t-stems (Gt, tD, and St), The 
primary function of the N-stem is to express patient-oriented acts and it is thus 
used for both the passive and the middle. 
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Moods 
Moods are marked by variations to the imperfective stem. 

The imperative has no preformative element and the stem vowel is the same as 
that of the imperfective: ROOT + stem vowel (+ AFFIX). To the basic imperative 
element may be added the /-a(n)(na)/ elements listed below, The imperative ex- 
isted only in the second person and only for positive commands (negative com- 
mands are expressed by a@/ + jussive). 

A second series of moods consists of the complete IMPERFECTIVE STEM + 
suffix. For ease of expression, the stem yaktub- will be used below for STEM. 


YKTB +9 = jussive /yaktub/ 
YKTB + /u/ = indicative /yaktubu/ 
YKTB + /a/ = volitive /yaktuba/ 
YKTB +/an/ =energic 1 /yaktuban/ 
YKTB + /anna/ = energic 2 /yaktubanna/ 


The consonantal nature of the writing system often makes it difficult to distinguish 
among these forms. 


Table 8,1 G-stem of strong verbs 








Perfective Imperfective Jussive Imperative 
Sg. le. /katabtu/ Paktubu/ Paktub/ 
2m. /Katabta/ /taktubu/ ftaktub/ /kutub(a)/ 
f. /katabti/ f/taktubina/ /taktubi/ /kutubi/ 
3m. /Kataba/ /yaktubu/ fyaktub/ 
f, /katabat/ /taktubu/ ftaktub/ 
Du. le. /katabnaya/? /naktuba/? {naktuba/? 
2m. /katabtuma/ /taktuba(ni)/ /taktuba/ /kutuba/ 
f. © 
3m. /kataba/? /yaktuba(ni)/ /yaktuba/ 
or /taktuba(ni)/ —_ or /taktuba/ 
f. /katabta/? /taktuba(ni)/ /taktuba/ 
Pl. lec. /katabni/ {naktubu/ /naktub/ 
2m. /katabtum(u)/ /taktubii(na)/ /taktubi/ /kutubi/ 
f. /katabtin(n)a/ /taktubna/? /taktubna/?? /kutuba/? 
3m, /katabii/ /yaktubi/ /yaktubi/ 
or /taktubi/? or /taktubi/? 
f. /kataba/? /taktubna/? /taktubna/?? 





Particularly doubtful reconstructions are indicated with one or more question 
marks. More complete sets with proposed vocalizations can be found in Segert 
1984, 

Infinitive: /katab-/ and others. 

Participles: active /katib-/, passive /katiib-/, stative /katib-/ and /katub-/. 
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Some Details of the Verbal System 
3rd person dual and plural imperfectives often have preformative t-, rather than y-. 

The N-stem imperative had /i/ in the preformative syllable (iShn /i8Sahin-/ < 
/*inSahin-/ ‘be hot!’), as did the Gt perfective. 

The Gt and tD were characterized by different stem vowels in the imperfective: 
yStil (Gt) vs. ystal (tD) ‘ask, importune’. 

The D-stem had /a/ in the preformative of the imperfective (drip /arahhip-/ ‘I 
shall have (something) soar’ ) and /u/ in the preformative of the participle (cf. the 
syllabically spelled proper name mu-na-hi-mu). 

Several nouns, non-participial in form, are formed from the S-stem: ¥“tgt ‘she 
who causes to pass on’, Smrr ‘that which causes bitterness (venom)’. 

There was no H-causative (hiphil) or >-causative (aphel) alongside the 
5-causative. 


Some Peculiarities of “Weak” Roots 
Some I-’aleph roots show vagaries in orthography that indicate mutation of the 
?aleph (quiescence, “secondary opening’’?): yihd vs. yiihd, both ‘he seizes’. 

I-y/w roots have become I-y in the perfective. Imperfectives usually show a bi- 
syllabic stem, with /a/ in the prefix syllable: ard /arid-/ ‘I descend’. 

Hollow roots have no middle consonantal element. Imperfectives usually have 
preformative vowel /a/: abn /? abin-/ ‘I understand’. 

III-w roots have shifted to II-y (exceptions are attested for aslw ‘I relax’ and 
dtwt ‘you have come’). The g-ending imperfective (jussive, historical preterite) 
has monophthongized (/*yabniy/— /yabni/) but usage is not consistent in the po- 
etic texts and use of historical writing (i.e., /yabni/ = {ybn/ybny)) may be at the 
origin of some forms. 


Adverbs, Conjunctions, Prepositions, Enclitic Particles 


Adverbs 
Adverbials may be expressed by adverbial lexemes or by adverbialization of a 
noun, i.e., by prefixing a preposition, by use of the accusative case, or by suffix- 
ation of an adverbial morpheme. 

Local and temporal adverbs: 


* Basic local and temporal adverbial notions are expressed by lexemes which 
may be expanded by enclitic particles: hn, hnn, hnny ‘here’, hl, hlh, hiny 
‘here’, @m, Omn, Omny ‘there’, “t ‘now’, ht rhetorical ‘now’ (hn+-t), ap 
‘also’, “In ‘above’ (= ‘I+-n). 

* Interrogative adverbs are 7y and an ‘where?’, ik(y) ‘how?’, lm (probably / 
‘to/for’ + m ‘what?’) ‘why?’. 

« Negative adverbs are / (indicative), ai (volitive). 

« Prepositional adverbialization is common, e.g., / “im ‘for a long time’ (/ = 
‘to’, “im = ‘long time’), 
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* The accusative case is used for otherwise unmarked nominal adverbials, 
e.g., gdgd ‘on the head’, ym ‘for a day’, Smm ‘to the heavens’. 

* Thetwo most common adverbial suffixes are -m and -h, The first appears on 
virtually all parts of speech and its function has not yet been precisely de- 
fined. The second is used in the nominal system and has various functions, 
local and temporal being most common, e.g., 5numh ‘to the heavens’, ‘Imh 
‘for a long time’. 


Conjunctions 
The most common coordinating conjunction is w-, capable of linking phrases at 
all levels (word, clause, sentence, paragraph). p is much rarer and usually denotes 
cause-and-effect linkage (see Coordination, p. 143). 4 functions both indepen- 
dently and correlatively (v... d= ‘either .,. or’). Two lexemes are written (i): (1) 
Piaf ‘and’; (2) /?6/ (</*aw/) ‘either/or’. ap ‘also’ functions most commonly at the 
paragraph level. 

The most common subordinating conjunction is & ‘because, when, if’. Both im 
and fim are attested as conditional conjunctions (‘if’). 


Prepositions 
The number of primary prepositions is small (ahr = ‘after’, b = ‘in’, k = ‘like’, /= 
‘at’, “d= ‘up to, until’, “/ = ‘upon’, ‘m = ‘with’, tht = ‘under’ ); there are also com- 
plex prepositions (e.g., b+yd = ‘in the hand of, under the management of’; b+tk = 
‘in the midst of’; /+pn, ‘face’ = ‘in front of’). Each preposition has a variety of 
translation values, e.g., b = ‘in, within, through, by the intermediary of, by the 
price of, from’. There is no specific prepositional lexeme expressing the ablative 
‘from, away from’; the real-world notion of separation is expressed by verb/prep- 
osition idioms in which a number of prepositions are used. 

The substantive following a preposition is in the genitive case (/ ks? /lé kussa?i/ 
‘to the chair/throne’). 

The case system still being in force, no prepositional particle has developed to 
mark the object (contrast ?yt/?t/wtyt in the later Northwest Semitic languages). 

Enclitic particles can be joined to all parts of speech and are capable of accre- 
tion one to another. 


-d = relative pronoun that can function as a compounding element with other 
particles (e.g., ind ‘this’ ) 

-h = adverbial (see above) 

-y = enclitic particle, particularly as expander to another particle (e.g., hn+nty) 

-k = enclitic particle in ink ‘that’ 

-m = enclitic particle used on all parts of speech (see above) 

-n = enclitic particle used on all parts of speech. 
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Syntax 

The relative dearth of prose texts makes it difficult to ascertain a normative prose 
syntax, while the lack of vocalized texts makes some aspects of morpho-syntax 
difficult to ascertain precisely. 


Word Order 


Order of Morphemes 
Details have been indicated above and only a summary is here provided. 


Pronoun: (deictic element an +) pronoun 

Noun/Adjective: (nominal prefix) + STEM (+ nominal suffix) + gender/ 
number/case (+ genitive pronominal element) 

Deictics: deictic + expanding enclitic particles 

Verbs: perfective = STEM + subjective pronominal element (+ objective 
pronominal element) 

imperfective = subjective pronominal element + STEM (+ AFFIX) 

(+ mood marker) (+ objective pronominal element) 


Phrase Level 

The simple verbal phrase is by definition a sentence: SUBJECT + PREDICATE 
(imperfective) or PREDICATE + SUBJECT (perfective), The verb phrase may 
be expanded by addition of an independent pronoun for “emphasis,” creating a 
formal casus pendens (e.g., atm btm w an Snt ‘as for you, you may tarry but as 
for me, I’m off’), The independent pronoun may precede or follow the verbal unit. 

There are two primary nominal phrases: the genitival and the adjectival. 

The genitival phrase is the common Semitic “construct state”: K of Y. The first 
element is in the case required by context, the second in the genitive. It can denote 
the relationships well known elsewhere (subjective genitive, objective genitive, 
genitive of identification, genitive of material, etc.). No lexical or pronominal el- 
ement may intervene between the members of a construct chain, only enclitic par- 
ticles, 

The adjectival phrase is of two types, (1) the phrase level or attributive, in 
which the adjective follows the noun and agrees in gender, number, and case, and 
(2) the sentence level or predicative, in which the adjective may either precede or 
follow the noun and agrees in gender, number, and case. An attributive adjective 
modifying any member of a construct chain must come at the end of the chain 
(e.g., hbr kOr thm ‘the companions of Kothar, the good ones’). 


Sentence Level 
Word order is essentially free with fronting used for topicalization. 


Agreement 
Personal pronouns agree in person, gender, and number with an appositional ver- 
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bal form (ank ahwy ‘I give life’); in gender, number and case with an appositional 
or predicate noun (at umy ‘you, my mother’) and with predicate adjectives (dbhn 
ndbh hw ‘the sacrifice, sacrificed is it’). The relative pronoun agrees in gender and 
number and probably in case with its antecedent. Demonstrative pronouns and ad- 
jectives agree in gender, number, and case with the modified noun. 


Assertions, Negations 

The primary asseveratives and negatives were written the same but had different 
vocalizations: / = /la‘/ ‘not’, /la/ ‘indeed’; @/ = /al/ ‘must not’, /allu/? ‘must’. 
These particles are placed immediately before the word they modify, usually a 
verb, sometimes another part of speech. 


Questions 

The interrogative pronouns and adverbs are my ‘who?’, mh ‘what?’, iy/an 
‘where?’, ik ‘how?’, Im ‘why?’. There is no proclitic interrogative particle. The 
interrogative particles normally come at the head of the sentence. 


Coordination 

Coordination is indicated most commonly by w-, by p- when effect is denoted (see 
Conjunctions, p. 141). Asyndesis is frequent at the sentence (and paragraph) 
level, common at the phrase level. 


Conditions 

Conditions may be marked by Am or (rarely) im and usually precede the main 
clause. Conditional clauses may be unmarked. A lexical distinction between real 
and irreal conditions is as yet unknown. The main clause following the conditional 
clause may or may not be preceded by the so-called w or p of apodosis. 


Subordination 

The principal types of subordinate clauses are (1) relative, (2) conditional, and 
(3) a variety of temporal/circumstantial, causal, resultative, and completative (ob- 
ject) clauses most commonly introduced by & /ki/ when lexically marked, The 
concept of “subordinate” clause is rendered murky by the frequent use of the 
so-called w (or more rarely p) of apodosis, i.e., heading the main clause with w or 
p when it follows the logically subordinate clause. 


Relative clauses 
Explicit relative clauses are preceded by d/dt. Relative adverbials are usually 
marked (ddrm d b grn ‘the leaders who are at the threshing floor’), Unmarked rel- 
ative verbal clauses are rare. 

The relative pronoun functions both at the phrase level (i/ d pid ‘god of mercy’) 
and at the sentence level (i/ ... d yr ‘the god ... who sings’). It may either have 
an explicit antecedent, or be used absolutely (d in 6 bry ttn “What is not in my 
house shall you give’). 
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Lexicon 

Ugaritic fits the common Semitic patterns in kinship terms (ab ‘father’, um 
‘mother’ ), tree names (a@rz ‘cedar’), geographical terms (hr ‘river’), with some 
notable peculiarities, e.g., hwt /huwwat-/ ‘land (geographical—political entity)’, 
alongside drs ‘earth, ground’ and bid ‘homeland’. The primary verbs of move- 
ment resemble those of the Hebrew/Phoenician group rather than those of Arama- 
ic or Arabic: hik ‘go’, yrd ‘descend’, ‘ly ‘ascend’, b? ‘enter’ (alongside ‘rb), ys? 
‘exit’, Ob ‘return’. Some verbs of movement that can also denote the state attained 
are: gm ‘arise’, 5kb ‘lie down’, ‘md ‘stand’, rkb ‘mount’. Motion verbs peculiar to 
Ugaritic are th“ ‘go away’, myy ‘go to, arrive at’, and QL St-stem attested only in 
poetry, in the imperfective, ystq/ ‘he arrives’. Expressions of existence resemble 
the later Northwest Semitic pattern: there are positive and negative quasi-verbs, /0 
and fn, as well as the verb kn, which corresponds to the regular verb ‘to be’ in 
Phoenician and Arabic. 
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9 Ancient Hebrew 


Richard C. Steiner 


This chapter is dedicated to my esteemed teacher, Professor Henry M. Hoenig- 
swald, (For the system of transliteration employed in this chapter see note p. 172) 


Ancient Hebrew was the language of the Israelite tribes who, at the beginning of 
the first millennium BCE, established a united kingdom in the land formerly known 
as Canaan. After the reigns of David and his son, Solomon, the united kingdom 
split into the northern kingdom of Israel and the southern kingdom of Judah, the 
latter remaining loyal to the Davidic dynasty in Jerusalem, the former being ruled 
by a series of dynasties until its destruction by the Assyrians in 722 BCE. 

The Babylonians conquered Judah in 586 BCE, exiling its people and razing the 
Temple that Solomon had built in Jerusalem. The Persians, who made Judah a 
province of their empire, allowed Jewish exiles to return and rebuild the Temple. 
The Hellenistic period saw the rise of an independent Judean state under the Has- 
monean dynasty. The Romans brought an end to this independence, appointing 
Herod as their governor. Two revolts against the Romans had disastrous results. 
The first ended in the destruction of the Second Temple in 70 cE, The second, led 
by Bar-Kokhba in 132-135 cE, emptied Judea of its Jewish inhabitants; those who 
were not killed or deported fled to Galilee in the north. 

The two great bodies of literature in ancient Hebrew, composed during the 
period when it was a living language, are biblical literature and tannaitic (early 
Rabbinic) literature, including the code of Jewish law known as the Mishnah and 
legal commentaries to the Pentateuch such as the Mekhilta, the Sifra and the Sifre. 
(All of the citations from tannaitic literature in this chapter are from reliable vo- 
calized manuscripts; they may disagree with standard editions and dictionaries.) 
The oldest dated manuscripts of these works are from the ninth century cE, but al- 
most all of the biblical books are represented among the fragmentary scrolls from 
the Dead Sea (Qumran), believed to date from around the first century BCE. 
Among the Dead Sea Scrolls are also Hebrew versions of apocryphal books such 
as Jubilees (previously known from translations into Greek, Ethiopic, etc.), as 
well as Hebrew works authored by the Qumran sectarians themselves. There are 
also hundreds of inscriptions written by native speakers, ranging in time from c. 
1200 BcE to 132-135 cE (Bar-Kokhba letters). The Canaanite glosses written in 
cuneiform script in the Akkadian letters found at El-Amarna, Egypt, are from pre- 
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Israelite Canaan (fourteenth century BCE), but they are so similar to Hebrew that 
they are regularly cited as evidence for Proto-Hebrew. 

The language of the Hebrew Bible is by no means monolithic, There is enough 
variation to justify distinguishing Standard Biblical Hebrew (SBH; before 500 
BCE) from Late Biblical Hebrew (LBH; after 500 BCE) and both of these from the 
archaic poetic dialect. The relative clause, for example, is introduced in SBH by 
ddr ‘that’, but there is also an unrelated and more archaic dialectal counterpart 
ja+ > §d+ which becomes increasingly common in LBH; in the poetic dialect, 
these conjunctions are sometimes replaced by the archaic zu”, and asyndetic rela- 
tive clauses are common. 

Mishnaic (or Middle) Hebrew (MH) used to be viewed as an artificial scholas- 
tic jargon, but the prevalent view today is that MH was a colloquial idiom spoken 
until c. 200 cE and that it was descended from an older colloquial idiom (hereafter: 
Pre-MH) spoken in the biblical period. According to this view, LBH is a purely 
literary language whose non-SBH features come from Pre-MH. 

MH frequently exhibits the culmination of developments begun in SBH and 
continued in LBH. Thus, the word eka ‘how’ in the archaic poetic dialect 
changes to ’e’k in SBH, then to he’s in LBH and finally to he” dk in MH. Simi- 
larly, the perfective # habitual opposition could be expressed in Proto-Northwest 
Semitic only in the past tense. In SBH, we find a new habitual future, in LBH, a 
new habitual infinitive, and in MH, a new habitual imperative (see p. 158). 

On the other hand, MH 13pi7/:4"zo” ‘this prayer’ (Berakhot 4:2), with its t-less 
and article-less demonstrative adjective reminiscent of Phoenician, is actually 
more archaic than its SBH counterpart, hat:dpi°l:d" haz:o't (2 Sam. 7:27). The 
same goes for the MH relative conjunction Jé+ in comparison with SBH °dsdr 
(see above and Relative Clauses, p. 171). The biblical evidence shows that the ab- 
sence of the article is characteristic of the archaic poetic dialect (see above) and 
that zo"/zo” and §d+ were features of Pre-MH and of the northern dialect(s) of 
Hebrew. Clearly, MH is not a direct lineal descendant of SBH. 

The literature of the Qumran sectarians, despite its being preserved in ancient 
copies, is, in some ways, a more problematic source for reconstructing the history 
of Hebrew in ancient times. Most scholars believe that the language of this litera- 
ture owes more to imitation of the Bible than to the Hebrew vernacular of the 
period. 

Other aspects of the sociolinguistic interplay of dialects (regional and social) 
and languages in Palestine are reflected in various biblical and Talmudic passages: 
Judg. 12:5-6, Isa. 36:11-13, Neh. 13:23-24, Bava Kamma 82b—83a, ‘Avodah 
Zarah 58b, Hullin 137b, and Pal. Talm, Berakhot 4d, Megilla 71b. 

Information about regional dialects can also be gleaned from inscriptions and 
biblical compositions whose geographic origin is known, It has been shown that 
the Hebrew of the northern kingdom, unlike that of the southern kingdom, differed 
from SBH in important respects, at least partly as a result of Phoenician influence. 
Some “northernisms” (e.g., §d+ and zo'/zo” discussed above) are standard fea- 
tures of Pre-MII (especially in Ecclesiastes and Song of Songs) and MH; others 
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(e.g., Sat ‘year’ and unconditional monophthongization of ay and aw) are not. 


Orthography and Phonology 


Consonants: Phonology 

Hebrew exhibits both the loss of old consonants and the creation of new ones. 
Seven of the Proto-Semitic fricatives were lost by merger at various times: the in- 
terdentals t (> 5), andd (>z) (> 5), the laterals ¢ (> 5) and #(>s), and the uvulars 
8 (> h) and y(> ‘). In return, seven new consonantal phones were created. An em- 
phatic p was created to render the unaspirated p of Iranian and Greek, and six fri- 
catives b, 2, d, k, B,t[v y 6 x f 6] were created as a result of the assimilation of 
non-emphatic, ungeminated stops to preceding vowels. 

These opposing developments did not exactly cancel each other out. Although 
four of the seven lost fricatives were restored, the old fricatives were phonemes 
while the new fricatives were all allophones of stops, conditioned by a preceding 
vowel, at least in the beginning. (Eventually most of them were phonologized via 
secondary split, when some of the conditioning vowels were deleted. ) 

In addition, the language was left with a large concentration of labial phones: 
[p b pf v wm]. Three of these phones were redistributed by a merger of /w/ with 
/b/, which seems to be attested already in the vulgar spelling of the Copper Scroll. 
In the Samaritan reading tradition, where the merger was unconditional, the mer- 
ger product originally had three allophones, distributed roughly as follows: [w] 
after /u/, [v] after other vowels, and [b] elsewhere. In the Tiberian tradition, the 
merger was more restricted, but there too w retained its original bilabial realization 
only after u, as in the name Pwh, read [puw:4] by the Tiberians and [fuw:a] by the 
Samaritans. 

At the other end of the articulatory tract, in the pharynx and the larynx, there 
was a gradual reduction in the inventory for some speakers. By the tannaitic 
period, the Hellenized inhabitants of Beisan, Haifa, and Tivon had merged /h/ with 
/h/ and /‘/ with /?/. The mergers seem to have gone further among the Qumran sec- 
tarians and the Samaritans, but Jerome’s descriptions and Arabic renderings of 
Hebrew toponyms (including Haifa and Tivon!) show that the loss of these con- 
sonants was far from universal. 


Vowels: Phonology 
Proto-Semitic /i:/ and /u:/ were retained unchanged throughout the history of He- 
brew, but /a:/ became raised and rounded by the fourteenth century BCE in all or 
most environments, The evidence of the Tiberian reading tradition (see pp. 148- 
9) suggests that there were two raised and rounded allophones of /a:/, which in one 
instance yielded doublets: kan:o' = kan:d’ ‘zealous’. 

Eventually, the inherited short vowels also developed allophones as did the up- 
gliding diphthongs: [4:] and [4] from /a/; [o:], [o] and [8] from /u/; [e:], [e], and [4] 
from /i/; {o:] from /aw/; [e:] and [4:] from /ay/. The merger of some of these allo- 
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phones resulted in a completely reorganized system in which the number of con- 
trastive qualities was doubled and the role of quantity was greatly reduced. 

Long [i:] and [u:] are in complementary distribution with [y] and ]w], respec- 
tively, and alternate with them, e.g., [kili:] ‘vessel’ ~ [kily3k4] ‘your vessel’, 
[pi:hu:] ~ [pi:w] ‘his mouth’, [saku:] ‘lookout point’ ~ [Sakwf:] ‘rooster’, 
[yi8tahawa:] ‘he will prostrate himself’ ~ [way:i8t4hu:] ‘and he prostrated him- 
self’. It is, thus, possible that the semivowels should be viewed as allophones of 
vowels rather than consonantal phonemes, 


Consonants: Orthography 

The Israelites adopted unchanged a twenty-two-sign version of the alphabet cur- 
rent in their area, even though they had preserved more than twenty-two of the 
twenty-nine Proto-Semitic consonants (see p. 147). Consequently, they were 
forced to use some signs with more than one value. 

Only one instance of such polyphony survived long enough to be recorded by 
the Masoretes (see Vowels, below): W ¥ representing both /8/ and /é/, the latter 
probably realized [4] until it merged with /s/. Thus, Skwr was read [88:kt:r] < 
[Saku:r] when it had the meaning ‘intoxicated’, but [s4:ki:r] < [taku:r] with the 
meaning ‘hired’. 

Recently, there has been confirmation of an old theory positing two additional 
instances which survived only until the Hellenistic period: 7 # representing both 
/h/ and /h/; ¥ * representing both /‘/ and /y/. Thus, Arym, read [ho:ri:m] by the Ma- 
soretes, originally had two realizations: one with initial [h] corresponding to the 
meaning ‘nobles, freemen’ and the other with initial [h] corresponding to the 
meanings ‘holes’ and ‘Hurrians’ (see p. 147). 

The polyphony of the letters bgdkpt recorded by the Masoretes has a different 
origin (see p. 147). 


Vowels: Orthography 

Another type of polyphony is that of #, w, and y. These three letters represented 
vowels as well as consonants, but only in a rudimentary, ambiguous fashion, since 
their use as vowel letters (matres lectionis ‘reading aids’) was not consistent in all 
positions, and the number of vowel phonemes was, in most periods, no less than 
six. Thus, ancient Hebrew had a highly homographic spelling which left much to 
the reader’s imagination. 

Such a situation was intolerable in the case of the Bible. Small wonder, then, 
that the Talmud contains many references to an accepted biblical reading tradi- 
tion, mastery of which was essential for one who aspired to be a reader in the syna- 
gogue. 

There were, in fact, a number of accepted reading traditions in use at the time 
in Palestine and Babylonia. They were reduced to writing in the post-Talmudic 
period by various schools of traditionists, called “Masoretes,” through the inser- 
tion of “points” into the received consonantal text. The same signs were used to 
record reading traditions of MH. Reliable manuscripts show that there were many 
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differences between the reading traditions of MH and of BH — differences which 
have been partially obliterated in our modern printed editions. 

The differences among the Masoretic reading traditions are, for the most part, 
differences of dialect rather than meaning. The Tiberian and Babylonian systems 
(each with several subsystems) distinguish seven and six contrasting vowel qual- 
ities, respectively, while the various Palestinian systems and subsystems distin- 
guish five, six, or seven. 


Stress, Length, and Shewa: Orthography and Phonology 

The primary stress is normally marked by one of the Masoretic accent signs; sec- 
ondary stress is frequently marked by the ga‘ya sign. Both of them lengthen vow- 
els — hence the name ga‘ya ‘lowing, mooing’ given by the Tiberians and the 
alternative names used by later grammarians: mdtdg ‘bridle’ and ma‘dmi’d ‘re- 
strainer’. The position of the primary stress — ultimate or penultimate — is contras- 
tive, at least in BH, serving, for example, to distinguish the Iw sg. f. perfect from 
both its participial and its Illy sg. m. counterparts (e.g., <4bd" # Sdbd* ‘she re- 
turned ¥ returning; he captured’), The corresponding contrast between the IIw and 
Illy plural perfects (e.g., §dbu” # Sdbd™ ‘they returned # they captured’, attested 
together in 1 Kings 8:48) seems to have been in the process of breaking down due 
to an increased tendency to stress the final syllable. In sg. 1c. and sg. 2m. forms 
of the perfect, the position of the stress is a tense marker (e.g., mdSdhid + 
u"maSahtd ‘you anointed # and you shall anoint’ attested together in Exod. 40; 15; 
see p. 156). 

Outside of closed unstressed syllables, which excluded long vowels, Ancient 
Hebrew had a contrast between long and short vowels. However, between the tan- 
naitic period and the time of the Masoretes, short vowels in stressed syllables 
lengthened, erasing the contrast in those syllables. Thus, while Hebrew was still a 
spoken language, the o of infinitival ydkd(“) ‘be able’ was long, while the o of sg. 
3m. perfect ydkél ‘he was able’ was short, like the ancestor of d in ydkdltdm, In 
the Pre-Tiberian reading tradition, the o of sg. 3m. perfect ydkél lengthened, split- 
ting off from the ancestor of d in yskdltdm and merging with the long o of infini- 
tival yakd"l. 

As aresult of this change, length became to a large extent conditioned by stress. 
Outside of open unstressed syllables (where a length contrast survived), there was 
a simple rule: stressed vowels are long and unstressed vowels are short. 

Non-systematic representation of vowel length through the use of matres lec- 
tionis (see p. 148) developed in SBH. These vowel letters are used to mark not 
only etymologically long vowels but also stressed vowels in pre-pausal position. 
In the Tiberian reading tradition, such vowels were probably no longer than other 
stressed vowels, but morphophonemic alternations show that a length difference 
had once existed, e.g. tifkab ~ tiSkdb < *tiSkab ~ *tigkdb, ydSal:ah ~ ydsal:eah < 
*yiSalieh ~ *yisal:éh. 

Consonant length (like vowel length) was phonemic in Proto-Hebrew, but it 
was not represented in the biblical period, not even in an unsystematic way. Thus, 
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the spelling ‘rwmym was used for both members of the minimal pair Job 5:12 
[‘aru:mi:m] # Job 22:6 [‘arum:i:m] ‘crafty (pl. m.) # naked (pl. m.)’. And the 
spelling ntnw was used for both [natan:u:] ‘we gave’ and [natanu:] ‘they gave’, 
even though the long n of the former results from the coalescing of the final n of 
the stem and initial n of the suffix ({natan+nu:]). It was only in MH that represen- 
tation of consonant length began to appear, and even then, only in cases like 
[n&tan+nu:] and [kArat+ti:], where a morpheme boundary was spanned, Thus, the 
citation of 2 Chron. 14:10 in the Mekhilta has ns<nnw for Masoretic ni“nw = 
[ni§‘an+nu:] ‘we have relied’, 

Most of the Proto-Hebrew minimal pairs are no longer valid for the Tiberian 
system. Many of the new pairs are problematic in some way, since a difference in 
consonant length normally entails some other difference — in vowel length, sec- 
ondary stress, or type of shewa (see below). There is a kind of vicious circle in- 
volved in phonemicizing the words [yig:ii‘t:] # [yi:2°G:] # [yiz‘u:] ‘they will 
touch ¥ they will be weary # they will moo’: any pair one selects will differ in two 
or more features. 

The fact remains, however, that the Masoretes considered consonant length im- 
portant enough to create a sign for it (“strong” dagesh). Two minimal pairs noted 
by the Masoretes themselves are Job 5:12 ‘dru"mi’m # Job 22:6 “dru“m:i’m (see 
above) and Lev. 7:30 tabi? dnd" # Lev. 6:14 tabi” ana” ‘they (f.) shall bring # 
you/she shall bring it’. Although Arabic transcriptions suggest that, in the first 
pair, the vowel preceding the lengthened consonant was shorter than the vowel 
preceding its unlengthened counterpart, the Masoretes clearly considered this dif- 
ference to be secondary, unworthy of being represented. 

The same goes for a pair like [hizku:] # [hiz:4ku:] ‘be strong # they strength- 
ened’: the Masoretes use the same sign (whose name, shewa, comes from the 
word for ‘nothingness’ to represent the absence of a vowel following [z] in the 
first word that they use to represent the [4] following [z:] in the second, thereby 
suggesting that [a] (together with its positional variants: [i], [ti], [é], and [6]) is an 
allophone of @. (Later grammarians use the terms “quiescent” for shewa realized 
as @ and “mobile” for vocalic shewa.) 

It is certainly true that [4] (with its positional variants) is completely predict- 
able in some environments: those where it is needed to break up a consonant clus- 
ter. In other environments, matters are far more complicated. For one subset of 
nouns, the most reliable sources seem to describe a form of metrical conditioning 
requiring that the secondary accent be separated from the primary accent by two 
syllables, one of them containing [4], e.g., [ha:mahal:é:k] # [ha:mhal:4kf:m] ‘the 
walker # the walkers’. But this is, at best, just a tendency, for there are also free 
variants like [ha:mdab:arf:m] / [ha:madab:ari:m] ‘the speakers’ (the former in 
Exod. 6:27 and the latter in 2 Chron. 33:18 according to Aaron ben Asher, vice 
versa according to other Masoretic sources). 

Such complex conditioning and free variation was completely eliminated by the 
increasingly schematic rules for the realization of the shewa sign promulgated by 
later grammarians. According to one of those rules, a shewa preceded by a long 
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vowel and a single consonant must have a vocalic realization (a zero realization 
would create an extra-heavy syllable); the closest counterpart to this in a masoret- 
ic treatise is a tendency rather than a categorical rule, and is largely restricted to 
shewa preceded by an r. Despite these differences, the Masoretes seem to agree 
with the later grammarians on the basic point: the vocalic realizations of shewa do 
not contrast with @. 


Morphophonemic Alternations 

The Tiberian reading tradition has an unusually large number of alternations, most 
involving vowels (usually the historically short ones) or semivowels. The great 
majority are — or were originally — conditioned by differences in stress, syllable 
structure, and/or the proximity of a laryngeal (/? hh ‘/). A sample of some of the 
most common altemations among vowels other than shewa are shown below, The 
main stress is marked by “ in context and by ” in (pre-)pause. Forms without either 
sign are proclitic. 


fif /e/ /al fal fal fo/ fu/ 
lib:+i” léb lab 
*138iba'nd® — ta8ébna" 
teléd  wat:élad teladna" 
ydsal:éah yasal:ah 
to’ mér tomar 
wat:6 mar wat:o mar 
-ahdd -ahad 
Aris -arsti? >Ards 


>4mar amar 
dSbart+kim d3bar+4im 
kal kél kul:+4m 
maté”k m3tu”k&* 
tasébna" —tSub4’n a" 


Alternations of the above vowels with shewa result from two opposite process- 
es: reduction and epenthesis. Thus, the alternation of d in maldki’m ‘kings’ with 
quiescent shewa in malke’ < *malakay ‘kings of’ (note the spirantized &) is a prod- 
uct of reduction, while the alternation of the second 4 in mdldk < *malk ‘king’ with 
quiescent shewa in malki” ‘my king’ (note the unspirantized k) reflects epenthesis. 

Reduction affected short vowels in certain kinds of unstressed open syllables, 
turning them into shewa, The most sonorous of the short vowels, a, was the most 
resistant to reduction. It survived in pretonic open syllables where it was later 
lengthened to a > d (e.g., *Sanatu ‘year’ > *§dnd > 4nd") except in the construct 
state (e.g., Sanat ‘year of’; see p. 153); as a rule, it did not survive in propretonic 
ones (e.g., sandto” ‘his year’). Short i sometimes behaves like a, surviving in open 
pretonic syllables (e.g., *Sinatu ‘sleep’ > end"), except in the construct state 
(e.g., Jer. 51:39 S5nat ‘sleep of’ homonymous with Jer. 48:44 Sdnat ‘year of’). At 
other times, it is reduced in open pretonic syllables (e.g., *naSibat > Sifre Devarim 
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40 no”Sdbo"t ‘blowing’, contrasting with Ezek. 38:12 no"Sdbot settled’). 

Epenthesis affected word-final consonant clusters, breaking them up through 
the insertion of a (segol, hence the term “segolation”), a (in the vicinity of A, # or 
‘) or i (in the vicinity of y). It occurred both in nouns (e.g., ragal < *ragl ‘foot’, 
natal < *na‘l ‘shoe’) and verbs (e.g., way:dgdl < *way:agl ‘and he exiled’, 
wan:a‘al < *wan:a‘l ‘and we went up’). Qumran Hebrew and the Tiberian Mas- 
sorah preserve evidence of a different, no doubt earlier, rule of epenthesis in the 
construct form of nouns (see p. 153). 


Morphology and Morphosyntax 


Nouns and Adjectives 


Gender and Number 

Masculine singular nouns and adjectives are unmarked, Feminine singular nouns 
and adjectives usually take one of two endings: + a" or+t (> +d/at if the stem ends 
in a consonant). In BH, the allomorph + d“is often i in free variation with + ¢ (e.g., 
mo? abiy:+ g's mo? dbi’+ t ‘Moabitess’, hat:d?+ de hat: a 3 t‘sin’) or with (d/a)t 
(e.g., okdl+ a ~ okdl+ dt ‘consuming’, tip’dr+ d"~ tipdr+ dt ‘glory’ ). 

Masculine plural nouns and adjectives take the ending + (’m (> + ?n in MH), 
feminine plurals, the ending + 6"t. Apart from a few tree names, noun stems with 
the underlying form CVCC+ (“segolates”) change in the plural to CVCdC+ (> 
C3CaC+ by reduction; see p. 151), a very archaic alternation of which only traces 
remain in the other Semitic languages. Interchange of + é’m and + 6“t is common, 
but not their total absence. Probably the only true plurals without a suffix among 
the nouns are son and bdkdr — the suppletive, suffixless plurals of Sai" ‘sheep/goat’ 
and fo"r ‘ox’, respectively. Semitists use the term “collective” to describe these 
nouns and mass nouns, as well as true collectives. 

Dual number is restricted to a small set of nouns, mainly those denoting units 
of measurement and counting; it is not found with adjectives (or pronouns or 
verbs), When used. with nouns denoting paired body parts, the dual ending + ayim 
is structurally a plural ending, for it does not contrast with the regular plural end- 
ings and it cooccurs with numerals greater than 1. This “pseudo-dual” remained 
unchanged in MH, while the true dual was partially replaced by the word for 2 (cf. 
already 2 Sam. 1:1 ydmi’m §4ndyim ‘two days’ instead of yo“mayim). 


Definiteness 

Definiteness is expressed by the definite article ha +, which is prefixed to nouns 
and adjectives. A more precise transliteration would be haC:, for this morpheme 
has three (unstable) components: (1) the consonant h; (2) the vowel a; and (3) 
lengthening of the following consonant (the initial consonant of the word). The 
third component, which is discontinuous with the first two, is not found with the 
consonants ’, ‘, A, h, r, due to a sound change. In such cases, the second compo- 
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nent may undergo compensatory lengthening. The first component is normally 
elided following the prefixes bd + ‘in’, kd + ‘like’ and 13 + ‘to’ (but not me + 
‘from’ or wd + ‘and’). For example, when bd + is added to Aab:ayit ‘the house’, 
the result is b+ab:ayit. In the Bar-Kokhba letters, the accusative marker ’et (see 
below) has been reduced to a prefix which produces the same elision, e.g., ts/* 
hzw? <? dt-has:dla‘ haz:o™ ‘this sela® (alongside ?t hstr hz? ‘this document’), t¥bt 
hrw < °?dt-has:ab:at haz:o” ‘this Sabbath’. 

Indefiniteness is usually expressed by the absence of the definite article, but oc- 
casionally ’dhdd ‘one’ serves as an indefinite article with nouns. 


Case and State 

The Proto-Semitic case system has broken down in BH, largely as a result of 
sound change. The old accusative ending *+a is gone, leaving only a few frozen 
relics behind; its functional heir, the preposition ?et ~ ?df-, normally governs only 
definite objects, and even with them it is not obligatory. Also gone is the old gen- 
itive ending *+i, used in Pre-Hebrew to mark the second (attributive) constituent 
of noun phrases like 4dmdin zayit ‘olive oil’, ze*t Sémdin ‘oil olive’, ‘es pari? ‘fruit 
tree’, pari’ ‘es ‘tree fruit’. 

In Hebrew, it is the first constituent (the head) of these phrases which sets them 
apart. That constituent, said to be in the “construct state,” undergoes a number of 
distinctive modifications. Two of them are illustrated by Exod, 38:21 ham:iSkan, 
miskan hd‘edut ‘the Tabernacle, the Tabernacle of the Pact’, where the @ in the 
closed final syllable of ham:ixkdn is replaced by a in miskan, and the definite ar- 
ticle is omitted (see p. 161). Another two are illustrated by Exod. 22:4 bisde" 
aher ‘in another’s field’, where the d of $a" has been reduced to 3 (p. 151) and 
then deleted entirely, and word-final di" has been replaced by e” contrast Ruth 2:8 
basdda" aher ‘in another field’, Finally, in Gen. 44:14 be’tdh yo “sep ‘(and Judah 
came) to Joseph’s house’, the word for ‘house’ has [ay] contracted to [e:] (written 
e) and lacks the definite article, in contrast to Gen, 43:26 hab cayta" ‘(and Joseph 
came) to the house’. In cases where the head does not change in the construct state 
and the genitive noun is indefinite, ambiguity may arise. Thus, the Mekhilta feels 
the need to prove that Exod. 21:2 ‘abdd ‘ibri” means ‘a Hebrew slave’ rather than 
‘a Hebrew’s slave’. 

The sg. f. ending +d"has the allomorph +d¢ in the construct state; the pl. m, end- 
ing +im has the allomorph +é’, imported from the pseudo-dual, instead of the his- 
torically expected +/”, Thus, the construct of Sdni’m ‘years’ is Sne” ‘years of’, the 
same as the construct of S3nayim ‘two’. 


Pronouns 

There are three major sets of pronouns: “nominative” independent pronouns, “‘ac- 
cusative” pronouns attached to verbs, and “genitive” pronouns attached to prepo- 
sitions and nouns. The attached pronouns have one set of allomorphs beginning 
with a vowel for stems ending in a consonant and another set beginning with a 
consonant for stems ending in a vowel, e.g, Esther 2:7 °@bi?+hd w3?im:+ah ‘her 
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father and her mother’ and Jer. 29:5 = 29:28 piryt+dn ~ pri’+hdn ‘their (f.) fruit’. 

The same pronouns were originally used with plural nouns, e.g., bane’+hdm 
‘their sons’ (stem ending in a vowel, like pri?+hdn) and bano"t+dm ‘their daugh- 
ters’ (stem ending in a consonant, like piryt+dn), but at an early period +e°+hdm 
was reanalyzed as a single morpheme — a suffix to be used with any plural noun — 
and new forms like bsno"t+e’hdm were created. The variation between +o "t+am 
and +o“t+e’hdm was lexically conditioned. In Jeremiah’s time, bano“t+dm was 
obsolete, but ?dbo™t+dm ‘their fathers’ was still the normal form, °dbo"t+e’hdm 
replacing it only occasionally (e.g., Jer. 9:15 ~ 19:4, in the same expression). 

In SBH, a few of the independent pronouns have long allomorphs ending in d* 
alongside short allomorphs, e.g., hem ~ hem:a" ‘they’. In Qumran Hebrew more 
of the independent pronouns and a few of the suffixed ones have the long allo- 
morphs, and in the Samaritan reading tradition these forms predominate. In Qum- 
ran Hebrew, the original conditioning of the allomorphs +m ~ +mad ‘them’ has 
been partially preserved: the long suffix +md is never attached to a verb ending in 
(long) u or i. 


Numerals and Quantifiers 

The word for 1 is an adjective; it occasionally appears in the plural, e.g., Gen. 11:1 
§apa" dhat u“dbdri’m ? dhddi’m ‘one language and onep), (set of) words’. Numer- 
als above 1 are nouns, as are the quantifiers kol ~ kal- ‘all’ (lit. ‘totality’) and 
ma<at ‘a bit’. Like those quantifiers, they normally precede the counted noun in 
BH and MH. However, harbe" ‘a lot’ normally follows the quantified noun in BH 
and MH, and behaves more like an adjective. With rare exceptions, the three quan- 
tifiers do not agree with their nouns, while many numerals (3-10, 13-19, 23-29, 
etc.) exhibit a kind of reverse agreement (polarity), taking a feminine ending with 
masculine counted nouns (e.g., §slo¥+d" bdni’m ‘three sons’) and vice versa (e.g., 
§dlo§ bdno"t ‘three daughters’ ). 

Counted nouns normally stand in apposition to the numeral, but there are ex- 
ceptions. In all periods, the numerals 2-10 normally form a genitive phrase with 
the word for ‘days’ (e.g., S3loSdt ydmi’m ‘three days’), with definite nouns (e.g., 
1 Sam. 31:8 and Bet She‘arim inscriptions s3lo(™)Sdt bénd’w ‘his three sons’) and 
with other numerals (5dlo¥ me’o"t ‘300°, 3loSdt ?dlapi’m ‘3,000’). With most 
nouns, it is definiteness which determines the state of the numeral which precedes 
them, e.g., Num. 28:19 Sib°G" kabasim ‘seven sheep’ vs. 28:21 Sib‘at 
hatk:dbdsi’m ‘the seven sheep’ (also: ‘seven of the sheep’; cf. Exod, 26:9, Num. 
35:14), 

Ordinals exist only for 1-10; beyond that, cardinal numbers are used in one of 
four constructions. For ‘the Xth year’, the Bible has (1) Sdnat ha+X Sand", (2) 
fanat ha+X; (3) Sdnat X; (4) X §dnd": only (3) is found in the Mishnah. Construc- 
tion (4) also has the meaning ‘X years’; the two meanings are found side by side 
in Gen. 14:4. 
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Conjunctions, Prepositions, Postpositions, and Adverbial Endings 

The underlying form of the coordinating conjunction is normally wa+. When pre- 
fixed to a word whose initial consonant is a labial or is followed by 2, it has the 
allomorph u“+ in the Tiberian reading tradition. In binomials like samayim 
wd? dards ‘heaven and earth’, the underlying form is wa+. 

The most primitive prepositions are ba+ ‘in’, kd+ ‘like’, and 14+ ‘to’. When pre- 
fixed to nouns, their underlying vowel is 3, but with suffixed pronouns, it is d. 
With kd+, unlike bd+ and /dé+, the particle mo”+ (~ mo“t in MH) is normally in- 
serted before the suffixed pronoun. In the poetic dialect, that particle may be add- 
ed to any of these three prepositions before nouns. Most of the longer prepositions 
can be seen to be derived from nouns in the construct state. 

BH has a postposition +4” ‘to’, which alternates with the prepositions /3+ and 
dl, e.g. hd“aynd" ~ >al-hd“dyin ‘to the spring’ found side by side in Gen. 24. 
Eventually, it became a meaningless ossified relic, used in forms like la/a+hu "gh 
‘to the outside’ (LBH, Qumran Hebrew) and even me+hu”sd" ‘from the outside’ 
(MH). 

Another ending which could be viewed as a postposition is +dm, generally 
equivalent to 63+ and used to form adverbs, e.g., °>dmn+dm ‘really’ < ’omdn 
‘truth’, hin:t+dm ‘gratis’ < hen ‘favor’, yo"m+dm ‘by day’ < yo"m ‘day’. For the 
most part there is no specific affix or pattern for adverbs. For the adverbial use of 
verbs, see below. 


Verbs 

Verbs do a great deal of work in BH. The finite verbs inflect for number, gender 
and person, and thus contain their own pronominal subjects. Moreover, verbs are 
frequently used to express concepts which English expresses with adjectives (“‘be 
old,” “be big,” “be strong,” etc.) and adverbs (“greatly,” “well,” “increasingly,” 
“really’’), 


The Root 

Lexical morphemes composed solely of consonants can be isolated in members of 
virtually all syntactic categories, but only in the verb are these “roots” free to 
“interdigitate” with a large number of contrasting “patterns.” 

The verbal root is usually triconsonantal, occasionally quadriconsonantal, 
rarely quinqueconsonantal. Synchronically biconsonantal roots like /-d and b-n 
(see below) occur chiefly as allomorphs of triconsonantal ones. The sg. 3m. im- 
perfect verbs in Table 9.1, p. 156, once assigned to the roots §-b and s-b, are ana- 
lyzed today as representing five distinct triconsonantal roots. The three positions 
within the triliteral root are numbered [, II, and III; thus, a In root is a root with n 
in the first position. 

From a diachronic point of view, the biconsonantal allomorphs are probably 
relics of a very ancient stage in which biconsonantal verbs were fairly common. 
Viewed in this light, most, if not all, of the verbs in Table 9.1, p. 156 are seen to 
be originally biconsonantal verbs which were “triconsonantalized” through the 
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Table 9.1 Roots with “weak” radical 








Verb Meaning Root Class 
yi8:6b blow (wind) n-5-b In 
yas:b cause to blow n-8-b In 
yeséb sit, dwell y-5-b ly 
yo" sib cause to sit/dwell y-8-b ly 
yasi”b return &-w-b lw 
yasivb cause to return §-w-b Ilw 
isba" capture $-b-y Illy 
yas6b/yis:6b go around s-b-b W=tll 
yaséb cause to go around —_s-b-b Ti=IT] 





addition of a semi-vowel or consonant length. It is not uncommon to find alterna- 
tion between two triconsonantalizations of a single biconsonantal original, e.g., y- 
g-r ~ g-w-r ‘be afraid’ and f-w-b ~ y-t-b ‘be good’ (both Perfect ~ Imperfect). The 
spread of triconsonantalization continued in the historical period via analogy, e.g., 
BH bdn+déhidm > MH bandy+dh/dm ‘he built it/them’ and BH yim:ad > MH 
yim:dded ‘it may be measured’. 


Tense and Aspect 
BH has six paradigms with temporal and/or aspectual value, listed below together 
with conventional sg. lc. examples from the root k-t-b ‘write’: 


A. Perfect: kdtabti’ ‘I wrote, I (now) write’ (penultimate stress) 
B_ Imperfect: ?aktdb ‘I will write, I used to write, I (habitually) write’ 
C Perfect + waw consecutive/conversive: wakdtabei? ‘and I shall write’ (final 
stress; see p. 149) 
Imperfect + waw consecutive/conversive: wd’? dktdéb ‘and I wrote’ 
Participle: kotéb ‘writing’ (also: ‘writer’ ) 
Participle + auxiliary: (wa)hdyiti/(wd) dhyd” kotéb ‘(and) I used to / will 
(habitually) write’ 


mimo 


E is etymologically and morphologically nominal; accordingly, it inflects only 
for number and gender. The others inflect for person, as well. 

The “converted” forms C and D are very common in BH, but they function 
mainly as markers of formal style. They are virtually nonexistent in MH. They 
both contain the conjunction ‘and’; accordingly, they are restricted to clause- 
initial position. In that position, C altemates with B, and D alternates with A. 

In an utterance whose first verb is B, the subsequent verbs may be either B or, 
if clause initial, C. Jer. 49:22 hin:e’ kan:aSar ya‘ala" wayi@? a" wayipros kandpaw 
‘behold, like an eagle, he flies up and soars and spreads his wings’ is a B—B-B se- 
quence, while hin:e" kan:dsdr yid’a" u”pdras kindpdw ‘behold, like an eagle, he 
soars and spreads his wings’ in Jer. 48:40 is a B—C sequence. Similarly, in an ut- 
terance whose first verb is A, the subsequent verbs may be either A or, if clause 
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initial, D. Thus the phrase “drum rd’ dh ra‘a* wystriw3nistar ‘the shrewd man 
saw trouble and hid’ in Prov, 22:3 is written as an A-D sequence (wystr = 
way:is:dter) but read as an A-A sequence (cf. also Jer. 7:30-31 vs. 32:34—35). 
Once a verb from paradigm C or D is selected, all subsequent verbs will normally 
be from the same paradigm, until the sequence is broken by the introduction of a 
non-clause-initial verb (see p. 166). 

According to some scholars, paradigms A~D have temporal meaning in SBH; 
according to others, aspectual meaning. The question has been debated furiously 
and inconclusively for more than a century. 

The examples below show that collocations of A and B may be used to express 
the past/future distinction, irrespective of the event/habit/state distinction, while 
the process/event distinction is expressed by collocating A and B not with each 
other but with E. Although A, B, and E have a bewildering variety of uses, these 
particular uses seem to be at the core of the system. 


Expressing Distinctions of Tense and Aspect in Biblical Hebrew 


Past Future 
Event A B 
ka’dktir “ASiyti” [38omro"n... ken -aisi® — IPru"¥dlayim ... 
“as I did to Samaria... so shallIdo to Jerusalem ...’ 
(Isa. 10:11; cf. also Exod. 10:14 and 2 Kings 10:18) 
Habit A B 
>abi* yis:ar § °dtkim ba¥:o"ti’m wardni? ayasrer ?dtkam 


‘my father flogged you with whips, but I will flog you 
bd‘akrab:i'm 
with scorpions’ 

(1 Kings 12:11; ef, also Josh. 1:17a and Jer. 44:17) 


State A B 
kaPasar hayit” ‘im mosa" thya ~— “im: dk 
‘as I was with Moses [shall be with you’ 


(Josh. 1:5; cf. also Josh. 1:17b and Jer. 2:36) 


Process Event 
Future E B 
hin:e"“o"ddk madab:driit §4m ‘Sim ham.dldk wa?dni? dbo’ 


‘you will still be speaking there with the king, and I will come’ 
(1 Kings 1:14; cf. also 1 Sam. 10:5 and Isa. 65:24) 


Past E A 
wohin:e" “o"dan:a" madab:ardt “im hamdlak wandtdn ... ba 
‘and. she was still speaking with theking, and Nathan ... came’ 
(1 Kings 1:22; cf. also Jud. 13:9 and Job 1:13-19) 


When one considers the full range of uses of these paradigms in SBH, it be- 
comes clear that A and B need to be described in terms of both tense and aspect. 
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Only for E is it possible to give a simple description, namely, imperfective aspect. 

The complexity of the tense/aspect system is due, in part, to the fact that it was 
constantly in flux. E and F gradually took on the functions of B, in the following 
order: 


1 progressive: complete replacement already in SBH except in present tense 
questions; without exception in LBH; 

2 habitual: partial replacement in BH completed in MH; 

3 future: large-scale replacement in MH outside of subordinate clauses; 

4 modal: partial replacement in MH. 


At the same time, E took on two of the functions of A: perfective present (includ- 
ing the performative) and present of transitive statives. 

One result of this expansionism was that E lost its aspectual value and became 
a tense (present in LBH (?), nonpast in MH). Moreover, thanks to the spread of 
F, Hebrew developed the ability to distinguish habitual aspect in the future (rare 
in SBH, common in Qumran Hebrew and MH), the infinitive (rare in LBH, com- 
mon in MH), and the imperative (MH). 


Mood 
The BH imperfect distinguishes, in part of its paradigm, a volitive mood (repre- 
senting diachronically the conflation of the Proto-West Semitic subjunctive, im- 


perative and jussive) from the indicative mood, e.g.,?dmi"t+a" ‘let me die’, mi"t 
‘diel’, ydmot ‘let him die’; °d8’b+dh ‘let me bring back’, Adséb ~ hdsP'b+éa" “bring 
back!’, ?al-td%éb/td¥ab ‘do not turn back’. In the first person, singular and plural, 
the volitive is expressed by the +d” (cohortative) ending, which can be used with 
all verbs except, normally, those ending in a vowel (Illy and IIP verbs). In the 
third person singular, m., and f., the volitive has a distinct (jussive) form in only 
three categories of verbs: hip<il (see p. 159), IIIy, and Iw,y kal. There was also an 
energic mood with some kind of emphatic force, e.g. ydkab:ad+dn-+tni” ‘he does 
honor me’, 

This distinction did not survive very long. Already in SBH, the volitive forms 
are sometimes replaced by their indicative counterparts. In Qumran Hebrew, the 
breakdown of the system is virtually complete; the old volitive forms are still in 
use, but they no longer have their old meaning. In MH, cohortative forms are vir- 
tually nonexistent, and jussive forms are uncommon and largely restricted to cer- 
tain literary genres. Thus, Deut. 13:7 nelaka" wéna‘abda" ‘let us go and worship’ 
is paraphrased as nelek wana‘dbo"d in Sanhedrin 7:10. However, the ability to 
distinguish volitive future from indicative future has been regained through a re- 
structuring of the tense system. 


Binyan 
Hebrew, like the other Semitic languages, has an elaborate system of morpho- 
logical patterns (Medieval and Modern Hebrew binyanim ‘buildings, verbal stems 
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or derivational classes’) used, for the most part, to derive verbs from other, more 
basic, verbs. Thus, one root can generate a number of morphologically distinct 
verbs referring to related activities. In the case of human reproduction, the root y- 
[-d yields a verb ydlad ‘give birth’ usually referring to the role of the mother, a 
second verb ho"liyd ‘sire’ referring to the role of the father, a third verb no “lad ‘be 
born’ referring to the role of the baby, and a fourth verb yil:ed ‘deliver’ referring 
to the role of the midwife. A fifth verb hityal:ed refers to declaring oneself to be 
someone’s offspring, 

The meaning of a given binyan cannot be stated in absolute terms, but only rel- 
ative to a more basic binyan. Hence, it makes no sense to ask for the meaning of 
the most basic binyan (kal), nor does it make sense to attempt to relate the mean- 
ing of a specific “derived” verb to the meaning of its binyan in cases where a basic 
counterpart is not attested. 

Despite many irregularities and nuances, perhaps produced by semantic 
change, the relationships in the table below are fairly typical for BH: Hitpa‘el is 
often and pu‘al is always the reflexive—reciprocal and medio-passive, respective- 
ly, of pi‘el, which, in turn, is frequently a causative of kal; and Auji<al is always 
the medio-passive of Aip‘il, which itself frequently functions as a second caus- 
ative of kal. Nip‘al, although normally the medio-passive or reflexive of kal, 
sometimes interchanges with hitpa‘el. 


Table 9.2 Biblical Hebrew binyanim 





Perfect Imperfect Participle 
Kal ‘be(come) holy/taboo’ kadas yikdas (kad6"§ adj.) 
Nip<al ‘reveal oneself as holy’ nikda’ yik:Adés nikdas 
Pitel ‘sanctify/purify’ kid:a8 ydkad:é§ mdkad:é8 
Pu‘al ‘be sanctified/purified’ kud: 48 yakud:48 madkud: 4s 
Hip‘il ‘consecrate/devote’ hikdi”s yakdi’s makdi’s 
Hujp<al ‘be consecrated/devoted’ hukdas yukdas mukdag 
Hitpa‘el ‘sanctify/purify oneself/ hitkad:é§ yitkad:é3 mitkad:é8 


reveal oneself as holy’ 





The MH chart for k-d-§ would be much the same except in nip‘al, pu‘al, and 
hitpa‘el, Nip<al is no longer attested with this verb, no doubt because that binyan 
is no longer used for reflexives. The pu‘al perfect and imperfect have ceased to 
exist for virtually all verbs in MH, their function as medio-passive of the pi‘el per- 
fect and imperfect being taken over by the hitpa‘el perfect and imperfect (the 
former altered in form to nitkad:as, with preformative n+, by analogy with the 
nip‘al). Concomitantly, the rare ingressive use of the pu‘al participle has been 
transferred to the hitpa‘el participle (which in the case of k-d-¥ has retained its ini- 
tial m+ but in other verbs has preformative n+). As a result, the piel participle has 
two medio-passive counterparts in MH: the stative pu‘al participle and the ingres- 
sive hitpa‘el participle, Hitpa‘el continues to function as a reflexive, as well. 
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Valence: Increase and Decrease 

Most of the above relationships correspond to oppositions of valence. Pi‘el and 
hip<il, when functioning as causatives, add an argument to the verb, while nip<al, 
pu‘al, hup<al, and hitpa‘el, functioning as medio-passives, reflexives or recipro- 
cals, subtract an argument, as shown below: 


Binyanim Root Valences Example 

Kal, Nip‘al rp? 2,1 Jer. 17:14 rapa? eni’ Y. we erdpe’ ‘heal me, O 
Lord, that I may be healed’ (cf. Jer. 31:3) 

Hitpa‘el, Pitel k-d-§ 1,2 2 Chron. 29: 5 hitkad:a¥u" wakad:asu™ ? dt-be°t 
Y. ‘sanctify yourselves and sanctify the House 
of the Lord’ (cf. Lev. 14:11) 

Pitel, Pucal b-r-k 2,1 2 Sam. 7:29 u"“bdrek ?dt-be’t ‘abddka ... 
ydborak be’t “abddka ‘and bless your servant’s 
house ... may your servant’s house be blessed’ 

Hip<il, Hup<al b-w? 3,2 Gen. 43:17-18 way:dbe’ hd? i?§ ?dt-hd?dndSi'm 
beta" yo"sep ... hu“bs?u" bet yo"sep ‘and the 
man brought the men to Joseph’s house ... they 
were brought to Joseph’s house’ 


Pi‘el, Kal ther 2,1 Ezek. 24:13 tiharti’k walo’ tdhart ‘I purified 
you, but you would not be purified’ (cf. 2 Kings 
7:4) 

Hip<il, Kal §-w-b 2,1 Jer. 31:17 hak beni? we’ dku"bd" ‘bring me 


back that I may come back’ (cf. 2 Sam. 15:20, 
2 Kings 7:4, and Jer. 11:18) 


In BH, valence decrease can take place with rearrangement of the remaining ar- 
guments (type 1) or without it (type 2). The process which derives medio-passive 
verbs normally deletes the subject of their active counterparts rather than allowing 
it to remain in a prepositional phrase — hence the medieval Hebrew description of 
medio-passive verbs as “those whose agent is not mentioned.” Type 1 medio- 
passives advance the original direct object by making the derived verb agree with 
it and deleting the accusative marker ’et, while type 2 medio-passive verbs are 
impersonal (i.e., invariably sg. 3m. and subjectless) and are used with ’et, e.g., 
Num. 26:53-55 tehdlek ha’ drds ... yehdlek ?dt-hd? drds ‘the land shall be divided 
... the land shall be divided’. Intermediate types, with partial advancement, exist 
as well, With oblique objects, type 2 is the norm (as in Arabic), e.g., Ezek. 10:13 
lathim ko*rd ‘they were referred to (lit. to them it was called)’, 16:34 
-ahdrayit+k lo’ zu“n:d" ‘you were not sought after (lit. after you it was not 
whored)’, Song 8:8 ydédub:ar-bd+h ‘she shall be spoken for (lit. it shall be spoken 
about her)’. In MH, type 2 has virtually disappeared, although there is at least one 
example of it in reliable manuscripts: Pesahim 7:7 Jd+n:izrak ?dt démo™ ‘whose 
blood was sprinkled’ (cf. also Sanhedrin 7:5 and Kelim 7:3 in the Naples edition 
of the Mishna). 

Change of binyan and change of valence do not always coincide. There is a 
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whole class of verbs (intransitive statives) which either have the same valence in 
hip‘il that they have in kal or else have two meanings in hip‘i] — one with valence 
increase and one without it, e.g., hikri’b ‘come near (= kdrab); bring near’, hib?i?¥ 
‘stink (= bd? aS); cause to stink’. Conversely, intransitive pi‘el verbs have a caus- 
ative in the same binyan, e.g., BH miher ‘hurry (intrans. and trans.)’, MH kil:ah 
‘gush, cause to gush’, me’en ‘refuse, instruct to refuse’, There are also a few kal 
verbs of this type, e.g., BH-MH rd‘d" ‘pasture (trans. and intrans.)’ and BH rdhas 
‘take a bath (= MH rdhas), wash (part of the body = MH hirhi’s)’. And BH ndtan 
‘give’ and §dm ‘put’ function as suppletive causatives of hdyd" ‘be’ without 
change of binyan, 


Denominatives 

Verbs derived from triconsonantal nouns may occur in any binyan, and sometimes 
occur in several unrelated binyanim. Thus, we have BH—MH hisri?¥ ‘become root- 
ed’ contrasting with BH-MH eras ‘uproot’ and MH hitli’a< ‘become wormy’ (= 
BH way:drum to"la‘i’m ‘and it became infested with worms’) contrasting with 
MH til:a‘ ‘de-worm’. In these examples, the hip<il denominatives are intransitive 
stative verbs, while the pi‘e/ ones are transitive privative verbs, reminiscent of En- 
glish “skin a cat” and “worm a dog.” 

Triconsonantal denominative verbs normally have the same morphology as oth- 
er verbs, but the MH stative hip<il meaning ‘become poor’, derived from ‘dni’ 
‘poor (man)’, is irregular: imperfect ya‘ni?, perfect hd‘ni”, participle ma‘ni?. The 
expected ya‘dnd" was avoided, apparently to prevent confusion with kal ya‘andi" 
‘he will answer’. 

Quadriconsonantal denominatives cannot be accommodated in most binyanim. 
In LBH and MH, the problem was solved through a modification of piel, pu‘al 
and hitpa‘el/nitpa‘al — a modification used earlier for reduplicated quadricon- 
sonantals like k-/-k-1. Thus, in LBH we find the participles mdzturgdm ‘translated’ 
and mdkurbal ‘bemantled’, derived from quadriconsonantal Aramaic nouns for 
‘translator, dragoman’ and ‘mantle’, respectively. These participles have the pat- 
tern mdCuCCaC, which differs from the m3CuC:dC pattern of the pu“al participle 
only in that the doubled medial radical has been shortened to make room for an 
additional consonant. 


Syntax 


Modification of Nouns 
Nouns may be modified attributively by adjectives, quantifiers, nouns (genitive 
and appositive), pronouns (possessive and demonstrative), prepositional phrases, 
or clauses (see p. 171). 

Nominal attributes of the genitive type are distinguished from adjectival ones 
in three ways: they put their heads in the construct state (see p. 153), e.g., dre’ 
mibsdr ‘fortress cities’ (contrast ‘dri’m basuro”t fortified cities’), they do not 
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agree with their heads, and they normally prevent their heads from taking a defi- 
nite article, e.g., ‘dre’ hat+m:ibsdr ‘the fortress cities’ (contrast hd+‘dri’m 
ha+b:asuro"t ‘the fortified cities’). 

The distinction between the two types of attributes is often blurred. Thus, in ad- 
jectival Sa‘ar hd+‘dlyo"n ‘the upper gate’ (Ezek. 9:2), the head lacks the definite 
article, a feature which becomes common in MH, while in the genitive construc- 
tion hat+§:a‘ar ha+d:dro"m ‘the south gate’ (Ezek. 40: 28), the head has the defi- 
nite article. In adjectival mal? dke” rd‘i’m ‘evil emissaries’ (Ps. 78:49) the head is 
in the construct state. In Deut. 25:15 °abdin §3lema" wdsddak ‘a full and righteous 
weight’, an adjective is conjoined with an abstract genitive noun, no doubt on the 
analogy of interchanges like Ps. 9:5 So “pet sdiddk ‘judge of righteousness’ with Ps. 
7:12 ¥0 “Pet sad:i°k ‘righteous judge’. There is also a tendency to make the genitive 
noun agree in number with its head (see below). 

In true compounds like ‘dre’ ha+m:ibsdr and Deut. 13:4, 6 ho(")lem 
hat+hdlo“m, the definite counterpart of Deut, 13:2 holem hdlo"m ‘a dream dream- 
er’, the definite article prefixed to the genitive noun serves to make the entire 
phrase definite. With other genitive phrases, especially possessive ones, a definite 
article prefixed to the genitive noun belongs to it alone, and there is no way to 
mark the definiteness of the head. Thus, mal?ak hé+?dlohi’m has the same form 
whether it means ‘an angel of God’ (Judg. 13:6, etc.) or ‘the angel of God’ (Judg. 
13:9, etc.), and kdnap ha+k:dru“b has the same form whether it means ‘a wing of 
the cherub’ (1 Kings 6:27) or ‘the wing of the cherub’ (1 Kings 6:24). 

The rule which places the definite article on the genitive noun of compounds 
produces bizarre results when it is applied to gentilic nouns derived from com- 
pound names (of places, tribes, or clans), The toponym bet-’el/be’t’ el ‘Bethel’, 
literally ‘house of God’, is treated tn SBH as a genitive construction — even after 
it is converted to a gentilic through the addition of +i”, Thus, be°t hé+°dl+i? ‘the 
Bethelite’, the definite form of hep al+i, is split in the middle by the definite 
article, as if it meant ‘house of the godly’. Small wonder that, in the later period, 
Bar-Kokhba calls the people of En-Gedi (lit. ‘kid spring’) A°ngdyn rather than 
“yn-hgdyyn. 

In SBH, the plural ending is normally attached only to the head of the genitive 
phrase, but a second plural ending is sometimes attached to the genitive noun. This 
redundant plural ending, which becomes increasingly common in LBH and 
MH, is used with both mass nouns (even those which are otherwise unattested 
with a plural ending, e.g., Isa. 42:22 bdt:+e” k3ld? +i?m ‘houses of detention’, 
Bava Batra 10:4 s3tdr+e° dri’siy:+o “t ‘contracts of tenantship’, Sifra Nedava 8:2 
bat:+e? d3san+in ‘receptacles for fatty ash’) and count nouns (even when ambi- 
guity is created, e.g., Deut. 1:15 Sdrt+e? ?dldpti’m ‘chiefs of a thousand’). 

The process which creates the genitive construction is iterative and a number. 
of long chains are attested, e.g., Lev. 13:59, 2 Kings 18:24, Isa. 21:17, 28:1, 2 Chr. 
36:10, Copper Scroll XI, 16. In 1 Chr. 9:13 [gib:o"re” hel] [[mala'kdt ‘dbo “dat] 
[be°t-hd? dlohi’m]] ‘[men of valor of] [[the work of the service of] [the House of 
God]]’, the constituent phrases are easily recognizable because they are frequently 
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attested in the Bible. In the end product, all nouns but the last are in the construct 
state; hence hayil —» hel and ‘dbo"“da" — “dbo“dat. 

All nouns in the chain but the last normally dispense with the definite article. In 
2 Kings 23:17, we find two exceptions in a single sentence quoting the people of 
Bethel: hat+k:dbdr °?P§ hd+?dlohi’m ‘the grave of the man of God’ and 
ha+mz:izbah be’t-’el ‘the altar of Bethel’. This may be a syntactic allusion to Gen. 
31:13 hd+? el be’t-’el ‘the God of Bethel’. 

A process which serves some of the same functions as the one which creates 
genitive phrases and which sometimes alternates with it is the insertion of the 
preposition /5+ ‘to, belonging to’ (e.g., 2 Kings 5:9, Ruth 2:3), usually preceded 
by relative °dSdr/Sd+. This circumlocution permits the use of the definite article 
with the head noun, e.g., Gen. 29:9 has:0 n ddr 13+? abiha ‘the flocks which be- 
long(ed) to her father’ (also 31:19) vs. Gen. 37:12 so'n ?dbi7hdm ‘their father’s 
flocks’. 

In some contexts, circumlocution of the genitive construction with (?dsdr/sd+) 
s+ is more than just a stylistic option, In MH, it is obligatory for the second gen- 
itive construction in constructions of the form “A of B ..., but (that) of C ...” 
(e.g., Berakhot 4:1, Sanhedrin 10:5), “... A of B; also (that) of C” (e.g., Tevul 
Yom 1:1, 2), and “A of B is more ... than (that) of C” (e.g., Terumot 5:9), where 
the second occurrence of A is deleted by a gapping transformation. 

In all periods, circumlocution is obligatory when the noun phrase to be modi- 
fied contains a conjunction, e.g., Gen. 40:5 ham:aska" wah® opa" >a8dr lamédildk 
misrayim ‘the butler and the baker of the king of Egypt’ instead of *maske" 
we’ ope" méldk migsrayim, 2 Kings 11:10, Benei Hezir tomb inscription kbr whnp& 
§P ‘zr ‘(the) tomb and the monument of Eleazar’, Copper Scroll III, 2-3 kly ksp 
wzhb §ldm< ‘vessels of [silver and gold] of terumah’, Pe’ah 4:9, Shevi‘it 1:4, Te- 
rumot 11:4. The genitive construction may be used only if the coordinate noun 
phrase is first broken up, e.g., Gen. 40:1 maxke" malik misrayim wah? opa” ‘the 
butler of the king of Egypt and the baker’, Deut. 22:15 °abi” han:a‘ard" w im:ah 
‘the girl’s father and her mother’, Sanhedrin 11:1, Menahot 7:4. The genitive con- 
stituent, on the other hand, is often a coordinate noun phrase, e.g., Exod. 32:2, 
Lev. 13:59, Num. 20:5, Deut. 8:8, Josh. 6:19, Terumot 11:4, Hagigah 1:8. 

In MH, the phrase Sd+/:3+ ‘that belongs to’ has been reanalyzed as a single mor- 
pheme: a new preposition Sal with the meaning ‘of’. This is evident in the phrase 
Shyw 51 hgw’yn ‘which belonged to the gentiles’ (Bar-Kokhba letters), for the first 
half of a bimorphemic §+/+ would be redundant following §+hyw and the second 
half would elide the [h] of the definite article (see pp. 152-153) and be written as 
part of the next word, without a space. Chains with more than one occurrence of 
S4l are attested, e.g., Kelim 12:3, 6, Zavim 4:2 (bis), Bet She'arim inscriptions 
(cited below). 

Suffixed pronouns, unlike genitive nouns, are normally possessive. Thus be’t+ 
o” ‘his/its house’ can be equivalent to be’t hd? i°§ ‘the man’s house’ but not to be’t 
hak:ayis ‘the summer house’, Another difference is that the suffixed pronoun can- 
not normally serve as the head of another genitive noun or any other non- 
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appositive modifier, Nouns modified by suffixed pronouns, like those modified by 
genitive nouns, do not normally retain their definite article, unless the pronoun is 
separated through the insertion of (dSdr/Sd+) 15+, e.g., 1 Sam. 25:7 hdro‘i’m 
-dSdr lé+kd vs, Gen. 13:8 ro‘@kd ‘your shepherds’. 

The tendency of these pronouns to be attached to the last noun of a genitive con- 
struction often conflicts with the syntactic bracketing required by the sense, c.g., 
Prov. 24:31 [gdddr, °dbdn] [d°’w3] ‘his; stone, fence,’, Prov. 10:15, 18:11 
[Kkiryat, ‘uz:y][0"3] ‘his; mighty, city,’ (contrast the purely poetic Ps. 71:7 
mahs+i’5-‘oz3 ‘my mighty refuge;’), Yoma 5:1, Nega‘im 12:5. The conflict is 
sometimes resolved through the use of a circumlocution, e.g., Gen. 44:2 gabi”i” 
gabi’a® hak:dsdp ‘my silver goblet (lit. my goblet, the silver goblet)’, 2 Kings 
25:30; Exod. 35:16 mikbar han:dhosdt ?GSdr-lo” ‘its copper grating (lit, the cop- 
per grating that belongs to it)’, Lev. 9:8, Judg. 3:20. 

The first constituent of the genitive construction may take a suffixed pronoun 
referring to the second constituent. In MH, where this anticipatory pronoun is 
common, its referent must be governed by Jal, e.g., Sanhedrin 8:5 mi?tdt+dn 
§al:drd§dPn ‘the death (of them,) of the wicked’, Bet She‘arim inscriptions 
?rwa-tn Slslwét bny+w Slrby ywdn bn+w Sirby my’ sh ‘the ossuary (of them,) of the 
three sons (of him,) of Rabbi Judan, the son (of him,) of Rabbi My’Sh’. In BH, 
where it is rare, its referent is (with one exception, in Song 3:7) not governed by 
a preposition, e.g., Ezek. 42:14 bdbo’+dm hak:ohdni’m ‘upon the entering of 
(them, ) the priests’. 


Modification of Verbal Nouns and Adjectives 

Verbal nouns can also be modified by genitive nouns, which may be underlying 
subjects or objects; in 2 Sam. 1:26, ?ahdbat ndSi°m ‘love of women’ is ambiguous. 
Adjectives, too, may be used in the genitive construction, whether they function 
as nouns (e.g., 2 Kings 10:6 gadole” hd‘i’r ‘the grandees of the city’) or not (e.g., 
Gen. 41:2 yapo"t mara" ‘beautiful of appearance’, Ezek. 17:7 gddo"l kindpayim 
‘great of wing’, Gittin 9: 8). Here too, the definite article which logically belongs 
to the whole phrase is attached to the genitive noun (see pp. 161-2). Thus, when 
ydpo"t mara" (Gen, 41:2) and g3do"l kindpayim (Ezek. 17:7) modify definite 
nouns, they become yapot ham:ar?a" (Gen. 41:4) and gddo“l hak:dndpayim 
(Ezek. 17:3), literally ‘beautiful of the appearance’ and ‘great of the wing’. 

The comparative degree of adjectives is expressed by means of an adverbial 
phrase introduced by the preposition min/miC: ‘from, away from’, e.g., Judg. 
14:18 mdto"k mid:dbas ‘sweet beyond honey’, Niddah 2:7. In MH, this adverbial 
may be strengthened by placing the word yo"ter ‘more’ before it (not before the 
adjective, as in Modern Hebrew). 

The superlative, too, is expressed syntactically, e.g., Song 1:8 hay:dpd" 
ban:dsi’m ‘the fair(est) among women’, Deut. 28:54. In MH and sometimes in 
BH, the relative conjunction is inserted before the preposition, e.g., 2 Sam. 7:9, 
Pesahim 9:8 hay:dpa" §4+b:dhdn ‘the fair(est) among them’, 
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Word Order 


Within the Noun Phrase 

Attributive modifiers (with the exception of some quantifiers; see p. 154) follow 
their heads in a fairly predictable order: (1) genitive nouns; (2) possessive pro- 
noun; (3) adjectives; (4) demonstrative pronoun/adjective; (5) relative clauses. In 
LBH, (3) and (4) may be reversed, e.g., 2 Chron. 1:10, Esther 9:29. 

Put differently, adjectives and relative clauses may not separate the immediate 
constituents of a genitive phrase; they must follow the last genitive noun or pro- 
noun. Thus, both the wide scope modifier of 1 Kings 6:24 kinapg hak:dru”byy, 
hag:eni*t, ‘the seconds wings of the cherub,,’ and the narrow scope modifier of 
1 Kings 6:27 u™knap, hak:dru"by haS:eni’, ‘and a wings of the second, 
cherub,, ’ come after the word for ‘cherub’, However, adjectives which are inside 
the genitive noun phrase and, thus, do not separate it from its head are permitted, 
at least in MH, e.g., Bava Mesi‘a 1:5 mesi”at bano™ u"bitio” hag:ddo"li’m 
wa‘abdo” wasiphdto” ha‘ibri’m ‘an object found by (lit. the find of) his big son 
or daughter or his Hebrew manservant or maidservant’. 

When both wide and narrow scope modifiers are present, the latter come first 
(as in Arabic), e.g., Deut. 5:24, 21:6, 28:58, 31:16 [-dlohe” nekar] [hd dards] 
Paidr hu” bd ¥4m:a"| [bskirbo™| ‘[the alien gods]|—[of the land] [which they are 
about to enter]—[in their midst]’ (‘in their midst’ modifies ‘the alien gods’!), Ps. 
86:2. 

With some genitive types, the phrase-final placement of adjectives managed to 
survive the transition to circumlocution with §a/. Thus, some of the MH counter- 
parts of Esther 8:15 “dtdrdt zdhdb gado“la" ‘a large crown (made) of gold’ (gen- 
itive of material) exhibit the old order, with the adjective at the end: Rosh 
Hashanah 2:3 kdlo“nso"t Sdl:@ drdz ?druk:i’m ‘long poles of cedar’, Nega‘im 
14:1. Others have the adjective after the first noun: Tamid 3:6, Kelim 25:7 
“Gre ba" gado"la” 3al:d° es ‘a large kneading-trough of wood’. This order is found 
already in Ezek. 40:40 hak:dteji ha’ ahdrdt ? ddr 13? ulam ha§:a‘ar ‘the other side 
of the gate’s vestibule’. 


Within the Non-verbal Clause 
In BH (and sometimes in MH too), predicative adjectives come before their sub- 
ject in verbless clauses, except in those beginning with wa+ (circumstantial, con- 
cessive, and parenthetical clauses, e.g., Gen. 13:13, 18:11, 29:17, Yevamot 13:1) 
or the presentatives hin:e/Adlo’. Thus, in asking Jacob for lentils Esau says ki? 
‘dyep ?dnoki? ‘for I am famished’ (Gen. 25:30) with the adjective first, but in the 
previous verse (25:29) the account of Esau returning home uses a circumstantial 
clause with the adjective second: way:dbo’ ‘esdw min-ha§:dda" wi+hu” “dyep 
‘and Esau came in from the field famished (lit. and he was famished)’. 

When the predicate adjective is modified by an adverbial, the predicate is often 
split, with the adjective preceding the subject and the adverbial following, e.g., 
Gen, 3:6, 12:14, Deut. 7:17, Josh. 9:22, 1 Sam. 29:9, Avot 4:17. This order seems 
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to be very ancient, since it is also reflected in the morphology of the stative per- 
fect, Thus, 1 Sam. 15:17 kdton ?at:d" bse nd kd ‘small are you in your (own) 
eyes’ would have had the same order and meaning had it been expressed by a stat- 
ive verb in the perfect: kdton+td b3‘e’nd’kd (not attested, but see Gen. 32:11). 


Within the Verbal Clause 

BH verbal sentences are basically VSO, but there are numerous exceptions. Ver- 
bal circumstantial and concessive clauses, like the non-verbal ones discussed on 
p. 165, begin with the conjunction w+ followed by the subject (e.g., Gen. 18:13, 
24:31). 

Other exceptions involve focused elements, which are moved to the beginning 
of the clause, e.g., Gen. 37:4, Deut. 6:13 °at-Y. dlohdkd ti'rd w3’ oto” ta‘dbod 
ubiSmo™ tix:dbea‘ ‘itis the Lord your God that you shall revere, and Him that you 
shall worship, and His name that you shall swear by’, 13:5. When the focused el- 
ement is the subject of the verb, a redundant independent pronoun may be inserted 
before the verb, e.g., Deut. 1:38-39 ysho"jua® ... hu” ydbo sama" 
watap:dkdm ... hem:4" ydbo?u” §am:a" “(... you will not come there) Joshua ... 
he will come there .,. and your children .., they will come there’, Kiddushin 3:7. 

Similar devices are used to signal contrast between two clauses. In some cases, 
the inversion or independent pronoun is found only in the second of the two 
clauses, e.g., Gen, 12:12 wahdrsgu™ ?oti” ws°ottk ydhay:u™ ‘and they shall kill 
me, but you, they will let live’ (contrast Num. 22:33), Gen. 33:16-17, Exod. 
33:23, Gen. 42:8 wayak:er yosep ’dt-’dhd’w wahem lo’ hik:iruhu” ‘Joseph recog- 
nized his brothers but they did not recognize him’. In other cases, the first clause 
mimics the second, e.g., Gen. 41:13 oti” hesi*b <al-kan:i” ws?oto” tala" ‘me, he 
restored to my post, and him, he hanged’ (contrast Gen, 40:21-22), Gen. 34:21, 
Deut. 23:21, 1 Kings 12:11, Judg. 14:16, Ezek. 33:25, Jon. 4:10-11 (for the last 
three, see p. 167). Sometimes, the inverted second clause exhibits the topic~com- 
ment construction, e.g., Exod. 9:20-21, 2 Chron. 10:16-17; see p. 168. 


Agreement 

Verbs and predicate adjectives agree with their subjects in number and gender; at- 
tributive adjectives agree with their heads in definiteness as well. Demonstrative 
adjectives, being inherently definite, differ from most other attributive adjectives 
in discriminating between two kinds of definite heads: those with the definite ar- 
ticle and those with a suffixed pronoun. Demonstratives take a redundant definite 
article with the former type but not with the latter, e.g., had:bdri’m hd el:di" 
‘these words’ vs. dabaray >e[:d" ‘these words of mine’. 

In all periods, collectives may take either singular or plural concord, but in LBH 
and MH the plural prevails. In SBH, there is much variation, even within a single 
verse or adjacent verses, e.g., Josh. 6:20, Judg. 9:36-37; attributive adjectives are 
consistently singular even when other modifiers are plural, e.g., Num. 14:35, 
Judg. 2:10, 2 Sam. 13:34 ‘am-rab holaki’m ‘a large crowd was (lit. were) com- 
ing’, For the non-agreement of passive verbs, see p. 160. 
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In BH, the rules of agreement often depend on the word order, i.e., on whether 
the verb comes before the subject or not. This is the case with coordinate noun 
phrases (compound subjects), In the book of Esther, the phrase ham:dldk 
wahdmdn ‘the King and Haman’ appears five times as a subject, four times fol- 
lowing a singular verb and once preceding a plural verb. There is no categorical 
rule requiring a verb preceding a compound subject to be singular, but when it is, 
it agrees in gender with the closer conjunct, e.g, Esther 9:29, 31, Gen. 33:7, Shab- 
bat 11:6, and Sanhedrin 1:6, 

The clearest evidence of the influence of word order on agreement in BH comes 
from the many cases where we find singular verbs preceding the subject and plural 
verbs following it (in a subsequent clause). This is found with compound subjects 
(e.g., Gen. 9:23, 14:8, 21:32, 24:50, 61, 31:14, 33:7 [bis], 34:20, 44:14, Num. 
12:1-2, 1 Sam. 27:8) and with collectives (e.g., Exod. 1:20, 4:31, 17:2 [contrast 
17:3], 20:14, 32:1, 31, 33:10, Lev. 9:24, Josh. 6:20, 1 Kings 18:39). 

Modifiers of genitive phrases occasionally exhibit the force of attraction, agree- 
ing with the adjacent genitive noun instead of its head, e.g., Exod. 26:26 (contrast 
26:27), Josh. 7:21, 1 Sam. 2:4, 2 Kings 1:13 Sar hdmi§:?'m S31i3i°m ‘a third captain 
of fifty’. 


Interrogation, Affirmation, and Negation 

Yes—no questions are introduced by hd+ ~ @, e.g., 1 Kings 2:13 hdSdlo"m bo’ dka 
‘do you come in peace?’ vs, 1 Sam. 16:4 Sdlom bo“ dkd ‘you come in peace?’, 
Omission of the particle is especially common in astonished rhetorical questions 
which follow from a premise, e.g., Judg. 11:23, 14:16 hin:e" 13° abi? u"Pim:? lo’ 
hig:adti’ waldk ?ag:i'd ‘my father and my mother J haven’t told and you I should 
tell?!’, 1 Sam. 25:10—11, 2 Sam. 11:11, 2 Kings 19:11, Jer. 25:29, 45:4-5, 49:12, 
Ezek, 18:11-13, 33:25, Jon, 4:11 vs. Num, 32:6 and Ezek, 20:30-31, Such ques- 
tions serve as the apodosis of a fortiori arguments, substituting for assertions in- 
troduced by °ap ki? ‘all the more so’. 

Hebrew originally had no word for ‘yes’; MH Ai’n ‘yes’ is an Aramaic loan- 
word, while in Gen. 30:34 hen is an Aramaism in the mouth of an Aramean. Af- 
firmative answers to yes—no questions consist of a restatement of the question in 
positive terms with change of person (first to second and vice versa) but not of 
word order. The answer is often simplified through deletion of all but its first, 
word; thus, the affirmative reply to hayda‘tdm ?dt-ldbdn bén-ndho"r ‘do you 
know Laban son of Nahor?’ (Gen, 29:5) is just yddé‘nu” ‘we know’ (not ‘we 
know him’) and the answer to Adko“ldkd zd" ‘is that your voice, (my son David)?’ 
(1 Sam. 26:17) is ko“Zi” ‘my voice, (my lord king)’. 

Answers to other types of questions follow the word order of the question, in 
which the questioned element comes first, e.g., Gen. 37:15—16, Josh. 9:8-9, Judg. 
15:10, 1 Sam. 28:11, 13, 2 Sam. 1:3, Jer. 1:11, Yadayim 4:4. 

In all periods, the most common negation is /o’. In addition, there are a number 
of specialized negations, including ?e’n for verbless clauses, al for volitives, BH 
bilti? for infinitives (see p. 170), BH fdrdm ‘not yet’ (normally takes the imper- 
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fect, regardless of the tense), MH /d’w ‘not so’ (in im [4'w ‘otherwise’ ) and MH 
negative polarity words like kdlu“m ‘anything’ and me‘o “Idm ‘ever (in the past)’. 

The scope of /o’ is highly variable in BH. We find it negating single words, e.g., 
Deut, 32:21 lo’-el ... lo’-“dm ‘a non-god ... a non-folk’, Jer. 5:7. We also find it 
negating compound and complex sentences with a scope so wide that it is difficult 
to reproduce in normal English, e.g., Gen. 31:27 lam:é" ... lo’-[hig:adtd 1:i° 
w@ dial:ehdkd bisimha" u"b§iri’m] ‘why ... did (it) not (happen that) [you told 
me (you were leaving) and so I sent you off with festive music]’, Lev. 10:17 
mad:u“a‘ lo [-dkaltdm ? ét-hahat:d t bimko”m hak:odas ki? kod kadasi°’m hi} 
‘why did (it) not (happen that) [you ate the sin offering in the sacred area because 
it is most holy]?’, 2 Sam. 18:11, 19:22, Jer. 20:17. 

Scope ambiguity of the negation is common. The phrase lo’ yu"mat X ki’..., 
which occurs in 2 Sam, 19:22 with wide scope do’ (‘it is not the case that [X shall 
be put to death because ...]’), occurs in 1 Sam. 11:13 and Lev. 19:20 with narrow 
scope lo’ (‘X shall not be put to death, because ...”) (cf, also Gen. 31:27 vs. Ps. 
81:12-13). Word order can sometimes be used to disambiguate. Thus, the seman- 
tic difference between Ps. 9:19 lo’ ldndsah yis:dkah ‘not forever will he be forgot- 
ten’ and Ps. 119:93 [30 "ldm lo’ dSkah ‘forever will I not forget = I will never 
forget’ is made clear by word order, but not the semantic difference between Ps. 
74:19 >al-tiskah landsah ‘do not forget forever’ and Ps. 15:5 lo’ yim:o"t 1x<o“lam 
‘he will never be shaken’. In MH, there is no ambiguity: lo’ ... 1a“o"ldm always 
means ‘never’. 


Conjunction 


Coordination 

The boundary between coordination and subordination in BH is not as sharp as in 
English. Semantic relations which are normally made explicit through subordina- 
tion are occasionally expressed less precisely in BH by coordination, e.g. Gen. 
44:22 ws dzab ?dt-dbi’w wdmet ‘he will leave his father and he will die’ (entail- 
ment; contrast | Chron, 28:9 wd?im ta‘azbdn:u™ ‘and if you leave him’), Exod. 
10:13 hab:okdr hdyd" wsru”ah hak:ddi’m ndsd Git-h® arba" ‘morning came and. 
the east wind brought the locusts’ (simultaneity; contrast Exod. 19:16 bihyot 
hab:okdr ‘as morning came’). 

The ubiquitous w+ is normally considered the main coordinating conjunction, 
but it is not restricted to that role. In all periods, it frequently serves to connect a 
main clause to a previous subordinate clause (e.g., the waw apodosis in Lev. 6:21 
and Sotah 8:1) and a comment to its topic (e.g., Jer. 6:19 wato“rdti” way:im?dsu™- 
bah ‘and as for my Torah, they rejected it’, Shabbat 16:6). And in all periods, it is 
used regularly to connect subordinate clauses of one type (circumstantial) to the 
main clauses which they modify (see Circumstantial Clauses, p. 169). If it is used 
less commonly to introduce subordinate clauses of other types, that is only be- 
cause they have their own, more specific, conjunctions which pre-empt it. But 
when for some reason those other conjunctions are not used, it is always on hand 
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to fill the void, e.g., Gen. 11:4 (instead of relative ?dSdr), Gen. 42:10 (instead of 
adversative ki; cf. 42:12), and Gen. 47:6 (instead of complementizing ki”). Final- 
ly and most remarkable of all, BH wa+ is not uncommon at the beginning of 
utterances or even whole books. 


Subordination 


Circumstantial Clauses 

In all periods, a clause may serve as a temporal adverbial even though it contains 
no word meaning ‘while’ but simply w+ or nothing at all (e.g., Exod. 22:13). In 
such a clause, the subject, if definite, will come first, whether the predicate is a 
perfect (e.g., Gen. 24:31), an active participle (e.g., Gen. 18:1, Bava Mesi‘a 
4:10), a stative participle/adjective (e.g., Gen. 18:12, Gittin 8:2, Yevamot 13:1), 
or a prepositional phrase (e.g., Lev. 7:20, Jer. 2:37, Ketubbot 12:3, Gittin 8:1). 


Conditional Clauses 

The most common conditional particle in all periods is ?im ‘if’. Others include BH 
lu” > MH fu” (counterfactual), BH lu“le/lu“le” > MH ??7l:u"le” (negative 
counterfactual), and MH ?api7l:u” ‘even if’. 

Omission of the apodosis is permissible in contexts which allow the hearer to 
reconstruct it. When the speaker lays out two antithetical alternatives in condition- 
al form, the apodosis of the first conditional may be omitted if it is the one pre- 
ferred by the speaker and requires no further action, e.g., Gen. 4:7, Exod. 32:32 
?im-tis:d hat:d tam wim? ayin msheni’ nd mis:iprakd ?GSar kdtabtd ‘if You will 
forgive their sin; but if not, erase me from Your book which You have written’, 1 
Sam. 12:14-15, Makkot 1:1 (cf. also Dan. 3:15). In all of these cases, the apodosis 
of the first conditional is to be understood as toh ‘well and good’ and/or a volitive 
formed from the verb of the protasis, as in Ruth 3:13 ?im-yig’dlek to“b yig’dl 
wim lo’ yahpos liga? dlek u"g alti’k >dnoki” ‘if he will redeem, good — let him 
redeem; but if he does not want to redeem for you, I will redeem for you myself’. 


Complement Clauses 

Complement clauses occur commonly as subjects of equational sentences and as 
objects of verbs and prepositions, but only rarely as subjects of verbs (except for 
those modified by the adverbial b3‘e’ne” X ‘in the eyes of X’), Finite and non- 
finite types coexist in all periods, with the latter becoming relatively less frequent 
in MH. 

As subjects of equational sentences and objects of prepositions, the finite and 
non-finite types are in free variation (cf. Gen. 27:44-45 ‘ad ?didr-tdSu"b hdmat 
-Ghivkd, ‘ad-ku"b ap ?adhi?kd mim:dkd ‘until your brother’s fury turns back, until 
the turning back of your brother’s anger from you’, where the two are in apposi- 
tion) or complementary distribution (see below). However, lipne” ‘before’ takes 
only non-finite complements in all periods, while BH bs+drdm ‘before (lit. when 
not yet)’ usually takes finite complements. Verbs, too, generally select one type 
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or the other. 

When a compound or complex noun sentence with two finite verbs is trans- 
formed into the complement of a preposition, and the first verb tums into an infin- 
itive, the second verb normally remains finite in BH, even though it is also 
governed by the preposition. It continues to bear the same relationship to the in- 
finitive that it did to the finite verb, whether it be consecutive (e.g., Gen. 39:18 
kahdri’mi? ko“li? w dkr@ ‘when I raised [lit. upon my raising] my voice and cried 
out’; cf. 39:15 hdrimoti’ ko"li” w@ dkrd ‘I raised my voice and cried out’), cir- 
cumstantial (e.g., Gen. 44:30 kdboi? ?al-‘abddkd ?abi” washan:a‘ar ?e@’ndn:u™ 
-itidnu” ‘upon my coming to your servant, my father, the boy not being with us’; 
of, 44:34 ek °a<dla” al dbi? wohan:a‘ar ?endn:u” it:i” Show can I go up to my 
father, the boy not being with me’), adversative (e.g., Exod. 12:27 bandgpo” at- 
misrayim w3’dt-bat:e’nu™ his:i°l ‘when he smote [lit. at the time of his smiting] 
the Egyptians but saved our houses [lit. our houses he saved]’ [note the inverted 
word order], 1 Sam. 24:11 [12]) or repetitive (e.g., Ezek. 13:8; contrast Ezek. 
25:6). 

BH grammars do not distinguish those non-finite usages that correspond to the 
English verbal noun from those that correspond to the English infinitive, calling 
them all infinitives. The complementizer /a/3+ (etymologically, but not syntacti- 
cally, identical to the preposition /a/+ ‘to, for’) is not considered an adequate ba- 
sis for distinguishing, since, in most of the environments which permit it, it is only 
optional (contrast Prov. 21:9 to"b ld+sdabdt ‘al-pin:at-gag ‘to dwell on the corner 
of a roof is better ...’ with 25:24 to"b sabdat ‘al-pin:at-gdg ‘dwelling on the corner 
of a roof is better ...’ and Deut. 22:19 with Deut. 22:29), 

The MH situation is quite different, a sharp distinction having developed be- 
tween two types of non-finite complements: an infinitive and another type remi- 
niscent of the English verbal noun. The latter, frequently on the patterns C3Ci Ca" 
(in kal) and CiC:u"l (in pi‘el), is more noun-like than the former, appearing al- 
ready in the Bible with the definite article and even the plural ending. The infini- 
tive is the direct descendant of the old BH infinitive with the complementizer 
/d/s+. That complementizer has become obligatory and inseparable: BH mi+b:0” 
> MH mitl:dbo™ ‘(prevent/refrain/delay) from/in coming’, BH /d+bilti? “aso “t 
‘to not do’ > MH (sd+)l:0" la‘ dso"t ‘not to do’. 

The use of the infinitive rather than a finite complement in the imperfect was 
optional with some matrix verbs (contrast Demai 6:8 with Ketubbot 6:2, below, 
and Yevamot 9:3 with 13: 12) and obligatory with others; either way, it created a 
good deal of alternation between the infinitive and the imperfect, which, in turn, 
led to morphological contamination of the former by the latter. Thus, BH /d+tet > 
MH /it:en ‘to give’, due to alternations like Makkot 1:1 ro"sd" I?ten ‘wants to 
give’ ~ Avot 5:13 ro “sa” 3i+-y:iten ‘wants that he give’. Similarly, BH /e+’mor > 
MH fo"“mar ‘to say’, due to alternations like Demai 6:8 ydko"! hu” lo”mar ‘he is 
able to say’ ~ Ketubbot 6:2 ydko"! hu™ Sd-+y:o'mar ‘he is able that he say’. 
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Relative Clauses 

In the fullest case relative clauses have a head, a relative conjunction (not a pro- 
noun) and a so-called “resumptive” pronoun, e.g., Gen. 9:3 kdl-rdmds > dSar hu” - 
hay ‘every mobile thing such that it is alive’, Deut. 18:21, 22 had:dbdr ° ddr lo’- 
dib:3ro™ Y. ‘the thing such that the Lord did not say it’, Gen, 28:13, Kil’ayim 5:1, 
Pe’ah 2:7. 

Under certain conditions, one or more of these may be omitted. When the nouns 
°P¥ ‘person’, ddbdr ‘thing’, and mdko"m ‘place’ serve as the head, they may be 
omitted, leaving behind any preposition which governed them and/or the word kol 
‘every’, e.g., Exod. 35:23-24 wakdl- Ps didr nimsd’ ?it:o” ... wakol ?dStir nimsd 
?it:o” ‘and every person such that there was found with him ... and every [person] 
such that there was found with him ...’, Num. 31:23 kdl-ddbdr ?dSdr-ydbo’ ba? es 
... Wakol Gar lo’ -ydbo’ bd’ es ... ‘every thing such that it withstands fire ... and 
every [thing] such that it does not withstand fire ...’, Ruth 1:16, Berakhot 6:7, Ye- 
vamot 2:3. 

Resumptive pronouns which function as subject or object of the relative clause 
are commonly omitted in all periods, yielding the gap type of relative clause. This 
can create syntactic ambiguity. Thus, 2 Kings 19:12 hag:o“yim ?dSdr Xihdtu” 
dbo“ tay ‘the nations that my ancestors destroyed’ can also mean ‘the nations that 
destroyed my ancestors’, since the use of the direct object marker is not obligatory 
(see p. 153). 

Resumptive pronouns attached to nouns (e.g., the possessive pronoun in Deut. 
28:49 go"y ?dSar lo -tiima‘ l38ono™ ‘a nation such that you do not understand its 
language’, Ketubbot 4:3) may not be omitted, but resumptive pronouns attached 
to prepositions are occasionally omitted, especially in biblical poetry. When this 
occurs, the stranded preposition is normally omitted as well, e.g., Deut. 28:27, 35 
33hPn ... 3dr lo’-tu’kal lsherdpe’ ‘an inflammation such that you will not be 
able to recover [from it]’, Isa. 51:1 su"r hus:abtdém ... mak:dbdt bo“r nuk:artdém 
‘the rock [such that] you were hewn [from it] ... the quarry [such that] you were 
dug [from it]’, Terumot 1:2. In rare instances, we find the stranded preposition 
moved out of a headless relative clause and placed in front of ?dsdr, e.g., Gen. 
31:32 “im dsdr timsd’ ?at-Glohd’kd ‘with [the person] such that you find your 
gods (will not live) = the person such that you find your gods with him (will not 
live) vs. Gen. 44:9 >d3dr yim:dse’ ?it:o”’ ‘[the person] such that it is found with him 
(will die)’, Num. 22:6, Ezek. 23:40. 

Asyndesis with a finite verbal predicate is common in biblical poetry, especial- 
ly when the antecedent of the relative clause is indefinite, e.g., Jer. 5:15 go"y lo’- 
teda‘ l3fono™ walo’ tiXma® ma ydab:er ‘a nation [such that] you do not know its 
language and you do not understand what they are saying’ (contrast Deut, 28:49, 
above). It is far less common in biblical prose and non-existent in the Mishnah. In 
the linguistically modernized version of Isaiah found at Qumran many of the asyn- 
detic relative clauses of the Masoretic version have been eliminated through the 
activity of MH-speaking scribes who found them difficult to understand. 

Hebrew has considerable flexibility in forming relative clauses. It allows types 
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whose English counterparts are ungrammatical, e.g., Exod. 33:1, Josh. 13:21-22 
sPho"n malak h@ dmori? >a¥dr [hik:d" mosd" ?oto” w3?dt-nd$i” e” midydn ... 
we dt-bil‘dm biin-bso"r ... hdrdgu™ bdne?-yiSra’ el ...| ‘Sihon king of the Amor- 
ites such that [Moses smote him and the Midianite chiefs ... and the Israelites slew 
Balaam son of Beor]’, 1 Sam. 25:11 ?dndii’m >addir lo’ ydda‘ti?>e” miz:a" hem:a" 
‘men such that I know not where they are from’. 

It also allows relative clauses to contain multiple resumptive pronouns, e.g. 
Deut 8:9 ?drds ?dsdr ?dband*hd barzal u“mehdrdr@hd tahsob ndhosdt ‘a land 
such that its rocks are iron and from its hills you shall hew copper’, 11:6, Avot 
3:17, and — with asyndesis — Jer. 5:15 (see above). Sometimes the first of these 
pronouns will be omitted but not the second, yielding a hybrid of the gap and pro- 
noun retention types, e.g., Gen. 26:18, Deut. 4:46—-47, Jer. 28:3, Ezra 1:7. 

BH permits the formation of relative clauses with two different antecedents, as 
long as they are immediate constituents of the same genitive noun phrase, e.g., 
Gen. 24:24 bdn-milkd" *asdr ydl3da" ‘the son of Milkah such that she bore [him]’, 
2 Sam. 16:23 “dsat °dhitopdl ? ddr yd‘as ‘the advice of Ahithophel such that he 
gave [it]’ (contrast 17:7 hd‘esd" aSdir ydas ?dhi*topal ‘the advice such that Ahi- 
thophel gave [it]), Gen, 45:27, Exod. 5:14, Deut, 5:24, 1 Kings 15:30, 2 Kings 
17:22, Ps. 107:2. 

In addition, BH does not require the resumptive pronoun to be in the 3rd person. 
In syndetic relative clauses modifying the nominal predicate of a Ist or 2nd person 
pronoun, the resumptive pronoun is normally in the same person, e.g., Judg. 13:11 
he? at.d" hP iS > dsdr-dib:arta >al-n@ if:d" ‘are you the man such that you spoke 
to the woman?’ The same is true of syndetic relative clauses modifying a vocative 
noun but not asyndetic ones; contrast Isa. 41:8 with 44:1. 

Finally, it is worth noting that biblical style has no aversion to sentences 
crammed full of relative clauses. Deut. 11:2-7, with its ten relative clauses em- 
bedded at four different levels within a complement clause embedded at a fifth 
level, is probably about as close as one can come to infinite recursion in the real 
world. 


Notes 

Our italicized transliteration of the Masoretic pointing is based on the views of the 
Masoretes themselves rather than those of later theoreticians like Joseph Kimhi. 
Thus, we distinguish seven vowel qualities: i, .e, ,d, .@, ,d, 0, .u. (The 
choice of Swedish d and d to represent | and , is based, in part, on parallels in the 
historical development of these vowels.) We indicate quantity in | 4, |, a, ., a, and 
__ 4, but the superscript letter in>, i”, etc. does not represent length. Whenever a 
letter is left unpointed in the Masoretic text of the Bible (mainly 8 ’, 71h, 1 w, and 
> y, but in several instances ¥ s and W 5), we indicate that fact using superscript 
signs: °, h ” and » The Masoretes viewed all such letters as quiescent, unlike 
Kimhi, who considered some of them to be markers of vowel length. 
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10 Phoenician and the 
Eastern Canaanite 
Languages 


Stanislav Segert 


Hebrew (see Chapter 9), Phoenician, languages of the area east of the Jordan 
River: Ammonite, Moabite and Edomite, moreover Ugaritic (see Chapter 8) and 
early Canaanite words and constructions in the Akkadian texts of El-Amarna, 
Egypt, constitute the Canaanite branch of Semitic. Except for Hebrew, they all 
died out in antiquity and were forgotten till the inscriptions were deciphered, from 
the eighteenth century on (many were found in the nineteenth century, some re- 
cently). In the Eastern Mediterranean, Phoenician was used until the first century 
BCE. In North Africa it survived until the fifth century CE. 

As against the well-attested Hebrew, its Canaanite neighbors are only known 
from a few hundreds of epigraphic sources (i.a. seals) from the first half of the 
first millennium BCE, many of them fragmentary or short. From the presumably 
rich literature of the Phoenicians, the inventors of the alphabetic script, nothing 
survived in the original. Many thousands of inscriptions, most of them the same 
type of votive formulae, have survived in North Africa, mostly at Carthage (in to- 
day’s Tunisia), destroyed by the Romans in 146 BcE, written in the late Phoeni- 
cian dialect, Punic. A few of these are in Greek or Latin letters. The Roman 
playwright Plautus inserted a Punic conversation, in Latin script, in his play 
Poenulus (about 200 BcE). 

The Phoenicians lived roughly in the territory which is Lebanon today. Through 
colonization, they exported their language to other areas of the Mediterranean. 
Besides the ancient dialect of Byblos and the conservative homeland Phoenician, 
written in a strictly consonantal spelling, the dialect of Cyprus shows some differ- 
ences, The Punic dialect developed in Carthage around the middle of the first mil- 
lennium BCE. After its destruction, Late Punic (or Neo-Punic} was used for many 
more centuries in North Africa and in Sardinia, Two inconsistently used writing 
systems were introduced for Punic, where vowels were indicated by originally 
consonantal letters. 
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Ail the languages mentioned in this chapter were forgotten. Only in the eight- 
eenth century was the Phoenician alphabet deciphered. The close relationship of 
these languages to Biblical Hebrew helped a great deal. Many important texts 
were discovered in the nineteenth century, e.g. the inscription of Mesha, king of 
Moab, but even recent times enriched the inventory, such as the Ammonite in- 
scriptions. 

The following abbreviations will be used below: Ph. (Phoenician), Pu. (Punic), 
LPu. (Late Punic), OBy. (Old Byblian), Cy. (Cyprus dialect), A (Ammonite), 
Mo. (Moabite), E (Edomite), Heb. (Hebrew), Ug. (Ugaritic). Italics are used 
only for words attested in the ancient texts, while reconstructed forms are indicat- 
ed by roman letters. Greek and Latin sources are distinguished by using lower case 
and capital letters respectively. 


Semitic characters: italic 

Greek and Latin characters: sans serif italic 
Phonology 
The Consonants 


The twenty-two letters of the alphabet invented by the Phoenicians are adequate 
to render the Canaanite consonant system tabulated below: 


2 h 
. h 
q g k 
s y 
s Z s 1 
t d t r n 
b p m w 


Changes of Consonants 

Spirantization can be observed only in Punic: for ‘I’, both anec and anech appear 
in the Poenulus text. Preconsonantal n was mostly assimilated to the following 
consonant, even if -n belonged to a preceding closely connected word: mn ‘from’, 
A m’lt ‘from Elat [goddess]’, Mo. “lm ‘from the age’, also in Byblian; bn ‘son 
of’ — byhmlk ‘son of Yehimilk’; Late Punic has exceptions: mnsht ‘stela’. 

The laryngeal *A could be changed to y by partial assimilation to a contiguous 
iin Phoenician and Punic as in the causative prefix *hi- > yi-, e.g. Cy. yqdSt ‘I con- 
secrated’, or some forms of the sg. 3m./f. suffix pronoun: *-h- > -iy-, OBy. mspth 
‘of his rule’, but Cy. ’by ‘his father’. 


Evidence of Vowels : 
Phoenician used no signs for vowels. In the latest period of Punic two systems of 
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using consonantal letters for vowels were introduced. One used phonetically re- 
lated consonants: y for /i/, w for /u/, ‘ for /a/ and ’ for various vowels, The other 
system followed the Latin model of using originally consonantal Semitic letters: 
y for /i/, h for fe/, ? for/a/, © for /o/ and w for /u/. 

The Moabite and Ammonite vowel marking corresponds to the Hebrew use of 
matres lectionis: y for /i:/, w for /u:/ and -h for long final vowels /-a:/ and /-e:/. 


Diphthongs 

It is not always clear where -w- or -y- between two consonant letters indicate diph- 
thongs /-aw-/ or /-ay-/, or the results of their monophthongization: /-o:-/ or /-e:-/ 
respectively, Even information available in other scripts may be ambiguous, e.g. 
the Phoenician words quoted from Sanchuniaton in the Greek book by Philo of 
Byblos: mét and mouth ‘death’, baitylon and bétyfon from *bayt- > *bét ‘house’. 
The sg, 3m. pronoun suffix /-o:/ developed from *-a(h)u: By. °dtw ‘his lady’, Pu. 
ql’, koyl0 ‘his voice’. 


Reduced and Assimilated Vowels 

Some Greek and Latin transcriptions of Punic words may point to the existence of 
reduced vowels, indicated by the Greek letter Y: ys, sy ‘which’. Assimilation of 
vowels to vowels may be observed as well: u-ulech ‘the visitor’ (< *(h)a-). 


The Canaanite Shift 
Primary and secondary long *a-: led to /o:/ as in Hebrew. In the alphabetic script 
this marked by the letter w: A “mwn ‘Ammon’, proper name E “gbwr ‘Aqbor’; 
place name Mo. daibon. The element -v- in the Assyrian cuneiform writing also 
indicates the pronounciation [o:]. 

This shift went farther in Phoenician. *a > 0: and long *a@: > u:. A convenient 
example is the word for ‘Aion, eternity’ /°u:lo:m/, written in Greek letters as 
oulémos, cf. Heb. ‘dldm (< **a:lam), cf. sufet(es). 


Morphology 


Pronouns 


Independent Personal Pronouns 


« Sg. 1 appears in the longer form: Ph., Pu. ?nky, Ph., Mo. ?nk, Pu. anec and 
anech. 

* Sg. 2m./f. are written in Ph, 72. 

* The written form /? is used for sg. 3m./f. in Phoenician, Punic and Moabite. 
In Late Punic hy is attested for sg. 3f, The Punic form of sg. 3m. hy may be 
understood as an indication of *hu > [hii:]. Old Byblian has #7t for ‘he’ in 
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the nominative (cf. Ug. hwt). 

« Pl. 1 ?nhn does not indicate the character of the final vowel. 

* No pl. 2 forms are attested, 

+ Pl. 3 Amt is used for m. in Phoenician, f. in Cyprus dialect. Moabite hm ap- 
pears as an object after a verb. 


Personal Pronoun Suffixes after Nouns and Prepositions 


« $g.1 written as -y may be reconstructed as /i:/in Moabite, Ammonite and in 
Punic donni ‘my lord’, with pl. f. bynuthi‘my daughters’. In Northern Phoe- 
nician the pronoun is not written in the nominative, e.g. ’ab ‘my father’ 
(*/-:/), but it is in the genitive: ’by ‘of my father’ (*/i(y)a/). 

+ Sg. 2m, Ph. and E -k. Sg. 2f. LPu. -ky. 

* The sg. 3m. is written -/ in Moabite and Ammonite, but Phoenician and Pu- 
nic have -h *-ih for the genitive, zero in the accusative in Northern Phoeni- 
cian, perhaps *-o: written -w in Old Byblian. In later Phoenician and Punic 
-y may stand for *-yu < *-hu. The Punic form -o- is written as °; koy/6 ‘his 
voice’; in Late Punic also -‘, Late Punic also has -y’ and often *-im: bnm, 
binim ‘his son’. 

* Sg. 3f.: Mo. and By. -h, Ph. -y, MPh. zero (*-a?), Pu. -?, LPu. ? (*), byne 
‘her son’, -771. 

¢ PI. lc. Ph. and Pu. -n, LPu. rbtn and rybathén ‘our lady’. 

* PI. 2 not attested in Phoenician, -km in Moabite. 

« Pl. 3m. -m in Phoenician and Punic; Late Punic bunom ‘their son’; Cy. and 
Pu. -nm, e.g. Cy. nhtnm ‘their repose’. 


Forms attached to duals and plurals with masculine ending may differ in writing 
from those with singular and feminine plurals: sg.1c. -y; *-ay. Sg. 2m. LPu. 
(b)aiaem ‘in his life’. 

Personal pronouns suffixed to particles are the same as above: fi ‘to me’ (Ph. 
ly), (sy)lohom ‘(which belongs) to them’. 

Object pronouns attached to verbs differ from the possessive suffixes in sg. 1: 
-n (* -ni:), e.g. Ph. p‘it-n ‘she made me’. 


Deictic Pronouns 


Demonstratives 
Near demonstratives are derived from the base *6- > z- in both Phoenician and oth- 
er Canaanite languages. In later Phoenician and Punic other sibilants are also writ- 
ten: sg. m. ‘this’ z, ?z, Cy. 2°, later s, st, syth. The same forms are used for sg, 2f. 
in Phoenician and Punic, but z’f in Moabite. Older Phoenician dialects have zn. 
The pl.c. ‘these’ is written Ph. and Pu. */, LPu. ily. 

Distant demonstratives are identical with the 3rd person personal pronoun: h 
‘that’, Amt those’. 
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The Definite Article 

Its original form was *ha with doubling of the subsequent consonant. This doub- 
ling is attested in LPu. ‘mmgm for ham-m- ‘the place’. In older stages of Phoeni- 
cian, Punic, Moabite, Ammonite and Edomite the article is written as h-. 

In Ammonite the initial “ha- was weakened or eliminated, as indicated by the 
use of other letters, °-, ‘-, #- or by the initial vowel in Greek and Latin transcrip- 
tions amathéd ‘the gift’, aelichot ‘the hospitality’. Vowel assimilation is found in 
Punic: uulech ‘the guest’. 


Determinative/Relative Pronouns 
Phoenician and Punic have ’¥, YS, ys, #, sy, si, OBy. z- ‘which’. 


Interrogative Pronouns 
The pronoun ‘who?’ is m- in Phoenician (cf. Old Canaanite El-Amarna mi-ya), 
my miin Punic. 

‘What’ is also written m- in Phoenician. The Punic form in Latin letters and 
prosthetic vowel ymu points at an original *ma: > mu. 


The Indefinite Pronoun 
The form mnm ‘anything’ in Phoenician and Punic resembles Ug. mnm and Akka- 
dian mi:numme:. 


Nouns 


Formation 


Short Roots 
This is a very limited set. 


* Monoconsonantal: Ph. p(y) ‘mouth’, § ‘sheep’. 
* Biconsonantal: kinship terms Mo., A, E, Ph. ’b ‘father’; Ph., Mo., A bn, Pu. 
bn, byn (*biin) ‘son’; body parts: Mo., A, Ph. yd, LPu. yadem (du.) ‘hand’, 


Triconsonantal Roots 
The monosyllabic base CVCC survived before a vowel; otherwise an anaptyctic 
vowel was inserted between the last two root consonants: *Surs > syris ‘root’. 
Due to the very rare use of vowel letters in the Canaanite script, the various 
types of triconsonantal groups cannot be recognized; some information is provid- 
ed in other scripts, e.g. the pattern qu-tel used for active participles: spt, pl. 
sufet(es) ‘judge’. Likewise, doubled consonants cannot be identified, but Late Pu- 
nic has ymman(ai) ‘craftsman’. 


Quadriconsonantal Roots 
Reduplicated biconsonantal base in Phoenician: g/g/ ‘wheel’, with reduced second 
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radical *kbkb (as in Ugaritic) > kkb (cf. Heb. ko:ka:b) ‘star’, E proper name bibl. 


Nouns with Prefixes and Afformatives 
The most common prefix, with various functions, is m(V)-: LPu. mygd§ ‘sacred 
place’, Mo. msit (f., root sll) ‘road’, Ph. mgm. Pu. macom ‘place’ (root qwm), Ph. 
mmikt ‘kingdom’, A mqn- ‘possession’ (root gny). 
The prefix ¢- is used mostly in feminine nouns: LPu. tkP?¢, thycleth ‘expense’, 
Initial ? may indicate a prosthetic vowel: Ph. ’gdd{m) ‘band(s)’, or a prefix: Ph., 
Pu. ’rb* ‘four’. 
The prefix < probably indicates intensity, “very numerous” used as in the word 
for ‘mouse’ ‘kbr; it serves as a proper name in Phoenician, Punic and Ammonite, 
The most frequent afformative is -n: *-a:n > -o-n, later -u:n: Ph. ?dn, Pu. 
donn(i), LPu. adoyn ‘lord’. 


The Feminine Ending 
The ending -t may directly follow a consonant or be preceded by a vowel: -a/- 
icl-ust, 

After a consonant: Pu. mysyrth ‘righteousness’, Pu. passive participle byrychth, 
berict ‘blessed’; assimilating a preceding -n-: Ph. ?/mt ‘widow’ ); Ph. and Mo. (as 
in the North Israelite ostraca of Samaria): St ‘year’ (< *Snt). 

In Moabite and most probably in Ammonite, -¢ appears in the absolute state, 
Mo. (h)msit ‘the highway’. In Phoenician and Punic -at becomes -o-t: -mil-ku-ut- 
ti (for -milko-t) ‘queen’. Construct state Ph. khnt ‘priestess’, Pu. amot- ‘maid ser- 
vant’. 

Abstract nouns have the ending: -V:t, Ph. 7¢: 73 ‘first quality’, °br ‘father- 
hood’. 


States 

The written forms of the construct state (‘NOUN of’) and the absolute state (other 
contexts) can be clearly distinguished in the duals and masculine plurals, see pp. 
179-180 for examples. 


Number 


Singular 
No special marker. 


Dual 

The original marker *-ay was monophthongized to -e.:, In the absolute state, Phoe- 
nician has a further -m, Mo.: -n. Ph. construct state ‘n ‘two eyes of’, Pu. absolute 
state jadem ‘two hands’; Ph. sum, Pu. (Jisnim ‘two’. The feminine marker pre- 
cedes this: Pu. m?tm, Mo. m’tn ‘200’, NL qrytn ‘twin cities’. 
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Plural 

Masculine absolute state has the ending Ph., Pu., A -i:m, Mo. -i:n: Ph., A ?Jm 
‘gods’, Pu. gubulim ‘(boundaries >) territory’; Mo. ymn ‘days’. Phoenician of 
Arslan Tash has both: 7/m ‘gods’, gdsn ‘the holy ones’. 

The noun for ‘heaven’ is a plural with endings similar to those of the dual, Ph. 
smm, sa-ma-me, LPu. samen. 

The pl. m, construct state ending is the same as the dual -e.: Mo. ymy ‘days 
(of)’, Pu. phene, LPu. pn‘/pn’? ‘faces (of)’. 

The pl. f. has -f in both states, for -o:t in Moabite and Ammonite, -u-t in Phoe- 
nician: Mo. abs. gbrt ‘women’, A abs. and Ph. Snt, LPu. sanuth ‘years’. In Punic 
the plural of words for deities can be extended by -o:n-: ?Inm, alunim ‘gods’, 
alon(i)uth ‘goddesses’. 

Normally, nouns have endings of the same gender in the singular and in the plu- 
ral. For some nouns, both kinds of endings are attested. Some feminine nouns 
with no feminine marker have feminine plurals: Ph. ?rs/?rst ‘land/s’, Mo. mgdl 
‘tower’, mgdit(h) ‘its towers’. Masculine nouns with pl. f. endings: Ph. 5m ‘name’, 
pl. LPu. sm‘t. Feminine nouns with pl. m. endings: Ph. ?bn ‘stone’ (f. with no f. 
ending), pl. Pu. ?bnm, Masculine nouns with both endings: Ph. ym ‘day’, pl]. Ph. 
ymm, Mo. ymn, but OBy. ymt, Pu. ymmoth, A ywmt. Note Ph. p‘m ‘foot’, pl. Pu. 
p‘mm ‘feet’, but pSnrt ‘(14) times’. 


Case Endings 

Case endings are indicated (1) in proper names in the cuneiform script: ma-ti-nu- 
ba-‘-li, lit. ‘Gift of Baal’, with nominative -u and genitive -i, from the ninth cen- 
tury BCE; cf. ma-ta-am-ba-a-al with no case marking, from the seventh century 
BCE; (2) with a sg. Ic, possessive ending: Ph. nominative ’b ‘my father’ for 
*[abi:], genitive ’by ‘of my father’ for *[abiya]. (3) Punic words in Latin and 
Greek letters show case distinctions as well: genitive (governed by a preposition) 
li-binim ‘to his son’, accusative koylé ‘his voice’ (0 < -ahu). 


Adjectives 

Morphologically they behave like substantives, e.g. Pu. /bn, labon ‘white’, pl. m. 
Ph. A rbm, Mo. rbn ‘great, numerous’. They can be derived from geographic 
names by means of the nisbe *-iy: Ph. sdny/sdnt/sdn(y)m ‘Sidonian (m./f./pl.)’, 
Cy. grthdsty ‘Carthaginian’. 


Numerals 


Cardinal Numerals 
Numbers are mostly spelled out in words in Phoenician and Moabite. The short 
Ammonite and Edomite texts have number signs. 


1 (an adjective) m.: Pu. ?hd, LPu. Ad; f.: Pu. ’ht 
2 (nouns in the dual) m. abs. Ph. Sam, LPu. (Disnim, construct state Pu. 
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§n. For the gender of numerals 3-10 see Agreement Rules, p. 185 for 
polarity. 
3 Ph. m. Sst, f. SIS, LPu. $US, salus 
4 Ph. ’rb“(t) 
5 Ph, AmsS(t) 
6 Ph. S5(t) 
7 ~~ Pu. and Mo. Sbh‘t 
8 Ph. Smn, Smnh 
9 Pu. tx 
10 Ph, and Pu. ‘Sr(t), LPu. ‘srt 
20 Pu. ‘srm, LPu. ysrim 
30 Ph. 5/5m, Mo, §15n 
100 Ph. and Mo. m’t 
200 = Pu. m’tm, Mo. mtn 
300) Ph. SIS mvt 
1,000 Ph. and Mo. */p 


Composite numbers were in Phoenician most often connected by w- ‘and’, e.g, 
Pu.’sr winm ‘12’. A numeral may take a suffixed pronoun: LPu. ’rbtnm ‘four of 
them’. 


Ordinal Numbers 
In Phoenician, ordinal numbers were formed by means of the derivational suffix 
*-iy: (cf, Adjectives, above): Ph. sny ‘second’, Pu. °rb‘y ‘fourth’. 


Expression for ‘all’ 

The substantive for ‘all’ appears in the absolute state in Ph. &/, more frequently in 
the construct state Ph. and Mo. &/, Pu. chil, chyt also with suffixed pronouns; LPu, 
kP ‘all of him’. 


Verbs 


Categories 
Verbal roots consist of three consonants, They are preserved in strong verbs. In 
various classes of weak verbs either some root consonants were changed or elim- 
inated, or, some classes had only two root consonants and a long vowel as a third 
radical. 

The “verbal patterns” express both “manner of action” — simple, intensive (or 
factitive), causative — and verbal voice — active, passive, reciprocal, reflexive. 

The finite verbal forms exhibit person and number; in most forms of the 2nd and 
3rd person grammatical gender is also distinguished. 

The indicative has two tenses: perfect for past and imperfect for nonpast. The 
other moods are: jussive, modus energicus and imperative. 

The verbal nouns are the two infinitives: absolute and construct, and the verbal 
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adjectives: the participles. 
Verbal Classes 


Strong Verbs 
All consonants are preserved in all forms of the verb. 


Weak Verbs 


Assimilation of m The consonant n assimilates to an immediately following 
consonant: in most prefix forms of In verbs: Ph. yé?n ‘they will bring’ (Vns?) and 
also in some forms with n as the third radical. In the verb Ph., Mo. Vigh ‘to take’, 
the liquid assimilates to the following q, e.g. Ph. ygh ‘he will take’. 


The laryngeal ? may occur in any position, At the end of a syllable it may be 
dropped, e.g. Pu. corathi ‘I invoked’ (root Vgr°). In Late Punic, the original root 
consonant ‘ could be dropped and the verb made “weak” as in verbs with °, e.g. 
Ph. Vp‘l ‘to make’, Pu. fel ‘he made’, 


Initial y Whether original or coming from w, initial y disappears in forms with 
personal prefixes, in imperatives and infinitives: Pu. lech ‘go’, yin ‘he may give’ 


(Vytn). 
Last two radicals identical (V1-2-2) In some forms there is contraction: Ph. #m 
‘it was accomplished’. 


Final semivowel The weak consonant ~ semivowel survives in some forms. In 
contact with vowels, it assimilates yielding a long vowel: OBy. bny, Ph. bn ‘he 
built’, LPu. avo ‘he lived’. 


Mid semivowel w and y appear in some forms. This middle element may have 
originally been a long vowel. This class differs the most from the strong verbs. 


Verbal Forms with Suffixed Pronouns 
Object pronouns are like the possessive ones (see p. 177) except for sg. Ic. which 
is -n (*-ni:), 


Verbal Forms 


Perfect Forms 
Using afformatives, they express the past. 


* Sg. Ic. -t/-ti: Pu. corathi ‘I called’, Mo. milkty ‘I reigned’ 

* Sg. 2m./f. both written with -t: m. LPu. 5m‘t ‘you heard’, f. Ph. s/ht ‘you 
sent’ 

+ Sg. 3m. -@, Pu. p‘! ‘he made’; Ph., Pu., A ndr, Pu. nadér ‘he vowed’; IIIy: 
Mo. dbnh ‘he built’, Pu. avo ‘he lived’; IIw: Pu. chon ‘he was’ 
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+ Sg. 3f. Pu. *-a: > *-0-:: ndr? ‘she vowed’; before a pronoun suffix the orig- 
inal *-t is preserved: Ph. p‘/in ‘she made me’ 

* Pl. Ic, -2: LPu. p‘ln ‘we made’ 

° Pl. 3c. *-u:: Pu. pl’, felu ‘they made’ 


Imperfect Forms 
These express the present or the future, All persons have prefixes, sg. 2f. and pl. 
2/3 m./f. use further afformatives. 


« Sg. Ic, ?-: Ph. 2p ‘I shall make’, Pu. ythmum ‘T shall accomplish’ 

« Sg. 2m. and 3f. t-: Ph. t5m° ‘you hear’, Pu. t5m* ‘she hears’ 

* Sg. 3m. y-: yp‘! ‘he makes’, Mo. y’np ‘he is/has been angry’ 

¢ Pl. 2m.t-... -u:: LPu. t5m* ‘you hear’ 

* Pl.3m. y-...-u:(A:-1): Pu, yzb ‘they offer’, Pu. (piel) ibarcu ‘they (may) 
bless’, A ymtn ‘they will die’ 


In Moabite, the imperfect preceded by w- expresses the past (see Chapter 9, An- 
cient Hebrew, p. 156). 


Volitive Moods 
The jussive forms look similar to the imperfect; they can be identified mainly by 
the context: sg. 2m. Ph. (71) tim‘ ‘(don’t) listen!’. 

The energic mood has a suffix -n: Ph. >pgn ‘may I get!’ (Vnpq), Ph. y3?n ‘may 
they bring’ (Nini). 

Imperative: sg. m. Ph., E ?mr ‘say!’, Pu. fech and Mo. /k ‘go!’ (Nhlk), pl. m. 
pitel LPu. brk? ‘bless’. 


Infinitives 

Absolute infinitives strengthen the meaning of a subsequent finite verb with the 

same root in Phoenician and Moabite: Ph. pth tpth ‘you will indeed open!’ 
Construct infinitives take prepositions and suffixed pronouns referring to the 

subject: Pu. fictor ‘to approach’ (Vktr), Ph. Jp‘! and Pu. fiful ‘to make’; sibitthim 

(Vy5b) ‘[the fact of] his dwelling’. , 


Participles 


* Basic active: sg. m. Ph., Pu. p‘“/ ‘making/maker’; Ph. Pu. Spt, Pu. sufet(es) 
‘judge(s)’, Pu. rp? and rufe ‘physician (< healer)’; sg. f. skbt ‘lying’; pl. m. 
Ph. p‘lm ‘making (ones)’ and Pu, dobrim ‘saying (ones)’. 

* Basic passive: Pu. brk ‘blessed’, Pu., NP buruc, baric fbariik/. 

* Participles of the nip‘al have the prefix n-; the intensive and the causative 
have m- in Phoenician (see Intensive active, p. 184). 
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Derived Patterns 

Basic internal passive marked by the vowel -u- after the first consonant: sg. 
3m. perfect LPu. gybr ([qii-?] < *qu...) ‘he was buried’. 

Basic reflexive marked by an infixed -t-: OBy. thtpk ‘may she be turned over!’, 
Mo. hithm ‘fight!’. 

Reciprocal/passive (nip ‘al) marked by a prefix n-: LPu, np‘? for sg. 3f. and 
pl. 3m. ‘she was/they were made’ 

Intensive active (pi‘el): The geminate mid radical is marked in Punic only: 
halsil-lec ‘Baal saved’, After the first root consonant, the vowel is i in the perfect: 
LPu. hyds ‘he renewed’, dyburth ‘I spoke’. Imperfect: Pu. ibarcu ‘they bless’, im- 
perative LPu. brk? ‘bless,;!’. Participle: Pu. m’rh, merre ‘guiding’. In verbs with 
weak or repeated mid consonant (V1-2-2), the type pole! may be reconstructed: 
participle Ph. mtpp ‘drummer’. 

Intensive passive (pu7al): perfect Ph. ksy ‘he was covered’. 

Intensive Reflexive (hitpa ‘el) marked by a prefixed -t-: perfect htgds ‘he sanc- 
tified for himself’. In verbs with w/y as mid consonant or 1-2-3, as above, the last 
consonant is repeated with 6 between the first two: Ph. ytlnn ‘they grumble (to 
themselves)’ (Viwn). 

Causative active (hip “il): Eastern Canaanite kept the prefix h-: Mo. hr’(ny) 
‘he let (me) look down’, E (w)hbrkt(k) ‘(and) I blessed (you)’. In Phoenician, as- 
similation produced *hi > yi-: Cy. yqdst ‘I consecrated’, LPu.’yqd¥ ‘he consecrat- 
ed’. 

Causative passive (hop ‘al): perhaps ypqd ‘they were commissioned’. 


Adverbs 
Some are derived from nouns: LPu. mt? ‘below’, 


Existence, Negation 
Mo. 7x ‘there is not’; ‘d, Pu. (b)od(i) ‘there is yet’; Ph. b/ ‘not’, also ’y, prohibitive 
ae 


Prepositions 
Common to all Canaanite languages are /-, Pu. Ja-, li ‘to’; b-, Pu. bi-, by ‘in’; k- ‘as’; 
1 ‘to’; ?¢ ‘with’; mn, Pu. min where n is often assimilated ‘from’; ‘/, Pu. aly ‘upon’. 
The preposition introducing the direct object was shortened in Late Punic: By. 
?yt, Ph. and Mo. 7¢, Pu yth, LPu. ¢, th-. 
Compound prepositions: Ph. bd ‘through’ (lit. ‘in + hand’); Ph. / + m(n) + 
b(hyy) ‘during’ (‘my life time’). 


Conjunctions 

Coordination: w-, Pu. u- ‘and’; Ph. ’p, Pu. p, Mo. gm ‘also’. 
Subordination: Mo. ky, Ph. & chy ‘because’; compound Ph. km ’§ ‘like’. 
Conditional Ph. ?m ‘if’. 
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Interjections 
Rare instances: OBy. in ‘behold’, Ph. /- perhaps for vocative. Precative perfect, 
Pu. hw’, avo ‘may he live’ was also used as an interjection. 


Syntax 


Word Order 

In nominal clauses, the subject—predicate order prevails: Ph. ?nk yhmlk ‘I (am) 
Yehawmilk’, Mo, wbr ?n ‘and there was no cistern’; also when the verb is a per- 
fect: Mo. ?by mlk ‘my father ruled’, but also PS Ph. p‘/n b°/ ‘Baal made me’. 

PS is found in subordinate clauses: Ph. k mlk sdq h? ‘for he (is a) righteous 
king’; also with a verb in the perfect: Mo. ’rn z p‘/ ?tb‘l ‘the sarcophagus that Ito- 
baal made’; Pu. ?§ ndr mgn/ys naddr sdsipatios ‘which Magon/Sosipatios 
pledged’. 

In sentences with prefix-conjugated verb, the subject follows the predicate: Mo. 
wy?mr ly km§ ‘and Kamosh said to me’, Ph. ytlan mskbm ‘the settlers grumbled’; 
jussive: thttpk ks? ‘may the throne be overturned!’, also with the absolute infini- 
tive: wgr? ?nk ‘and I invoked’. Yet the word order is flexible and topics are put in 
the front. 

Appositions, attributes and adnominal adjuncts follow the governing nouns. 


Agreement Rules 
Agreement rules involve number, gender and person from the subject to the pred- 
icate. Additionally, adjectives also agree in definiteness: H’>Inm hqdsm ‘the holy 
gods’, cf. older Ph. ?/m ?drt 5 ‘to the noble deity abstract plural Isis’. 

The principle of polarity applies to numerals 3-10: Pu. ?§rt h?§m ‘ten men’ (nu- 
meral with -t) vs. Snt S1¥ ‘three years’. 


Questions 
There is an optional initial sentence-question particle h-: E A-Sim ‘is there 
peace/well-being?’, vs. Ph. w-/m ?t ‘and are you healthy?’. 

Interrogative pronouns: Pu. mi... anna ‘who will answer?’; A, PN mnr ‘who is 
Light?’; impersonal Pu. mu phursa ‘what is the meaning?’. 


Coordination, Conditional 

Clause constituents or components of the same function are coordinated by w- 
‘and’. The “and” clause may express subsequent action or situation, or be adver- 
sative: Ph. wkn 7b... wkn?h... w?nk ‘and there was my father ... and (then) there 
was my brother ... , but(!)I...’. 

In conditional constructions, the apodosis is introduced by w-. The protasis is 
introduced by ’m or 7/ ‘if’ or the relative particle; real conditional has the imper- 
fect, the unreal one the perfect: w?/ mlk ‘ly gbl ‘and if a king should go up against 
Byblos’. 
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Subordination 

Subordinate clauses are introduced by conjunctions or particles. Complement 
clauses have k, chy: yd‘ ... k yd° ‘may they know that (the community) knows’. 
Comparative clauses begin with Ph. & or km ?§. The conjunction Ph. k, Mo. Ay in- 
troduces temporal and causal clauses: Mo. ky.y’np.kms “because Kamosh was 
angry’. Purpose clauses have Ph. /kn ‘in order that’, negative /m ‘lest’: Ph. Jm ys- 
grnm ‘so that they may not deliver him’, 

Relative clauses, often very short, serve mostly as appositions to nominal con- 
stituents: Ph, b‘]... °5 [gbr ‘B. that is of G.’, Pu, amma silfi ‘mother of mine’, A 
relative clause may be attached to an incomplete clause consisting of a subject 
only or may stand alone in votive texts: ndr °§ ndr ‘vow that he vowed’, ys nad6r 
‘which he vowed’. 


Other Syntactic Phenomena 

In Phoenician, the verb ‘to be’ Vkwn is used for the past and the plusquamperfect, 
but not in the present: °5 kn Ipnm ngt°m ‘what had been feared earlier’. The same 
verb with /- expresses possession: 7! ykn lm mSkb ‘may they have no resting place’. 
This may be also expressed by /- alone: /khnm ksp ‘the priests (shall have) 
money’. 

Prepositions are governed by the verb, hence some special meanings: for “/, 
usually ‘upon’, OBy. wnht trbh “1 gbl ‘and may peace flee from (above) Byblos’; 
for b- usually ‘in’ Ph, w?/ y°msn bmskb z ‘and may he not carry me from this rest- 
ing place’. 


Lexicon 

The majority of Phoenician inscriptions are monotonous, repeating one formula. 
Inscriptions in Eastern Canaanite languages are rare and mostly short. Thus the in- 
formation about lexicon is scarce. The common verb for ‘to make’ is Ph. p‘/, Mo. 
and Heb. vV‘sy, A V‘bd. ‘To give’ is Ph. and Ug. Vytn, but Mo., A and Heb. Vatn. 
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II Classical Arabic 


Wolfdietrich Fischer 


Historical Background 


Classical Arabic before Islam 


Pre-Islamic Inscriptions 

Centuries before the rise of Islam, Arab tribes had already immigrated into the re- 
gions of Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia. Arabs formed the dominant group 
among the inhabitants of Palmyra, which was controlled for a long time by a dy- 
nasty of Arab origin until the Romans destroyed their kingdom in 273 CE. Be- 
tween the first century BCE and the third century cE the Nabateans established a 
state reaching from Sinai in the west to northern Hejaz in the east and from 
Mada’in Salih in the South to Damascus in the North, with Petra as its capital. The 
Arabic-speaking tribes of Palmyra and the Nabateans both used Aramaic in writ- 
ing, but the influence of Arabic is clearly attested in their inscriptions by the oc- 
casional use of Arabic vocabulary and in particular by numerous Arabic proper 
names. 


Ancient Arabic Dialects 

The text corpus of preislamic Classical Arabic (CA), for the most part poetry go- 
ing back to the sixth and seventh centuries CE, was recorded by Arab philologists 
in the eighth and ninth centuries. At the same time these philologists composed 
works about grammar and gathered vocabulary. Pre-Islamic CA was not the uni- 
form language that it seems to be in the obviously standardized form of the trans- 
mitted texts. The Arab philologists speak about a dialect split between the western 
area of Hejaz and the eastern area of the Tamim and other bedouin tribes. The pho- 
nemic glottal stop preserved in the eastern dialects had been replaced in the dia- 
lects of Hejaz by vowels or semivowels, e.g. Eastern ra’sun ‘head’, su’a:lun 
‘question’, ka’i:bun ‘sad’ versus Hejaz ra:sun, suwa:-lun, kayi:bun. With respect 
of the status of the glottal stop, the CA standard is based on the eastern dialects, 
but the CA spelling reflects the Hejaz dialect. 


Classical Arabic after the Rise of Islam 
The Qur’an, the first literary text written in CA, is composed in a language broadly 
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identical to that of the ancient poetry. After the spread of Islam CA became the 
ritual language of the Muslims and the language of learning and administration. 
The increasing number of non-Arabs who struggled to participate in the new civ- 
ilization on the one hand, and the will of the Muslims to protect the purity of the 
revelation on the other hand, made the establishing of grammatical norms and in- 
stitutions of language teaching inevitable. The development of grammatical 
norms took place in the course of the eighth century, linked with a process of uni- 
fication and standardization of the educated language. Forms and expressions pe- 
culiar to pre- and early Islamic poetry as well as the Qur’an disappeared from 
prose during the second half of the eighth century, albeit they continued as archaic 
features in poetry to a certain extent. After the creation of a CA standard by the 
Arab grammarians, the language basically remained unchanged in its morphology 
and syntactic structures. Afterwards, as CA became the educated language of the 
Islamic world, syntactic features slightly deviating from the old models arose. 
Thus we may distinguish a pre-Classical period and a post-Classical period. Pre- 
Classical texts show, in spite of their transmission in a standardized shape, some 
archaic features; post-Classical texts show deviating syntactic features which 
gradually infiltrated the CA standard. 

In its standardized form CA became the educated language of the Muslim elites 
and was also adopted by religious minorities, mainly Jews and Christians. Since 
the Arabic vernaculars very early had become widely different from the language 
of educated elites, CA gained the status of a scholarly and purely literary language 
even in Arabic-speaking regions. This linguistic situation, in which two different 
variations of the same language, a high one and a low one, are used side by side is 
called by Ferguson (1959) diglossia. The question of when this diglossia arose in 
the Arabic-speaking community is very controversial. The traditional Arab view 
states that it developed as late as the first Islamic century as a result of the Arab 
conquests, when non-Arabs began to speak Arabic. This view is also held by 
Noldeke (1910), Fiick (1950) and Blau (for the last time 1986). Others (Vollers 
1906, Wehr 1952 or Diem 1973) have come to the conclusion that diglossia is an 
old phenomenon going back to pre-Islamic times. But we must note that the early 
Arab grammarian Sibawaih (d. 793 cE) claims that he took linguistic information 
immediately from native speakers of correct, i.e. Classical Arabic. 

The training in CA grammar was for many centuries the domain of Muslim 
scholars. Jews and Christians, and many Muslims as well, did not always take a 
full share in this philological education. Their language, showing more or less de- 
viations from CA, is often called Middle Arabic, 


Modern Standard Arabic 

As a language of poetry and scholarly literature, CA continues to the present day. 
In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, new elites that emerged under the influ- 
ence of Western civilization and power revitalized CA and thus formed a linguis- 
tic medium, usually called Modem Standard Arabic (MSA), appropriate for all 
subjects of modern life. Through modern communication media, MSA has a broad 
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effect on the public and is now the official language of all Arab countries includ- 
ing Somalia and, with Hebrew, Israel. It is also in wide use as a second language 
throughout the Muslim world, in particular among the religious representatives of 
Islam, MSA is first of all a written language. However, in formal situations such 
as academic education, political interviews etc., it gains increasing importance as 
a spoken language too, Since the speakers of MSA do not always observe the in- 
tricate rules of CA grammar and tend to give way to colloquial expressions, this 
sort of language is sometimes called Intermediate Arabic. 

MSA differs from CA only in vocabulary and stylistic features. The morphol- 
ogy and the basic syntactic structures have remained untouched, but there are 
some innovations on the periphery and in sections not strictly regulated by the 
classical authorities. On the whole, MSA is not homogeneous; there are authors 
who write in a style very close to the classical models and others who try to create 
new stylistic patterns. Add to this, regional differences in the vocabulary depend- 
ing upon the influence of the local dialects and the influences of foreign lan- 
guages, such as French in North Africa or English in Egypt, Jordan and other 
countries. 


Phonology 


Phoneme Inventory 


Consonants 
b td td k q ? 
— J 
f & 6 SZ $ 6 5 x ¥ h ‘ h 
m n 
] 
r 
Ww y 


CA shares with Ethiopic and South Arabian the shift *p > £ in loanwords p is rep- 
resented by f, if it comes from or through Aramaic, e.g. ka:fu:run ‘camphor’ <Ma- 
layan kapur, and mostly by 5, if it comes from Persian, e.g. ba:latun ‘flask’ < 
Persian piya:lah ‘cup’. Semitic *g is palatalized to j. The three Semitic sibilants 
preserved in Hebrew and Epigraphic South Arabian are reduced: *s and *¥ be- 
came CA s, whereas *§ became § (cf. Hebrew hames CA xamsun ‘five’, Hebrew 
“efer CA ‘asrun ‘ten’), 

The transliteration given above reflects the modern pronounciation of CA ac- 
cording to the standard of the Qur’an readers. Its phonemic system probably cor- 
responds to that of earlier periods with exception of d (da:d) which may have 
been pronounced as an emphatic lateral. The so-called emphatics are nowadays 
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articulated with velarization or pharyngealization, their articulation in earlier 
times may have been different. 


Vowels 


short i u long it: u: 
a a: 


Short i and u are distinct, but the number of minimal pairs is very small: yahullu 
‘he unties’ : yahillu ‘it is allowed’. Often i and u can alternate: yastiru / yasturu 
‘he covers’. The long vowels 7: and u: can be interpreted as uw, iy, thus classed 
with the diphthongs aw, ay. This becomes evident in the case of vocalic suffixes: 
?al-wa-di: : ?al-wa:diya:ni ‘the wadi : the two wadis’, yad‘u: : yad‘uwa ‘he calls’ 
(ind, : subj.). The combinations *iw, *uy do not occur; where they should for mor- 
phological reasons they are changed to iy or uw: *miwza:nun (pattern mif‘a:l to 
the root w-z-n) > mi-za:nun ‘balance’, *huydun (pattern fu‘/ to the root b-y-d) > 
bi:dun ‘white’ (pl.). 


Syllable Structure 

CA has two types of syllable, open CV and closed CVC or CV:. Therefore sylla- 
bles of the form CVCC or CV:C are not permitted, There is one exception; in gem- 
inate verbs geminated consonants can occur after CV:, e.g. ma‘ssun ‘touching’. 
Word forms beginning with CC must add a prosthetic vowel when they come after 
a consonant or at the beginning of an utterance (in this case preceded by a glottal 
stop): *ktub > #uktub ‘write!’, *qra’ > #igra@’ ‘read!’, but #?uktub wa-qra’ 
‘write and read!’, ’a- of the definite article ’al- is dropped within an utterance; af- 
ter a consonant an auxiliary vowel takes its place: lam ’agra’ + ?al-kita:ba > lam 
?agra’ -i |-kita:ba ‘T did not read the book’. 

Shortening of CV:C to CVC is frequent in the last syllable of the inflectional 
base: gu:mu: ‘stand up!’ (pl. m.), but gum (sg. m.) ‘stand up!’; ’al-wa-di: ‘the wa- 
di’, but *wa-di:+n > wa:din ‘a wadi’; ?as-sada: ‘the echo’, but *sada:+n > sadan 
‘an echo’, Otherwise shortening of v:C is avoided by means of a paragogic vowel: 
hayha:t > hayha:ti, hayha:ta, hayha:tu ‘but oh!’, *sa:riga:+n > sa:riga:ni ‘two 
thieves’, *sa:riqgu:n > sa:riqu:na ‘thieves’ (the shortened forms *sa-rigan, 
*sa:riqun would be identical with the nom. and acc. sg.). Shortening of CVCC is 
rare: dalla ‘he passed the day’, but *éall+tu > éaltu ‘I passed the day’; /aysa ‘he is 
not’, but */ays+tu > lastu ‘I am not’. Word-final VCC, where CC is geminate, is 
protected by adding a paragogic vowel: jurru: ‘draw!’ (pl. m.), but *jurr > jurra, 
jurru, jurri ‘draw!’ (sg. m.). 

Stress in the modern pronounciation of CA is conditioned by the syllabic se- 
quence, Most speakers observe the following stress rules: (1) stress does not fail 
on a final syllable; (2) stress falls on the penultimate syllable, if closed, otherwise 
on the antepenult: katdbahu: ‘he wrote it’, kdtabu: ‘they (m.) wrote’, katébna 
‘they (f.) wrote’. 
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Morphophonemics 

CA derivational and inflectional patterns are described in terms of three or some- 
times four “sound,” i.e. stable consonants which appear unchanged in all deriva- 
tives. Forms derived from “weak” roots, however, fail to have a complete set of 
root consonants. About the pecularities of the weak root classes see p. 204. In this 
chapter, morphological patterns are demonstrated, as usual, by the root f-‘-/ for 
three-consonantal, and f-‘-/-/ for four-consonantal roots. 


Pausal Forms 

At the end of an utterance the last or the two last phonetic segments of the word 
fall silent and are dropped. Thus all final short vowels, but also the indefinite case 
endings -un, -in disappear: kataba ‘he wrote’ > katab#, kita:bun, kita:bin ‘book’ 
> kita:b#. Long vowels are shortened: katabu: ‘they wrote’ > katabu#, kita:bi: 
‘my book’ > kita:bif#, but -a: becomes sometimes -ah: ma: ‘what’ > mah#. In the 
case of the accusative ending -an as well as in cases of final -an, -in of nouns de- 
rived from roots with w or y as third radical, only -n is dropped: kita:ban > 
kita: ba#, sadan ‘echo’ > sada#, wa:din ‘wadi’ > wa:di#, The pausal form of the 
femine ending is -ah#, equally for -atu(n), -ati(n), -ata(n). Final -CC is shortened 
to -C (in this case the otherwise required paragogic vowel is superfluous): 
murr(a) ‘pass!’ > mur#. 


Nominal Morphology 


Derivation 
Most nouns are derived from verbal roots, but verbal roots also develop from 
nouns. In the case of two-consonantal nouns, the root is enlarged to a three- 
consonantal root by adding a weak radical or h: damun ‘blood’ > damiya ‘to 
bleed’, ma-?un ‘water’ > ma:ha, yamu-hu ‘to abound in water’. There are roots de- 
rived from loanwords: ga:labun ‘mold’ (< Greek kaAonéitov) > galaba ‘to turn 
about’ and others which owe their origin to internal reorganization: ’isa:ratun ‘in- 
dication’ (5-w-r) > ?aX¥ara ‘to indicate’ (?-5-r). 

Every derived noun is modeled on a certain pattern consisting of a discontinu- 
ous morpheme which determines the distribution of the vowels and affixes across 
the consonantal root. As derivation affixes act: 


suffixes: -a:n, -iyy (for adjectives of relation and origin), -u:t (from Aramaic) 
prefixes: ma-, mi-, mu-; ta-, ti-, tu-; ?a-, ?i-, ?u- 


The prefixes mi-, mu- are variants of ma-. The vowel depends upon the following 
vowel which is regularly elided: maf‘u:] < *ma-fa‘u:l (passive participle), mif‘a:] 
< *ma-fica-l, muful < *ma-fucul. 

CA has an immense number of nominal patterns in part because of the integra- 
tion of several dialects into the language of pre- and early Islamic poetry. There 
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are variants such as fa‘! / fa‘al / fa‘il, fuCl / fu‘ul, fila:n/ fu‘la:n, fa‘ail / fifacl/ 
fu‘a-!. Sometimes a single lexeme is realized in different patterns as xari‘un, 
xari:un, xaru:‘un ‘soft’, but in many other cases the same patterns are used to 
distinguish different lexemes. Borrowings from Aramaic like xa:tamun ‘seal ring’ 
and ra:wu:qun ‘filter’ introduced the patterns fa:‘al and fa:‘u:] which then be- 
came productive in Arabic. 

The clear distinction between patterns specific for adjectives and those specific 
for substantives, as existing in Akkadian (Kienast 1990), is given up in CA. Al- 
though the old adjective patterns fa‘al, fa‘il, fa‘ul still exist, most of them are re- 
placed by fa‘i:! (corresponding to the passive participle gti:/ in Aramaic). Nearly 
every nominal pattern is used as substantive and adjective as well: 


‘ ’ 


fa‘l sahlun ‘easy’ harbun war 

ful gulbun ‘hard’ sulhun ‘peace’ 
fil rixwun ‘loose’ silmun ‘peace’ 
fa‘al hasanun ‘good’ talabun ‘claim’ 
facil hadirun ‘cautious’ kabidun ‘liver’ 
fusul — junubun ‘impure’ “unuqun ‘neck’ 
fula:l  ‘uja:bun ‘marvelous’ nuda:run ‘pure gold’ 
faa:l — qali:lun ‘Tittle’ gali:bun ‘well’ 
favu:ll ?amu:nun ‘trusty’ “amu:dun ‘pillar’ 


Every adjective may be employed as a substantive: batalun ‘brave’ and ‘hero’. 
Conversely, there are substantives that serve as adjectives: @igatun ‘trust, confi- 
dence’ and ‘trustworthy’. Some adjectives which do not agree in gender with the 
noun they qualify, for instance those which are modeled after fa‘u./, have origi- 
nally been substantives. 

Notwithstanding the semantic ambiguity of many derivational patterns, there 
also are patterns clearly associated with certain semantic classes: 


fal makes verbal nouns of stem I: fa‘ala: darsun ‘learning’ to darasa ‘he 
learned’; 

fasal — makes verbal nouns of stem L: fa‘ila: saharun ‘sleeplessness’ to sahira 
‘he was sleepless’; 

fusayl is the pattern of diminutives: kulaybun to kalbun ‘dog’; 

fa‘a:lat makes abstract nouns of quality: basa:tatun ‘simplicity’, 

fusu-lat makes abstract nouns: buru:datun ‘coldness’, ruju:latun ‘mascu- 
linity’; 

faS‘a:l makes intensive adjectives: bakka:’un ‘weeping much’, but also 
nouns of profession: xayya:tun ‘tailor’ (in the latter function it is bor- 
rowed from Aramaic); 

?af‘al_ makes adjectives of eye-catching qualities such as colors and defects 
(see Elative, p. 197); 
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maf<al, are patterns for nouns of place and time: masrabun ‘drinking place’, 

maf<il maw‘idun ‘time and place of an appointment’, with suffixed -at: 
maya:ratun ‘cave’; 

mifal, make nouns of instruments: mibradun ‘file’, miknasatun ‘broom’, 

mifta:l mifta:hun ‘key’; 

taf‘a:l, occur as verbal nouns of the basic stem: takra:run ‘repetition’; derived 

tiffa:| from roots with w as first radical, *tiw- must be changed to *tu:- which 
is then shortened to tu-: *tiwra:Oun > tura@-:un ‘legacy’. 


In some cases a certain noun was likely to be the nucleus that attracted others 
of similar meaning to its pattern: 


fil for paired things such as gismun ‘part’, Sibhun ‘something similar to 
another thing’; 

fifa:! for tools as hiza:mun ‘belt’, “ina:nun “bridle’, sila:hun ‘weapon’; 

fuca:l — for diseases as su‘a-lun ‘cough’, suda:‘un ‘headache’; 

fu‘a:l, for names of plants and animals such as ‘uga-bun ‘eagle’, yura:bun 

fuS‘a:l ‘crow’, tuffa:hun ‘apple’; 

-uf«u-l-at for literary genres such as ?uhdu:Oatun ‘talk’, >uyni:yatun ‘song’. 


Patterns with gemination of the second as fu‘‘azl, fuS‘ucl, fiSi:l, but also 
mifta:l, mifi:l and others express an intensive meaning: kurra:mun ‘very noble’, 
quddu:sun ‘most holy’, Sirri:run ‘very bad’, mifSa:mun ‘eating much’, mi‘ti:run 
‘using perfumes permanently’. 


Nominal Inflection 

Nouns are marked with reference to definiteness/indefiniteness, case, gender and 
number, Adjectives normally distinguish the same categories in agreement with 
the noun they qualify. Quantifying nouns do not distinguish gender and number. 


Gender 
Gender distinction is a grammatical category, but feminine markers include natu- 
ral gender. Natural gender is sometimes lexically differentiated: °abun ‘father’ : 
?ummun ‘mother’; hima:run ‘ass’ : ?ata:nun ‘she-ass’. In good CA some specific 
female qualities are not marked by the feminine ending -at: ha:milun ‘pregnant 
(woman)’, ‘a:girun ‘barren (woman)’. Besides, there are unmarked nouns that 
are grammatically feminine: Samsun ‘sun’, na:run ‘fire’ yadun ‘hand’, ‘aynun 
‘eye’ etc. On the other hand nouns denoting outstanding (male) persons are 
marked by the feminine ending: xali:fatun ‘caliph’, ‘alla:matun ‘most erudite . 
scholar’. In the majority of cases, however, nouns denoting females are marked by 
-at: Sayxun ‘old person’ : Sayxatun ‘old woman’. An archaic form -t is preserved 
in °uxtun ‘sister’, bintun (along with #ibnatun) ‘daughter’, kilta: ‘both’, @inta:ni 
‘two’. 

The most frequent of the three feminine markers is -at; -a: and -a:? are mainly 
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reserved for adjectives. The basic function of -at is to denote the particular, distin- 
guishing it from the general; it marks the female in contrast to the generic term 
which includes the male gender, the outstanding person in contrast to the common 
one, and the singulative in contrast to the collective: Sajaratun ‘a single tree’ : 
Sajarun ‘tree, trees’; bagaratun ‘a cow’ : bagarun ‘cows, cattle’; darbun ‘beating’ 
: darbatun ‘a single beat’. Substantives derived from adjectives are sometimes 
marked by -at: hasanun ‘good’ : hasanatun ‘good deed’, in connection with the 
so-called nisbe ending -iyy with the meaning of an abstract: su-fiyyun ‘sufi’ : 
su-fiyyatun ‘sufism’. 


Number 

CA distinguishes singular, plural and dual. The singular is unmarked except for 
singulatives: hadi:dun ‘iron’ : hadi:datun ‘a piece of iron’, jinnun ‘demons’ : jin- 
niyyun ‘demonic, a demon’, Dual and “sound” plural have only two cases, the 
nominative, and the oblique for genitive and accusative. 

The dual marker is -a: followed by n with a paragogic vowel i, e.g. malik-a:ni 
‘two kings’, malikat-a:ni ‘two queens’. In the oblique case, the plural ending -i:n 
is affixed to -a: (*-a:-i:n > -ayni with final i as a paragogic vowel): malik-ayni, 
malikata-ayni, 

There are two kinds of plural formation, the sound plural marked by suffixes 
and the “broken” plural marked by internal vocalic change, For marking the sound 
plural, the last vowel of the inflectional base is lengthened; a final paragogic 
vowel is added to preserve the lengthening: 


Masculine Sg.nom. -un Pl.nom, -u:na 
Sg. gen. -in ‘  PLobl.  -ivna 
Feminine Sg.nom. -at-un Pl. nom, -a-:t-un 
Sg. gen. -at-in Pl.obl. — -a:t-in 


The broken plural forms are lexicalized. One noun may be accompanied by sev- 
eral plural forms. The large number of plural patterns can be divided into three 
groups: (1) patterns derived by lengthening; (2) patterns occuring as singular as 
well; (3) patterns exclusively used for plural. 


1 Inthis group singular patterns fa‘/-at, fi‘l-at, fu‘l-at are in plural lengthened 
to fa‘al, fical, fuCal (the plural marker -a:t is normally added, but may be 
absent on fi‘al and fu‘al): lamhatun ‘a glance’ : lamaha:-tun, hikmatun 
‘wisdom’ : hikamun, rukbatun ‘knee’ : rukabun, rukaba:tun. Singular pat- 
terns containing four consonants or a long vowel, mostly in combination 
with the feminine ending, make the plural by changing the vowel sequence 
of the singular into a-a:-i/i: (the quantity of i/i: corresponds with the last 
vowel of the singular pattern): 
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*isbacun ‘finger’ Pl. ?asa:bifu 
fa:risun ‘horseman’ Pl. fawa:risu 
manzilun ‘station’ Pl. mana:zilu 
mi:za:nun ‘balance’ Pl. mawa:zi:nu 


2 The second group originates in abstract nouns that were interpreted as col- 
lectives. The most frequent patterns are: fu‘ul, fuCusl, fia, fai, fi'lacn, 
fullacn, fa‘alat, fiat. 


fulul — sahi-fatun Pl. suhufun ‘leaf’ 
fifa:l — rajulun Pl, rija:lun ‘man’ 
fuul — malikun PL. mulu:kun ‘king’ 
fidla:n  yaza:lun Pl. yizla:nun ‘gazelle’ 


3 From the patterns mentioned under (2) plural patterns have been derived 
which were used for a multiplicity of individuals. Most of them show the 
prefix °a-: ?aful, ?af‘a:l, ?afvilat, ?afila’, e.g. sa:hibun ‘companion’ ; 
sahbun ‘companionship, a group of companions’ : ’asha:bun ‘companions 
(as individuals)’. 

With this group one may also class patterns like fu‘a-l and fu‘ala? which 
are specialized as plurals of persons: ka;firun, pl. kuffa-:r ‘unbelievers’; 
jagqi:run, pl. fugqara:?’ u ‘poor men’. 


Definiteness/Indefiniteness: The Three States of the Noun 

Definiteness is normally marked by the definite article °al- which assimilates be- 
fore apical consonants, the so-called “sun” letters (t, d, @, 6, s, z, 5, d, 6, 5,n, 1,1), 
all others are called “moon” letters (?as-Samsu ‘the sun’, ?al-gamaru ‘the moon’). 
> and the initial vowel is elided within an utterance (see p. 190). The indefinite 
noun is marked by -n: kita:bun ‘a book’. Nouns lack -n as head of a genitive con- 
struction and when personal pronouns are suffixed: kita:bu-hu: ‘his book’. The 
three possible forms of a noun are called ‘states’: definite state (al-kita:bu), in- 
definite state (kita:bun), construct state (kita:bu ‘book of’). 

A number of nouns, called diptotic, and the vocative (see p. 203) have no -z in 
the indefinite state: sahra:’u ‘a desert’ : ?as-sahra:’u ‘the desert’. Conversely, 
masculine dual and plural forms have in both states, -ni, -na, respectively: mu’ mi- 
na:ni, °al-mw mina:-ni ‘(the) two believers’, mu? minu:na, ?al-mu? minu:na ‘(the) 
believers’. 


Case Inflection 

The case system in singular consists of nominative marked by -u, genitive marked 
by -i, and accusative marked by -a, In the sound plural and dual there are only two 
cases, the nominative and an oblique case. The broken plural forms are inflected 
like the singular. Diptote nouns, both singular and plural patterns, have in the in- 
definite state only one form for genitive and accusative marked by -a. 
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Table 11.1 Triptotic inflection 








Definite state Indefinite state 
Sg. m. nom. ?al-mu’?minu mw minun 
‘the believer’ 
gen. ?al-mu’ mini mu’minin 
acc. ?al-mu’?mina mu?minan 
Du. m. nom. ?al-mu’mina:ni mu’ mina:ni 
obl. ?al-mu’minayni mu?’minayni 
Pl. m. nom. ?al-mu? minu:na mu’minu:na 
obl, ?al-mu?mini:na mu?’mini:na 
Sg. f. nom, >al-mu’ minatu mu?minatun 
gen. ?al-mu? minati mu? minatin 
acc. >al-mu’minata mu? minatan 
Du. f. nom. > al-mu? minata:ni mu? minata:ni 
obl. >al-mu’minatayni mu’minatayni 
Pl. f. nom. ?al-mu?mina:tu mw mina:un 
obl, > al-mu’mina:ti mu’ mina:tin 


Diptotic Inflection 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Acc, 


Definite state 


?al~’ aswadu 
‘the black’ 

?al-’ aswadi 
al aswada 


Indefinite state 


-aswadu 


-aswada 
-aswada 


Construct state 
mu’minu 


mu’ mini 
mu’mina 
mu’ mina: 
mu’minay 
mu? minu: 
mu’? mini: 
mu’ minatu 
mu’ minati 
mu’ minata 
mu’ minata: 
mu’ minatay 
mu’ mina:tu 
mu? mina:ti 


Construct state 


2aswadu 


-aswadi 
-aswada 


In a few nouns derived from bi- and monoconsonantal roots, the case marker 
of the construct state is a long vowel which may be understood as compensation 


for the incompleteness of the root: 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Acc, 


Definite state 


al abu ?al-famu 
‘the father’ ‘the mouth’ 
?al-abi ?al-fami 
?al-’aba ?al-fama 


Indefinite state 


abun 


2abin famin 


?aban faman 


famun 


Construct state 


Pabu: fu: 
abi: fi: 
?aba: fa: 


The diptotic inflection includes (1) the elative ’af'alu (see p. 197), (2) two 
adjective patterns, °af‘alu, f. fa‘la:’u and fa‘la:nu, f. fa‘ia: and some other pat- 
terns ending in -a:’u, (3) the plural patterns fa‘a-lilu/fa‘acli:lu, (4) feminine 
proper names and place names such as Fa-timatu, Zaynabu and Makkatu (Mec- 
ca), Misru (Egypt) and also some masculine proper names such as ‘Umaru 
(Omar). 
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Quantifying Nouns 


Common Pecularities 

CA possesses a noun class distinct from substantive and adjective. It includes the 
elative ?af‘alu, numerals, kullun ‘whole’, the interrogative ?ayyun ‘which’. Basi- 
cally these nouns occur in the construct state quantifying a noun following in the 
genitive: 


kullun ‘all’ kullu rajulin ‘every man’ 
xamsun ‘five’ xamsu Sini:na ‘five years’ 
-ayyun ‘which one?’ ?ayyu rajulin “which man?’ 
kullu r-rijja:li ‘all the men’ kullu-hum ‘all of them’ 
xamsu-hunna ‘those five (f.)’ 
-ayyu r-rija:li ‘which of themen?’ = °ayyu-hum ‘which of them?’ 


These nouns do not occur in definite attributive position, but do occur as appos- 
itives: ?ar-rija:lu kullu-hum ‘all the men’ (lit. the men — all of them), ?ar-rija:lu 
l-xamsatu ‘the five men’. In post-Classical Arabic they were partially accommo- 
dated to the other noun classes. As a subclass one may consider yayru- ‘any- 
body/anything different from ...” and mi@lu- ‘somebody/something like ...’: 
miOlu ha:da: l-qur’a:ni ‘something like this Qur’an’. yayru is also a negative of 
adjectives: ?al-qur’a:nu yayru I-maxlu:qi ‘the uncreated Qur’an’, 


Elative 

The elative has the diptotic pattern ’af‘alu in both genders and all numbers. It is 
directly derived from the three-consonantal root and may refer to different nomi- 
nal patterns: °akramu ‘extremely noble’ in relation to kari:mun ‘noble’, ?>ahaqqu 
‘extremely true’ in relation to hagqun ‘truth’ or ‘extremely worthy’ in relation to 
mustahigqun ‘worthy’. Depending on the context, the elative expresses a unique 
high degree of quality, the comparative or the superlative: °alla:hu °akbaru ‘God 
is of unique greatness’, huwa ?atwalu min naxlatin ‘he is taller than a date palm’. 
The genitive which follows the elative is either indefinite, then explicative, or def- 
inite, then partitive: 


?ala; jabalin ‘the highest mountain’ 
?a‘la: l-jabali ‘the highest part of the mountain’ 
?a‘la: l-jiba:li ‘the highest (one or ones) of the mountains’ 


From ’af‘alu two kinds of nouns developed which tumed to adjectives: 
1 Elatives of relative contrast which take a feminine fu‘la-, e.g. ?al-’axu: I- 


*akbaru ‘the elder brother’, ?a/-?uxtu [-kubra: ‘the elder sister’, °al-’axu: I- 
-asyaru ‘the younger brother’, ?a/-?uxtu s-suyra: “the younger sister’, and 
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also ’awwalu, f. ?u-la: ‘first’, ?a:xaru, f. ?uxra: ‘last’. 

2 Adjectives of eye-catching qualities which take a feminine fa‘la:’u and a 
plural fu‘lun: ?azraqu, f. zarqa:’u, pi, zurqun ‘blue’, °atrasu, f. tarsa:°u, pl. 
turSun ‘deaf’. 


Two nouns, xayrun ‘good, better, best’ and Sarrun ‘bad, worse, worst’ are em- 
ployed like elatives without taking the pattern ’af‘alu. In substandard texts they 
often appear as ’axyaru, ?aSarru. 

The formula of admiration ma: ’af‘ala with a following accusative or suffixed 
pronoun: ma: ’ahsana s-sama:’a ‘what a beautiful firmament there is!’, ma: 
?ahla:-ha: ‘how sweet she is!’, originates in the elative. If derived from hollow 
roots, elative and formula of admiration show a consonantal second radical: 
atwalu ‘extremely long’, ma: ?atwala ha:éa: ‘how long this is!’. 


Numerals 
Like other Semitic languages CA has a double set of cardinal numerals which are 
used in gender opposite to the noun denoting the thing counted. This noun follows 
after the numbers from 3 to 10 in the genitive plural: xamsatu ?ayya:min ‘five 
days’ (yawmun sg. m.), xamsu laya-lin ‘five nights’ (Jaylatun sg. f.), after the 
numbers from 11 to 19 in the accusative singular: xamsata ‘a§ara yawman ‘fifteen 
days’, xamsa ‘asrata laylatin ‘fifteen nights’. There is no distinction of gender in 
the tens, hundreds, and thousands. After the hundreds and thousands nouns follow 
in genitive singular: mi? atu laylatin ‘100 nights’, miata: laylatin ‘200 nights’, 
?alfu laylatin ‘1,000 nights’. The tens are marked by the plural suffix -u:na; nouns 
follow in the accusative singular, because the genitive would require the construct 
state and abolish the characteristic of the marker -u:na: xamsu:na laylatan ‘fifty 
nights’ (not *xamsu: laylatin). 

Numerals have case inflection like other nouns except the numbers from 11 to 
19: 


I wa-hidun, f, wa:hidatun 
2 CiOna-ni, f. PiOnata:ni, Binta:ni (du.) 
3 @ala:@atun, Oala:@un 
4 -arba‘atun, ?arba‘un 
5 xamsatun, xamsun 
6 sittatun, sittun 
7 sab‘atun, sabSun 
8 @ama:niyatun, @ama:nin 
9 tis‘atun, tiscun 
10 “aSaratun, “asrun 
11 ? ahada ‘aSara, ’ihda: ‘aSrata 
12 (Ci@na: asara, (i)Onata: “asrata 
13 Gala:@ata ‘asara, @ala:@a ‘asrata 
14 -arba‘ata ‘asara, ?arba‘a ‘asrata etc, 
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20 ‘“iru:na, 30 @ala:@u:na, 40 °?arba‘u:na, 50 xamsu:na, 60 Sittu:na, 
70 sab‘u:na, 80 @ama:nu:na, 90 tis‘u:na. 

100 mi?atun, 200 mi? ata:ni (du.), 300 @ala:@u mi? atin, 400 ?arba‘u mi’atin 
etc. 

1,000 *alfun, 2,000 ?alfa:ni (du.), 3,000 @ala:@atu ?a:la:fin etc. 

wa-hidun and (?i)@na:ni are adjectives: ?axun wa:hidun ‘one brother’, ?uxtun 
wa-hidatun ‘one sister’. Both are used in counting: wa-hid#, ?i@na:n#, Oala:@ah#, 
?arba‘ah#, xamsah# etc. In compound numbers from 21 to 100 the units precede 
the tens. All numerals are connected with wa- ‘and’: sab‘u-mi? atin wa-xamsatu 
wa-xamsu:na ‘755°, 

The ordinal numerals from 2 to 10 are derived with the pattern of the active 
participle fa:“il: >awwalu ‘first’ (see Elative, p. 197), @a-nin, f. @a-niyatun ‘sec- 
ond’, @a:li@un, ra:hifun, xa:misun, sa:disun, sa:hifun, @a:minun, ta:si©un, 
“a:Sirun. From 11 to 19 they are not inflected: ha:diya ‘aSara, f. ha:diyata ‘aSrata 
‘eleventh’, Oa-:niya ‘aSara, f. Oa:niyata ‘a§rata ‘the twelfth’, The tens have no 
special form for ordinals: ?a/-laylatu [-‘igru:na ‘the twentieth night’. 


Prepositions 

There are two kinds of prepositions, old prepositions inherited from Common 
Semitic and others derived from nouns. Both govern the genitive. The old prepo- 
sitions are: bi- ‘on, by means of’, /i- ‘for, to’ (with a variant la- connected with 
suffixed personal pronouns), fi: ‘in’ (maybe cognate to fu: ‘mouth’), ?ila: ‘to- 
ward’, ‘ala: ‘upon’, lada: (rarely ladun) ‘at, near’, ma‘a ‘together with’ (Hebrew 
‘im, Aramaic ‘am), ‘an ‘off’, min ‘of, from’, ka- ‘like’. In connection with suf- 
fixed personal pronouns, 7ila:, ‘ala:, lada; ‘get’ ’ilay-, ‘alay-, laday-, e.g. °ilay- 
ya ‘to me’, ‘alay-kum ‘upon you’, laday-hi ‘at him’. ka- and min often imply a 
substantival meaning: ka- ‘someone like, something like’, min ‘some of, a part of’, 
e.g. ka-l-’asadi ‘someone like a lion’, min-a I-ma:?i ‘some water’. 

Every noun of place or time which is employed in the adverbial accusative, may 
serve as a preposition too: xa-rijan ‘outside’, xa-rija l-madi:nati ‘outside the 
town’. CA has had secondary prepositions like these from its beginning, such as: 
bayna ‘between’, ‘inda ‘by, in the opinion of’, takta ‘under’, du:na ‘below, with- 
out’, ba‘da ‘after’, gabla ‘before’, etc. Their number has increased with time. 
Some of the prepositions can be marked by -u which is assumed to be the remnant 
of an old local case: ‘alu ‘above’, tahtu ‘below’, ba‘du ‘later’, gablu ‘before’. 
This marker is also found with the relative hayOu ‘where’. 

Temporal adverbs of this kind are used as prepositions and conjunctions as 
well: yawma éa:ka ‘on the day of that’, yawma qutila ‘U@ma-nu ‘on the day when 
Othman was killed’. The same is found with hatta: ‘until, up to’ (< *“ad-kay) and 
li- ‘to’: hatta: mafia’ I-fajri ‘till the break of day’, Hatta: tala‘at-i §-Samsu ‘until 
the sun rose’, tub li-yayfira la-ka lla:hu ‘repent, that God may forgive thee’. 
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Pronouns and Particles 


Demonstrative Pronouns 


‘This’ and ‘That’ 

The simple demonstratives are seldom found. Referring to the near, the deictic 
particle ha:- is normally added, referring to the far, the suffixes -ka or more often 
-lika are attached. 


Sg.m. ha:éa: ‘this’ f. ha:éthi: da:ka, da:lika ‘that’ . tilka 
Du.m.nom. ha:da:ni f. ha:ta:ni da:nika ta:nika 

obl. ha:dayni ha:tayni daynika taynika 
Pl.c. ha?ula?i ula?’ ika 


The far demonstratives occur sporadically with ha-- prefix too: ha:éa:ka, 
ha-:di:ka, ha? ula? ika. 

Demonstrative pronouns include the elements éa-, di: for masculine and femi- 
nine, ta:, ti: for feminine and ?uda: for plural. Gender distinction is expressed ei- 
ther by the contrast of a: and i: or the contrast of Sand t: sg. m. da-, sg. f. di: or sg. 
m. da: sg. f. ta, ti: (cf. The Relative, p, 201). The CA demonstratives show pausal 
forms which penetrated into the regular forms used in junction: dih# > dihi, dihi., 
?ula:?# > ?ula:’i. In dihi: the long i: may be understood on the analogy of the per- 
sonal pronoun sg. f. -hi:, 

The reference to the far is marked by the suffixes -ka ‘you’ or -lika ‘for you’: 
sg. m. da:ka, da:lika ‘that’, f. di:ka, ta:lika, *ti:lika > tilka, pl. °ula:’ika, *ula:lika, 
Other forms of the pronoun of the 2nd person such as éa:-ki, da:-kum or 6a:-liku- 
ma., 6a:-likunna are attested in pre-Classical texts. 

Combined with a noun the demonstrative pronouns precede the definite noun: 
ha:da: r-rajulu ‘this man’, ha-dihi: l-maratu ‘this woman’, ?ula?ika I- 
mu’ minu:na ‘those believers’, but they follow a nominal phrase which is not 
marked by the definite article: kita:hi: ha:6a: ‘this book of mine’, Fa:timatu 
ha:dihi: ‘this Fatimah’. When they are used as presentatives (ha:dihi: Fa:timatu 
gad ’atat ‘here is Fatimah, having come’), the personal pronouns can be inserted 
after ha:-: ha:-?ana:-6a:, ha: anta-da:, ha:-’anti-6i:, ha:-’antum-’ ula:?i ‘here J 
am, here thou art, here you are’. 

With a following genitive the demonstrative pronoun means ‘this one of ...’ and 
takes nominal inflection: du: is taken as nominative, di: as genitive, da: as accu- 
sative: du; ma:lin ‘this one of wealth, a wealthy man’. The feminine is enlarged 
by -(a)t, da:tu, pl. dawa:tu, and the masculine plural takes the plural marker -u:, 
nom. ?ulu:, obl. ?uli:. 


The Relative 
CA has attributive clauses which are equivalent to the relative clauses of Indo- 
European languages. As with other attributes they must be in agreement in defi- 
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niteness/indefiniteness with the head noun. Indefiniteness is unmarked; 
definiteness is marked by ’al-ladi:. The relative is not a part of the attributive 
clause, but a connecting link governed by the head noun. It agrees in gender and 
number with the head noun. 


kita:bun gara’tu-hu: ‘a book I read it’, i.e. ‘a book which I read’ 
? al-kita:bu |-ladi: qara’tu-hu:‘the book that I read it’, i.e. ‘the book which I read.’ 


It is also used as a head noun of the relative clause in the sense of ‘the one who’ 
or ‘that which’: ?ayyuha: |-ladi:na ?a:manu: ‘O you who believe’. The relative is 
composed of the definite article, the deictic /a, and a demonstrative pronoun: 


Sg. m. ?al-ladi: f. ?al-lati: 
Du. m. nom. ?al-lada:ni f. ?al-lata:ni 
obl, ?al-laéayni ?al-latayni 
PL. m. -al-ladi:na f. ?al-la:ti:, ?al-lawa:ti 


In the dialect of Tayyi’, the relative particle was du: invariable in gender and 
number: bP? ri: du: hafartu ‘my well which I dug’. 


Demonstrative Adverbials and Particles 

Local demonstratives are huna:, ha:huna: ‘here’, huna:ka, huna:lika ‘there’, 
@amma ‘there’ (corresponding to Hebrew §a:m), and in pre-Classical texts 
hanna:, hinna: ‘there’. Modal demonstratives are formed with the preposition ka- 
‘like’: ka-da:, ha:-ka-6a: ‘thus, so’ and kayta wa-kayta, kayti wa-kayti “so and so’ 
which comes from *ka-ta:, *ka-ti: and is transformed to kayta, kayti on the anal- 
ogy of kayfa ‘how’. 

Temporal demonstratives show an element *idin: yawma-’idin ‘that day’ (final 
-in seems to be a pausal feature), It is also found in the particles: ?i6, °ida: ‘at that 
moment, then’ (both are used as conjunctions too), and in ?idan ‘hence’, ’i6-da:ka 
‘at that time’. 

The particle ?inna, etymologically cognate to Hebrew hen, hinne: ‘behold’, em- 
phasizes that the speaker’s utterance is true. It comes at the head of the sentence 
and is followed by a noun in the accusative: °inna Ia-:ha ‘ala: kulli §ay’in 
gadi:run ‘indeed, God is powerful over everything’. The shortened form ’in 
comes with a similar function, but mostly it serves as a conjunction of the con- 
ditioning clause. 


Interrogatives 

Interrogative pronouns do not distinguish gender and number: man ‘who?’, ma: 
(pausal form mah#) ‘what?’, °>ayyun ‘which?’ (see p. 197). To man and ma: the 
demonstrative déa:, functioning as a presentative, may be added: ma:-éa: tasna‘u 
‘what you are doing here?’. In combination with prepositions ma: is shortened to 
ma or even m: li-ma (sometimes lim) ‘why?’, ‘ala:-ma ‘what about?’ , *ka-ma: > 
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kam ‘how much?’, Adverbial interrogatives are ?ayna ‘where?’, ?anna: ‘where ... 
from?’, kayfa (< *ka-’ayyin fa-)’"how?’, mata: ‘when?’, ?ayya:na (< *’ayya- 
?a:na) ‘what time?’. In post-Classical texts one finds ?aysin (< ?ayyu-Say’in) 
“what?’, 

Interrogatives serve as relatives: ya: man la: yamu:tu ‘O the one who does not 
die (God)’. As a suffixed particle ma; marks indefiniteness: ’?amrun-ma: ‘a cer- 
tain affair’, in particular, combined with relatives: mahma: (< *ma:-ma:) ‘what- 
ever’, ?ayna-ma: ‘wherever’, mata:-ma: ‘whenever’. From rhetorical questions 
there developed the use of ma: as a negative (see Nominal Sentences, pp. 212 and 
214). Interrogative sentences are marked by °a- or hal (< *ha-la [?], see Ques- 
tions, p. 213), 


Personal Pronouns 


Independent Pronouns 
Singular Dual Plural 
1 ana: nahnu 
2m. ?’anta f, anti ?antuma: m. ?antum f. °antunna 
3m. huwa f. hiya huma: m. hum f. hunna 


Dual forms are derived from plural by means of the dual marker -a:. The feminine 
plural is marked by -na which is also found as a feminine plural marker in the ver- 
bal inflection: ?antunna < *antum-na, hunna < *hum-na. The plural marker -u:, 
despite its redundance, is sometimes added to the plural forms: ’antum-u:, hum- 
us, 

Independent personal pronouns occur as subject of a nominal sentence and in 
order to emphasize a suffixed pronoun: °?antuma: kari:ma-ni ‘both of you are gen- 
erous’, nasib-i: >ana: ‘my (and not your) share’. 


Suffixed Personal Pronouns 


Singular Dual Plural 
1 -is, -ya, -ni: -na: 
2m. -ka f. -ki -kuma: m. -kum_ =f. -kunna 
3m. -hu:,-hi: f.-ha:  -huma: m. -hum f. -hunna 


In the 1st singular, -i:, -ya is added to nouns, -ni: to verbs and particles. Before -i: 
final short vowels disappear: kita:huti:, kita:biti:, kita:ba+it: > kita:bi: ‘my 
book’ (nom., gen., acc.). To long vowels, -ya is suffixed with assimilation of -u: 
to -i: and -aw to -ay: “ammata:-ya ‘both my aunts’, mu‘allimu:ya > mu‘allimi:- 
ya ‘my teachers’. The second person is characterized by k as against the ¢ of the 
independent pronoun and the personal markers of the perfect. The suffixes of the 
third person singular masculine are shortened after closed syllables (CVC and 
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CV:): kita:bu-hu: ‘his book’, but ?abu:-hu ‘his father’, After -i: and-y, -Au: turns 
into -hi:, e.g. kita:bi:-hi: (gen.), ‘ammatay-hi ‘both of his aunts (obl.)’. In the di- 
alect of Hejaz, this assimilation did not take place: kita:bi-hu:. 

Pronominal suffixes are suffixed to the construct state of the noun, mostly with 
possessive meaning. Attached to verbs, they denote the object: ra’ayta-ni: ‘you 
saw me’, tu“jibu-hum ‘you appeal to them’. Two suffixes can be added to one 
verb: ?a‘taytu-ka-hu: ‘I gave thee it’. The suffixes of the 2nd and 3rd person plural 
masculine take the plural marker -u:, when a second suffix is attached: ’a‘tayna:- 
kumu:-ha: ‘we gave you her’, There is another way to combine two pronominal 
objects with one verb, namely, by means of the particle ’iyya:-, e.g. ?a‘taytu-ka 
°iyya:-hu ‘T gave thee it’; it also makes it possible to place the pronominal object 
before the verb: ?iyya:-ka na‘budu ‘thee we worship’. 


Other Particles 
The most frequent are connective particles and interjections, 

Connective particles: wa- ‘and’, fa- ‘and then, and so’, @umma ‘then, there- 
upon’, ?aw ‘or’, 2am (< *?a-ma:) ‘or’ in alternative questions: °a-ha:éa: ?am 
da:ka ‘this or that?’. 

Particles of agreement or disagreement: na‘am ‘yes indeed’ (cognate to 
na‘ama ‘may he feel happy!’), /a: ‘no’, bal ‘nay’, bala: ‘certainly!’, ’ajal ‘yes in- 
deed’. 

Interjections: ya: ‘O’, ’ayyuha: ‘O’ (both for vocative), After ?ayyuha: the 
noun follows with the definite article: (ya:) ?ayyuha: !-muslimu:na ‘O you Mus- 
lims!’, after ya: in the nominative of the definite state without article: ya: rajulu 
‘O man!’ or, in case of a construct state, in the accusative: ya: rasu-la lla:hi ‘O 
apostle of God!’. ya: la- is used for an exclamation of surprise: ya: la-d-da-hiyati 
‘O the misfortune!’, or for a call for help: ya: la-qawmi: ‘help, O my people’. 


Verbal Morphology 


Root Classes 


? or w as First Radical 
Roots with w as first radical partly originate in biconsonantal roots. The initial w 
is absent in the imperative, the imperfect active and in the verbal noun: wasama 
‘he branded’, imperative sim, imperfect yasimu, verbal noun simatun, The verbal 
stem with infixed -t- (stem VIII) shows an unstable initial cluster *wt- which is 
regularly replaced by it-: *wtasama > (#?i)ttasama ‘he was branded’. The number 
of roots with sound w is very small: wajila, yawjalu ‘to be afraid’, From the VIIth 
stem with *wt- > tt- new roots with ¢ as first root consonant were sometimes de- 
veloped: tagi:yun ‘God-fearing’ (root t-qg-y) from (#?i)ttaga: ‘he feared God’ 
(root w-q-y). 

In roots with ’ as the first radical, after prefixes with ’, the ’ of the root is dis- 
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similated with concurrent lengthening of the preceeding vowel: *°a°mana > 
?a-:mana ‘he believed’, *?? ma-:nun > ?i:ma:nun ‘belief’. In the imperatives of the 
frequently employed verbs ?akala ‘he ate’, ’axada ‘he took’, ’amara ‘he com- 
manded’ the dissimilation ends in the loss of the first radical: kul, xud, mur, 


?,w, yas Second Radical 

Roots with w or y as second radical show in many patterns a long vowel between 
the first and the third root consonant, and therefore are traditionally called hollow 
roots. If the long vowel is high it usually, but not always, coincides in quality with 
the underlying weak radical: yalu:mu ‘he blames’ (/-w-m), yabi:‘u ‘he sells’ (b- 
y-"), yaxa-fu ‘he is frightened’ (x-w-f). 

In patterns with a long vowel or a geminated second radical, w and y appear as 
consonants: gawa:mun ‘straightness’, xawwafa ‘he frightened’, bayya:‘un ‘deal- 
er’; w is frequently assimilated to i: giya:mun ‘standing’, *giwmatun > qi:matun 
‘value’. From such cases a separate root with y instead of w sometimes derived: 
gayyama ‘he evaluated’, In the active participle fa:‘il the second radical is re- 
placed by a glottal stop: ba:?i‘un ‘selling’. Derivatives of later origin frequently 
exhibit w and y as consonants: gawadun ‘retaliation’, hayafun ‘slenderness’. 

As a second radical, ? remains unchangeable with the exception of ’ara: ‘he 
showed’ which is dissimilated from *’ar?a:. ra’a: ‘he saw’ loses ? only in the im- 
perfect: yara: ‘he sees’, 


w or y as Third Radical 

Nominal and verbal derivatives from roots with a weak third radical have a final 
long vowel equivalent in its quality to the last vowel of the inflectional base pat- 
tern. 


da‘a:, yadu: ‘to call’ = fa‘ala, yafulu 

rama:, yarmi: ‘to throw’ = fatala, yaf‘ilu 

laqiya, yalqa: ‘to meet’ = fatila, yafalu 

da:“i:-, ra:mi:-, la:qi:- = fa:‘il- (active participle) 
but talagqi:- ‘receipt’ = tafa’ <ul 


When suffixes are annexed, some phonetic alternations take place: the homo- 
geneous vowels (i.e. i: and u:) are displaced by the affixed vowel: *tad‘u:+i:na 
> tad‘i:na ‘thou (f.) call’, *tarmi:+u:na > tarmu:na ‘you call’, When a: is af- 
fixed, a:+i:, a:+u: are contracted to ay, aw: *talga:+i:na > talgayna ‘thou (f.) 
meet’, *talga:+u:na > talgawna ‘you meet’. Before a: or consonantal suffixes, -a: 
is changed to ay or aw according to the vowel of the imperfect stem. 


da‘a:+a: > da‘awa: ‘both of them called’ 
da‘a:+tu > dacawtu ‘I called’ according to yad‘u: 
rama:+a: > ramaya: ‘both of them threw’ 


rama:+tu > ramaytu ‘I threw’ according to yarmi: 
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Identical Second and Third Radicals 

The roots with geminated second radical may partly be of biconsonantal origin. In 
the derivatives geminated consonants alternate with separated second and third 
root consonants, since gemination only takes place in the sequence CVCV : mad- 
da, yamuddu ‘to extend’ = fa‘ala, yaf‘ulu, but madadtu ‘I extended’, yamdudna 
‘they (f.) extend’. 

In order to avoid the alternation, forms ending in -CVC can take a paragogic 
vowel: apocopate yamudda, yamuddu beside yamdud = yaf* ul. In the perfect some 
dialects inserted a: or ay before the consonantal suffixes: madda:tu, maddaytu in- 
stead of CA standard madadtu. Forms corresponding to maddaytu became com- 
mon in the modern dialects. 


Derivational Patterns (“Stems”) 

Most verbs follow ten derivational patterns, the so-called “stems”: a basic stem 
and nine derived stems formed by root-internal and prefixal modification. Every 
stem has two inflectional bases, one for the suffix conjugation (perfect) and one 
for the prefix conjugation (imperfect), The difference is marked by vowel change 
except for the stems V and VI. Vocalic differentiation within the perfect base oc- 
curs in the basic stem (1), All others have a-a as base vowels, 

In stem I, fa‘ala contains transitive and intransitive verbs of action: gatala ‘he 
killed’, ga:ma ‘he stood up’; fa‘ila contains intransitive verbs, often denoting a 
temporary state: radiya ‘he became satisfied’, but there are exceptions like Sariba 
‘he drank’, fa‘ula is reserved for qualities: sa‘uba ‘he is difficult’; in this function 
ja‘ila is found too: ‘awija ‘he is crooked’. 

Stem II fa‘‘ala, yufa‘‘ilu expresses an iterative as against the single action: 
kasara ‘he broke’, kassara ‘he fragmentized’, as well as causativity and factitivi- 
ty: ‘allama ‘he caused to know, he taught’, often in an appellative sense: kaddaba 
‘he called somone a liar’ (kadaba ‘he lied’); it is frequently denominative: law- 
wana ‘to color’ (from lawnun ‘color’ ). 

Stem III fa:‘ala, yufa: ‘ilu is a verbalization of the active participle fa: “il. It de- 
notes the attempt to achieve an action directed towards someone: ga-tala ‘he tried 
to kill (gatala)’ > ‘he fought’, sa:‘ada ‘he attempted to achieve happiness for 
someone’ > ‘he helped’ (sa‘ida ‘he is happy’). 

Stem IV ’af<ala, yuf‘ilu makes a causative of the basic stem: ’adxala ‘he let 
enter’ (daxala ‘he entered’), ’aya:ra ‘he made jealous’ (ya:ra ‘he was jealous’), 
Frequently it denotes the action versus the state: ?ahsana ‘he acted well’ (hasuna 
‘he is good’). Derived from nouns, it denotes direction towards something: ?anja- 
da ‘he went to Nejd (an-najdu)’, >asbaha ‘he began to do something in the morn- 
ing’ or ‘he entered into the moming (saba:hun)’. 

Stem V tafa‘‘ala, yatafa“alu is the reflexive of stem IT: ta‘allama ‘he taught 
himself, he learned’. It denotes actions which come to pass without an agent 
(pseudo-passive): tadawwara ‘it (m.) is circular’ (dawwara ‘he made round’), as 
a reflexive of the appellative stem II pretense: tanabba’a ‘he claimed to be a 
prophet’. 
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Stem VI is the reflexive or pseudo-passive of stem III: tasa:dafa ‘it happened 
by chance’ (sa:dafa ‘he met by chance’). In most cases it denotes reciprocity: 
ta‘a:wanu: ‘they assisted one another’ (“a:wana ‘he attempted to assist’), some- 
times pretense: tama:rada ‘he pretended to be sick’, 

Stem VII (?ijnfa‘ala, yanfa‘ilu is a pseudo-passive of the basic stem: 
(?i)nhadara ‘he descended’ (hadara ‘he brought down’), 

Stem VIII (?i)fta‘ala, yafta‘ilu is a reflexive of the basic stem: (7i)htajaba ‘he 
veiled himself’ (hajaba ‘he veiled’). Often it denotes an action done in favor of 
the agent: (?i)ktaSafa ‘he disclosed for his own sake, he detected’ (kaSafa ‘he dis- 
closed’) or pseudo-passive: (?i)htaraga ‘he took fire’ (haraga ‘he burnt some- 
thing’). The infixed -t- is assimilated to preceding dentals: (?i)dtaraba ‘he got 
agitated’, (i)zdahama ‘he got crowded’. 

Stem X (’ijstaf‘ala, yastaf‘ilu is a reflexive of the stem IV: (7i)sta‘adda ‘he 
prepared himself’ (?a‘adda ‘he prepared’), (i)sta‘lama ‘he asked for informa- 
tion’ (’a‘lama ‘he gave information’). If the causative is appellative, then the re- 
flexive means considering something to be such and such: (7i)staxaffa ‘he thought 
it light’ (xaffa ‘he was light’). 

Stem EX (7i)f<alla, yaf«allu and stem XI (?i)fa-lla, yaf‘a-:llu are related to the 
adjectives of color and eye-catching qualities of the pattern ’af‘alu: (?i)swadda 
‘he became black’ (-aswadu ‘black’). Outside that group this stem is very rare: 
(i)rfadda ‘he scattered’, 

The patterns of four-consonantal roots correspond with those of the three- 
consonantal ones: (I) fa‘lala, yufa‘lilu is equivalent to stem II, (II) tafa‘lala, 
yatafa‘lalu is equivalent to stem V, and (UI) (?i)falalla, yaf‘alillu is formally 
equivalent to stem IX, but not bound to a specific nominal pattern. There are verbs 
outside these patterns such as haydala, yuhaydilu ‘he cooed’ (root h-d-/), 
Cir‘awa., yar‘awi: ‘he looked after’ ( root r-‘-w), (?i)xdawdara, yaxdawdiru ‘he 
became green’ (root x-d-r), (?1)“lawda:, ya‘lawdi: and (71) ‘lawwada, ya‘lawwidu 
‘he is strong’ (root ‘-/-d). They are classed among the following patterns: 
Cifaw‘ala, ?i)fawwala, (?i)fanlala, (?i)fanla: (stems XII-XV). 


Verbal Inflection 


Morphological Categories 

All verbs except a few defective ones make a perfect; an imperfect, including three 
moods, indicative, subjunctive and jussive (or apocopate); an imperative; an ac- 
tive and a passive participle; as well as a verbal noun. In both perfect and imper- 
fect, there is a passive voice distinguished from the active by internal vocalic 
change. 

The perfect, which originates in a stative as preserved in Akkadian, is inflected 
with suffixes. The stative function is retained in verbs of quality (fa‘ila, fa‘ula). 
The jussive (apocopate) is of twofold origin: it continues the old Semitic preterite 
(Akkadian iprus) on the one hand, and is an inflected imperative, i.e. jussive, on 
the other, As a past tense it is confined to conditional sentences and the use after 
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the negative fam. The imperfect indicative is derived from the apocopate forms by 
the markers -u and -n(a) which originally denoted simultaneity. The subjunctive 
is restricted to subordinate clauses and has become more and more bound with 
particular conjunctions such as ’an, kay, hatta:, and the negative lan. The so- 
called energicus is formed by adding -anna, (rarely) -an, to the imperfect inflec- 
tional base. It is employed in order to emphasize statements or wishes relating to 
the future: la--uywiyanna-hum ?ajma‘i:na ‘T will surely lead them all astray’. 

Both perfect and imperfect refer to time and aspect. The perfect denotes a single 
complete action, mainly with reference to the past: jalasa hay@u jalasa °abu:hu 
‘he sat where his father had sat’, but also to the present or future, as in wishes and 
vows: ’a:laytu la: xa:marat-ni: l-xamru ‘I swear, wine shall not have made me in- 
toxicated’. The imperfect denotes an action in its process and is normally inter- 
preted as referring to the actual or habitual present or to the future: gul-i Ha:hu 
yuhyi:-kum Oumma yumi:tu-kum Oumma yajma‘u-kum ?ila: yawmi |-giya:mati 
‘say: God lends life to you, then He makes you die, thereupon He will gather you 
to the day of resurrection’. Future is made definite by adding sawfa or sa-: sawfa 
?astayfiru la-kum rabbi: ‘Y shall ask my Lord to forgive you’. If the context indi- 
cates past, the imperfect expresses an actual or habitual action in the past, ka-:na 
‘he was’ being the most frequently used means of indicating the past: ka:na n-na- 
bi-yu ya‘u-du l-mari:da wa-yuja:lisu |l-fugara:’a ‘the prophet used to visit the sick 
and to sit with the poor’. To mark the pluperfect, ka:na can be compounded with 
the perfect: gad ka:na rasu:lu lla:hi ba‘a@a -hu: °ila: Makkata ‘the apostle of God 
had sent him to Mecca’. 


Suffix Inflection (Perfect) 
The suffix inflection is illustrated below with the verb kataba ‘he wrote’. 


Singular Dual Plural 
1 katab-tu katab-na: 
2m. katab-ta f. katab-ti katab-tuma: m. katab-tum f. katab-tunna 
3m. katab-a f. katab-at m., katab-a: f, katab-at-a: m. katab-u.  f. katab-na 


The suffixes of the 2nd person are identical with those of the personal pronoun. 
The 3rd person is marked by the nominal suffixes sg. f. -at, pl, m. -u-; pl. f. -na is 
also found in the imperfect and personal pronoun. The masculine singular is un- 
marked (-a originates in an auxiliary vowel), The dual forms of the 3rd person are 
derived by adding the nominal marker -a: to the singular forms. 

The inflectional base of weak verbs undergoes phonetic changes mentioned 
above (see p. 204). In the basic stem, there are four types of inflectional bases, 
those ending in -a:/-ay, -a:/-aw, -iy and very seldom -uw. 


1 rama: ‘he threw’, ramat, ramaya:, ramata:, ramaw, ramayna etc. 

2 da‘a: ‘he called’, da‘at, da‘awa:, da‘ata:, da‘aw, da‘awna etc. 

3 nastya ‘he forgot’, nasiyat, nasiya:, nastyata:, nasu:, nasiyna etc. 

4 saruwa ‘he is high-minded’, saruwat, saruwa:, saruwata:, saru:, saruwna 
etc. 
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All derived stems behave as rama:. 

The inflectional base of hollow verbs (see p. 204) shows a long a:, which is 
shortened when consonantal suffixes are added. The shortened forms have a high 
vowel agreeing in roundness with the vowel of the imperfect base: ka:na ‘he was’, 
ka:nat, ka;nu:, but kuntu ‘I was’ (yaku:nu ‘he is’); sa:ra ‘he marched’, sa:rat, 
sa:ru:, but sirtu ‘I marched’ (yasi:ru ‘he marches’); na:ma ‘he slept’, na:mat, but 
nimtu ‘I slept’ (yana:mu ‘he sleeps’). A single verb, ma:ta (yamu:tu) ‘he died’, 
has the irregular vowel change a: ~ i (mittu ‘I died’). In the derived stems, there 
is no vowel change: ’aga:ma ‘he straightened’, >agamtu (root q-w-m); (?i)xta:ra 
‘he chose’, (?i)xtartu (root x-y-r), In a similar way the negative laysa ‘he is not’ 
is inflected: laysa, laysat, laysa:, laysata:, laysu:, but lasna, lastu etc. 


Prefix Inflection (Imperfect) 

The inflectional prefixes mark person and gender. Number and, in the 2nd person 
singular, gender, is marked by suffixes, There are two sets of prefixes. One with 
the vowel a (ya-, ta- etc.) is used with the basic stem and the reflexive stems, an- 
other with the vowel u (yu-, tu- etc.) is used with the transitive causative stems 
and in the passive voice. The prefix ’a- of stem IV is deleted by the inflectional 
prefixes. 


Singular Dual Plural 
?-.-D n-.. @ 
2m. t-...-O  fitewis tea: m.f-...-us fi. t..-na 


3m. yO ft... mM. y-..-d! f.t-...-a: mvy-..-us f. y-...-na 
The above affixes form the jussive (apocopate): 


malaka ‘he possessed’ (stem I) 


Ist ?amlik, namlik; 

2nd tamlik, tamliki:, tamlika:, tamliku:, tamlikna; 

3rd yamlik, tamlik, yamlika.:, tamlika:, yamliku:, yamlikna. 
*amlaka ‘he put in possession’ (stem IV) 

Ist -umlik, numlik; 

2nd tumlik, tumliki:, tumlika:, tamliku:, tumlikna; 


3rd yumlik, tumlik, yumlika:, tumlika:, yumliku;, yumlikna. 
In the subjunctive, the suffix -a takes the place of -@: 

Ist ?amlika, namlika; 

2nd tamlika, tamliki:, tamlika:, tamliku:, tamlikna; 


3rd yamlika, tamlika, yamlika:, tamlika:, yamliku:, yamlikna., 


In the indicative -u replaces -@ and -na is added to the suffixes -i: and-u-, -ni to 
the dual ending -a:: 
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Ist 2amliku, namliku; 
2nd tamliku, tamliki:na, tamlika:ni, tamliku:na, tamlikna; 
3rd yamliku, tamliku, yamlika:ni, tamlika:ni, yamliku:na, yamlikna, 


The inflectional bases of hollow verbs must be shortened when consonantal suf- 
fixes or -@ are added: yaqu:mu ‘he stands up’, yaqu:mu-:na, yaqu:ma etc., but 
yaqum, yaqumna; yasi:ru ‘he marches’, yasi-a, but yasir; yana:mu ‘he sleeps’, ya- 
na:ma, but yanam. Verbs with w or y as third radical also form the jussive by* 
shortening the vowel: yansa: ‘he forgets’, yad‘u: ‘he calls’, yarmi: ‘he throws’, 
yusalli: ‘he prays’; jussive yansa, yad‘u, yarmi, yusalli. 


Imperative 
The imperative has the shape of the 2nd person of the jussive, but without inflec- 
tional prefix: 


' Jussive sg. 2m. ta-qumf. ta-qu:mi: du. ta-qu:ma:pl.m. ta-qu:mu: f. ta-qumna 
Imperative qum qu:mi: qu.ma: qu.mu: qumna 


The causative prefix ’a- (stem IV), which is deleted after the inflectional pre- 
fixes, is restored in the imperative: yuqi:mu ‘he straightens’ (7aga:ma) has the 
jussive tugim, tugi:mi: etc., but in the imperative °agim, °aqi:mi: etc. 

As a result of the omission of the prefix, many verbs have an initial consonant 
cluster, Therefore a prosthetic vowel is added. It is i, if the inflectional base con- 
tains a or i but u in case of u in the inflectional base: 


jalasa ‘he sat down’ jussive ta-jlis imperative # ijlis 
nasiya ‘he forgot’ jussive fa-nsa —s imperative #’insa 
kataba ‘he wrote’ jussive ta-ktub imperative #uktub 
da‘a: ‘he called’ jussive ta-d‘u = imperative #ud‘u 
(?i)xta:ra ‘he chose’ jussive ta-xtar imperative #ixtar 


As for verbs with geminated second radical, there is a choice between geminat- 
ed and ungeminated forms: madda ‘he extended’, jussive ta-mdud/ta-mudd-a, im- 
perative #°umdud/mudd-a. Some verbs with ° as first radical lose it in the 
imperative (see p. 203). 


Internal Passive 

All verbs which can be supplied with direct or indirect objects are able to form an 
internal passive. In the suffix inflection, it is made by shifting the vowel sequence 
a—afi to u-t: 


I: gatala ‘he killed’ : gutila ‘he was killed’, rama: ‘he threw’ : rumiya ‘he was 
thrown’, sami‘a ‘he heard’ : sumi‘a ‘he was heard’; 
III; wa.jaha ‘he faced’ : wu-jiha ‘he was faced’; ” 
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IV: ?adxala ‘he introduced’ : ?udxila ‘he was introduced’; 
V: talagqa: ‘he received’ : tuluggiya ‘he was received’; 
X: ?i)staShada ‘he quoted’ : (?u)stuxhida ‘he was quoted’. 


Hollow verbs replace a: of the inflectional base by i:, e.g. ga:da ‘he led’ : gi:da 
‘he was led’, (?i)staSa:a ‘he asked for advice’ : (?u)stuSi:ra ‘he was asked for ad- 
vice’. 

The passive of the prefix inflection is formed by changing the vowels of the in- 
flectional base to a or a:. The prefixes are vocalized with u: yaksiru ‘he breaks’ : 
yuksaru ‘he is broken, yad‘u: ‘he calls’ : yud‘a: ‘he is called’, yu‘i:du ‘he brings 
back’ : yu‘a:du ‘he is brought back’. The w as first radical which is lost in the ac- 
tive forms, is restored in passive: yajidu ‘he finds’ (from wajada) : yuwjadu ‘he 
is found, he exists’. 

The CA passive is strictly agentless. The expression of a known agent is exclud- 
ed. In transforming an active sentence structure to a passive one, the first object 
gets the position of the subject, other complements remain untouched: wajadtu |- 
kita:ba mufi:dan ‘I found the book useful’ > wujida I-kita:bu mufi:dan ‘the book 
was found useful’. If a verb which governs a prepositional phrase is put into the 
passive, the prepositional phrase remains in place: ?a@iqu bi-kum ‘I place my con- 
fidence in you’ > yuw@aqu bi-kum ‘one’s confidence is placed in you’. 


Participles 

The active participle of the basic stem is formed by fa:‘il: ka:tibun ‘writing’, 
da:‘in ‘calling’ (root d-‘-w), ga:’idun ‘leading’ (root g-w-d), ma-ssun ‘touching’ 
(root m-ss). The passive participle is derived by mafu:l (< *ma-fa‘u:l): mak- 
tu:bun ‘written’, mamsu:sun ‘touched’. As for weak and hollow verbs, the vowel 
i: of the imperfect displaces the u: of maf<u:l: marmi:yun ‘thrown’ (yarmi:), 
mad‘u:wun ‘called’ (yad‘u:), mabi:‘un ‘sold’ (yabi:‘u), maqu:dun ‘led’ 
(yaqu:du), but maxu-fun ‘feared’ (yaxa-fu). 

The participles of the derived stems are formed by prefixed mu-, Active parti- 
ciples have i, passive participles a in the inflectional base: (II) mufa‘‘ilun — 
mufaalun, CL) mufas“ilun — mufa:alun; (TV) muf*ilun — muf'alun; (V) 
mutafailun — mutafa‘‘alun; (V1) mutafa:‘Silun — mutafa:‘alun; (VIL) munfa‘il- 
un — munfa‘alun; (VIII) mufta‘ilun — mufta‘alun; (1X) muf‘allun (only active); 
(X) mustaf‘ilun — mustaf<alun. 

Stative verbs do not form participles, instead, adjectives of various patterns de- 
rived from them, e.g. danisun ‘soiled’ to danisa ‘he is soiled’, ?ali:mun ‘painful’ 
to ’alima ‘he is in pain’, jawa:dun ‘openhanded’ to ja:da ‘he was openhanded’. 
Prepositional phrases governed by verbs can accompany the passive participle: 
mawé@u:qun bi-hi: ‘someone who is trusted’, muda-fun ‘a thing that is added to 
something’, muda:fun ?ilay-hi ‘a thing to which something is added’. Passive par- 
ticiples derived from pseudo-passive verbs are used as nomina loci: munhanan 
‘bend, curve’. 
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Verbal Nouns 

Every verb except defective ones such as ‘asa: ‘it could be that ...” has a verbal 
noun (often called infinitive), It behaves like other nouns, taking case markers and 
definiteness/indefiniteness and may be the head of a genitive construction. 
Whereas the formation of the verbal nouns of derived stems is regular and predict- 
able, there are numerous patterns of abstract nouns associated as verbal nouns 
with the basic stem: 


fa‘lis the most common: darbun to daraba ‘he beat’, gawlun to qa:la ‘he said’; 

fa‘al mainly belongs to fa‘ila: ‘amalun to ‘amila ‘he acted’, but also to verbs 
with r or / as second radical: talabun to talaba ‘he demanded’, 
harabun to haraba ‘he fled’; 

fa‘ala:n to verbs of iterative action: xafaqa:nun to xafaqa ‘it (m.) vibrated’; 

fil to verbs of remembrance: dikrun to dakara ‘he remembered’, ‘ilmun to ‘al- 
ima ‘he knew’; 

fu‘u-l to verbs of movement: xuru-jun to xaraja ‘he went out’, duxu:lun to dax- 
ala ‘he entered’; 

fu‘a:l to verbs of sound-making: nuba:hun to nabaha ‘he barked’, su’a-lun to 
Sa’ala ‘he asked’; 

fi‘a-lat to verbs of cultural activities: kita:batun to kataba ‘he wrote’, 
gira.’ atun to gara’a ‘he read’; 

fa‘a:lat and fu‘u:lat to verbs of quality: suhu-latun to sahula ‘it (m.) easy’. 


The formation of verbal nouns by lengthening the last vowel of the inflectional 
base to a: is characteristic of the stems II, IV and VII—X and is also used for a few 
basic stems such as daha-:bun to dahaba ‘he went away’, ?iba:°’un to °aba: ‘he re- 
fused’; the derived stems have: (III) fi‘a:lun, (IV) ?ifa-lun, (VIL) (i)nfi‘a-lun, 
(X) (i)stif-a:lun showing the vowel sequence @—-a.. 

Stem V and VI have tafa‘‘ulun, tafa:‘ulun, a formation which has no parallel 
in CA nominal or verbal morphology, but has to be compared with Akkadian ver- 
bal nouns of the derived stems such as purrusum to uparris (preterite), pitarrusum 
to iptarras etc, Stem II is associated with taf"i://tafilat as its regular verbal noun: 
takdéi:bun to kaddaba ‘he called a liar’, tajliyatun to jalla: ‘he made clear’. 


Syntax 


Nominal Sentences and Verbal Sentences 

CA has three types of sentences: (1) verbal sentences with the word order verb- 
subject—object; (2) nominal sentences with a nominal phrase as predicate; (3) en- 
larged nominal sentences consisting of a subject and a verbal or nominal clause as 
predicate. In all cases the subject is marked by the nominative, 
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Verbal Sentence 
Word order in the verbal sentence is modeled on the suffixal inflection in which 
the pronominal subject marker immediately follows the inflectional base: 


xaraja — Zaydun according with xaraj-tu 
‘went out — Zayd’, i.e. “Zayd went out’ ‘went out-I’, i.e. ‘I went out’ 


Since the basic form (fa‘ala) is devoid of any subject marker, an agreement in 
gender and number with the following subject is not required. This situation is still 
recognizable in the earliest texts: baka: bana:tuhu: ‘his daughters cried’, kayfa 
ka:na ‘a:qibatu l-mukadéibi:na ‘how was the outcome of the disbelievers?’. The 
feminine form (fa‘alat) came up in accordance with a following feminine subject: 
qa:-lat-i mra’atu ‘Imra:na ‘‘Imra:n’s wife said’. Agreement in number never be- 
came established in CA. 

Thus verbal sentences follow the following models: xaraja/yaxruju rajulun, 
rajula:ni, rija:lun ‘a man, two men, some men went out/go out’, xarajat/taxruju 
mra’atun, mra’ata:ni, nisa:’un ‘a woman, two women, some women went out/go 
out’, Reference to the plural of nouns denoting nonhuman beings requires the fem- 
inine singular: ?ila: Ha:hi tarji‘u l-?umu:ru ‘to God return (all) matters’, On the 
other hand, if a verb refers to a noun mentioned before, it agrees not only in gen- 
der, but also in number: nagara ba‘du-hum ?ila: ba‘din Gumma nsarafu: ‘they 
looked at one another, then they turned away’, ’asbahat-i l-imra’ata:ni tanu:ha:ni 
‘both of the women began to lament’. In this case gender and number markers of 
the verb have to be considered as pronominal exponents of the subject, i.e. 
(Ci)nsarafu: ‘turned away-they’, in the example given above, is a complete sen- 
tence, 


Nominal Sentences 

The predicate of a nominal sentence is a nominal phrase (noun or prepositional 
phrase). There is no copula. The nominal predicate is normally indefinite and 
takes the nominative. It agrees in gender and number with the subject like an at- 
tribute: ?ar-rija:lu gawwa:mu:na ‘ala: n-nisa:’i ‘men are preeminent over wom- 
en’. If the predicate is definite, a personal pronoun of the 3rd person intervenes 
between subject and predicate in order to prevent the interpretation as an attribu- 
tive phrase: kalimatu lla:hi hiya I-‘ulya: ‘the word of God is the most superior’. 

The nominal sentence refers to the present. With non-present time reference 
ka:na, yaku:nu ‘to be’ is used. It requires the predicative noun to take the accusa- 
tive: kuntum gawman musrifi:na ‘you were an immoderate people’. 

The nominal sentence is negated by ma: or laysa. laysa governs, like a verb, the 
accusative or the preposition bi-: asta mursalan ‘thou art not a messenger’, lasta 
‘alay-him bi-musaytirin ‘thou art not a commander over them’. After the negative 
ma; too the predicate occurs with or without bi-: ma: Muhammadun 7illa: 
rasu:lun ‘Muhammad is not but a messenger’, ma: hum bi-mw?mini:na ‘they are 
not believers’. A characteristic of the Hejazi dialect is the construction of ma: 
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analogous to /aysa with an accusative: ma: ha:éa: baSaran ‘this is not a human 
being’. 

The negative /a: followed by a noun in the accusative without nunation negates 
the existence of something: la: hawla wa-la: quwwata 7illa: bi-lla:hi ‘there is no 
power and no strength save in God’, 


Enlarged Nominal Sentences 

Sentences consisting of a subject in the first position and a predicative verbal or 
nominal clause in the second position have to be considered as topic-comment 
sentences, The predicative clause contains a reference pronoun which links the 
predicate with the subject. It may be embodied in the verb or in any other part of 
the predicative clause: ?inna rusula-na: yaktubu:na ma: tamkuru:na ‘(certainly) 
our messengers: they write down the tricks you have used’, °az-za:niyatu la: 
yankihu-ha: ?illa: za:nin ‘the female fornicator: only a fornicator shall marry her’, 
?al-bayyu marta‘u-hu: waxi:mun ‘the outrage: its pasture is unhealthy’. 


Questions 

Interrogatives take the head position of the sentence: ma: ’antuma: wa-min ’ayna 
jituma: ‘what sort of people are you both, and from where did you come?’. They 
occur in genitive position: ?abu: man ’anta ‘whose father are you?’, bi--ayyi 
hadi:@in ba‘da-hu: yw minu:na ‘in which report do they believe after that?’, and 
may take the position of an object: ?ayya ’a-:ya:ti lla:hi tunkiru:na ‘which of 
God’s signs do you deny?’. 

Interrogative sentences are introduced by an interrogative particle. Lack of the 
particle is very rare, The most frequent of the particles is ?a-: °a-yahsabu ?an lam 
yara-hu: ?ahadun ‘did he think that no one has seen him?’. The particle Aal intro- 
duces questions which are often rhetorical and imply a negative sense: hal 
yastawi: 1 a‘ma: wa-l-basi:ru ‘are the blind and the seeing equal?’. 


The Nominal Phrase 


Nominal Attributes 

Attributes follow the noun and agree with it in definiteness/indefiniteness, case 
and gender: ja:run hasanun ‘a good neighbor’, ’al-ja:ru I-hasanu ‘the good 
neighbor’; ja:ratun hasanatun ‘a good neighbor (f.)’, ’al-ja:ratu [-hasanatu ‘the 
good neighbor (f.)’. Agreement in number takes place in the dual and, if the head 
noun denotes a human being, in the plural: ja:rata:ni hasanata:ni ‘two good 
neighbors (f.)’, jizra:nun hisa:nun ‘good neighbors’, ja:ra:tun hsana:tanun ‘good 
neighbors (f.)’. Relating to a plural denoting non-human beings the adjective 
takes the feminine singular: ’al-?a‘ma-lu I-hasanatu ‘the good deeds’. 


Attributive Clauses 
Nominal sentences as well as verbal sentences occur as attributes or predicates. If 
the head noun is definite and its attendant clause is indefinite, the clause is inter- 
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preted as predicate. If both have the same status of definiteness, the attendant 
clause is an attribute. Definite attributive clauses are marked by the relative (see 
p. 200), indefinite attributive clauses remain unmarked. The attributive clause 
normally contains a reference pronoun which combines it with the head noun. 


?ar-rajulu bi-yadi-hi: sayfun ‘the man: in his hand is a sword’, i.e. ‘the man 
holds a sword in his hand’ 

?ar-rajulu !-laéi: bi-yadi-hi: sayfun ‘the man in whose hand is a sword’ 

rajulun bi-yadi-hi: sayfun ‘a man in whose hand is a sword’ 


Attributive clauses undergo a transformation if the predicate is an adjective or 
a participle. Then the predicate is attracted to the head noun and agrees with it in 
definiteness/indefiniteness and case, but in gender/number it agrees with its fol- 
lowing subject: 


*fi: rijja:ln nifa:qu-hum ma‘ru-fun > fi: rijalin ma‘ru-fin nifa:qu-hum 
‘(accompanied) by men whose hypocrisy is well known’ 

*fi: r-ritja:li l-ladi:na nifa:qu-hum ma‘ru-fun > fi: r-rija:li l-ma‘ru-fi nifa:qu- 
hum ‘(accompanied) by the men whose hypocrisy is well-known’. 


Genitive Construction 

The head noun of a genitive construction is in the construct state (see p. 195), the 
noun depending on it follows in the genitive. Between the two nouns no other 
word is permitted; an attribute referring to the head noun has to follow after the 
annexed genitive. The phrase as a whole is definite or indefinite according to the 
state of the genitive noun: kita:bu ‘a:limin gayyimun ‘a valuable book of a 
scholar’, kita:bu 1-“a:limi l-gayyimu ‘the valuable book of the scholar’ and kita:bu 
“a:limin na:bihin ‘a book of an eminent scholar’, kita:bu [-‘a:limi n-na:bihi ‘the 
book of the eminent scholar’, The genitive expresses either a possessive or a par- 
titive relationship: kita:bu |-‘a:limi ‘the book of the scholar (possessed or written 
by him)’, *awwalu l-hika-yati ‘the first part (i.e. the beginning) of the story’, No- 
tice also the constructions on p. 197, Quantifying Nouns. 

Annexed to adjectives, the genitive expresses limitation: fa-:hiru I-galbi ‘pure 
of heart’, ‘agi:mu l-gadamayni ‘big with respect to his two feet’. Although the 
genitive has always the definite article, the whole phrase is not definite; it takes 
the definite article if attributed to a definite head noun: rajulun tachiru I-qalbi ‘a 
man having a pure heart’, ’ar-rajulu t-ta:hiru I-galbi ‘the man having a pure 
heart’. 


The Accusative in Nominal Phrases 

To specify quantities, the indefinite accusative comes within verbal as well as 
nominal phrases: miOga:lu darratin xayran ‘the weight of a dust particle in good’. 
The accusative of specification comes with quantifying nouns and pronouns: kam 
kita:ban ‘how many books?’, ?akbaru-na: sinnan ‘the oldest of us in age’, >atharu 
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galban ‘purer/purest in heart’ (elative to ta:hiru [-galbi ‘pure of heart’, see above, 
p. 214). 


The Verbal Phrase 


Accusative and Prepositional Objects 

There are intransitive verbs without any object such as raka‘a ‘he bowed in 
prayer’ and others that get transitivity by means of prepositions, such as jalasa ‘he 
sat down’: jalasa ’ila: ’ahadin ‘he sat down with someone’. Especially the prep- 
osition bi- ‘with’ gives the verb a transitive meaning: ga:ma ‘he stood up’: ga:ma 
bi-fitlin ‘he stood up with doing something’, i.e. ‘he undertook something’. The 
transitive verb may govern objects in the accusative and/or objects annexed by 
prepositions. e.g. one accusative object: ’ata: ?ahadan ‘he came to someone’, two 
accusative objects: ’a:ta: ’ahadan Say’an (causative stem IV of ’ata:) ‘he 
brought someone something’, one preposition: rayiba fi: Say’in ‘he desired some- 
thing’ etc. 


Negatives of the Verbal Phrase 
CA has a complex system of negatives: yayru is employed with nouns (see p. 
197), ma:, la:, ?in, and laysa with both nominal and verbal phrases, /am and lan 
only with verbs. 

la: is the negative of the imperfect (indicative and subjunctive): fa: yaktubu ‘he 
does not write’, li-kay-la:; yaktuba ‘in order that he does not write’. With the jus- 
sive fa: serves for prohibition: /a: tajlis ‘don’t sit down!’, with the perfect for a 
negative wish: la: fudda fu:-ka ‘may thy teeth (lit. mouth) not be broken!’. 

lam with the jussive (apocopate) denotes a negative past tense: /am yaktub ‘he 
did not write’. 

lan followed by the subjunctive, marks a negative future: lan yakutba ‘he never 
will write’. 

ma: is more expressive than /a: or Jam and negates the occurence of an action 
as a whole, not only in a certain case: li-tundira gawman ma: ’?ata:-hum min 
naéi:rin min qabli-ka ‘in order that thou warnest a people to whom before thee 
never a warner has been come’, ma: yuzakka: {-’insa:nu bi-Saha:dati ’ahli bayti- 
hi: ‘aman is not declared righteous by the evidence of his own household’. 

?in as a negative is rarely used; it is sometimes combined with ma: (ma: ?in), 

laysa may be combined with verbs: lastu *aqsidu l-harba ‘I do not intend to 
make war’. 


Optional Accusatives Governed by the Verb 


The Internal Object 

Every transitive or intransitive verb can take an internal object which consists of 
a verbal noun in the accusative, usually belonging to the same verb. When it stands 
alone, it lays emphasis on the action itself: na:ma nawman ‘he slept a (real) sleep’, 
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also with the passive: duriba darban ‘he was struck (with) a striking’. Often the 
internal object is connected with a complement that expresses a special quality of 
the action: darabtu-hu: darbatayni ‘I struck him two strikes’, darabtu-hu: darban 
§adi:dan ‘I struck him (with) a violent striking’, nadéartu ?ilayhi naérata I- 
maydu:bi ‘I look at him the look of the angry, i.e. I gave him an angry look’. 


Adverbial Accusatives 

The function of the internal object has been enlarged by using verbal or abstract 
nouns as well as nouns denoting time, place or measure, This sort of accusative 
may be interpreted as an adverbial phrase, denoting 


1 time: sa:ra yawman ‘he traveled for a day’; 
place and direction: wada‘a sayfa-hu: ja:niban ‘he put his sword aside’; 

3 motivation: (i)nsaraftu maxa-fata §-Sarri ‘I tured away from him for fear 
of evil’; 

4 mode: dahaba masyan ‘he went away walking’; 

5 specification: za:dat-ni: ru’yatu-hu: yadaban ‘looking at him increased me 
in rage’. This usage of the accusative has been transferred to the nominal 
phrase (see p. 214). 


Additional Predicative Clauses 

The verbal phrase may be enlarged by an additional predicative phrase which de- 
scribes an attendant contemporaneous circumstance. The additional predicative 
phrase, traditionally called circumstance clause, is basically an enlarged nominal 
clause connected with the main clause by wa- ‘and’: ‘a:dat Zaynabu wa-hiya tab- 
ki: or ‘a:dat Zaynabu wa-hiya ba:kiyatun ‘Zaynab returned (and she is) weeping’. 

In most cases, it is possible to transform the basic structure by deletion of wa- 
together with the following reference pronoun. Then the predicative adjective or 
participle is changed into the accusative: ‘a:dat Zaynabu tabki: or ‘a:dat Zaynabu 
ba:kiyatan ‘Zaynab returned weeping’. 

The immediate annexation of the predicative verb is possible, in particular after 
verbs of motion as well as verbs of beginning and continuation. Some of such 
verbs lost their intrinsic meaning and gained the function of modifiers: fa-’asbaha 
yuqallibu kaffay-hi ‘then he came into the morning wringing his hands’, i.e. ‘then 
he got into a situation that he wrung his hands!’. 

There exist two other types of circumstance clause. One describes a situation 
simultaneous with that of the main clause, but resultant from an anterior action; it 
is annexed with wa-qad plus perfect: ma: la-na: ’alla: nuga:tila wa-qad ?uxrijna: 
min diya-ri-na: ‘why should we not fight, since we have been driven out of our 
dwellings?’. The other describes a subsequent action intended at the time to which 
the main clause refers: @umma naza‘at Biya:ba-ha: taytasilu ‘then she took off her 
clothes in order to wash herself”. 

The circumstance clause may also refer to the object: ?axrajna: |-asa:ra: wa- 
hum mutriqu:na rw u:sa-hum ‘we brought out the prisoners while they bowed 
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their heads’, marartu bi-l-mar’ati wa-hiya ja:lisatun ‘1 passed by the woman 
while she was sitting’. A similar construction is found with verbs denoting ‘make, 
let be, find, regard, call someone/something such and such’. They take an accusa- 
tive object and an attendant predicative noun or a predicative verb referring to the 
object: ma:-6a: huwa I-ladi: yaj‘alu-ki tabki:na ‘what is it that makes you (f.) 
cry’, wajadna: !-gawma ra:ji‘i:na min-a §-Sa° mi ‘we found the people returning 
from Syria’. 


Subordinate Clauses 

Beside the attributive and predicative clauses, CA mainly distinguishes three 
kinds of subordinate clauses: (1) adverbial clauses annexed by a conjunction; (2) 
object, subject and other complement clauses which may be replaced by a verbal 
noun; (3) conditional clauses. 


Adverbial Clauses 

There are some conjunctions followed by a subordinate clause : the temporal con- 
junctions lamma: ‘after’, °i6 ‘when, as’, hatta: ‘as long as, until’, bayna-ma: 
‘while’, the final conjunctions /i- (/i-’an), kay (li-kay) ‘in order that’ and the rel- 
ative hay@u ‘where, inasmuch as’, In most cases a verbal clause follows: yadiba 
la:hu Salay-him hay@u lam yatta‘igu: ‘God was angry with them inasmuch as 
they did not accept warning’. In a final clause after li-, kay and hatta:, the verb 
comes in the subjunctive: fa-sbiru: hatta: yahkuma lla:hu bayna-kum ‘so take pa- 
tience until God will decide between youl’. 


Clauses Replacing a Verbal Noun 

Clauses headed by ’an, ?anna or, sometimes, ma: substitute verbal nouns in every 
possible position within the sentence and may be substituted by them. The particle 
an introduces a verbal clause, ?anna a nominal clause of which the subject noun 
immediately follows in the accusative: balaya-ni: >anna ’aba:-ka qad ma:ta = ba- 
laya-ni: mama:tu ?abi:-ka ‘(the message) that thy father died has reached me’ = 
‘(the message of) the death of thy father has reached me’. An action which is ex- 
pected is introduced by ’an plus the subjunctive: ?uri:du ’an °?adhaba = ?uri:du 6- 
éaha:ba ‘I want to leave’. In connection with prepositions these particles form 
conjunctions such as li--anna ‘because’, ba‘da ?an or ba‘da-ma: ‘after’, gabla 
?an ‘before’, ?ila: ?an ‘until’, ka-’anna ‘as though’. The latter introduces subor- 
dinate and independent clauses as well: ka?ann-i: ?an$uru ?ila: man la: haya?a 
la-hu; ‘I seem to look at one who has no shame’ and ka:na n-na:su ka’anna-hum 
la: haya:’a la-hum ‘the people behaved as if they were shameless’. 


Conditional Sentences 

The conditional sentence consists of two interdependent clauses asyndetically 
bound together. It has a characteristic structure in that the reference of the perfect 
verb to the past is neutralized for both of the two component clauses. Instead of 
the perfect the apocopate occurs with the same shift in time reference. The protasis 
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is marked by ’in ‘if’ or ?ida: ‘if, when, whenever’ (after the latter the apocopate 
is excluded), 


?in taxallafta ‘an-i n-nafi:ri ya‘tabir bi-ka yayru-ka 
‘if you stay away from departing into the battle, others will follow 
your example’, 

?inna-ma: l-mu’minu:na |-laédi:na °ida: dukira la:hu wajilat qulu:bu-hum 
‘The believers are just those who whenever God’s name is mentioned 
are afraid in their hearts’, 


The particle Jaw, also used for wish sentences, introduces hypothetical condi- 
tions. Normally in both component clauses the perfect or its negative counterpart 
lam yaf<al is used. The apodosis is frequently introduced by /a-: law ka:na ‘inda- 
na: ma:lun la-? a‘tayna:-ka ‘if we had money we would give you it’, law wajada- 
ni: na?’ iman la-ma: ’?aygqaéa-ni: ‘had he found me sleeping he would not have 
woken me’. 

The above-mentioned structure of conditional sentences comprises all inter- 
dependent clauses which imply a conditional relationship, i.e, clauses introduced 
by indefinite pronouns like mahma-, man and adverbials like mata:(-ma:), ?ayna(- 
ma:}, hay@u-ma: belong here, but also kulla-ma: ‘whenever’, and ma: ‘as long as’. 
Some examples: man daxala da:-ra ’abi: Sufya:na fa-huwa ?a:minun ‘whoever 
enters Abu Sufyan’s house will be protected’, wa-huwa ma‘a-kum ’?ayna-ma: 
kuntum ‘and he is with you wherever you are’. 
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12 Sayhadic (Epigraphic 
South Arabian) 


Leonid E. Kogan and Andrey V. Korotayev 


A group of languages known from numerous inscriptions and graffiti from South 
Arabia is traditionally called Epigraphic South Arabian (ESA). A. F. L. Beeston 
proposed to denote them as Sayhadic, (Sayhad being the name used by medieval 
Islamic geographers for the desert now called Ramlat al-Sab‘atayn). It was along 
the edge of this desert that most of the earliest attestations of these languages were 
found. 

This group is usually thought of as consisting of four languages: Sabean (Sab.), 
Qatabanian (Qat.), Hadramitic (Hadr.) and Minean. The latter is now also called 
Madhabic, as it was used not only by the Mineans but also by other communities 
of the Wadi Madha‘b (here traditionally abbreviated as Min.). 

The earliest Sayhadic (Sayh.) documents can be dated to the beginning of the 
first millennium BCE, Some sherds with South Arabian letters have been found in 
Raybu:n (Hadramawt) in the layers which could be dated by radiocarbon to the 
twelfth century BCE. A considerable number of informative Sayhadic (Sabean and 
Minean) texts are attested for the eighth century BcE. In the seventh century BCE 
the number of Sabean inscriptions rapidly increases. In this period Sabean was 
used not only on the Sabean mainland (i.e. in the region of Ma:rib), but also 
throughout the Sayhad region and even outside of it — in the Wadi Hadramawt, 
near the Red Sea coast and in Ethiopia. 

The end of Sabean control over most Sayhad regions led to the growing use of 
the local Sayhadic languages (Minean, Qatabanian, Hadramitic) retaining some- 
times a certain Sabean influence for a while. 

The Minean mainland was situated in the Wadi Madha:b. However, Minean 
was also used in the other kingdoms of this wadi. The fact that the Mineans were 
heavily engaged in the incense trade with the Mediterranean world, led to the ap- 
pearance of Minean texts in areas very distant from the Minean mainland itself, 
first of all in the territory of ancient Dida:n (modern al-‘Ula:), but also even in 
Egypt and the island of Delos. 

The Qatabanian mainland is the area of the wadis Bayha:n and Hari:b at the 
edge of the inner Sayhad desert. In the second half of the first millennium the area 
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under the control of the Qatabanian kings expanded significantly. As a result, the 
Qatabanian language area included the Southern Highlands adjacent to the Qata- 
banian mainland. 

Hadramatic was used in the Wadi Hadramawt itself, as well as in the area of the 
Hadrami capital, Shabwah, outside the wadi. The Hadrami kingdom controlled the 
main frankincense producing area in Dhofar (present-day Oman), where an im- 
portant Hadrami colony S'mhrm (Kho-r Ro:ri:) was established. 

At the end of the first century BCE, most of the western part of South Arabia was 
unified within the “empire” of the kings of Saba’ and dhu:-Rayda:n. Its creators 
were most likely the Himyarites (Hmyrm of the inscriptions), a tribe in the South- 
ern Highlands which started playing a very important role in South Arabian politi- 
cal (and linguistic) history from that time. Sabean became the official language of 
the Himyarites and came into use in most of the Southern Highlands. There is no 
doubt, however, that Sabean was not a vernacular of the Himyarites. 

The late second century BCE saw the end of the use of the Minean connected 
with the end of the Minean Kingdom. We can observe the formation in the former 
Minean linguistic domain (mainly in the area of Haram), of a specific dialect of 
Sabean with a rather weak influence of the Minean substratum and a stronger in- 
fluence of the Arabic adstratum (see c.g. pp. 237-239). By the end of the second 
century ce the use of Qatabanian also ceased due to the destruction of the Qata- 
banian kingdom under the blows of the Himyarite, Sabean and Hadrami king- 
doms. In the fourth century the Hadrami kingdom came to an end, conquered by 
the Himyarites, who brought their official language, Sabean, to this area too. 

In the second half of the first century BCE, beside the monumental script of the 
inscriptions, another, “cursive” (or “minuscule”), script of everyday documents — 
private letters, contracts, magic texts etc. - developed. Discovered only in 1973, 
this script has been extremely difficult to decipher. Only about two dozen minus- 
cule documents have been published and interpreted, out of an estimated number 
of more than 1,000. Almost all published minuscule texts are Sabean and date 
from the second-third centuries ce. Most of them come from the city of Nasha:n 
in the Wadi Madha:b. 

In the late fourth century CE the monotheistic period started. Because the pagan 
practice of dedications to the temples ceased, the available Sayhadic documenta- 
tion from the fifth—sixth centuries is considerably reduced. The lexicon of mono- 
theistic (mainly Judaic and Christian) texts exhibit foreign influences, first of all 
Hebrew/Aramaic and Greek. The most recent Sayhadic (Sabean) documents were 
produced in the second half of the sixth century, the last dated Sabean inscription 
(C 325) being dated to the year 669 of the Himyarite era (559 or 554 cE). 

By now, a widely acknowledged linguistic periodization has been worked out, 
for Sabean only. Its history may be subdivided into archaic (the first millennium 
BCE), middle (first century BCE — late fourth century CE) and late or monotueiste 
— (up to the late sixth century CE) periods. 

Since, on the one hand, Sabean is by far the best-documented among Sayhadic 
languages and, on the other, they are all relatively close to each other, we thought 
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it convenient to take Sabean as the base of our description, Accordingly, linguistic 
phenomena quoted below without any special mark belong to Sabean monumental 
texts. Otherwise they are marked as Min., Qat., Hadr. or minuscule. 

Where sources of quotations are indicated, they are given according to the 
abbreviations in Beeston et al. 1982. 


Phonology 


Consonants 

Since we deal here with dead languages without oral tradition, it is practically im- 
possible to reconstruct the phonetic value of Sayhadic graphemes. Accordingly, 
we shall content ourselves with a conventional table of Sayhadic consonants based 
on their Semitic correspondences: 


b wom 
f 
t d t nir 
9 5 8 
33 Zz $ 
s? d 

y 

3! 
k g k 
x Y 
h Cc 
h > 


One of the most acute problems of Sayhadic phonology is that of non-emphatic 
unvoiced sibilants, transcribed here as 5’, s? and s*. Traditional Sabeology was 
deeply influenced by Arabic studies and believed that Sayhadic was especially 
close to Classical Arabic. Accordingly, these graphemes received the phonetic 
value observed in the corresponding Arabic cognates. Thus, s’/m ‘peace’ was tran- 
scribed as sim because of Arabic sala:m- and s*‘h ‘tribe, commune’ as <b because 
of Arabic Sa‘b-. Since Arabic has no third unvoiced sibilant, s? was conventional- 
ly transcribed §; most scholars thought it to have had a phonetic value close to § 
(our s?), but even a lateralized articulation was sometimes proposed, 

Nowadays, most scholars think that there is no special relationship between 
Sayhadic and North Arabian dialects. At the same time, the system described 
above obviously contradicts the data of those languages which do have three un- 
voiced sibilants, namely Hebrew and Modern South Arabian (MSA): 


Sayhadic Hebrew MSA 
s! x s 
s? § § 
s3 s s 
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Examples: Sayh. dbs! ‘honey’ ~ Heb. dabas, Jibba:li debs; Sayh. sb‘ ‘abun- 
dant, abundantly’ ~ Heb., Mehri sb‘ ‘to be satiated’; Sayh. ’s7r ‘to be bound with 
an obligation’ ~ Hebrew °sr ‘to tie’, Jibba:li ?sr ‘to hobble an animal’. Though 
some sporadic exceptions should not be neglected (see, e.g., Sayh. ‘s!y ‘to do, 
make’, which is obviously to be compared with Hebrew ‘sh), in the great majority 
of cases these correspondences are valid, and this is the notation that we shall fol- 
low in our chapter. 


Vowels 

Since the South Arabian system of writing is purely consonantal, we cannot draw 
any direct information about Sayhadic vowels. The existence of an u (most likely 
long) may be proved by Sabean variant spellings of the pl. 3 pronominal suffix - 
hmwi-hm (see p. 224), It is likely that beside the six vowels typical for many of 
Old Semitic languages (a, i, u, a:, i, u:), there existed also e: and o- resulting from 
the contraction of -ay and -aw-, It may be evidenced by such pairs of variant spell- 
ings (belonging to the same period and often even to the same text) as byn/bn ‘be- 
tween’ or @wr/Or ‘bull’, in which the latter represent the historical spelling of the 
actual [*be:n (< *bayn-), @o:r- (< *@awr-)]. 


Peculiar Phonetic Phenomena 

Sabean # corresponds to s! of other Sayhadic languages in the prefix of the caus- 
ative verbal theme and in pronominal morphemes of the 3rd person (-hw versus 
-s'w etc.). 

A comparatively frequent merger of @ and 5 is attested, e.g. ks ‘summer season’ 
beside (the etymologically correct) ky@; @lm ‘statue’ versus sim etc. (However, it 
may be explained partly by a mere confusion of letters for s and @.) In minuscule 
documents etymological @ is reflected as d, e.g. dbyt ‘young she-camel > sack 
made of its hide’ (~ monumental @byr), mfdr ‘a measure of capacity’ (~ monu- 
mental m/f@r). It seems that minuscule script had no letter for @ at all. 

s? is often reflected as s in late Sabean, e.g. ms'nd ‘inscription’ instead of 
ms*nd, s'n “up to, next to, by’ instead of s°n etc. This process is also attested for 
the Haramic dialect of middle Sabean (e.g. ’ks‘wt ‘clothes’ vs. standard Sabean 
ks*wy ‘clothing’ ). 

n is sporadically assimilated to the following consonant, e.g. yérn (beside 
ynérn) — impf. from nér ‘to atone’; mdh (beside mndh) ‘tutelary deity’, ?fs’ (be- 
side °nfs?) — broken plural of nfs! ‘soul’. 

Sayhadic @ is often reflected as s? in Hadramitic texts (especially from Wadi 
Hadramavt itself), e.g. s7/s? ‘three’ (~ Sab, s7/@). 

Some cases of Hadramitic 9 corresponding to Sayhadic 5? are also attested (e.g. 
mé@nd ‘inscription’ vs. Sayh. ms*nd or k6? ‘to command’ versus Qat. ks*’). 

Metathesis is a comparatively frequent phenomenon in Sayhadic, e.g. variant 
forms ?wld?lwd and ?wyn/’ywn, both broken plurals from wid ‘child’ and wyn 
‘vineyard’ respectively. See further k/mt/kmilt ‘kind of insects’, Min. s7m7l/s” ml 
‘northwards’ etc. 
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An interesting phenomenon is the so-called “parasitic” A, i.e. non-etymological 
glide A appearing in a number of morphemes (mainly affixes and particles). In 
Minean it is typical of the affixes of external plural (masculine and feminine), e.g. 
ymhn ‘days’ (pl. m. abs. < ywm (ym) ‘day’), ‘hrhn < ‘hr ‘noble’, ?n@ht-n (pl. f. 
determined < ?n6t ‘woman’ ), ‘dbht-y ‘reparations’ (pl. f. const. < “dbr) etc.; it is 
often found at the end of nouns in singular and broken plural in status constructus 
(see p. 227). Though it remains uncertain under what conditions this appears, it 
is thought that it was caused by a peculiar character of the stress (possibly even 
pitch). As for the examples attested outside of Minean, see bh’ ‘to enter’ (cf 
Semitic bw? ‘to come, to enter’); mhn (beside mn) ‘who, which’ (relative), which 
may be compared with Arabic dialectal mi:n etc. 


Morphology 


Pronouns 


Personal Pronouns (Independent) 

Independent personal pronouns of the 1st person are only doubtfully attested in 
the texts (sg. 1 °n in bnhw ?n, bnhw ?n ‘I am his son, I am his son’ [Gl 1782]; br°k- 
hn ‘it was myself who built it’ [J2353,3]; pl. 1 (?) in s'trw én ms?ndn ?n *brh 
‘we, Abraha, wrote this inscription’ [C541,3-4]). 

Forms of the 2nd person are extremely rare in monumental inscriptions (per- 
haps °¢ in Ramnn rhmk mr? >t ‘O Rahma:n! You are merciful; you are the lord!’ 
[Ry508,11]), but they are frequent in minuscule documents. Forms attested in 
published texts are as follows: sg. m. ?nt (variant °2): w-7t s2xin [-Fr“n nkt-hw ‘and 
you, take care about Fr‘n, his she-camel’ [A-40-4,3-5]; pl. m. ?ntmw; w-?ntmw f- 
1 ts't°ddnn |-hmw ‘and you (pl.), you should verify the calculations for them’ 
[YM11732,3]. 

Forms of the 3rd person are identical with the nominative forms of remote de- 
ictics: w-?wlw b-wfym hw? w-kl s?w‘-hmw ‘and they returned in safety, he (him- 
self) and all their companions’ [J631,13-14]; w-hmw f-n@rw mw<d ?grn ‘as for 
them, they remembered the promise of the Najranites’ [J577,10]. 

A number of 2nd person pronominal enclitics are attested in minuscule docu- 
ments: sg. -k, pl. -kmw (see below; -k also in monumental Qatabanian [J 367; 
2439,1] ‘bd-k ‘your /sg,/ servant’, ’5n-k ‘your /sg./ authority’). 

The suffix -n in a number of theophoric names may be regarded as the object 
enclitic of 1st person singular, e.g. Hm-n-ns‘r, which probably means ‘Protect- 
me-Nasr’ (imv. sg.) or pf. sg. 3m. from Amy ‘to protect’ + -n, see p. 235). 

Attached to nouns, enclitic pronouns denote possession ?xt-hn ‘their (f.) sisters’, 
minuscule bt-k ‘your (sg.) house’ etc. Attached to verbal forms, enclitic pronouns 
denote the direct object (mt‘-hmw ‘he has saved them’, Min. /-ys'sfd-s' t6ft ‘let 
the judgment bind him’ [R4728,1]), but they are also widely used for the indirect 
object: Sbh-hw Shh ‘he offered him [i.e. the god] a sacrifice’ [e.g. C461,2], xmr- 
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Table 12.1 Attested forms of pronominal enclitics 





Singular Dual Plural 
Sab. m. -hw, -h -hmy -hmw, -hm 
f. -h, -hw -hn 
Min. m, -s!, -slw -s1mn -sim 
f. «si -s'n 
Qat. m. -s!, -s!ww -s'my -sim 
f. -s!, -slyw 
Hadr. m. -s', -slww -s'mn, -s'myn, -s'my —-s'm 
f. -9 (-s3), -6yw (-s3yw) — -s'my 





hmw énmm ‘he [a deity] granted them rain’ [J563,11-12]. 

Pronominal enclitics are extensively employed, with prepositions: b-“m-hmw 
‘with them,’ Min. b-‘br-s!mn ‘regarding them both’; minuscule /-k ‘for you’, 
“brn-kmw ‘to you (pl.)’. 


Relative Particles 


Table 12.2 Attested forms of relative particles 








Singular Dual Plural 
Sab. m. &- by- "lw, ly, “Tht, 71 
f, at, t- éty "lt 
Min. m. é- by- *hl-, hl-, &l- 
f. ét étyn 
Qat. m. 6(m)-, dw- éw-, on dtw, ’wlw, ?1 (7) 
f. 3t(m)- &tw 
Hadr. m. - 
f. at 





These particles are used to introduce relative clauses (see p. 239) and in peri- 
phrastic genitive constructions: bkrin ét éhbn ‘the bronze young she-camel’ 
[C579,4—-5]; ?m@ln ?ly dhbn ‘the bronze images’ [J558,2]; fnwt-hw ét ts! qyn-hw 
‘his canal, which irrigates it [the palm grove]’ [C657,3]. They may agree in gender 
and number with the antecedent, but 5- often becomes generalized: ?bdtm 6-kwnw 
byn xms'nhn ‘irregulars who were between the two armies’ [J633,7-8], simtn ... 
65-s7ftt mr’ hmw ‘the statuette ... which she promised to their lord’ [J706,3-4]. 

Of interest are some nouns with 5- which are used without an antecedent like 6- 
> Sr ‘distant relatives’, 6-gb’n ‘document of property transfer’, 6-?mnt ‘person or 
thing under protection’ (cf. Ge‘ez za-manfas ‘spiritual’, za-lams leprous’ etc). 


Indefinite Pronouns 

mn (6 ...) ‘somebody’, someone’, mhn ‘something’, ?hnn (?hnm) ‘whatever, 
whenever, wherever’: w-mn-mw ys*tr-hw ‘whoever destroys it ...” [R4091,1-3] 
(with enclitic -mw, see p. 237). 
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Nouns 


Nominal Patterns 
Examples of primary nouns: 


monoradical: f ‘voice, authority’; 

biradical: 57h ‘sheep’, gw ‘community, group’, ’b ‘father; 

triradical: rg ‘foot’, b’r ‘well’, s?ms! ‘sun’; 

from “geminated” roots: ‘m ‘uncle’ (pl. ?“mm), <r ‘mountain, hill-fortress’ (p1. 
rr); 

from “hollow” roots: ywm/ym ‘day’ (pl. ?ywm), @wr/@r ‘bull’ (pl. ?@wr), byt/bt 
(pl. ’byt) ‘house’, ky@ ks ‘summer season’; 

quadriradical (not very frequent): ?rby ‘locusts’, ‘g/m-t ‘breakwater’, kwkb 
‘star’, glgl-n ‘sesame’ (minuscule) and some others. 


The following types of derived nouns are recognizable (shf ‘to write’ is the 
sample root): 

shf s*rh ‘safety, deliverance’ < s’rh ‘to deliver’; dbh ‘victim’ < dbh ‘to slay’ 
etc. It is often augmented with -t: nfl-t ‘accident’ < nfl ‘to fall in battle’, blw-t ‘fu- 
nerary monument’ < b/w ‘to construct a tomb’. In nouns derived from roots with 
the first radical w this consonant may be dropped, and -t is usually added: z‘ ‘con- 
trol’ < *wz‘, cf. wz ‘title of commander’, kh/kh-t ‘order, command’ < wkh ‘to 
command’; hb-t ‘gift’ < whb ‘to give, to grant’, 

5-y-hf: ‘seal’ in xytmn ‘two seals’ (minuscule); sh-y-f— attested in s/ym ‘statu- 
ette’, probably a diminutive [*kutayl-] from sim ‘statue’. 

t-shf(-t): some verbal nouns (presumably from the themes *sahhafa and *ta- 
sahhafa: t-hrm ‘ritual prohibition’ < hrm ‘to prohibit’; t-@wb ‘completion of a 
work’ < @wb ‘to complete’; t-kdm ‘attack’ < tkdm ‘to attack’; t-nxy(-t) ‘confes- 
sion’ < ft-nxy ‘to confess’; cf. also some concrete nouns like t-bk/ (t-bkl-t) ‘plan- 
tation’ < bkl ‘to lay out ...’; ?n@ ‘women’, Qat. thmy ‘wall’. 

n-shf: n-hkl ‘specially’. 

shf-: 5fr’-n ‘ill-smelling plants’. 

m-shf{-t): denotes a large range of meanings (place, time , instrument, etc.) m- 
sPl ‘oracle’ < s?I ‘to ask’; m-sdk ‘documentary proof of ownership’ < sdk ‘to 
claim proprietorial rights over something’; m-s'ky ‘irrigation’ < s'ky ‘to irrigate’; 
m-dbh-t ‘altar’ < dbh ‘to slay’. Active and passive participles of various themes, 
m-nsf ‘servant, temple personnel’ < nsf ‘to perform rites’ etc. 

shf-n: xmj-n ‘disorder’, xmr-n ‘concession, gift’, Min. rgi-n ‘time(s) [multi- 
plied]’. shf-y(t) — (?) ghmy ‘last part of the night’, grby ‘worker in stone’, Qat. 
ywm-y-t ‘date’. 


Gender 
The two genders are masculine and feminine. The latter is usually unmarked. The 
most common feminine ending is -t. It is used for deriving nouns denoting female 
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beings from the masculine: 7b/-t ‘she-camel’ < °b/ ‘camel’; ?/-t ‘goddess’ < 7/ 
‘god’; bn-t ‘daughter’ < bn ‘son’ etc. A number of feminine nouns have no -t: yd 
‘hand’, “yn ‘eye’, Agr ‘city’ etc. A number of nouns without -t are feminine since 
they may be applied to females only (yd ‘menstruating woman’, nfs’ ‘woman in 
childbed’ ). For the masculine with the ending -t see x/f-t ‘viceroy’ which may be 
a loanword from Arabic xali:fat-. Grammatical gender is very stable and only very 
few nouns are suspected to be attested in both genders: nx! ‘palm grove’; nfs! 
‘soul’ (attested mostly as f., but apparently m. in /-ymtn nfs!-hw ‘let him die’ 
[Ra42,13]). Note that the word frs! certainly denoted both ‘horse’ and ‘mare’ 
(ymin frs'-hw ‘his horse would die’ [J649,21-22]/frs‘m dt Shbm ‘a mare of 
bronze’ [J752,7--8), thus belonging to the same group. In Qatabanian ywm ‘day’ 
and ‘m ‘year’ may be used as feminine (7. (f.!) ywmm ‘one day’ [e.g. R3854,6— 
7}, ‘mm s7l6tm ‘third year’ [Bron/MB8,2]). 


State 
Three states of noun are attested in Sayhadic: absolute, construct and determinate. 

1 A noun which is neither the possessed in the genitive construction nor de- 
termined by the article is in the absolute state, It may have no special marker (?s'd 
‘soldiers’), but much more often (especially in Sabean) it is marked by -m, “mi- 
mation” (slm-m ‘a statue’ ). 

The mimation is unpredictable in many cases, so that only some trends of its use 
may be detected, Thus, it is usually lacking in words denoting the seasons of the 
year: n’°d ?@mr-m ... bky@ w-d@ w-srb (but!) w-mly-m ‘abundance of crops in 
summer, and spring, and autumn and winter’ [C174,3]; contrast n°d ky@-m w-srb- 
m abundance of summer and autumn harvests’ [J651,48]. 

Numerous adverbial expressions derived from nouns very often exhibit -m (e.g. 
dwm-m ‘forever’; dr-m ‘to saturation’, s?b‘-m ‘abundantly’ etc.). 

2 A noun which is either the possessed of the genitive construction or is fol- 
lowed by a pronominal suffix appears in its bare form, the construct state: ?b“/ byt- 
hmw ‘the lords of their house’ [e.g. R3991,21—22]. Qat. rd? s?ms'-s' ‘the help of 
his sun-goddess’ [R3856,4], Hadr. wid-@ ‘her children’ [e.g. Rb645,3]. Minean 
may have a special marker of the possessed, namely -h: b-?mr-h Nkrh ‘by the or- 
der of [the deity] Nkrh’ [MAFRAY/Darb as-Sabil,5], b->wOn-h mhrm-h dln 
‘(with )in the boundary stones of the sacred enclave of (= for) the ill people’ [lines 
6-7]. In such cases the possessed itself is in the genitival position as above (cf. in 
the same text ykwn ?w@n (without -h!) mhrmn ‘the boundary stones of the sacred 
enclave are established’ [lines 2-3]). Nouns in the construct state are also found 
before relative clauses (see p, 240). Unlike Arabic, more than one possessed can 
precede a possessor, e.g. x1 w-mkm T?lb ‘the strength and the power of T’/b’ 
[C2,8]. 

3 In the definite state the marker of definiteness for singular nouns, broken 
plurals and feminine external plurals is a postpositive article -n (in Hadramitic 
mainly -hn): hgr-n ‘the city’, Hadr. ‘kbt-hn ‘the fortification’. Nouns in the defi- 
nite state are used independently (b-wOn-n ‘at the border stone’), after deictics 
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(see p. 230), before relative clauses introduced by relative particles (see p. 240), 
before proper names (Hadr, s'r-hn ‘rmw ‘the valley ‘rmw’ [Ingrams 1,2]). Note 
that nominal subject is usually definite while nominal predicate is in the absolute 
state. 


Number 
Sayhadic has three numbers: singular, dual and plural (external and internal or 
broken). 


Forms of the Dual 
Absolute state: 


Sab, -n (-yn): (@ny) ?s‘n, ?s'yn ‘two men’ 
Min. -ny: shftny ‘two curtain walls’ 

Qat. -myw: ywmmyw ‘two days’ 

Hadr. -nyw: fhd-nyw ‘two cheetahs’ 


Construct state: 


Sab, -y: mlky S'b? ‘two kings of Saba’’ 

Min. -y: rs?wy ?lhn ‘two priests of the deity’ 

Qat. -w, -y, -h (7): mlkw Ktbn ‘two kings of Qataba:n’; bhty blkm ‘two votive 
phalli of limestone’, (?) nfs'h-s'yw ‘two funerary monuments of hers’ 

Hadr. -y, -hy: ktby mlkn ‘two camel-riders of the king’, gs'mhy gn? Kit ‘two 
constructions of the wall of Kir’ 


-y may disappear when pronominal suffixes are added: bn-hw XK w-Y ‘his two 
sons X and Y’, Hadr. “yn-s'ww ‘his two eyes’. 


Determinate state: 


Sab. -nhn, -ynn, -nn, -ynhn, -ynhyn: hgrnhn ‘the two cities’, slmynn ‘the two 
statues’, bytnn ‘the two houses’, s*bynhn, s* bynhyn ‘the two commu- 
nities’ 

Min. -nhn, -nyhn: “ynnhn ‘the two eyes’, s?w nyhn ‘the two (temple) servitors’ 

Qat. -nyhn: mkmnyhn ‘the two meetings’ 

Hadr, -yhn, -yn: hndyyhn ‘the two Indians’, <rbytyn ‘the two Arab women’ 


The External Plural 

The masculine external plural is very rare in Sayhadic. In Sabean more or less cer- 
tain cases are restricted to the construct state, e.g. bn-w/bn-y ‘sons of ...’, >x-y 
‘brothers of ...’, xrf-y ‘years [in which] ...’; possibly also Awr-w ‘citizens of ...’, 
“hr-w ‘nobles of ...’ (the last two may be regarded, alternatively, as broken plu- 
rals). Forms of the absolute and determinate state are less certain, partly because 
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they often formally coincide with the respective forms of the dual (e.g. bn-n 
‘sons’, ?m-n ‘cubits’ < sg. ?mt, ?rb‘tn mnhn ‘the four hundred’ < sg. mt). 

Masculine external plural is more common in Minean: absolute ywm-hn ‘days’, 
xrf-hn ‘the years’; construct 7b-hw/?b-hy ‘fathers of ...’, xif-hy ‘gates of ...’. Note 
Qat. bn-wibn-y ‘sons of ...’, °lh-w/? lh-y ‘gods of ...’, ?x-y/?x-h ‘brothers of ...’, 
Hadr. ?Jh-y ‘gods of ...’. 

The feminine external plural ending in Sabean attested also in Qatabanian is -f 
(graphically indistinguishable from the singular and presumably differentiated by 
the quantity of the vowel, *-a:t- vs. *-at- or *-t-): 


>not ‘woman’ — pl. ?n@t, tkhdm ‘attack’ — pl. tkdmt etc. 

-ht (abs. and det.) in Minean and Hadramitic: srhht-m ‘upper parts of build- 
ings’, bh-ht-m ‘votive phalli’, ?n@-ht-n ‘the women’ 

-hty (const.) in Minean Qatabanian and Hadramitic: ’rd-hty ‘lands of ...’ 


Broken Plurals 

The following forms of the broken plurals are attested: 

shf < shf, shft (the first case homographic with the singular, but may have had 
a different vocalism, e.g. *sWhaf- or *siha:f-: ?hl < *?hl ‘kind of cistern’, ?/m < 
?Im ‘feast’; fnw < fnwt ‘secondary canal’. Note ?mm, a plural of ?mt ‘cubit’, which 
certainly points to an apophonic change like [*’ammatu ~ *?amamu]. 

shf-w: hwr-w (< hwr ‘citizens’ (coll.), “hr-w ‘nobles’ (cf. Qat. sg. “hr); note 
that at least some of these forms may be considered external plurals. 

s-w-hf(-t}: ?-w-mr ‘signal stations’; Qat. x-w-ll-t' ‘orders’; s-y-hf(-t): x-y-tm-t 
‘plots of cultivated land’; shf-n: hyr-n < hyr-t/hr-t ‘camp’; sh-w-f: dk-w-r < dkr 
‘male’; often in Qat.: xd-w-r < xdr ‘place of business’, xr-w-f < xrf ‘year’; sh-y-f: 
xm-y-s! < xms! ‘main army force ; xf-y-? < xP ‘sin’; xr-y-f < xrf ‘year’; sh-w-f-t 
°d-w-m-t ‘groups of serfs, dependent persons’; sh-y-f-t: xr-y-f-t ‘autumn seasons’, 
?d-y-m-t ‘groups of dependent persons’. 

?-shf: the most widespread pattern of broken plurals; it is probable that several 
patterns are behind this consonantal form (e.g. *’asha-f-, ?ashuf-, ?ashu--, 
-asa:hif etc.). Examples: ?-hgr < hgr ‘city’; ?-mlk < mlk ‘king’; ?nmr < nmr 
‘leopard’. 

>.shf-t: s'b’t < °?-s'b’-t ‘military expedition’, ?-xrf-t < xrf ‘year’; ?-shf-w: 
>.6kr-w < dkr ‘male’. 

mshf: most often from mshft, e.g. mybb < mybt ‘defensive work’, msdk < msdkt 
‘documentary proof’; also from mshf: ms!b° < ms'b? ‘way, road’; mshf-t: from 
mshf — mhfd-t < mhfd ‘tower’, mkbr-t < mkbr ‘grave, tomb’, 

External and internal plural markers may combine as in ?-hrr-t ‘freeborn wom- 
en’ < *hr-t (cf, m, ?hrr < hr), (7) ?-mlk-t ‘queens’ < mlk-t ‘queen’. A noun often 
has two or more broken plurals. Thus, about seven (!) forms of plural of xrf ‘year’ 
are attested; many of them are quoted above. A few nouns are thought to have sup- 
pletive plurals (?dm < ‘bd ‘client’, possibly ’s‘d < ’s‘/ys! ‘man’). Some “plural 
of plurals” are probably attested, in ‘bd ‘client’ ~ °dm ‘clients’ ~ °d-y-m-t/ 
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?d-w-m-t ‘groups of clients’. 


Case 

The Sayhadic case system remains practically unknown since in most cases the 
writing system did not mark case endings. We are strongly inclined to think that - 
w of the Sabean external plural construct bnw ‘sons’ is in most cases a nominative 
marker, while -y in bny (not followed by a pronominal suffix) marks the oblique 
case: bnw Grt ... hgnyw ‘the sons of (the clan) Grt ... have dedicated’ (J561,1-2] 
vs. (in the same inscription): wfy ?dm-hw bny Grt ‘the well-being of his servants, 
the sons of (the clan) Grt’ [lines 14~15]. Some exceptions are attested (though 
still less than ten percent), but most of these exceptions appear either to come from 
peripheral areas or to be relatively late (since the third century cE only). The same 
distribution might be supposed with respect to Qatabanian °/hw/?lhy (const.) 
‘gods of’. 


Adjectives 

The most frequent adjectival pattern is sh, e.g. rhk ‘far’, thr ‘pure’, fs” ‘conta- 
gious, epidemic’. Nisbas in -y, derived from common nouns, toponyms and ethno- 
nyms, are also common, 4yl-y ‘that belonging to kay/s (heads of tribes)’ < kyl, 
m‘rb-y ‘western’ < m‘rb ‘west’, s‘b’-y ‘Sabean’ < sb? ‘Saba’’ The singular fem- 
inine marker -t is attested in adjectives mostly in nisbes, e.g. s°ms!-hw ms*rky-t-n 
‘his sun-goddess, the eastern one’ [C572,2-3], but see also kdm-t in b-“$@t-hmw 
kdm-t-n ‘according to their previous demand’ [C541,94]. 

Both external and broken masculine plurals are attested for adjectives, thus 
?wid-m hn?-m [e.g. C352,10] beside ?wid-m hn?-n [e.g. F88,4] ‘healthy children’, 
Broken plurals from nisbas are very widespread; most of them employ triconso- 
nantal roots even when the adjective has more than three consonants, e.g. ?hmr 
‘Himyarites’ < hmyry; ’srh ‘Sirwahites’ < srwhy and even °?6n ‘Ma’dhinites’ < 
ny ény, Feminine external plural in -t is probably attested in hn?-t bn ?@rbhmw 
‘pleasing [crops] from their lands’ [R3966,9]. 

Forms of gradation are not found, with a possible exception of Minean °-sn‘ 
‘the strongest’ in kwnt dt gzytn °sn‘ kl gz[...] ‘this decree is the strongest among 
all the de[crees]’ [R3307,3]. For this pattern cf. also °-?xr ‘other’ > ‘another time’ 
and °-kdm ‘previous’ (beside kdm). 


Deictics 

There are two sets of forms for remote demonstratives. The first series is em- 
ployed when the noun is syntactically in the nominative. 

In non-nominative position a -t ending appears, thus hgb’y /-?lmkh hy-t ?rdn 
‘they (du.) handed over to [the god] ?/mkh that land’ [C376,10-11]; bn hw-t brén 
‘from that campaign’ [J636,38-39]; Qat. b-s‘my-t mkmnyhn ‘at those two meet- 
ings’ [R3566,10]. 

Demonstratives precede the nouns they qualify (usually definite). 4? Oyln ‘that 
lava flow’ [C323,3]; Qat. din ?s'trn ‘these inscriptions’ [e.g. R3856,5]. They may 
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Table 12.3. Nearer demonstratives 





Singular Dual Plural 
Sab. m.  6n ’In, dyn >In 
f. ét "lt 
Min. m. én hl, ?hit, ?hity 
f. ét 
Qat. m. 6n 5tn, tw 
f. &t 


Table 12.4 Remote demonstratives 





Singular Dual Plural 
Sab. m. b,hw’ hmy hmw 
f. h’, hy’ hmy hn 
Qat. m. — s'w s'my sim 
f. si 
Min. m. — s'w-t(? oblique) sim 
f. s'mt (7) 


be the subjects in nominal clauses (the nominal predicate usually in the absolute 
state): 7it’?-herm w-bd‘m gr? ... Krb’l ‘these are the towns and territories which 
Krb?] walled’ [R3946,I]; Qat. w-dn ?byt w>rdt kny w-‘s'y w-s?’?m Yémrmlk ‘and 
these are houses and lands which Yémrmlk has acquired, and took into possession 
and bought’ [R3858,5-6]. 


Numerals 


Cardinals 
Sayhadic cardinal numerals from one to ten exhibit two forms, namely with -t 
ending and without it; in the list quoted below the former is given first. 


1 ?hd/?ht, ?hdy. In Qatabanian td/tt and ‘s!tn-m, in Minean ‘s’t (beside *hd; 
treated as 11 by some scholars). 

2 Ony/Onty, Oty, Ot; Qat. Onw, Note also ky (kly), f. KP ty, e.g. kly Pdmynhn 
‘the two rebellions’ (¢’dm in the dual det.). 


3 s%l@/s7l@t (archaic Sab., Qat., f. s?hlOt in Min.); the rest of Sab. 6/0/0161; 
Hadr. 57/6 (s7ls?)/s16t (s7lst). 

4 ?rbSPrb‘t, 

5 xms/xms!'t. 

6 s'd@/s'dOt (archaic Sab., Min, and Qat.; s/6/s/@t the rest of Sab.). 

7 s'b°s'b‘t. 

8 Omny/Omnyt (archaic Sab.); Omn/Omnt, Omt (the rest of Sab.). 

9 ts!/ts!t, 
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10. ‘s?r/<s?rt. 
11 *hd “s?r. 
12 Ony ‘s?r etc. 


Note that ‘s?v in these forms is invariable and does not depend on the gender of 
the enumerate (e.g. ?rb‘-‘s’r and ?rb‘t-°s?r). 

Twenty is “sry, the rest of the decades are formed by adding -y to the respective 
form in the first decade (6/@y ‘30’, xms'y ‘50’) etc. In Minean forms endings in 
-hy are attested, thus *rb‘hy ‘40’; cf. also Hadr. ts‘“hy ‘90’. The order of elements 
in compound numerals (each preceded by w-) ascends from units to thousands 
(see examples below). 

Forms with -¢ occur with masculine nouns, forms with zero ending with femi- 
nine ones (exceptions are 1, 2, 11 and 12). The noun counted, always in the plural 
(except for 1 and 2), appears after the numeral. As a rule, numerals up to 100 are 
in the construct state, the noun in the absolute with mimation: 6/6¢ °>wrxm ‘three 
months’, 6/9 ’?brkm ‘three rainy seasons’ < drk (f.), Qat. td ‘sr >nxlm ‘eleven 
palm groves’; the noun without -m: Min. xms! ?mh ‘five cubits’ (sg. ’mt), Hadr. 
Omnwt ?fhd ‘eight cheetahs’. If the noun is definite (rarely found) the numeral also 
has a -n: 6/6t-n ?slm-n ‘the three statues’. ‘100° is mt (pl. m7’, nn, net, m?nhn; 
Min. mt, mh, Hadr. mh, Qat. mt). ‘1,000’ is 7Uf (pl. ??2f). In most cases hun- 
dreds and thousands are in the absolute state with mimation, so that the numeral 
should not be regarded as the possessed, but rather as an apposition: xms! m’tm w- 
610t °° fm ?s'dm ‘3,500 men’ [J665,29-30]. Note an opposite case (the hundred in 
the construct state) in «ms! w-‘s?ry wart ?frs'm ‘125 horsemen’ [J665,30-31]. 


Ordinals 

The syntax of ordinals, which in most cases look like the corresponding cardinals 
(i.e. s716/-1, xms'/-t etc.; ‘first’ -kdm —is an exception), is in all respects identical 
to that of adjectives. However, they may precede the noun which they qualify (es- 
pecially if it is in the absolute state), cf. Onym/@l6m ywmm ‘second/third day’ ver- 
sus xms'n rb‘n ‘the fourth district’ [C435,3—4], xrf Wda?l ... s'd@n ‘the sixth year 
of [the eponym] Wdd’!’ [NNAG11,11-12]. 


Fractions and Distributives 

‘Half’ is probably attested as fkh in fkhm w-010 bitm &-rdym ‘three and a half’ bit- 
coins of full weight’ [G11361,2]. Other fractions are used extensively. Their form 
is shf from the consonantal root of the respective cardinal, e.g. rb“ ‘one-quarter’, 
sth ‘one-seventh’ etc. (note Min. s*lw@ in ‘d s*lw@ hgrn ‘up to one-third of the 
city’ (7) [R2774,2]). The plural of this pattern is *shf, it seems that fractions may 
agree both as masculine and feminine: contrast ?/t ‘s*r ‘one-tenth’ [R4995,l]Jand 
(Qat.) s4@¢ >xms'm ‘three fifths’ (J343A,3-4]. Of interest is Sab. mxms't ‘one- 
fifth (pl.)’. An interesting way of expressing fractions consists in using *sb* ‘fin- 
ger’, e.g. ?sb°m bn Omny ’sb* ‘one finger from eight fingers’, i.e. ‘one-eighth’ 
[C640,2]. 
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Distributives are expressed by the repetition of the cardinals, e g. (Qat.) ‘s?r 
“s?r xbstm ms?m L-ft tt ywmm ‘ten coins of full value for each day’ [R3854,6-7]. 
Note s7l/6t-’6 ‘for the third time’ [e.g. C366] (cf. Arabic hi:na-?idin ‘at that time’ ). 


Verb 


Root 

Consonantal roots may be classified into “sound” and “weak.” Sound verbs have 
three permanent radicals though a few have four (Qat. fdfd ‘to expand, improve’). 
Weak verbs contain w or y as one of the radicals, namely lw/y, Iw/y and IIIw/y. 
Verbs In and verbs with the second and third radicals identical also exhibit some 
special features. 


Themes 

Of course, neither sahhafa nor sa:hafa themes can be distinguished in writing 
from the basic theme shf. The existence of at least one of them can easily be 
proved by many semantically contrasting pairs like yf" ‘to raise up, to set up’ ~ yf* 
‘go up, rise’, xf? ‘to commit a sin, an offense’ ~ xf ‘to make amends for a sin’; 
kwn ‘to be, to exist’ ~ kwn ‘to go to help’. 

A theme shhf is attested in Minean: ’xxr ‘to impose’ (also xr); “lly ‘to raise, to 
lift’, fnrnw ‘to send, to credit goods’, frr‘ ‘to lift’, s’kky ‘to irrigate fields’, zwwr ‘to 
wall something’, impf. ymhhr- ‘to make a payment’. This theme is sometimes 
compared with the Arabic theme II (kattaba, reconstructed also for Sayhadic, see 
above); according to this suggestion, the graphic doubling of the second radical 
may represent its phonetic gemination (as in Arabic). We know, however, that a 
theme kata-:taba (kdtatdbd) is attested in Ethiopian (the so-called “frequenta- 
tive”), but the scarcity of Minean examples prevents us from drawing definitive 
conclusions. 

The basic meaning of the A-theme (s!- in non-Sabean Sayhadic) is the caus- 
ative: h-s'tr ‘to commit to writing’ ~ s'tr ‘to write’; h-wrd ‘to bring troops into the 
field’ ~ wrd ‘to go down; to fall upon the enemy’, Qat. s!-g2zm ‘to cause to decide’ 
~ gzm ‘to decide’. If the simple theme denotes a state, the h-theme may have a re- 
sultative causative meaning: hilf ‘to destroy’ ~ tf ‘to be struck dead, to perish’; 
Min. s!mlk ‘to make/proclaim a king’ ~ Qat. m/k ‘to rule, to be a king’. 

Two t-themes are attested, namely s-t-hf and t-shf. Their primary significance 
is reflexive and passive, presumably for *sahafa and *sahhafa respectively. 

Reflexive: /:-t-my ‘to protect oneself’ (~ hmy ‘to protect’); y-t-s" ‘to wash one- 
self’; t-sn* ‘to fortify oneself’ (~ sn* ‘to fortify’); s!-t-ky ‘to quench one’s thirst’ 
(~ s'ky ‘to irrigate’). 

Passive: s?-t-rh ‘to be saved’ (~ s*rh ‘to deliver, to save’), t-?tm/?-t-tm ‘to be 
mustered (~ ?#m ‘to bring together’); s'-t-my ‘to be named’ (~ s’my ‘to name’). 

These themes often appear as medial: x-t-dm ‘to get fields cultivated’; ts?ym ‘to 
appoint somebody (direct object) for oneself’ (~ s?ym ‘to appoint’), t-s'tr/s!-t-tr 
‘to write an inscription (direct object) for oneself’ (~ s'fr ‘to write’), Sometimes 
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the meaning is only slightly differentiated from that of the basic theme, e.g. s!-t- 
kf ‘to build a roof [for oneself]’ (~ s/kf ‘to roof’). Some t-shf and s-t-hf forms are 
reciprocal and may represent a *tasa:hafa theme: thrg (also hirg) ‘to beat one an- 
other, to fight’ (~ Arg ‘to kill’); tsr ‘struggle with one another’, 

The original (causative reflexive) meaning of the s/t- theme may be found in 
Minean s‘t-s‘k ‘to inform oneself’ (~ s!-s°k ‘to announce’). However, much more 
often this theme denotes seeking, asking for something e.g. s/t-yd* ‘to seek oracu- 
lar knowledge’ (h-yd‘ ‘to make known ); s!t-ws?° ‘to seek favor’ (~ h-ws?° ‘to 
grant favor’); s‘t-ml? ‘to demand oracular response (~ h-mi? ‘to grant a request’), 
s't-zr ‘to ask to visit’ (~ Arabic zwr ‘to visit’). 


Voice 

The distinction between active and passive must have been expressed by internal 
apophonic changes, thus having no representation in writing. Yet it is easily de- 
tected syntactically: mktr s'rk bn mhrmn ‘incense altar which was stolen from the 
temple’ [C30,4—5] vs. 6-ys'rkn mhrm-hw ‘one who robs his temple’ (C522,2]; wid 
l-hmw bnm ékrm ‘a male child was born to them’ [ J669,8-9] vs. ylm widt-hw 
Mga? It ‘a boy to whom Mga? It gave birth’ [C19,7-8]. 


Tenses 

There are two basic types of conjugation, prefixal and suffixal, traditionally called 
“imperfect” and “perfect.” Only forms of the 3rd person are found in monumental 
texts; some 2nd person forms are attested in minuscule documents, The 3rd person 
forms are as follows (on N-imperfects see p. 235): 


Singular Dual Plural 
Pf. Impf. N-impf. Pf. Impf. N-impf. Pf. Impf. N-impf. 
m.-Oy- yen -y yeueY ynn Ww y-.-w y-..-nn 
(Qat. -w) (Qat. y-..-wn) 
f. tt ten -ty t--y tenn Qat.-n t-..-nn 


Plural and dual endings of the perfect are extremely rare in Minean so that the 
respective forms coincide with the singular, After /- (see p. 236) prefixal y- is oc- 
casionally dropped (e.g. minuscule /-hslhnn ‘may they both put in order ...’ 
[YM11729,2—3], contrast /-yhslhnn [YM11732,2] in a completely identical con- 
text). 

No Ist person forms are attested (see, however, br?-k-h ?n (?) ‘it is myself 
who built it’ etc, in a peculiar (Sab.?) inscription from the Wadi Shirja:n [J2353]). 
The following 2nd person verbal forms are attested in published minuscule texts: 
pf. s‘tr-k ‘you wrote’, shf-kmw ‘you (pl.) wrote’ etc.; impf. t-mi? ‘you pay’, t-shf 
‘you write’ etc.; with -n: t-s'tnhr-n ‘you make a sacrifice’; t-s't°dd-n-n ‘you (pl.) 
check your calculations’. 

The perfect denotes both immediate and historical past action: Yhd? Ykf... br’ 
... byt-hw ‘Yehuda Yakkuf has built his house’ [B.ASwall,1], 2/9... bwrx 6-Mlyt 
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d-xrf Wdd? | ‘he was ill in the month &Mlyt of the year of [the eponym] Wda?!’ 
[J613,9-10]; a durative action in the past hws!y-hmw b-mP?t s'b‘t xryftm ‘they 
gave [French donnaient] them assignments during seven years’ [J647,26—27]; sel- 
dom a state without restriction of time: rhkt b’rm dt bn-hw ys't? bnn ‘the well from 
which they take water, is far’ [Hakir 2 = Gr40,2]. An example of optative perfect 
may be found in w-nkrm kwn 6n msdkn ‘and let this document be annulled’ [G1 
1533,11-12]. For the perfect in prohibitions, see p, 238. 

The imperfect denotes an action in the future: w-yz’n hwfyn ?slmm ‘and he will 
continue giving statues [J736,11] (also future in the past, e.g. w-s?ft-hmw ?Imkh 
Bhwn k-y‘thdn brwy-hw ‘and ?lmkh @hwn promised them that he would protect his 
two sons’ [J716,6—7]); an action without restriction of time: s!trnhn yrmyn b’rn 
‘the two inscriptions overlook the well’ [J539,4—5]. The imperfect preceded by w- 
is widely used to denote actions in the past which are regarded as consequences of 
other past actions (the so-called “‘consecutive construction”): w-b‘ww b-llyn hyrt 
*hbs*n w-yhrgn bn ?hbs?n ?rb° m’nm ?s'dm ‘they attacked the camp of the Ha- 
bashites at this night and killed of the Habashites 400 men’ [J631,29-31]. In mid- 
dle Sabean the imperfect without w- sometimes denotes past actions without any 
consecution: w-/-916m ywmm ybrrn ‘and on the third day [some of the tribe ...] 
came into the open [to fight]’ [J631,28]. 

In Qatabanian the indicative imperfect is usually preceded by b-: b-ys'fd 
xr{f]myw ‘he will complete two years [in office]’ [R3688,3-4]. 


Moods 

Monumental texts yield no imperative forms (a possible exception may be tksw in 
tksw ‘brm w@nn ‘avoid surpassing the boundary stone’ [R4088,1—2]). A few im- 
perative forms (sometimes augmented with -1) may be found in minuscule docu- 
ments: f-hmy hfn-k f-t\lm-n b-hmy ‘as for these two [documents], sign them both 
[t<lm-n b-hmy] as soon as they reach you’ [YM11749,2]; w-?nt f-s3xl-n “bd 6- 
Dwrm ‘and you, take care about the client of 6-Dwrm’ [YM11742,2]. 

In Sabean the imperfect is often augmented with -n (exact forms on p. 234). 
Though the exact distribution of N-forms and simple imperfects is still a matter of 
dispute, it may be observed that the N-forms are predominant in subordinate 
clauses (including relative), and in the jussive (see below): ‘s?r y‘s?rnn-hw ‘the 
tithe which they cede to him’ [G11438,5], w-mz’?-hmw mnérm ... k-yhsrn b-‘ly- 
hmw Krb?! Byn ‘and a warning reached them ... that Krb?! Byn was marching off 
against them’ [J643,26—27]; but see also w-bn-hw f-ybhdn mlkn ‘and it was from 
it that the king made a sortie’ [J576,4]. 

The prefix conjugation (alone or preceded by /- (x in Minean, / or A- in 
Hadramitic)) is often used as jussive—optative. It is impossible to say whether 
there was some formal difference between forms employed in such cases, and the 
normal forms of the imperfect. Examples: w-b-é&t ys3fn-hmw ?Imkhw widm ‘and 
because of that, may °?/Jmkhw grant them more children’ [J558,4); w-l-yz?n ?lmkh 
hwfyn-hmw ‘and may ?lmkh continue protecting them’ [J584,4]; w-/-yr°y @wrm 
‘let the bulls be pastured’ [Gr/Hadaka:n,]]. 
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An example of negative imperative (?/ + n-impf.): w-7/ t*yrn ?ys'n ‘do not do 
harm to this man’ [minuscule YM11742,3]. 


Infinitives and Participles 

The infinitive usually looks like the sg. 3m. of the perfect (e.g. shf, hshf, tshf etc.) 
with the exception of *sahhafa-theme, the infinitive of which is tsh/f-t), In Sabean 
-n is sometimes added to this bare stem, but its use is in most cases optional. Mi- 
mated infinitives are attested in Qatabanian: bn wfr w-‘s*k w-s'kh-m w-s'<hd-m 
6rbt-s’‘... from cultivating, and tilling, and setting in order, and taking care of his 
field’ [R3854,4—5]. 

The infinitive may appear in the position of the direct object: xmr-hw ?lmkh hrg 
[b?n ?lmkh ‘allowed him to kill the lion’ [Ry538,28] and with prepositions (very 
often with / to denote purpose: w-yns” ?s!m l-mt* kny-hw ‘and every man rose in 
order to protect his property’ [R3945,2]). 

Much more often, however, the infinitive functions as a finite verbal form. In 
this case the (nominal or pronominal) subject which follows it seems to be in the 
nominative: xmr-hmw, tw w-s'twfyng hw’ brkne b-wfymz ‘he [the deity] grant- 
ed, them, the coming, and the taking placey of that; monsoong without 
accidents,’ [E22/1]; s‘t?win hw? w-?kwl-hw ‘the return of him and his kayls’ (lit. 
‘the returning, he and ...’) [J577,15]. 

The infinitive is used in the so-called “infinitive chain,” a series of homo- 
geneous verbal predicates, in which only the first member is a finite verbal form. 
The remaining verbs are in the infinitive, with or without -n (the last member of 
the infinitive chain usually has -n). Examples: t-nxyt w-indrn l--lh-h ‘she con- 
fessed and did penance to her god’ [R3957,2-4]; w-ykm‘w w-hb‘In hgrnhn ‘and 
they overthrew and seized the two cities’ [J576,8]; w-@brw w-hb‘In w-km‘ w- 
hs'h‘n ‘and they destroyed, seized, overthrew and forced to capitulate’ [J576,4]. 

The patterns of active and passive participles of the basic theme are shf and mshf 
respectively: s‘b’>m I-sm Rhmnn ‘fighting for the name of [the god] Rahma:n’ 
[Ry520,8], mhmy ‘irrigated’ {in J550,1]. For a passive participle shf see probably 
Hadramitic m‘/tn in s?b* bhhtm w-‘rkim m‘itm ‘seven [votive] phalli with torn out 
testicles’ [RbI/84no, 253a—e,2—4] (cf. Arabic m7 ‘to castrate’). Both active and 
passive participles of derived themes are poorly attested. For the causative theme 
see Qat. ms'nkrm bn bré-s! ‘one moving [the object] from its place’ [e.g. J350,4], 
Min. ms’mt°m W{nh]s'!tb w-kny-s'w k-Wd ‘consecrating Wnhs'tb and his property 
to Wadd’ [R3602,6-7]. mtrhm in Ramnn mtrhmn ‘the Merciful Rahma:n’ [F74,3], 
might be considered a participle of the t-theme, but it is likely to have been bor- 
rowed from Hebrew/Aramaic, 


Verbal Forms from Weak Roots 

In the imperfect of the basic theme from roots Iw, the first radical is dropped: yhb 
< whb ‘to give’; yrd < wrd ‘to go down’ etc. Conversely, the first radical is pre- 
served in corresponding forms from roots ly, e.g. yyf* < yf ‘to go up’. As for the 
derived themes, where we deal with contraction rather than with simple deletion, 
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forms with and without w are attested indiscriminately, though forms preserving 
w are somewhat more frequent: Awfy/hfy ‘to grant’, hw@k/hOk ‘to guarantee’ etc. 

In verbal forms from roots IIw/y the weak radical may or may not be preserved. 
The distribution of these forms is still under review. Those with w/y dropped are 
evidently more common: gz ‘to flow, pass’ (contrast sg. 3f. gwzt); hkh (also 
hkwh) ‘to finish off’; thwm ‘to rise with a claim’, ts?m ‘to appoint’ (the root s?ym); 
s't*n ‘to seek help’ (the root ‘wn). In the imperfect of the basic theme non- 
contracted forms do occur (ykwn ‘to be’, ymvrt ‘to die’) but not in the causative 
theme (see, however, Min. ys'hwr ‘to ordain’). 

Weak consonants are usually preserved in verbal forms with roots [IIw/y: pf. 
tw (pl. ?tww) ‘to come’, kny (f. knyt, pl. m. knyw) ‘to acquire’; impf. y’tw, ykny; 
h-theme: pf. h’tw, impf. yh’tw ‘to bring’, pf. hkny, impf. yhkny ‘to dedicate’. 
Forms with last radical dropped are relatively rare; see y’t (beside y’tw); Ard (be- 
side hrdw) ‘to satisfy’, hed ‘to make a grant of land’ < gdy (cf. gdyt ‘grant of 
land’). 


Adverbs and Other Parts of Speech 
Nouns (presumably in the accusative with -m) used as adverbs are discussed on 
p. 227. Adverbs proper are very rare (probably @mt ‘there’). 

The following are the most common prepositions: {- ‘for, to, until’, (k- in 
Minean, 4- in Hadramitic); b- ‘in (local, temporal), by , with’, bn ‘from’ (mn in 
inscriptions from Haram: mn mhrmn ‘from the temple’ [= 548,8] (see p. 221), byn 
‘between’, “m ‘(together) with’, “ly ‘on, above’, h(n)g ‘according to’, ‘d(y) ‘until, 
in’, ‘br ‘towards’, Compound prepositions (mostly with b- and bn) are very wide- 
spread in Sayhadic, e.g. b-‘ly ‘above’, bn-‘m ‘from’ etc. In Sabean -n is often add- 
ed to some prepositions without appreciable difference in meaning, e.g. ‘m-n, hg- 
n, ‘br-n etc. In Qatabanian forms with -w generally correspond to Sabean forms 
with -y, thus “fw, ‘dw. 

Some enclitic particles are attested (especially often in Qatabanian): -mw (-m), 
Min., Qat. -’y. Though in most cases their exact function remains obscure, some 
examples of evident semantic contrast between forms with and without enclitics 
may be quoted: b-mw Awt wrxn ‘in that very month’ [e.g. J653,13-14] versus b- 
hwt wrxn ‘in that month’ [e.g. J627,8]. Note the deictic particle r° ‘behold!’. 


Syntax 


Word Order 

In sentences with a non-verbal predicate (which may be a noun, an adjective, a 
deictic pronoun or a prepositional phrase), the first position is most often occupied 
by the subject, though the opposite is not infrequent, especially in decrees, Exam- 
ples: 
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(Qat.} w-tbnn sim s*°bn ms? wdn w-tbnn ‘and the landowners are (s'm ‘they’ is 
used as a copula) the community, the council and the landowners 
[themselves] [R3566,5]; 

Ohrn ... s'xlm w-nfkm ‘the document ... is binding and having legal force’ 
[C376,12-13]; 

b-‘ly-hw @wrm ‘there is a [bronze] bull on it’ [J713,6]; 

vs. (Qat,) ?stdm ‘Imw b-6n fthn ... Ysr°m 6-yrbm [etc.] ‘Ysr°m 6-yrbm etc, are 
the people who signed this decree’ [R3566,23-24]; 

f-br?m mh§ mn ‘and the seller is not guilty’ [R3910,6]. 


In verbal sentences the subject usually heads the sentence if it is at the begin- 
ning of an inscription: ?mt?lmkh s'b’yin ... hknyt ... ?mt?lmkh, the Sabean wom- 
an, has dedicated ...’ [J706, 1-2]. Otherwise the normal word order is VSO: w-tkn‘ 
Yrm ... ?mr-hw ‘and Yrm convinced his lords’ [C315,8-9]. The indirect object 
usually comes before the direct one: hwfy l-mr?-hmw hknyt-hw ‘he has given to 
their lord his offering’ [J664,7-8]. 

Any part of the sentence may be put before the verbal predicate for topicaliza- 
tion. The verb in this case is usually introduced by f-: w-hmw f-hmdw xl w-mkm 
T’lb Rymm ‘as for them, they praised the strength and the power of T’lb Rymm’ 
[C2,7-8]; w-b‘d-hw f-ysb’w b-‘ly ?rd Mh’ nfm ‘it was after this that they waged 
the war against the land of [the tribe] Mh? nfm [J576,6]. 


Agreement Rules 
Qualifiers agree with nouns they qualify in gender, number and state (see pp. 225, 
230, 230 and 232). 

An agreement in gender and number between subject and predicate is normally 
observed: s*ftt-hw ?mt-hw ‘his maidservant promised him’ [J717,4—-5]; t?wly 
mr’ y-hmw ‘their two lords returned’ [J581,5]. 

Pluralis majestatis is common in Himyarite (but not Sabean) royal inscriptions: 
S*rhb? lL YFr mlk S'b°? w-d-Rydn ... “dbw “rmn ‘S*rhb’l ¥‘fr, the [Himyarite] king 
of Saba’ and Dhu:-Rayda:n etc. have repaired the dam’ [C540,1-6]. Verbs in the 
plural instead of the dual occur sporadically in archaic Sabean (w-kwinhn ... I-yk- 
wnw b-‘ly mb‘ T’ lb ‘and let the 2 kayls be in charge of the property of [the god] 
T’lb)’ [R4176,5], whereas in middle Sabean this becomes a marked trend, thus 
?erm w-S*rhm dy &-Byn hqnyw ...‘?grm and S*rhm, both of (dual!) [the clan] &- 
Byn, have dedicated (pl.) ...’ [J720,1-2]. The verb kwn ‘to be, to occur’ is often 
used without agreement with the subject, e.g. xwm w-‘ws! w-mwtt kwn b-’rdn 
‘pestilence, plague and epidemic which took place in the land’ [J645,13-14]. 


Assertions/Negations 

Sabean kn, Minean s*kn introducing legal documents might be regarded as assev- 
erative ‘thus, certainly’. The same may be assumed for such combinations of par- 
ticles as [-k-d(y}, k-d-m etc. See further /- in mn l-yhmr[n] ‘indeed, whoever sells 
corn’ [C603a,3]; Qat. n- in n-/ ys'tfhwn ‘indeed, let them be governed’ [R3691,5]. 
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The most common negative particle is °/. It is used with the narrative perfect 
and imperfect (77 hyw |-hw widm ‘a child of his did not survive’ [Ry375,4]; Qat. 
°l stknw w-?l b-ys'knwn ‘they have not enforced and they will not enforce’ 
(R3566,14}]); in indirect prohibitions, also both with the perfect and the imperfect 
(71 s?lw ‘let them not lay claim’ [e.g, C611,5], ?/ y‘tnn ‘let them not neglect’ 
[R4176,1], Qat. 77 b-ys?tyt ‘may it not be sold’ [R4337B,19]). For the so-called 
“generic negation” see 7! ’s? [e.g.F70,3] followed by a verb ‘nobody should ...’ 
(lit. ‘no man should ...’); also 7/ /-Amw b-hw kl mwm ‘there is no water for them 
in it [the besieged castle]’ [E13/10]. 

The negative /hm/Im is found in Minean: Jhm ‘rb ‘let him not enter’ [R2803,1]. 
In texts from Haram the negative /m is attested (/m yyts‘l ‘he did not wash himself’ 
[e.g. C533,4-5]), which is thought to be a loan from Arabic. The negative particle 
d? (probably borrowed from Himyaritic) in some late texts: d@? gh’w ‘they did not 
return’ [C541,50]. Sab. yyr in yyr thrm ‘not pure’ [C523,6] also deserves mention. 

A possible example of an indirect question may be mrdm fs?m 6-7] mn s?°r k- 
m-hn }? hgr-hw ‘a contagious disease about which nobody knew what (k-m-hn) 
its remedy was’ [J720,12~14]. 


Coordination, Conditionals 

Coordination (both between single words and clauses) is expressed by w- which 
practically always precedes every element of the chain (except the first one): b- 
whym w-hmdm w-yhrm ... ‘in safety, glory, renown etc.’ [J616,29]. Only for Qata- 
banian do we have some exceptions: S*hr All... k@r kyn rs?w “mm @ntm ‘Shr Hil 
collected [sacred] taxes, was a kyn-official, performed priestly functions for a sec- 
ond year’ [e.g. R3540,1—3]). w- is also used as disjunctive and adversative: d-rhq 
w-qrb ‘which is far or near’ [e.g. J578,41]. Note also disjunctive ?w (f-’>w): “bdm 
f-’w ?mtm ‘a male or female slave’ [R3910,3]. 

Conditional clauses are introduced by hm/hmy (the latter especially in minus- 
cule) ‘if’. Apodoses may be preceded by w- orf: him 71 x6 f-hlt nfs'-hw 1-6 yhrgn- 
hw ‘and if he ts not arrested, anyone may kill him’ [R4088,4-6]; minuscule Amy 
krb I-k s'ISm 6-gleinm ... l-tmP s'I°tn ?bdim ‘if he delivers to you cargoes of ses- 
ame ... may you pay for this merchandise with an equivalent’ [YM11738,4-7]. 
Indefinite pronouns (see p. 225) may imply some shade of conditionality: w-/-wz? 
?Imkh xmr “bd-hw ... yamm ?hn-mw ys'b?nn ‘and may 7?lmkh grant his servant 
booty wherever they go on campaign’ [C407,27—28], w-yz?n hwfyn ? slmm k-mhn- 
mw yxmrn-hw ? dkrm hn°n ‘he will continue giving statues whenever (k-mhn-mw) 
he (the deity) grants him healthy male (children)’ [J736,11—13]. 


Subordination 

The conjunction k- (also combinations like k-6, k-n etc.) is employed to introduce 
object clauses: kwmw k-?] kwnw I-bny ‘kin ‘they claimed that they did not belong 
to the clan “Okin’ [F76,7]. Final and causal clauses may be introduced in the same 
way: tkhw ... s*°bn 6-hgrn Marm ... k-yhgrnn ... ot brktn l-Nws?m ‘the community 
of the city Mdrm ... has ordered that they should reserve ... this cistern ... to the 
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exclusive use of [the goddess] Nws?m’ [Rob Mail, 1-4]; w-kds'w b‘t Mrb k-b-hw 
qs's'm ‘they held a mass in the church of [the city] Ma:rib, as there was a priest in 
it’ [C541,66-67]. A widespread causal conjunction is /-kbly ‘since, because’: /- 
kbly 5-hxbt brk xrf 6-xrf Tb‘krb ‘because the autumn monsoon of the year of (the 
eponym) Tb‘krb failed to come ...’ [J653,5-6]. 

The following are the most common conjunctions of time and place: 


ywm ‘when’ (ywm hwst kl gwm ... ‘when [lit. the day in which ...] he gave legal 
status to every community ...’ [e.g. R3949]) 

mty ‘when’ (Min., Qat.) (mty yxdr xdrm ‘when someone establishes a trading 
stall’ [R4337A,13]) 

b<dn 6- ‘after’ (b‘dn 6-? dnw b-?s*bn ‘after they allowed the communities to 
depart’ [C541,76]) 

“dy (6.../ét...) ‘until’ (Fhsrw “dy dt m@?w “dy brrn ‘and they marched until 
they reached the plain’ [J576,5—6]) 

bré ‘where’ (bn bhrm bré hs*k-hw mr?-hmw ‘from overseas where their lord 
sent him’ [E28/1]) 


Relative clauses may be introduced by relative particles (see additional exam- 
ples pp. 225 and 235) or be asyndetic. In the first case the antecedent is in the de- 
terminate state (or in the absolute state with mimation) while in the second it is 
usually in the construct state. Examples: 


KI? s'dn w--n@n ? lw ys'tmynn?s'imw-.,.. ‘all the men and women who are called 
?stlm and ...’ [F76,2-3] 

?kny-hmw 6&-knyw w-yknynn ‘their possessions which they have acquired and 
will acquire’ [C94,6] 

hlO ymrn-hw drm b-xrfm ‘disease which strikes him once a year’ [J711,5-6] 

kl ms?b° s/b’w ‘all campaigns in which they took part’ [e.g. C2,10-11] 


If the antecedent is an indirect object (more seldom also a direct one) it may be 
reflected in the relative clause by the “resumptive pronoun”: b-mw ywmn 6-b-hw 
@hb-hmw ‘on the very day in which he returned (the answer) to them’ [J616,19- 
20]; Qat. ki ?fthm b-s'm-?l fth ... mikn ‘all decrees which the king has not decreed 
...” [R3566, 15]. 


Copular and Possessive Expressions 

In addition to personal pronouns (see p. 237), the verb Awn ‘to be’ often appears 
in the function of copula: w-kwa én w@nn w@n byn ... ‘and let this boundary stone 
be the boundary stone between ...” [C975,1—2]. For zero copula in nominal sen- 
tences see p, 237. Some possessive constructions with /- (also with kwn ‘to be’) 
are attested: 
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wifn ... 1-6-S'mwy ‘the land possession belongs to [the god] 6-S’mwy’ 
[Ist7626, 1]; 

l-kwn hmw?s'dn...w?nOn...l-byt...?[m]r’-hn ‘so that those men and women 
should belong to the house of their lords’ [F76,4—5]. 
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13 Ge‘ez (Ethiopic) 


Gene Gragg 


Ge‘ez (ga‘az, self-designation, etymology uncertain) is the oldest attested mem- 
ber of the Ethiopic Semitic language family. It is presumably derived from one or 
more forms of South Semitic brought from Yemen, probably in the first half of the 
first millennium BCE. We know in fact that there were trade relations between the 
South Arabian city states and the Ethiopian coastal and highland regions, and a 
South Arabian colony existed not far from the later Ethiopian capital Aksum, pa- 
leographically dated to around 500 BcE by monumental inscriptions of the Sabean 
type. However it is not possible to derive Ethiopic Semitic from any attested form 
of Old South Arabian. One may presume that Ethiopic Semitic evolved out of a 
South Arabian-based trade lingua franca. The substratum languages in this devel- 
opment presumably belonged to the Cushitic language family, and a number of 
important early loanwords from Cushitic are evident in Ge‘ez — but these are far 
from approximating the level of penetration of, say, English vocabulary by that of 
French at the time of Chaucer. Processes of piginization and creolization familiar 
from differentiation and development of language families elsewhere in the world 
undoubtedly played a role in the development of Ge‘ez — for example in the sys- 
tematization of the weak verb system and the regularization and partial lexicaliza- 
tion of the derivational class system noted below. However Ge‘ez maintains a 
level of morphological complexity inconsistent with any radical pidginization: 
maintenance of a (reduced) case system, a large inventory of internal plurals, 
most of the major inflectional and derivational categories of South Semitic. 

Ge‘ez disappeared as a spoken language probably some time before the tenth 
century CE, However it continues today as the liturgical language of the Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church, and was the only official written language of Ethiopia practi- 
cally up to the end of the nineteenth century. The corpus of written Ge‘ez material 
can be conveniently divided into three periods. 


Aksumite Inscriptions 

The core of this corpus is formed by about a dozen longish royal inscriptions in 
Ge‘ez (plus six in Greek), the most important of them from the king Ezana (per- 
haps mid-fourth century CE). Six of the Ge‘ez inscriptions are written in the Old 
South Arabian alphabet, two in non-vocalized Ethiopic, and four in the earliest at- 
testation of vocalized Ethiopic script. The earliest inscriptions of Ezana are pagan, 
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while the last few attest to the introduction of monotheism (presumably Christian) 
to the court at Aksum, There are also about thirty other short Aksumite inscrip- 
tions in vocalized and unvocalized Ethiopic — at least nine of them from a period 
before Ezana. 


Ge‘ez: Pre-1000 cr 

Although there are few if any extant manuscripts earlier than the twelfth century, 
scholars have isolated a core of Ge‘ez literature — the first texts drawn up to define 
and propagate Christianity in Ethiopia. These include the Ge‘ez translation of the 
Bible and accompanying apocrypha, liturgical texts, some lives of saints, some 
patristic fragments, and a version of the monastic Rules of Pachomius. The texts 
are almost completely ecclesiastical in nature, and most of them are translations 
or adaptations from the Greek (which in tum may be a rendering of a Hebrew or 
Aramaic original), The linguistic value of these texts arises from the fact that they 
were drawn up when Ge‘ez was still a spoken language, and they thus set the sty- 
listic, lexical, and syntactic parameters for all subsequent use of Ge‘ez. 


Ge‘ez: Post-1000 cE 

After a very obscure period of isolation starting with the collapse of Byzantium in 
the Near East, and continuing during the first centuries of Islam, Ethiopia reestab- 
lished contact with Egypt — from that time until 1945 the Metropolitan (abuna) of 
the Ethiopian Church would be an Egyptian cleric appointed by the Patriarch of 
Alexandria. There was a new flourishing of ecclesiastical literature of all genres 
(much of it translated from the Arabic, in turn translated from Greek, Coptic, Syr- 
iac, or other sources). In addition, an original secular or court literature arose in 
the form of royal chronicles, legal texts, even a sort of national epic (the Kabra 
Ndgdst ‘Glory of Kings’, an elaboration of the legend of Solomon and Sheba). A 
more popular magic literature also took shape, centered around the production of 
amulets and “magic scrolls” — a productivity that continued into the present cen- 
tury. Given the necessity of some knowledge of Ge‘ez for many court and eccle- 
siastical careers, a church- and monastery- based standard curriculum of studies 
was established, to which we owe, among other things, our knowledge of the pro- 
nunciation tradition of Ge‘ez. 


Phonology 

Our most direct source of evidence for Ge‘ez phonology is the pronunciation tra- 
dition, supplemented by what is known about the phonologies of the Ethiopian 
Semitic languages still spoken today. Neither of these sources guarantees accurate 
information about the pronunciation of Ge‘ez in the earliest sources. For the con- 
sonants at least, the fact that the writing system contains symbols for three conso- 
nants (§, 6, d) which are distinguished neither in the traditional pronunciation nor 
in any of the modern languages makes it clear that the traditional pronunciation 
shows a state of the language later than that of the earliest writing system. More- 
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over, the traditional pronunciation, which, since the Middle Ages, has represented 
a court-influenced Amharicizing tradition, does not have a distinct phonological 
representation for two characters, # and ‘ (pronounced as 4 and ”), which are pre- 
served in Tigrinya and Tigré. (Anecdotal evidence indicates that distinct pronun- 
ciation of these consonants was considered, at least by literati and the clerical elite, 
as “rustic” and “peasant-like”.) See p. 245 for the transcription values and prob- 
able nature of these consonants. 

Three important aspects of phonological representation, however, are not ac- 
counted for in the writing system: stress, consonantal gemination, occurrence of 
/a/ (as opposed to absence of vowel). No graphic representation of stress or gem- 
ination was ever developed in native Ge‘ez texts; and the vocalic system uses the 
same modification of the basic consonantal signs to represent consonant followed 
by /o/ and consonant followed by no vowel. For these phenomena we must rely 
wholly on a still imperfectly studied pronunciation tradition. In this chapter we 
will follow Leslau 1987 for stress, gemination, and shwa, to the extent that they 
are indicated there, otherwise Cohen 1921 and Makonnen 1984; Mittwoch 1926 
notes a large number of additional gemination patterns which still need to be in- 
vestigated. 


Consonants 
The consonant system of Ge‘ez is shown below. 


p t k k” : ? 
p t q qv 
b d g 2” 
f s § h h” h h 
§ d 
Z 
m n 
r l 
w y 


Labials: /f/ is the basic voiceless labial in Ge‘ez (as in Arabic and South Ara- 
bian). /p/, and the even more rare /p/, occur almost exclusively in loanwords, 
where they usually correspond to Greek fn. 

Emphatics: /p, t, s, d, q/ are all glottalized in Ge‘ez, as in Ethiopic Semitic gen- 
erally. 

Sibilants: The consonants corresponding to the graphemes (8) and (d) have 
merged respectively with /s/ and /s/ in the phonological system represented by the 
traditional pronunciation — and indeed in all modern Ethiopic Semitic. These two 
consonants are reflexes of a lateralized series (voiceless and glottalized) in Proto- 
Semitic, also attested in South Arabian. There is however no evidence either in the 
tradition or in Ethiopic Semitic what value these consonants may have had in 
Ge‘ez. For (d) the transcription value comes from the conventional representation 
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of the etymologically corresponding segment in Arabic and Old South Arabian. § 
is an older conventional representation of the Proto-Semitic voiceless lateral, and 
also of the grapheme which represents it in Hebrew. In some grammars and dic- 
tionaries, (8) is transcribed as ¥, since it frequently corresponds etymologically to 
Arabic /8/. There are however some major problems with this. In the first place, it 
is not certain whether, or at what periods (s) might have been pronounced as [8]. 
More seriously, this transcription could lead to confusion, since a genuine /§/ did 
develop in Ethiopic Semitic (mostly from palatalization of /s/), and a new graph- 
eme for it, properly transcribed as § was created by adding a diacritic to the graph- 
eme (s). Moreover, this (8) grapheme can occur in late Ge‘ez texts, usually in 
contemporary personal or place names. 

Laryngeals: /h/ corresponds etymologically to a velar or uvular spirant in 
Akkadian, Arabic, and South Arabian. However in the Ge‘ez pronunciation tradi- 
tion and in Ethiopic Semitic generally, it has merged with /h/. Presence or absence 
of glottal stop is not distinctive in initial position, although there is no way in the 
writing system to write a syllable-initial vowel without a preceding glottal stop (or 
glide if the preceding syllable ends in a vowel). Since it is not phonetically salient 
in the traditional pronunciation, no representation of initial glottal stop is given in 
this description. Note however the non-existence of a contrast between initial /a/ 
and /a/ in the pronunciation tradition; the putative sequence # + /?/ + low vowel is 
usually written (?4), but pronounced /a/, This is possibly connected with the laryn- 
geal (““H’”) effect: /AH/ — /aH/ in syllable-final position (yasma‘ ‘may he hear’, 
versus paradigmatic yalbds ‘may he wear’). The other important laryngeal effect 
is low vowel harmony across laryngeals: /aHa/ — /4H4/ (ydhdrras ‘he plows’, 
/aHof — /faHea/ (yamahhar ‘he is merciful’) — both versus paradigmatic yandggar 
‘he speaks’. These two effects account for most of the differences in the inflec- 
tional behavior of verbs whose roots contain a laryngeal radical. 

Labiovelars: All the velars of Ge‘ez developed a corresponding labio-velar 
phoneme. In some cases there is an unambiguous conditioning environment with 
a (long) rounded vowel: the denominal verb tdrg "amd ‘translate’ comes ultimate- 
ly from the Aramaic loanword targiim ‘translation’; ah" ‘brother’ shows the influ- 
ence of the Proto-Ethiopic, and Proto-Semitic, long stem vowel in *ahi-. In other 
cases derivation from a form with such an environment must be assumed: 
h*alldg "a ‘count’ must have involved an analogical extension from some environ- 
ment such as *hul(1)iig- ‘counted’ (cf, Arabic halaga ‘measure’ ). 

Glides also interact with vowels in a characteristic but highly patterned way, 
which accounts for a number of the inflectional differences between paradigmatic 
verbs and verbs whose root has a glide radical. Using the roots ftw ‘love’ and sty 
‘drink’, these can be exemplified: /aw/ > /o/ (fatdwkd ~ fatokd ‘you loved’), /ay/ 
= fef (sdtdykd [sdtekd rare] ‘you drank’), /aw/ > /u/ (*yafattaw > yafdttu ‘he 
loves’), /ay/ > /i/ (*yasdttay > yasdtti ‘he drinks’ ). 


Vowels 
Ge‘ez has the following seven-member system: 
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a 


Assuming a Proto-Ethiopic Semitic system with three short vowels /*i, *a, *u/, 
three long vowels /*i, *4, *ii/, and two diphthongs /*ay, *aw/, then it is clear that 
the Ge‘ez system is the result of a series of changes which started with a merger 
of the short high vowels /*i, *u/ into a high central /9/, and a shift of the low short 
/*a/ to /i/. The quantity of the long vowels was thus made redundant, and they be- 
came simply the unmarked low, high front, and high back vowels of the system 
(even if they are sometimes phonetically longer than /9, 4/). Note that the use of 
macrons in the transcription of Ge‘ez, which one can still find, should be taken as 
having diacritical, or at best etymological function only. The monophthongizing 
of the diphthongs to /e, o/ rounded out the system, which is attested in the earliest 
vocalized texts, and remains remarkably stable even in many of the modern Ethi- 
opian Semitic languages. 


Stress 
Stress, for which we are completely dependent on traditional pronunciation, has 
yet to be completely analyzed. However some general rules seem clear. 


1 Verbs are stressed on the penultimate except in pl. 2f.: yangar, yandiggar, 
nigdrd, yandggdru ‘may he speak, he speaks, he spoke, they speak’, but 
ndgdrkédn ‘you (pl. 2f.) spoke’. 

2 Nouns and pronouns have stem-final stress (i.e., not on the suffix vowel of 
the accusative): nagtis, nagisd ‘king’ (nom., acc.). 

3 Personal pronouns and verbs and nouns with pronominal suffixes follow 
special patterns, giving rise to minimal pairs like yandggard (< yandggar+ 
ha) ‘he speaks to her’ versus yandggéra ‘they (pl. 3f.) speak’ (see pronom- 
inal paradigms p. 247). 


Morphology 


Pronouns 

The paradigms of the independent and suffix pronouns are given below. As can be 
readily seen, the Ist and 2nd person independent pronouns are fairly straight- 
forward representatives of Common Semitic, whereas a certain amount of idio- 
syncratic innovation has taken place in the 3rd person independent pronouns, The 
suffix pronouns, on the other hand, object and possessive, show predictable 
Semitic forms. Note that the sg.1 suffix is -Vyd with nouns and -Vni with verbs. 
The stressed or unstressed V with Ist and 2nd person forms is, for nouns, the stem- 
final vowel, or vocalic suffix, if there is one, or /9/ if the noun form ends in a con- 
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sonant; for verbs it is /4/ (except for 2nd person object suffixes with jussive verb 
forms, compare yandiggardakkd ‘he speaks to you’ vs. yangarkd ‘may he speak to 
you’). The data of Cohen 1921 and Makonnen 1984 consistently show after a 
short vowel gemination of the first consonant of an object suffix (ndgdrdtdnni 
‘she spoke to me’), or the last consonant preceding the object suffix (ndgdrditto 
‘she spoke to him’; note also jussive yangdrro ‘may he speak to him’ versus 
present—future yandggard). In the 3rd person, in nouns and verbs /a/ + hi/hd/ 
hémushén gives 6/d/ému/6n (as in ndgdrd+hi > ndgdré ‘he spoke to him’ betd+ 
hit > beté ‘his house (acc.)’), In nouns C+hV gives CV (as in bet+hi > beti ‘his 
house (nom.)’). The gemination which occurs after a short vowel when the suffix 
refers to an object is given in parentheses below. 


Independent Singular Plural 
1 dnd ndhnd 
2m. dnta antému 
f. anti antén 
3m. wa’ dtu wa’ atomulamunti 
f. ya? ati wea? aténiamantii 
Suffix 1 -Vyd/-V(n)ni— -V(n) ni 
2m, -V(k)kd -V(k)kimu 
f. -V(A)Ki -V(k)kan 
3m. -hii ~ -i~ -6 -hému ~ -dmu 
f, -hd ~ -d -hdn ~ -6n 


The independent pronouns can only be used in subject or predicate nominal func- 
tion. Quasi-independent and emphatic pronouns for other functions can be ob- 
tained by adding possessive suffixes to the pronominal or prepositional bases: 
genitive zi?d- (zi’?dkd ‘yours, your own’); direct object kiya- (kiyayd ‘me my- 
self’); emphatic reflexive /dlli- (ldllihu ‘he himself, he alone’). 


Nouns 
The relevant morpho-syntactic categories are gender (masculine, feminine), num- 
ber (singular, plural) case (unmarked, accusative construct). Of these, gender is 
not systematically marked in the nominal morphology, although feminine nouns 
occasionally have a suffix -f: ba’si ‘man’, ba’sit ‘woman’; agzi? ‘lord’, agzi’t 
‘lady’. 

The unmarked pluralizing process is by suffixation of -at (from common 
Semitic feminine plural, used in Ge‘ez for both genders): may ‘water’, pl. mayat; 
sage ‘flower’, pl. sageyat; ‘afa ‘fish’, pl. “agat. Nouns with feminine formative -2 
may or may not drop this before the suffix: fara‘t ‘law’, pl. Sara‘tat, but “dzdqt 
‘well’, pl. ‘azdgat. However many Ge‘ez nouns form their plural according to one 
of the internal (so-called “broken’”) plural patterns, if necessary using “underly- 
ing” glides or supplemental consonants to make up the canonical consonants of 
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the pattern, The vast majority of triconsonantal interna! plurals follow one of the 


five patterns: 


aCCaC labs 
fards 
bet 
som 
sam 
aCCuC adg 
hdgdr 
aCCaCt ras 
gdbr 
aCaCaC(t) bag? 
ganen 
CVCaC azn 
agr 
CVCdw ad 
ab 


ah” 


‘garment’ 
‘horse’ 
‘house’ 
‘fast’ 
‘name’ 
‘ass’ 
‘city’ 
‘head’ 
‘slave’ 
‘sheep’ 
‘devil’ 
‘ear’ 
‘foot’ 
‘hand’ 
‘father’ 
‘brother’ 


albas 
afras 
abyat 
aswam 
asmat 
a’dug 
ahgur 
ar ast 
agbart 
abaga’ 
aganant 
azdn 
agar 
addw 
abdw 
ahdw 


Most noun stems with four consonants, and a number of nouns with three conso- 
nants and at least one “long” stem vowel /i, e, 0, u/, build their plural according to 
the so-called quadriliteral pattern: 


CaCaCaC(t) dangal 
mdsfan 
kokdb 
madskot 
dorho 
lelit 
baher 
wahiz 
qasis 


‘virgin’ 
‘prince’ 
‘star’ 
‘window’ 
‘chicken’ 
‘night’ 
‘earth’ 
‘river’ 
‘priest’ 


ddnagal 

mdsafant 

kdwakabt 

médsakut (< mdsakawt) 
ddrawah 

ldéyalay 

bdhawart 

wdhayazt 

qasawast 


Note from the above that the inserted glide is not generally predictable from the 
nature of the vowel. Note also that in spite of numerous exceptions, there is a gen- 
eral tendency toward polarity in forms with optional -¢: -t is added in the plural if 
it is absent in the singular (unless the noun is feminine), and dropped in the plural 
if it is present in the singular, Finally, an additional morphological plural marking 
occurs with all plural forms (suffix or internal) followed by possessive suffixes: 
an /i/ is inserted between the noun and the suffix. Thus corresponding to sageyat 
‘flowers’, abyat ‘houses’ we have sageyatina ‘our flowers’, abyatina ‘our 


houses’. 


There is only one morphologically marked case form in Ge‘ez, the accusative 
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construct. (Henceforth simply “accusative,” it will be designated by “of” in 
glosses when it marks the “(possessive)” construct” configuration, otherwise by 
“acc.”) The accusative is formed by suffixation of -d (-Ad with certain non-Ge‘ez 
proper names) to the unmarked (henceforth “nominative”) form of the noun: thus, 
nominative bet ‘house’, accusative betd. This form is used both for the direct ob- 
ject of a verb, as in: sdrhd nagus bet-d ‘the/a king built the/a house’ (‘built 
king[nom.] house-acc.’), and for the head (first) noun in the so-called “(posses- 
sive) construct” configuration, as in: bet-d nagus ‘the/a house of the/a king’ 
(‘house-of king[nom.]’). 

In both constructions, morphological indication of case can be replaced by syn- 
tactic paraphrase. In the case of the direct object, the construction ‘Verb 
Noun[acc.]’ can be replaced by ‘Verb + Obj.-Suff. /@-Noun[nom.]’, where /a is 
the preposition ‘to’, Thus instead of sdrhd betdé ‘he made the/a house’ one can 
have sdrho (< sdrhd+hu) Id bet ‘he made the house’ (lit. ‘he + made-it to-house’; 
note that the prepositional paraphrase tends to be preferred for definite direct ob- 
ject}. For the (possessive) construct ‘Noun[acc.] Noun j[nom.]’ there are two 
possibilities. Either ‘Noun, z@ Noun,’ (where zd is the relative pronoun), or 
‘Noun, + Poss.-Suff. la-Nounz’. Thus instead of beta nagus one can have either 
bet zd nagus or betu (< bet+hu) ld nagus (where the last variant may be preferred 
for a definite head noun). 


Adjectives and Participles 
This morphological class includes: (1) general adjectives of many canonical 
shapes, for which we will use Sdnay ‘beautiful’ as typical; (2) a special class of 
quality adjectives of the base form sg, m. C4C(C)iC (hdddis ‘new’, ‘dhiyy ‘big’); 
(3) the present or active participle of the verb CaCaCi (ndgari ‘speaker’ ); (4) the 
passive or intransitive participle of the verb CaCuC (nagur ‘spoken’ ). 

In general, adjectives form the sg. f. by suffixing -t, pl. m. by suffixing -an, and 
pl. f. by suffixing -at, according to the following paradigm: 


Sg. Pl. 
m. Sdnay Sdnayan 
f. Sdnayt Sdnayat 


The active participle has a special pl. m. form: 


Sg. PL. 
m. ndgari ndgdrt 
f, ndgarit ndgariyat 


The passive participle and the Ca@CCiC adjectives have a special sg. f. form: 
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m5 


m. 
f. 


Sg. 
nagur 
nagart 


hdddis 


hdddas 


Pl, 
naguran 
nagurat 


hdddisan 
hdddisat 


Some CaCCiC have a pl. c. like the active participle: 


Sg. 
‘dbiyy 


Pl. 
“abbdyt 


“abbay ‘dbbdyt 


Case marking is as in the noun. 


Deictics 


The deictic relative paradigms are built on the stem series z- (singular, mostly 
masculine), ant- (most feminine singulars), a//- (plural). Far deixis adds the ele- 
ment -(k)ku. Both near and far have a long form with suffix -tu~ti~td, which can 
be used independently. The paradigm of the whole deictic—relative—interrogative 
series is given in Table 13.1. 











Table 13.1 Ge‘ez deictics 
Singular Plural 
Nominative Accusative Nominative Accusative 
‘this’ m, Zo- za allu 
f. za za alla 
‘this (long)’ m.  zantu zanté allontu allonta 
f. zatti zatta allantu allanta 
‘that? m.  zokku zakk"4, zakku  allokku 
f. ontokku ontokk”4 allokku 
oentakku 
‘that (long)’ m.  zaktu zakta alloktu allokta 
f. antakti ontakta allaktu allakta 
relative m. za- alla 
f. anta alla 
‘who?’ miénnu manna 
‘what?’ mont manta 
‘which?’ ay ayat ayata 
Numerals 


The Ge‘ez cardinal numbers show the expected Semitic polarity switch, with a t- 
suffixed form in the masculine, and an unmarked form in the feminine. In addition 
to these forms, Ge‘ez has a great variety of derived forms, the most important of 
which are the ordinals (mostly of the CaCaC pattern), day-of-week/month forms 
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(CdCuC pattern), and adverbial forms (‘once’, ‘twice’ etc.; of the CaCCa pat- 
tern). For the numbers 1-10, these forms are as in Table 13.2. Note that for the 
numeral ‘2’, except for the day nominalization, which uses the inherited Semitic 
root *@ny, the root has been replaced by *ki?’-, the Semitic word for “both’. Other 
nominalizations involving ‘2’ call upon lexical items dgm ‘repeat’ and k*b ‘dou- 
ble’, The ordinal for ‘1’ uses the lexical item gdm ‘precede’. The ordinals are the 
only place in Ge‘ez morphology where one finds a survival of the common Se- 
mitic active participle of the form *Ca:CiC > CaCaC. The masculine cardinals 
have an accusative form in -td, and have -ti- before suffix pronouns: sdldstd 
‘three[acc.]’, Sdldstihomu ‘the three of them’. Feminine cardinals are usually 
treated as invariants. For numbers above ten the order is “Ten wd Unit”: “dSdrtu 
wd-Sdldstu, ‘dsru wd-sdlas ‘13 m., f.’. The tens units are: ‘agra ‘20’, sdlasa ‘30’, 
arb‘a ‘40’, hdmsa ‘50’, sassa ‘60’, sdb‘a ‘70’, sémanya ‘80’, tas‘a or tés‘a ‘90’; 
‘100’ is ma’ at, ‘10,000’ is alf (’1,000’ is “aSdrtu ma’ at). The form cited for the 
ordinals is the sg. m.; there are alternate masculine forms in -awi, -ay (hamsawi, 
hamsay ‘fifth[m.]’). Feminine ordinals end in -it or -awit (hamsit, hamsawit 
‘fifth[f.]’). 


Table 13.2 Ge‘ez numerals 











Cardinal Ordinal Day Adverbial 
m. f, 
1 ahadu ahati qadami ahud moa‘ra, ahata 
2 kal’e, kol’etu —s kal’eti. = dagom, kalo’, ka‘ab sinuy = ka‘ba, dagma 
3 Salastu Salas Salas Salus Salsa 
4 arba‘tu arba‘ raba‘ rabu‘ rob‘ 
5 hamestu hams hamos hamus homsa 
6 sodastu sossu sadas sadus sodsa 
7 sab‘atu sib‘u sabo‘ sabu‘ sab‘a 
8 saméntu samani samon simun somna 
9 tas‘dtu, tas‘u, tasa‘ tasu‘ tas‘a 
tas‘aétu tas‘u 
10 “4sortu “asru “asor “asur ‘asra 
Verbs 


Following a general Semitic pattern, a Ge‘ez verb form is basically a combination 
of one entry from each of two series of paradigms, here referred to as the Affix 
Paradigms and Stem Paradigm. The Affix series, given below, is a set of two sub- 
ject paradigms for personal affixes agreeing in person, number, and gender with 
the subject. One of these is entirely suffixing and is used with past tense verb 
stems; important here is the characteristic Ethio-Semitic -k formative of the sg. 1 
and 2nd person forms. Pre-object suffix forms are in parentheses (optional for sg. 
2m.). The other subparadigm is predominantly prefixing, and is used with the 
nonpast and jussive verb forms. 
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Singular Plural 
Past 1 -ku -nd (-na-) 
2m. -kd (-ka-) -kamu 
f. -ki -kan 
3m. -d -U 
f -dt -a 
Nonpast | a- na- 
2m. ta- ta-...-U 
f, ta~...-1 ta-...-@ 
3m. ya- ya-...-u 
f. ta- ya-...-a 


The Stem series of paradigms governs the stem form to which the subject mark- 
ers are affixed. There are four basic morphological categories involved, which we 
will refer to as “root class,” “tense,” “derivational class,” and “lexical class.” The 
root class categories are: “weak”: verbs whose roots have a glide or vocalic radical 
and “strong” verb roots whose radicals are fully consonantal. The primary “tense” 
categories are past, nonpast, jussive, imperative. The imperative stem is identical 
with the jussive stem in Ge‘ez, and hence will not be noted in the paradigms (see 
Table 13.3). Infinitives and converbs are not tense categories in any usual 
morpho-syntactic sense of the term, but it will be useful to display infinitives in 
the paradigm as a fourth “tense” form. The derivational classes are: Base (zero af- 
fix), Causative (prefix G-), Passive Reflexive (prefix td-, if not preceded by a sub- 
ject prefix, otherwise f-), Causative Passive (prefix astd-). These derivational 
classes are formed, with more or less idiosyncratic semantics, with all verbs in the 
lexicon, although not all verbs occur in all derivational classes, 

Historically related to the various Semitic verbal derivation systems, but almost 
completely lexicalized in Ge‘ez, are the categories of lexical class, conventionally 
designated in Ge‘ez with the letters A, B, and C. A is the unmarked class. In the 
Base past and jussive there are two subclasses: Al has stem vowel /a/ in the past 
and stem vowel /a/ in the jussive, whereas A2 has stem vowel /a/ in the past and 
/a/ in the jussive. Recalling that Ge‘ez /a/ represents Semitic /*i, *u/, this clearly 
corresponds to the common stem vowel alternations (e.g., in Arabic): past CaCaC 
~ present jussive CCuC, past CaCiC ~ present jussive CCaC. Note that some 
verbs can be Al in the past and A2 in the jussive, and vice versa. B is the class of 
verbs with geminating middle radical (pi‘el in Hebrew, D-stem in Akkadian, 
Form II in Arabic); C is the class of verbs with stem vowel /a:/ after the first rad- 
ical consonant (Form III in Arabic), Unlike other Semitic languages, these do not 
occur in Ge‘ez as derived forms of the unmarked base, but as a lexically deter- 
mined class. A verbal entry must be marked in the lexicon as either class A, class 
B, or class C in Ge‘ez, and if it occurs in one class, will not occur in another (the 
few cases where this occurs are usually counted as homophonous). An exception 
to this general rule is the class of passive reflexive C (tdnagdrd, cognate with 
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Form VI of Arabic) and causative passive C (astdénagdrd) which occur with many 
verbs, the former frequently as a reciprocal, the latter with widely varying seman- 
tics. Given the existence of this set of lexically determined categories, it is con- 
venient to enter quadriradical verbs (verbs with four root consonants) under this 
general heading as lexical class D. These verbs are especially frequent in Ethiopic 
Semitic. There are only a few cases where they can be etymologically linked to 
triradical verbs, but phonologically most of them are either of the form C;RC,C3 
(R = /n, l, t/) or of the form CyO,C3C3, where Cy, CG, C3 otherwise follow the 
cooccurrence constraints of triconsonantal roots. As is often the case in Semitic, 
these D (quadriradical) verbs closely resemble B (middle-geminating) verbs in 
their morphological structure. 

Table 13.3 gives the stem paradigms for the so-called strong verbs. The lexical 
items used are: ngr ‘speak (Class Al)’, [bs ‘wear (Class A2)’, fsm ‘finish (Class 
B)’, msn ‘perish (Class C)’, dngs ‘surprise (Class D, quadriradical)’. Note that 
the infinitive forms in /t/ are functionally equivalent to the short forms, but are 
more likely to be used when the infinitive requires a suffix pronoun or an accusa- 
tive case marker. As in all other Semitic languages, Ge‘ez has a smaller but im- 
portant class of weak verbal roots (including a number of high frequency, basic 
lexical items such as “stand,” “die,” “drink,” “put”) which deviate from the pat- 
tern of the strong paradigms by showing a glide or vocalic configuration at one or 
more of the root consonant positions, In Ge‘ez these roots can be schematized ac- 
cording to glide variant, /w/ or /y/, and root position, 1, 2, or 3: thus “W2”, “Y3” 
—note that “Y,” verbs are very few in number, and have been largely regularized. 
Table 13.4, p, 254 gives the stem paradigm for the finite Base A form of triconso- 
nantal glide roots, using the lexical items wrd ‘descend’, wdg ‘fall’, mwt ‘die’, Sym 
‘appoint’, ftw ‘love’, bdw ‘be desert’, bky ‘cry’, sty ‘drink’. The other lexical and 
derivational classes are straightforward extensions of the Base A form. Note that 
for W/Y, A, there is no distinction between subclass 1 and 2. 

Verbs which have a laryngeal (henceforth H =/°, ‘, h, h, h/) as a radical largely 
follow the strong pattern, as modified by the special vowel-laryngeal sequence 
constraints noted in Phonology, p. 245. Thus for H,: sg. 3m. past ‘dgdbd ‘he kept’, 
present yd‘dqqab (< *ya‘dqqab, by laryngeal vowel harmony). Many H» behave 
completely like strong roots, as sdhdbd, sdhdbkd ‘he/you[sg. m.] pulled’, however 
an important subclass of these verbs have a past stem vowel pattern with /o/ 
throughout: sahtd, sahatkd ‘he/you[sg. m.] erred’ (contrast non-laryngeal ldbsd < 
libasd < *labisa, but labdskd). The present shows the regular laryngeal modifica- 
tion of the strong pattern, and jussive is with /4/ for both of these subclasses: 
yasahhab, yashdb; yasahhat, yashdt. H3 verbs of the A class have the idiosyncracy 
that they are all of the A2 (/dbsd) subclass: wad?d, wdda’kd ‘he/you[sg. m.] left’. 
In addition H; verbs of the B, C, and D class have the unique property in the Ge'ez 
conjugation system of also having a /dbsd-like pattern in the past: ldggahd, 
laggahka ‘he/you[sg. m.] lent’, balahd, balahkd ‘he/you[sg. m.] rescued’, 
zdnga‘d, zdnga‘kd ‘he/you[sg. m.] raved’. 

Finally, there are a dozen or so verbs, most with glide or laryngeal radicals (see 
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Table 13.3. Strong verb stem paradigms 








Base Causative Passive Causative Passive 
Reflexive 
Past Al nagar- angar- tandgr- astangar- 
A2  labs- albas- talabs- astalbas- 
B faisgam- afassiim- tafassim- astafassim- 
Cc masdn- amasan- tamasin- astémasdn- 
D _ dangiis- adingiis- tadangas- astddingas- 
Present~ A -niggor(-) -andggor(-) -tnaggiir(-) -astiniiggar(-) 
Future B -fessam(-) -afessam(-) -tfessim(-) -astifessam(-) 
Cc -masan(-) -amasan(-) -tmasin(-)} -astamason(-) 
D -diniggos(-) -adaniggas(-)  -tdinaggis(-) -astadandggas(-) 
Jussive Al _ -ngor(-) -angor(-) -tniigér(-) -astangar(-) 
A2 __ -lbas(-) -albas(-) -tlabas(-) -astilbas(-) 
B___ -fassem(-) -afassom(-) -tfassim(-) -astafassom(-) 
Cc -mason(-) -amason(-) -tmasin(-) -astimason(-) 
D _ -diangas(-) -adingas(-) -tdingis(-) -astadangas(-) 
Infinitive A  nagir(ot) angoro(t) tandgro(t) astindgro(t) 
B fassomo(t) afassomo(t) tafassomo(t) astafasssmo(t) 
Cc masno(t) amasno(t) timasno(t) astémasno(t) 
D dingaso(t) adingaso(t) tid’ngaso(t) astéddngaso(t) 
Converb A__ nagir- angir- tandgir- astinagir- 
B fassim- afassim- tafaissim- astafassim- 
Cc masin- amasin- tamasin- astamasin- 
D dangis- adiangis- tidiingis- astadingis- 





Table 13.4 Weak verb stem paradigms 








Past Present Jussive 
Wi Al wardd- -wirrad(-)} -rid(-) 
A2 — wadq- -widdaq(-} -diq(-) 
W2 A mot- -mawwat(-) -mut(-) 
Xo A sem- -Sayyom(-) -Sim(-) 
Ww; Al _ fataw/fato- -fattu(-) -ftu(-) 
A2  badw- -baddu(-) -bdiw(-) 
Y3 Al _ biikday- -bakki(-) -bki(-) 
A2 _ sity- -satti(-) -stay(-) 





the convenient list in Lambdin 1978: 450f.), which show one or more idiosyncrat- 
ic irregularities in stem paradigm. The only one we will mention here is the unique 
(and archaic) conjugation pattern of the verb bAl ‘say’ in its base form (the de- 
rived class forms are conjugated regularly). Instead of an expected past tense 
* bahia (compare kahld from khl ‘be able’) this verb has a prefixing past tense, the 
only survival of this archaic form in Ethiopic Semitic, with stem -be in non- 
suffixed forms, -bel- in suffixed: yabe, yabelu ‘he/they said’. The present stem of 
this verb is -bal(-), and its jussive is -bal(-): yabal ‘he says’, yabal ‘let him say’ 
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(compare yakal ‘he can’, yekal ‘let him be able’). 


Adverbs and Prepositions 

A number of adverbs are productively formed from accusatives (suffix -d) of 
nouns and adjectives: lelitd ‘by night’, gadmd ‘in front’, rahugd ‘afar’, mdrird 
‘bitterly’. The same suffix (-d), this time from a construct-like configuration, is 
also the norm for many conjunctions: ammdi ‘if’, soba ‘when’, dnbdld ‘except’, 
anzd ‘while’, askd ‘until’, asmd ‘because’. On the other hand, an adverbial (hence 
nominal) origin seems probable for some prespositions: ma°’kdld ‘between’ (from 
‘middle’), perhaps also mdngdld ‘towards’ (nominal form of some root ‘ngl’ — 
etymology not clear. Most of the usual prepositions end in -d before nouns, and -e 
before pronominal suffixes: bdbd ~ habe- ‘to, towards’, dibd ~ dibe- ‘on’, masld 
~ masle- ‘with’ (e.g., masld sdb’ ‘with (the) man’, maslehu ‘with him’). Special 
cases: amannd (proclitic form am-) ~ amanne- ‘from’, kdmd ~ kdima- ‘like’, wastd 
~ wéstet- ‘in’, “dwdd ~ “dwdd- ‘around’; askd ‘until, up to’ and antd ‘through’ do 
not occur with pronominal suffixes, The monosyllabic prepositions are proclitic: 
ba- ‘in’ (ba- before 1st and 2nd person pronouns, 3rd person singular bo ~ bottu, 
ba ~ batti), ld- ‘to’ (except litd ‘to me’, lottu ‘to him’, latti ‘to her’, lon ~ latton 
‘to them[pl. f.]’). Compound prepositions such as bd-qddmd ‘in front of’ are com- 
mon. 


Syntax 

The examples in the following section are almost all from the Ge‘ez Bible, still on 
the whole our most reliable source of Ge‘ez language data. Most of these exam- 
ples can be found in the context of a larger collection of data in the excellent syn- 
tax section of Dillmann (1907). After each translation will be found a word for 
word (and to a certain extent morpheme for morpheme) gloss; syntactically rele- 
vant morphological material which cannot be conveniently “linearized” will be 
given in square brackets (‘[ ]’”’). 


Word Order 

The unmarked main clause word order in Ge‘ez is Verb Subject Object: wd- 
rdkdbda Yosef mogds-d bdqddmd agzi’-u ‘and Joseph found favor before his lord 
(and-found-sg. 3m. Joseph favor-acc, before lord-his}’. Ge‘ez however has a 
large repertory of word order possibilities. Subject Verb Object order can corre- 
spond to emphasized subject: agzi?dbher wahdb-d-kamu z-d-‘aldt-d sanbdt ‘God 
has given you this Sabbath day (God gave-sg. 3m.-you this-acc.-day-of sabbath)’. 
The fronted subject is often marked with the enclitic conjunction -s(s)d: abdw-i- 
na-ssa bd-zantu ddbr sdgdd-u ‘our fathers worshiped on this mountain (fathers- 
pl.-our-as-for in-this mountain worshiped-pl, 3m.)’. This word order occurs often 
in subordinate, for example in asmd clauses: asmd ab yafdqqad wald-o ‘for the fa- 
ther loves his son (for father loves son[acc. ]-his)’. Verb Object Subject order can 
occur where there is verb-first word order, and at the samc time the verb and its 
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object form a tight semantic, quasi-lexical unit, as in the expression ‘cast one’s 
eyes’ in: wd-wdddy-dt a‘yant-i-ha la‘ld Yosef b2° sit-d agzi?-u ‘and the wife of his 
lord cast her eyes upon Joseph (and-cast-sg. 3f. eyes-pl.-her upon Joseph woman- 
of lord-his)’. In the following case of Verb Object Subject order, noted by 
Dillmann, there may be a question of an overlapping syntactic configuration in 
which “Noah” is subject both of the first (main) clause and of the second (rela- 
tive): a-rhdw-d mdskot-a ld-tabot Noh antd gdbr-d ‘Noah opened the window of 
the Ark which he had made (cause-open-sg. 3m. window-her to-ark Noah rel.-sg. 
f. made-sg. 3m.)’. Finally, Object Verb word order may be conditioned by the 
topic role of the object: hati? dt-ayd a-zzekkdr yom ‘I remember today my sin (sin- 
my sg. 1-remember today)’. Object Verb word order can also be found more fre- 
quently in various kinds of relative clause — wd-zd-ssd sadqa ya-gdbbar ‘and who- 
ever does justice (and-rel.-but justice-acc. sg. 3m.-do)’. 

The word order in the noun phrase generally follows the pattern seen in many 
Subject Object Verb languages, according to which quantifiers, numerals, and de- 
monstratives precede the head noun, and adjectives and relatives follow. Here also 
a good deal of variation is possible: thus ‘dbiyd Sagayd ‘great torment’ in Genesis 
12:17, but hazbd ‘abiyd ‘great people’ in Genesis 18:18. Note especially a tenden- 
cy for short stative relative clauses (see below), which are frequently used as 
quasi-adjectival modifiers, to occur in pre-nominal position: zd-yd‘abbi barhan 
wd-zd-yana’? as barhan ‘a greater light and a lesser light (rel.-be + great light and- 
rel.-be + small light)’, zd-ydSenni wdayn-d ‘the good wine (rel.-be + good wine- 
acc.)’, k"allo zd-wastd sdmay gabrd ‘all creation in heaven (allf[acc.] rel.-in heav- 
en creation[acc.])’. 


Agreement 

As a tule, as can be seen in many examples in this section, modifiers agree with 
head nouns in gender, number and case. For numbers, note that beyond the num- 
ber 2, the masculine form of the numeral has the -:- formative characteristic of 
feminines, which in turn is uniformly absent from the feminine forms: sdb‘dtu 
ahdw ‘seven brothers’, sdb‘u ddnagal ‘seven virgins’. Note also that while the 
head noun in numeral phrases is usually in the plural, as in the preceding exam- 
ples, it can sometimes be in the singular (especially with inanimate or mass 
nouns): sab‘u fabast ‘seven loaves (seven loaf)’. In general, although grammati- 
cal gender is very much a feature of the language, Ge‘ez seems to be developing 
toward a system of natural gender. While genders are consistently distinguished 
for animate beings, even the best texts show a certain amount of fluctuation where 
inanimates are concerned: madr Sdnayt ‘(land beautiful[f.])’ in Mark 4:8, but 
madr Sdnay ‘(land beautiful[m.])’ in Mark 4:13. 

The general rule for verbs is that they agree with their subjects in person, gen- 
der, and number: td-wdild-a l-omu awalad Sdnay-at ‘beautiful daughters were born 
to them (passive-born-pl. 3f. to-them children beautiful-pl. f.)’. Here also, a ten- 
dency to natural gender can be seen: wd-kond daqdt-u ‘dbiy-d ‘and his fall was 
great (and-was-sg. 3m. fall[sg. 3f.]-his great[sg. 3m.-acc.])’, ra’yat dibe-yd 
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wdddqu ‘visions fell upon me (visions[pl. 3f.] upon-me fell-pl. 3m.’. On occasion 
plural subjects can have a verb in the sg. 3f.: #dtawa’-i-homu ‘dby-dt ‘their sins 
were great (sins[pl. f.]-pl.-their be + great-sg. 3f.)’; and, as noted by Dillmann, in 
a number of instances a sg. 3m. verb in initial position is found with a plural sub- 
ject: hdldf-d mdwa‘al-i-hu ‘his days passed (passed-sg. 3m. days-pl.-his)’. 


Negation 

The usual negation, both of simple propositions and commands, is with the parti- 
clei ( < *°al by palatalization > ?ay reduced to ’ay — a form attested in the Aksum 
inscriptions), usually procliticized to the main verb of the clause: nahnd i-na-kal 
hdwir-d ‘we cannot go (we not-pl. 1-can[pr.] go[inf.]-acc.)’, i-tagtalu ndfs-o ‘do 
not kill him (not-kill[pl. 2m. juss.] soul[acc.]-his)’. This particle can also be used 
to negate individual clause constituents, or non-verbal predicate elements: i-kon- 
kd Krastos-ha wd-i-Elyas-ha wd-i-ndbiy-d ‘you were not Christ nor Elias nor a 
prophet (not-were-sg. 2m. Christ-acc. and-not-Elias-acc. and-not-prophet-acc.)’, 
i-qdtil-d ndfs i-tdmahzo i-sdrigq ‘[list of commandments] not to kill, not to commit 
adultery, not to steal (not-kill[inf.]-of soul not-commit + adultery[inf.} not- 
steal[inf.])’. It is also productive in the formation of negative lexical items: 
iya’maro ‘ignorance (< i-a’maro ‘not-knowledge’ ). A stronger negation of non- 
verbal constituents is possible with akko, which can also be used in conjunction 
with kamma ‘only, just’: akko bd-habast kammd ‘not by bread alone’. Note that an 
emphatic negation of a clause can be obtained by using akko with a relativized 
verb: akko zd-motdt hadan ‘the child has not died (not rel.-died child)’ versus a 
possible i-motdt hadan ‘the child did not die (not-died child)’. The usual lexical 
items for negation and affirmation are: awwd ‘yes (general)’, oho ‘yes (to com- 
mand)’, anbiyd ‘no’. See p. 260 on the negative expression albo. 


Questions 
Yes-no questions are formed by suffixing -nu or -hu to the first constituent of the 
sentence, which thereby becomes the foregrounded element: zdnt-d-nu gdbdr-ki 
‘did you do this? (this-acc,-interr, did-sg. 2f.)’, amannd sdb’ -d zi’ d-nd-nu antd aw 
amannd ddrr-nd ‘are you from our own men or from our enemy? (from man-of 
own-our-interr. or enemy-our)’. The interrogative particle after the verb in un- 
marked clause-initial position in principle corresponds to interrogation over the 
whole clause: yagdsfamu-hu am-asSwak askal-d ‘do they gather grapes from 
thorns? (gather[pl. 3m.]-interr. from-thorns grapes-acc.)’. However, to signify 
unambiguously that the whole clause is in the scope of the interrogation, the clause 
can begin with bonu ‘is it that (exists-interr.)’ with a normal or relativized verb: 
bo-nu abn-d yahub-o ‘will he give him a stone? (exists-interr. stone-acc. gives- - 
him)’, bo-nu kala?-d zd-na-sseffo ‘shall we look for another? (exists-interr. other- 
acc. which-we-look + for[< -tseffaw passive B])’. 

WH-questions are formed with the interrogative pronouns (mdnnu, mant, see p. 
250) or the interrogative adverbs (principally: ayte ‘where’, afo ‘how’, ma’ze 
‘when’ — ‘why’ is /d-mant [to-what]). Note the use of the pronouns as “governing” 
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noun in a construct configuration: wdldtt-G mdnnu anti ‘whose daughter are you 
(daughter-of who you[sg. 2f.])’, and its quasi-adjectival use in apposition to a 
head noun: mant-d ‘dsb-d bakamu ‘what reward will you have? (what-acc. re- 
ward-acc. in-you [see p. 260])’. 


Coordination, Condition 

The usual coordinating particle for conjunction in Ge‘ez is wd-, which procliti- 
cizes onto the following lexical item (many examples above). In addition to a lex- 
ical inventory of particles for other relations of coordination (including aw ‘or’, 
alla ‘but’, anga, anka ‘then, so’), a characteristic feature of Ge‘ez syntax is the use 
of enclitic coordinating and foregrounding particles which, frequently in conjunc- 
tion with wd-, set off and relate clauses and clause constituents: -(s)sd ‘but, on the 
one hand’, -hi ‘also’, -ni ‘even’, -md ‘(emphasis)’, -ke ‘thus’ — where the glosses 
are meant simply to give an approximate idea of the particles’ syntactic and dis- 
course functions. Two well-known examples: bakdmd bd-sdmay wd-bd-madr-ni 
‘on earth as it is in heaven (as in-heaven and-in-earth-also)’, gal-(a)ssd qal-d 
Ya‘qob wd- addw 2d-‘esaw ‘as for the voice, it is the voice of Jacob, but the hands 
are those of Esau (voice-but voice-of Jacob and-hands rel.-Esau)’, 

For constructions of the form “Clause, and Clause,” where “and” means “and 
then”, and not arbitrary conjunction (“he opened the door and walked in” vs. “he 
spoke French and rode horseback”) Ge‘ez uses a construction type widespread in 
Semitic and non-Semitic Ethiopian languages sometimes called “conjunctive” or 
“converb” (“perfective active participle” in Lambdin 1978). In Ge‘ez it consists 
of the infinitive-like converb form of the verb (see the paradigm for the strong 
verb in Table 13.3, p. 254) in the accusative, with possessive suffix for subject in 
one of the clauses (usually the first) and a finite verb form in the second; the tense 
and mode interpretation of the converb verb are those of the finite. The construc- 
tion is most frequently used to signify temporal priority of the converb clause: wd- 
sdmi‘-o Herodas dangdd-d ‘and Herod heard (this) and was alarmed; and having 
heard this, Herod was alarmed (and-hear[converb, acc.]-his Herod be + alarmed- 
sg. 3m.)’, hdwir-d-kamu tdsd@dl-u ‘go and ask (go[converb]-acc.-your[pl. 2m.] 
ask[imp.]-pl. 2m.)’. But the construction can also be used for relations of simul- 
taneity and manner: td‘dgis-d-kd adma’-(d)ni ‘hear me patiently (be + pa- 
tient[converb]-acc.-your[sg. 2m.] hear[imp., sg. 2m.]-me)’. 

Finally, clauses can be coordinated in a conditional relationship. Real condi- 
tions introduce the protasis clause with ammd, and usually uses the past tense 
form: ammd hdddg-o ya-mdwwat ‘if he leaves him, he will die (if leave[past, sg. 
3m.]-him sg. 3m.-die[pr.])’. Contrary-to-fact conditionals use sobd (usually 
‘when’) and the past tense in the protasis, and am- with a past tense verb in the 
apodosis, if it comes after the protasis, otherwise a simple past tense verb: sobd 
niigdr-kd-ni am-fdnndw-ku-kd ‘if you had told me, I would have sent you (when 
tell[past]-you[sg. m.]-me then-send[past]-I-you[sg. m.])’, bdyds-d-nd soba mot- 
nd bd-baher-d Gabs ‘it would have been better for us if we had died in the land of 
Egypt (be + better-sg. 3m.-us when die[past]-we in-land-of Egypt)’. 
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Subordinate Constructions 

In certain circumstances, especially with perception verbs, object clauses can be 
put in simple parataxis with main clauses: ra°y-d td-sdtq-d sdmay ‘He saw the 
heavens split (saw-sg. 3m. passive-split[past]-sg. 3m. heaven)’, ra@kdb-o ya- 
qgdwwam ‘he found him standing (find[past, sg. 3m.]-him sg. 3m.-stand[pr.})’. 
Otherwise object clauses with verbs of speech, cognition have are introduced by 
one of anumber of conjunctions, the most common of which are kdmd ‘that’, asmd 
‘because’, anzd ‘while’: a’mdr-d kdmd td-ndtg-G may ‘he knew that the waters 
had receded (knew-sg. 3m. that passive-recede-sg. 3m. water)’. The verb mdsdld 
‘seem’, which takes a relativized verb, is exceptional: mdsdl-omu 2d-td-hdwwar 
haba mdqabar ‘it seemed to them that she was going to the tomb (seemed[sg. 
3m.]-them rel.-she-go[pr.] to tomb)’. 

Ge‘ez, unlike some other Semitic languages, does not restrict the jussive to 
main clauses; object clauses of verbs of volition and purpose usually have their 
verbs in the jussive. The clause may or may not be introduced by kdmd: fdgqdd-d 
kéimd ta-ba? ‘he wanted you to come (wanted-sg. 3m. that sg, 2m.-come[juss.])’, 
jatdw-u yar’ dyu ‘they desired to see (desired-pl. 3m. see[juss. pl. 3m.])’, mds?-d 
ya-r’dy ‘he came to see (came-sg. 3m. sg. 3m.-see[juss.]’. Finally, a number of 
verbs, notably kahld ‘be able’, ddgdmd ‘repeat, do again’ use the accusative of the 
infinitive in their object clauses: i-ya-kal hddig-d abu-hu ‘he cannot leave his 
father (not-sg. 3m.-can leave[inf,]-acc. father-his)’, dégdm-ku ndgirot-d-kamu ‘I 
spoke to you again (repeated-I speak[inf.]-acc.-you)’. 

Relative clauses, as have been seen above, are related in a rather straightforward 
fashion to the head noun of their noun phrase by a relative particle, which may 
agree with it in gender and number (sg. m. zd-, sg. f. andd, pl. alld), or use the sg. 
m, zd- as an invariant. However there are a number of different patterns of agree- 
ment between the head noun and pronominal elements within the relative clause. 
When the head noun is also subject of the verb, it of course shows concord with 
the verb’s subject marker: ba’si zd-yd-hdwwar ‘the man who comes (man rel.[sg. 
m.]-sg. 3m.-come)’. When the head noun is the object of the relative verb, it is 
normally represented by an object suffix on the verb: ahzab zd-antamu ta-twdrrds- 
aw-omu ‘the peoples which you will inherit (peoples rel.[sg. 3m.]-you[pl. 2m.] 
you-inherit[pr.]-pl. m.-them)’. However this is not obligatory; in the following 
example the choice of an indirect object suffix on the verb makes the inclusion of 
a direct object suffix impossible in any case: madr anté wdhdb-d-kd ‘the land 
which he gave you (land rel.[sg. f.] gave-sg. 3m.-sg. 2m.)’. 

Similarly, when the head noun is object of a preposition in the relative clause, 
it is normally represented by a pronominal object: madr antd hd-wastet-a td-wdld- 
4 ‘the land in whose midst he was born (land rel.[sg. f.] in-midst-her passive-born- 
sg. 3m.)’. Here also the pronominal object can be dropped, leaving a “dangling” 
preposition: madr antdé hdbd mdsa°-nd ‘the land to which we have come (land 
rel.[sg. f.] to come-we)’. Perhaps as a consequence of this, we find rather fre- 
quently in Ge‘ez relative clauses with the preposition shifted in front of the rela- 
tive pronoun: mdwa‘al-i-hu bd-zdé astdr’ dy-omu kokdb ‘the days on which the star 
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appeared to them (days-pl.-his in-rel.[sg. m.] appeared-them star)’. And there are 
even instances of use of the shifted preposition and preposition with object pro- 
noun in the same clause: bdtrd-kd bd-zd bott-u zabat-kd ‘your stick with which 
you beat (stick-acc.-your in-rel. in-it beat-you)’. 


‘Be’ and ‘Have’ 

For simple present tense predication, the independent pronoun functions as copula 
in Ge‘ez: mdret antd ‘you are dust (dust you)’, mdnnu wa’ atu zantu ‘who is this? 
(who he this)’, zati ya’ ati far°dt-ayd ‘this is my law (this she law-my)’. Some- 
times the sg. 3m. pronoun can function as a default copula: antamu wa atu barhan- 
u ld-‘aldm ‘you are the light of the world (you[pl. 2m.] he light-his to-world)’, 
ana wa atu ‘it is I (I he)’. When tense or modal distinctions are necessary, the 
verbs kond and hdlldwd are used. Note that the nominal or adjectival complement 
of these verbs is in the accusative case: a-kdwwan nasuh-d ‘I will be pure (I-be 
pure-acc.)’. 

These later verbs are used also for ‘be in a place’ and ‘exist’, but a characteristic 
feature of Ge‘ez is the use of the preposition bd- ‘in’ plus the sg. 3m. suffix pro- 
noun, bo or bottu, literally ‘in it’ to signify ‘exists’ (with predicate in the accusa- 
tive): b-o hadwan-d ‘there are eunuchs (in-it eunuchs-acc.)’, The negative form 
of this expression, albo ‘there is not (not-in-it)’, contains the only survival in 
Ge‘ez of the Proto-Ethio-Semitic form of the negative particle: albo sadq-d ‘there 
is no justice (not-in-it justice-acc.)’. Both the positive and negative forms are 
widely used in forming indefinite expressions: bo zd-yamdssdia’ ‘someone is com- 
ing (exists rel.-comes)’, albo zd-tdrfd ‘no one was left (not-exists rel.-remained)’. 

In an extension of this existential expression bd- plus pronominal suffix yields 
the ordinary Ge‘ez construction for ‘have’: mdshaf-d ba-nd ‘we have a book 
(book-acc. in-us)’, b-ati akw-d ‘she has a brother (in-her brother-acc.)’, ba? si b- 
ottu kal? et-d walud-d ‘a man has two sons (man in-him two-acc. sons-acc.)’. The 
negation of ‘have’ is simply al + bd + pronominal suffix: ganen-d al-ba-yyd ‘I do 
not have a devil (devil-acc. not-in-me)’, 
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14 Arabic Dialects 
and Maltese 


Alan §S. Kaye and Judith Rosenhouse 


All the data cited are in a uniform IPA-based transcription with the exception of 
Maltese, which is cited in its standard orthography. 

When dealing with dialects, a fundamental question is how they should be de- 
fined. Exactly which and how many features are sufficient for a language’s many 
subsystems to be described as distinct dialects or languages? Occasionally, when 
languages are in contact, they diverge through pidginization and creolization as, 
e.g., creole Arabic in East Africa, Ki-Nubi, and Juba Arabic of the southern 
Sudan. According to Versteegh (1984), all the modern Arabic sedentary dialects 
stem from pidgin Arabic. 

Arabic dialects may be considered languages, comparable to the Romance sit- 
uation. Peripheral Arabic dialects such as Uzbeki Arabic, Maltese, Juba Arabic 
and Ki-Nubi, Afghan Arabic, the extinct Andalusian (Spanish) Arabic, are more 
divergent than the mainstream Middle Eastern or North African dialects. Maltese, 
though often called Maltese Arabic, has in fact developed into a new language in 
its own right, unlike all other Arabic dialects, in that it is a national language with 
anon-Arabic writing system. Due to its isolation since the thirteenth century, it is 
also free from diglossia (see p. 267). (Modern South Arabian languages such as 
Jibbaali (Sheri) or Soqotri belong to a different group within Semitic, i.¢e., South 
Semitic, whereas Arabic is Central Semitic.) 

It is usually believed that the larger the intercommunal geographical distance or 
isolation among dialects, the greater the linguistic differences among them, too. 
These are not the only factors, however, in dialect development as sociolinguistic 
factors also have come into play (see pp. 265-267). Mutual intelligibility remains, 
however, the most important consideration in dialect recognition. 

Most comprehensive bibliographies available in comparative Arabic dialec- 
tology include Sobelman (1962) and Bakalla (1975, 1983). This chapter presents 
comparative Arabic dialectology from a double perspective, namely the major 
structural phenomena of Arabic dialects which form their internal makeup, as well 
as traits which set them apart. Map 2 shows the main dialect groups. We focus on 
the synchronic rather than the historical perspective. Each section first depicts the 
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common features of the major dialects and then discusses and illustrates linguistic 
issues pertaining to phonology, morphology, syntax and lexicon, 

Our starting point is often Cairene, which is in a central location in the Arabic 
world and has much prestige among speakers of other Arabic dialects. We also 
consider the major dialects of Syria-Lebanon, Mesopotamia, the Arabian Penin- 
sula, North Africa and elsewhere. Features of sub-Saharan African dialects and 
Maltese are also mentioned. 


Dialect Geography: Eastern vs. Western Dialects 

Though Arabic originally developed in Arabia, its speakers spread it eastward, 
northward and westward, along with Islam, from the seventh century cE. Follow- 
ing the doctrine of the “wave theory,” dialects nearer the original center are more 
similar among themselves than ones at more distant locations. Much of the litera- 
ture describes Arabic dialects from the viewpoint of the East-West dichotomy. 

The Eastern dialects include the Arabian Peninsula (Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Ku- 
wait, Oman and the United Arab Emirates), along with Mesopotamia (Iraq), the 
Syrian—Lebanese—Palestinian area as well as Jordan, Israel and Egypt. There are 
also some Arabic dialects quite distinctly removed and with few speakers; e.g., in 
Afghanistan and Uzbekistan. The isolated and nearly extinct Arabic dialect of 
Kormakiti (Cyprus) has been assumed to be related to Lebanese. 

The Western group includes the dialects to the west of Egypt, namely Libyan, 
Tunisian, Algerian, Moroccan, and Mauritanian. Andalusian Arabic and Siculo 
Arabic (both extinct) also belong to this group. In Eastern Arabic are included, 
however, also the dialects of the Sudan, Chad and even Nigeria. In the latter there 
are many Arabic dialects spoken by parts of the respective populations with vary- 
ing amounts of influence by local (e.g., Nilo-Saharan) languages, although a few 
affinities are shared with Western Arabic. As a whole, Sudanese dialects, at least 
those in the north, form one macro-grouping with the Egyptian dialects. Maltese 
is normally considered Western for it seems to be genetically related to Tunisian 
Arabic; however, some Eastern features (e.g., ? for the gaaf, ?imaala) complicate 
the picture, 

Differences among Eastern and Western dialects exist on all linguistic levels. 
Phonetically, the latter have lost many short vowels and reduced long vowels (as 
aresult of Berber substratum). This change is typical of Tunisia, Algeria, Moroc- 
co, but rarely occurs elsewhere in Africa (Libya, the Sudan or Egypt). In addition, 
in many of these Western dialects the phonemic distinction between s and s as well 
as between z and z has been lost, unlike their parallels in the East. The main mor- 
phological difference lies in the imperfect prefixes: in the West (up to the Delta in 
Egypt) there is an innovative symmetrical n- for the sg. 1 and pl. (naktab-naktabu 
‘I/we write’, respectively), while in the East only the pl, has n- (?aktib-niktib, id.). 
Furthermore, in the West, pl. verbs (including pl. 1f.) end with -u, which is missing 
from the parallel pl. 1 in the East. Syntactic differences are not numerous and often 
relate to lexical items used in certain syntactic roles; e.g., illi vs. (id)di ‘that, which’ 
(relative particles), or °iza, ?iéa vs, °ila ‘if’ in the East and West respectively. 
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The Basic Dichotomy: Bedouin vs. Sedentary Dialects 

Even in olden times Arabic was a conglomerate of different dialects. The modern 
varieties continue the two basic sociolinguistic elements, namely the speaker’s no- 
madic or sedentary backgrounds. On the one end there are typical urban (seden- 
tary) dialects, and on the other, the bedouin ones. Between these two extremes 
exist degrees of bedouin/sedentary mixtures. The complex features of a dialect 
often reflect its bedouin/sedentary-type history. 

The sedentary dialects, in all likelihood, evolved from a mixture of some orig- 
inal (Arabian) Arabic variety with a non-Arabic substratum while the bedouin- 
type dialects are of “less mixed” origin. Modern bedouin dialects in the Arabian 
Peninsula consist of a number of different groups. Such groups also existed in pre- 
Islamic times, with at least the Hijaaz and Tamiim dialects. 

Bedouin remained more isolated from external influences than sedentary dwell- 
ers. Thus bedouin dialects preserve many old features, which are also similar to 
those of Classical Arabic (CA), and are today more conservative than sedentary 
dialects. One example of this cleavage is the Mesopotamian split between the 
galat and qaltu groups, named after basic phonetic and morphological character- 
istics (see Blanc 1964), 

Among the basic features of bedouin dialects there are the voicing (and front- 
ing) of old Arabic *g (which usually becomes gq, j, or dz); the tendency toward 
emphasis; the “gahawa/bsala syndrome” of syllable structure (see p. 280), which 
affects verbs, nouns and adjectives more or less alike, and residues of syntactic 
case endings. Also, in bedouin dialects gender is usually kept more intact in plural 
pronouns than in sedentary dialects. Syntactic differencs are few; e.g., modal 
structures and distributions. Lexical variation between sedentary and bedouin dia- 
lects is considerable (see p. 308). Identical lexemes may have different meanings 
in sedentary and bedouin dialects (e.g., dahraj ‘see’ in Galilean bedouin vs. ‘roll 
something’ in the sedentary Palestinian dialects, as in MSA (Modem Standard Ar- 
abic); Rosenhouse, 1984). Also, many bedouin lexemes are known in CA and are 
not used in sedentary dialects (e.g., husaam ‘sword’, an-niSaama ‘the brave men, 
warriors’, ba‘iir ‘camels’ in the Galilean bedouin dialects). 


Communal Dialects: Muslim, Christian and Jewish Dialects 
Religion (Islam, Christianity, Judaism) is the basis for the communal socio- 
linguistic division of Arabic dialects. As each of the religions has in the course of 
history split into sects, there are more than three communal dialects. Thus in Leb- 
anon, e.g., Shiite dialects differ from those of the Sunnis, Druze, or Maronites, 
Blanc (1964) discussed the issue of communal dialects and distinguished three 
degrees of interdialectal differentiation: minor, medium and major. Jerusalem Ar- 
abic was an example of the first, with differences noted in the frequency of certain 
phonemes or intonation patterns, or in the use of religion-specific lexemes. 
A medium line was drawn for various North African towns where only Mus- 
lims and Jews lived. Algiers, e.g., displayed differences in (1) s, j, r, q, h, e; (2) 
the form of the feminine ending in nouns (a by Muslims and e by Jews); and (3) 
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certain forms of bound prepositions. Clearer differences can be felt in the use of 
certain basic lexemes (e.g., adverbs of place and time, prepositions ) and borrowed 
words. Such communal properties are systematic but few. Baghdad served as the 
major example of communal distinctions when it had Muslim, Jewish and Chris- 
tian communities. Baghdadi dialects reflected the underlying division into seden- 
tary and bedouin (Christians and Jews came earlier while the ex-bedouin Muslims 
sedentarized there later.) 


Diglossia 

The term “diglossia” was made popular for Arabic by W. Margais in 1930, though 
K. Krumbacher already used it in 1902. Ferguson (1959) discussed other 
languages besides Arabic since elements of diglossia frequently occur in many 
languages, Thus, diglossia is probably a linguistic universal, though Arabic is 
unique in its “grand scale.” Arabic diglossia is a sociolinguistic fact which unites 
most of the Arab world. Cypriot Arabic, Maltese, and most varieties of Juba and 
Chadian Arabic, however, do not have it. The phenomenon is ancient, dating from 
the pre-Islamic period; however, it is assumed that its Neo-Arabic form arose in 
the seventh century CE. 

Diglossia involves two basic varieties of the same language living side by side, 
each performing different functions, While colloquial Arabic is always an ac- 
guired system, i.e., informally learnt, MSA is studied in school. Diglossia is best 
viewed as a continuum from the highest or most prestigious CA (fushaa) to the 
lowest or most colloquial dialect (‘aammiyya), Thus MSA ’alaysa kadaalika 
‘isn’tit so?’ is Cairene (Ca.) mus/mis kida. A striking feature of diglossia is paired 
vocabulary; ¢.g., MSA hidaa’un ‘shoe’ = Ca. gazma, or MSA ra’aa ‘see’ = Ca, 
Saaf. 

Generally, MSA is used in written texts, sermons, university lectures, most po- 
litical speeches and news broadcasts, while colloquial Arabic is used conversing 
with family or friends, also in radio and TV soap operas. Since there is no clear 
delimitation between MSA and colloquial Arabic, native speakers often mix the 
two to various degrees using the so-called “middle” language. 

Since the Qur’an is written in CA, it is admired as more beautiful, logical, ele- 
gant and eloquent than any colloquial dialect, and therefore also “better’’ than col- 
loquial dialects. MSA is the mark of “uruuba or pan-Arabism, since there can be 
a high degree of mutual unintelligibility among various colloquial varieties such 
as Moroccan and Iraqi. 


Gender-based Differences 

Material is being accumulated attesting to the linguistic differences between Ara- 
bic-speaking men and women in the various dialects. Differences have been found 
on all levels — phonology, morphology, syntax, and vocabulary and discourse 
types and structures. 
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Phonology 


Consonants and Vowels 

The consonantal segments of a “fairly typical” educated pronunciation of MSA 
are shown in Table 14.1, p. 268, although one can always argue about the precise 
definition of “typical.” 

The Arabic alphabet provides for a rough depiction of some of the phonological 
facts of CA and, on the whole, reflects consonantism better than vocalism, Arabic 
dialects, however, are not well served by the orthography because the pronuncia- 
tion of some consonants differs from those presented in Table 14.1. Among the 
most conspicuous consonantal differences between CA and the dialects are the de- 
velopments of Old Arabic *gaaf and *jiim (PCA [Proto-Colloquial Arabic] *Ziim 
but PS [Proto-Semitic] *g). Somewhat less varied, yet important, is the develop- 
ment of Old Arabic *kaaf, Table 14.2, p. 268, gives the details of the reflexes of 
CA gq for seven common illustrative words. Table 14,3 shows the correspondence 
for five lexemes with CA k. Some generalization to the data presented in the tables 
follows. 


Qaaf 

Bedouin (or those descended from speakers of bedouin or bedouinized dialects) 
have a voiced reflex of the gaaf, while sedentary dialects, such as Cairene and 
Damascene, have a voiceless one - ’ < g. Many city/rural and sedentary/non- 
sedentary distinctions thus tend to cut across areas displaying a geographic unity. 

The Old Arabic *g survives unvoiced in parts of Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, Yemen, 
Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco. In the case of (Muslim) Baghdadi it is ordinarily 
thought of as associated with more formal speech (or with that of Christians and 
Jews), whereas the g and j variants are associated with colloquial speech. The 
word for ‘near’ may be heard there as as jiriib, griib, giriib or gariib, and sidq 
‘truth, honesty’ is pronounced as sigid (with metathesis), sidig, sidug, or sidiq. 

The shift g >? occurs in a geographically wide area: Aleppo, Damascus, Beirut, 
Jerusalem, Cairo, Jewish Algiers, Tlemcen, etc. The fact that it occurs also in Mal- 
tese is strong evidence that the latter cannot be considered a Maghrebine (North 
African) dialect, as has been its usual classification (along with Sicilian and An- 
dalusian Arabic). 

The loss of the emphatic nature of ¢ has caused it to develop into & in e.g., Char- 
muuch (Iraq), some rural Palestinian dialects, Djidjelli (Algeria), Msirda and An- 
dalusia. 

Many bedouin dialects have a voiced qaaf, i.e., IPA [c], which may even be its 
original pronunciation, Others have a g/j alternation as in Muslim Baghdadi, 
whereas others have a g/dz reflex. This alternation often depends on a front vowel 
environment. The affrication of gaaf as dz (and k > t§)} in Yemen and Central Najd 
occurs in some dialects of southern Iraq and the Arabian Peninsula, too. See 
Map 3, p. 272. Other developments occur sporadically in various dialects as, e.g., 
A in addition to g/g in Jugari Arabic (Uzbekistan) and x < q in Iraq. 
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Table 14.3. Reflexes of Classical Arabic k in some dialects 
with CA correspondences 





CA kaan kabiir — kath kull kitaab 

Place ‘he was’ ‘big’ ‘dog’ ‘all’ ‘book’ 
Jugari (Uzbek. ) koon kabiir —kalb kul kitaab 
Mus. Bag. éaan %ebiir  Ealeb kull "ketaab 
Jewish Baghdad kaan kbiiy kalb kell 
Mosul aan kell 
“Aanah éaan kbiir téaleb 
Rural Lower Iraq éaan eebiir kill 
Judeo-Ar. Iraqi 

Kurdistan kaan gobiir kalb kall 
Mardin (Anatolia) kaan gbiir kalb kall kteeb 
Sheep nomads, 

Mes. NE Ara. caan éebiir  éalb kill ktaab 
Camel nomads, 

Mes. NE Ara. cebiir —calb 
Aleppo kaan kbiir kalb kull ktaab 
Damascus kaan kbiir kalb kall ktaab 
Beirut kaan kbiir kalb kall ktaab 
Horan kaan tebiir — Eal*b/*kelb 
Druze kaan kbiir kalb kull ktaab 
Nazareth kaan kbiir kalb kull ktaab 
Jerusalem kaan kbiir kalb kull ktaab 
Biir Zeet Caan tbiir talb kall étaab/ktaab 
Yemen kaan kabiir kalb kull kitaab 
Cairo kaan kibiir kalb kull kitaab 
Sudan kaan kabiir —kalib kull kitaab 
Ouaday(Chad) kaan kebiir —_kellb kull kitaab 
E. Libyan 

(Benghazi) kaan/kien kibiir —_kalib kill ktaab/ktieb 
Tunis kaan kbiir kalb kul ktaab 
Marazig kaan kebiir — kalb kul kataab 
J. Algiers kan kbir kalb kall ktab 
Bou Saada k"taab 
Djidjelli kan kbir kalb kall/k°ell 
Casablanca kan kbir kalb kal 
Maltese kien gbiir kelp kol ktiep 
Andalusian kin kibiir kalib kill ktaab/ktieb 





t An irregular reflex. 


jvs. dz 

The following examples demonstrate Old Arabic *q > j/dz in Kuwaiti and ‘Anaiza 
dialects (Eastern Arabian Peninsula): Ku. firiij vs. ‘Anaiza firtidz ‘road’, Ku. @ijiil 
vs. ‘Anaiza Qidziil ‘heavy’, Ku. dijiij vs. ‘Anaiza didziidz ‘flour’, Ku. jiddaam vs. 
‘Anaiza dziddaam ‘in front of, forward’. 


Other Developments 
Other developments occur in limited circumstances and sporadically in various 
dialects. Thus, e.g., Jugari Arabic (Uzbekistan) has # in addition to g/g, Iraqi 
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Map 3 _ The approximate distribution of the affricated variants of J and 3 
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Source: T. M. Johnstone, Eastern Arabian Dialect Studies (London Oriental Series 17). Oxford 
University Press, London 1967, p. 5. Reproduced by permission of Oxford University Press. 
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Arabic has x < g in some lexemes, e.g., fagm (MSA) = faxim (Baghdadi) ‘suit 
(clothes), set’. (Some developments might be due to effects of bilingualism 
and/or substratum, as with the above example, cf. Persian vdqt ‘time’ < Arabic 
wagqt > colloquial Persian vax.) 


Kaaf 

The development of PS (Proto-Semitic) k, through Old Arabic *k, is described in 
this section. It remains & in most of the sedentary dialects, including Jugari, Chris- 
tian and Jewish Baghdadi, Mosul, Aleppo, Laodicea, Hama, Homs, Beirut, Dam- 
ascus, Jerusalem, Cairo, Yemen, the Sudan, Ouaday (Chad), Oran, Bou-Saada, 
Marazig, Morocco and Andalusia. 

It has palatalized to k” in many areas such as in the Arabian Peninsula (e.g., 
Oman) and in Djidjelli. The affrication of & into ¢ is noteworthy in the contiguity 
of front vowels in all positions among many bedouin dialects in Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Iraq and Muslim Baghdadi and among the Bahraini Sunnis, and as uncon- 
ditioned articulation in other dialects in the Syro-Palestinian area, including some 
rural Samaria and Galilee ones, as well as those of the Shiites in Bahrain. At 
present, the affricate articulation tends to occur more frequently in the speech of 
the older generation; e.g., Sibbaac ‘window’ for Sibbaak due to the undergoing 
processes of leveling and koineization and the spread of MSA. The situation in the 
Arabian Peninsula demonstrated by Kuwaiti ¢ and ‘ Anaiza (Najdi) ¢s is fairly typ- 
ical as the affricates occur in the environment of front vowels. The symmetry of 
both dialects is such that also j and dz regularly occur for the gaaf. Consider a few 
examples of the opposition ¢/ts between Kuwaiti Arabic and ‘Anaiza Arabic: Ku. 
incaan vs. ‘Anaiza intsaan ‘if’, Ku. Cabda vs. ‘ Anaiza tsabda ‘liver’, Ku, hind vs, 
‘Anaiza hanats ‘jaw’, and Ku. ¢i@iir vs. ‘Anaiza tsi@iir ‘much’. 

In Yemenite dialects and in Bahrain, however, one finds also § for k in the sg. 
2f. (see Table 14.5, p. 288). This may probably have led to the change of Saaf ‘he 
saw’ into Caaf in this area (Holes 1983). Many North African dialects affricate t 
and k to ts (tsbiir ‘big’ for kbiir). The latter is a Judeo-Arabic isogloss and exists 
(see p. 270) in the Arabian Peninsula, too (for q). 

In Maltese g occurs for Old Arabic *k (via regressive assimilation) and ¢ and 
ts for Old Arabic *g, e.g., gibiir ‘big’, hrigt [hriét] ‘I went out’. A typical example 
of the variations in one region (Eastern Arabian Peninsula) is the modal particle 
tsid (‘Anaiza), cid (Abu Dhabi), gid ~ jid (Qatar), dzid (Najd). 

In modern Yemenite dialects, as in CA, kaskasa/kaskaSa occurs. This phenom- 
enon is the suffixation of s(i) or Si) to the sg. 2f. bound pronoun -Xi, or its replace- 
ment by such an element. 


Root Alternation and Morphological Doublets 

Phonological rules affect the structuring of the root and yield allomorphy or sup- 
pletive structures. The following illustrations are from Muslim Baghdadi: 
Caantykuun ‘be’, Cibiir/ kbaar ‘big’, Carra ‘he gulped’, but kar‘a ‘a gulp’. Exam- 
ples of morphological doublets from Muslim Baghdadi are: mammal ‘complete’ 
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vs. mkammal ‘someone perfect’, ciwa ‘to scorch’ vs. kiwa ‘to iron’, kital ‘to hit’ 
vs. gital ‘to kill’, farig ‘parting (of hair)’ vs. farig ‘difference’. 


Jiim 

Another major consonantal isogloss in Arabic dialects is the reflex of CA jiim. The 
historical development yields three major productions of this phoneme in the dia- 
lects: g, Z, j (dz). In some dialects jiim has been fronted to g” (Yemenite, some 
other Arabian dialects) or d” (in Sudan). In a few others (notably, Sunni dialects 
in Bahrain) y has entirely taken over. The following examples may be taken as 
representative but not exhaustive, Asterisked forms indicate PCA. 


Cairo /g/ 

*/2/ > [gf */zamal/ > /gamal/ ‘camel’ 
Damascus /2/ 

*/Zf — f2f */Zamal/ > /Zzamal/ ‘camel’ 
Aleppo /j/ 

*/3/ — fi/ */Zamal/ > /jamal/ ‘camel’ 
Baghdadi (Muslim) /j / 

*f2f > fi/ */Zild/ > /jilid/ = ‘skin’ 
Yemenite /j / 

*f2{ > fi/ */Zild/ > fjild/ = ‘skin’ 
Medina (Saudi Arabia) /d’/ 

*f2{ > {d*/ */Zamal/ > /d’amal/ ‘camel’ 
Khartoum /d’/ 

*/2{ = /d/ */zabal/ > /d’abal/ ‘mountain’ 
Jugari (Uzbekistan) /j/ 

*/2/ — ff */Zawaab/ > /jawoob/ ‘answer’ 
Moroccan /2/, /g/ 

*/f2] > fe} *fzuu‘/ > /zu‘/ ‘hunger’ 
*/2/ > {g/ *#So0 MI (mirror image) So {s, z} So# 


*/Zibs/ > /gabs/ ‘plaster’ 
*/Zazzaar{ >  /gzzar/ ‘butcher’ 


Exceptions to this rule may exist; thus /glas/ ‘he sat’, /gales/ ‘sitting’ but 
/mailes/ ‘parliament’ (the latter is probably a MSA loanword). 


Maltese /j/ /8/ /&/ 
*fZ/ —» fit */Zabal/ > gebel ‘mountain’ 
*/8{— f8//_t — */xirazt/> hrigt ‘1 went out’ 
*/2/ — [Ef (by dissimilation) 

*/zawZ/ > zewg ‘two’ 
Algiers (Jewish) /j/ /2/ 
*/3/ > fif */jamal/ > /jamal/ ‘camel’ 


*/3/ — /z/{__t */haazati/ > /hazti/ ‘my thing’ 
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Tunis /2/, /z/ 


*/2f — [2 */Zabal/ > /zbal/ ‘mountain’ 
*f2f > /2/ *#So0 MI So {s, z} So# 
*/Zibs/ > /zibs/ ‘plaster’ 
*/Zewzal > /zuuza/ ‘nut? 
*/zawz/ > /zuuz/ ‘two’ 
Djidjelli (Algeria) /Z/ 
*/z{ > [2] */zamal/ > /zamal/ ‘camel’ 
Gulf (Abu Dhabi) /y/ /j/ 
*f2f > lyl~ fil */rizl/ > friil/ ‘foot’ 


(Some speakers have free variation of /y/ ~ /j/: /ya/ ~ /ja/ ‘he came’.) 


Labials 

CA and MSA do not have p or v, yet some dialects have developed these in native 
words in addition to their occurrence in loanwords. The following examples are 
from Yemenite Arabic (San‘a’): sappaak ‘pipe fitter’, Suppi ‘fly’. In Iraq there is 
even an emphatic p. Certain Moroccan dialects have b > v. Also Maltese, Anato- 
lian and Cypriot Arabic use v, e.g., Cypriot zava for jawwa ‘inside’. 


Interdentals 

One can dichotomize Arabic dialects into those which preserve fricative 0, 6 and 
those which merge them with their corresponding stops. As a rule of thumb, those 
which keep them have é as the reflex of the daad, originally probably an emphatic 
lateralized dental [dl]. Yemenite Arabic is typical of an interdental preserving di- 
alect: Oalaa@a ‘3’, ’axdar ‘green’, dippaal ‘wedding celebration’. However a d 
has also developed there by way of voicing of ¢. Consider madar ‘rain’, badda 
‘duck’ and madaabix ‘kitchens’ (pl. of maftbax). (This probably represents the 
original state of affairs, as the emphatics were voiced.) 

Developments of interdentals include @ > f (falaafa ‘3’ in Shiite Hasaawi Ara- 
bic, Eastern Saudi Arabic and Bahraini), famma (‘there is’, Tunisia) and Anato- 
lian 5 > v (vahab ‘gold’). Among other changes are @ > s: in Uzbekistan, Chad, 
Cameroon: Jugari salaas ‘3’, Cameroonian salaasa ‘3’; 6 > d in Chad dahab 
‘gold’; 6>z and even 5 > z in ‘aziim ‘great’ in many dialects (e.g., Egyptian). 

The development of interdental fricatives to stops distinguishes between bed- 
ouin and sedentary dialects in that the former tend to preserve the fricative articu- 
lation. In Dathina (Yemenite Arabic), e.g., the emphatic § is preserved as an 
interdental while the daad is an emphatic /. 


Emphatics 

Most Arabic dialects today contain emphatic (mufaxxama) vs, non-emphatic (mu- 
raqqaqa) contrasts (except for a few dialects such as Maltese, Chadian, and Ni- 
gerian Arabic (some speakers), Juba Arabic, Ki-Nubi, and Cypriot Arabic. The 
emphatic consonants basically include s, d, f, 6, depicted herein with a dot under- 
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neath them. Thus a word such as Cairene seef ‘summer’ has a non-emphatic min- 
imal pair seef ‘sword’, The vowels around an emphatic as a rule tend to become 
lower, retracted or more centralized than those around non-emphatics, The usual 
phonological explanation for this feature lies in the opposition between emphatic 
and non-emphatic parallel consonants. 

Emphatics are often called velarized or pharyngealized due to difficulties in 
their phonetic description. (The IPA indicates both pharyngealization or velariza- 
tion with a wavy bar through the consonant, i.e., [].) Indeed, this is a very con- 
troversial area in the Arabic phonological literature as to description and 
functioning. They correspond to ejectives in Ethio-Semitic languages, but there it 
is probably due to the Cushitic substratum, 

Since Modern South Arabian languages have ejectives as the phonetic realiza- 
tion of emphasis, many Semitists hypothesize that the PS emphatics were ejec- 
tives as well, Consequently, the Arabic type today seems to be secondary, 
although not all Semitists agree. In the CA period the existence of emphatics in 
the language was noted, as the name /uyat al-daad ‘the language of daad’ for Ar- 
abic indicates (cf. luyat mudar ‘the language of Mudar’, also containing a daad). 


The Debate about Emphasis 

Blanc (1953) in his fundamental study of Druze dialects in the Galilee area dis- 
cussed the basic issues of the debate between the twin series of non-emphatic and 
emphatic consonants therein. Blanc (1953: 53) maintains: “The difference be- 
tween them is distinctive in some cases and non-distinctive in others, but it is in 
all cases acoustically striking and characteristic of the dialect, and even non- 
distinctive tafxiim [emphasis] plays an important role in phonetic change on both 
the historical and the synchronic levels.” 

Roman Jakobson (1957) attributes some of the phonetic characteristics of em- 
phasis to a contraction of the upper pharynx. Velarization (or “darkness,” among 
other terms) refers in essence to a decrease in the volume of the back orifice of the 
vocal tract (buccal cavity) serving as a resonator. In addition to the above, empha- 
sis may also involve some degree of protrusion and rounding of the lips. This ex- 
plains why emphatics are often perceived as labials by non-Arabs and why they 
have labial correlates when Arabic words with them are borrowed into other lan- 
guages (e.g., Swahili). Jakobson (ibid.) called this feature [+flat] which he con- 
sidered also present in labials and labialized phonemes. In terms of acoustic 
phonetics (and as seen in spectrograms), emphatics reveal lower second formant 
frequency ranges compared to the non-emphatics (cf. Obrecht 1968). 

Emphasis has been problematic for phonologists, particularly because of diffi- 
culties in defining “emphasis spread.” Walter Lehn (1963) suggested that at least 
for Cairene, the minimum domain of emphasis is the syllable and the maximum 
domain is the utterance. He suggested that emphasis should not be treated as a dis- 
tinctive feature of the consonantal or vocalic system but as a redundant feature of 
both and proposed underlining all emphatics, e.g., darab ‘he hit’, darabit ‘she hit’. 
(We do not use this transcription. ) 
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Other Developments of the Emphatics 

The existence of emphatics is remarkably stable throughout the Arab world, al- 
though they have been lost in some dialects (see p. 275). In addition to the primary 
emphatics noted there, found also in CA and MSA, many dialects developed new 
secondary ones. Some sedentary dialects have only single, isolated words with 
secondary emphasis; cf. Galilee Druze baaba ‘father’, yamma ‘mother’, ’alla 
‘God’, In other sedentary dialects emphasis is more widespread, mainly for r, /, m, 
n; e.g., MSA ra’s vs. Ca. raas, MSA daar vs. Mor. daar. However, emphatic f, b, 
w, p, & are also to be noted. Much emphaticization is characteristic of bedouin 
dialects; thus cf. bedouin gaadi vs. sedentary ’aadi ‘judge’. Consider, however, 
also Nigerian Arabic karra ‘he tore’, karra ‘he dragged’; gallab ‘he raced’, gallab 
‘he got angry’; aym ‘mother’ and emm ‘uncle’. 

In many varieties of Nigerian Arabic the t has become a voiced pharyngealized 
implosive (symbolized here as d; e.g., xadda ‘put’). Also, in Zabiid (Yemenite 
Arabic) the reflex of ¢ and q is glottalized 1; k, respectively. 

Differentiated use of emphatics is also characteristic of male speech having 
more emphasis than female speech. Whether this is true for the whole Arab world 
remains to be investigated. 


Pharyngeals 

hand “ are basic characteristics of Arabic, although they have usually been lost in, 
e.g., Maltese, Cypriot and Chadian Arabic. They have totally disappeared in Ni- 
gerian Arabic, Juba Arabic and Ki-Nubi. Maltese merged x > # and h, and y> “ as 
happened also in NW Semitic, but has subsequently lost ‘. In Cypriot Arabic h > 
x (paxr < bahr ‘sea’) and y> ‘, as in Maltese. In North Yemen (Zabiid) ‘is not a 
pharyngeal fricative but a pharyngeal plosive. J, C. Catford calls both of these 
Semitic phonemes “pharyngeal approximants,” whereas Ladefoged and Maddie- 
son (1996: 168) refer to them as “epiglottals.” 


Laryngeals 

° already began to weaken in Old Arabic, cf. the CA imperative of ?axadéda = xu6d 
‘take!’ or the possible imperfect of sa’ala, namely, yas’alu ~ yasalu ‘he will ask’. 
In many dialects one finds many more such cases; e.g., MSA al-mar’ah/imra’ah 
> colloquial mara ‘woman’ (in Cairene), or active participle MSA naa’im > col- 
loquial naayim ‘asleep’. (This process does not occur with ? < *q.) Original ? is 
often replaced in the dialects by w, y or by compensatory vowel lengthening; e.g., 
colloquial raas for CA ra’s. ITI-? verbs have merged with III-y ones: bada (CA 
bada’ a) ‘he began’ is in the same class with bana (CA banaa) ‘he built’. 

h, too, has been lost in many dialects, particularly in the 3rd person suffixes 
(CA -hul-ha/-hum!-hunna ‘sg. m., sg. f., pl. m., pl. f° respectively. Some conser- 
vative dialects (e.g., bedouin and Yemenite ones) have, however, preserved the 
feminine -h. 
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Vowels 

Though the CA and MSA vowel system have the classical triangular shape pre- 
serving PS a—i-u vocalism, many Arabic dialects have developed other vowels 
such as a, e, o, etc. As in CA and MSA, the vowels may be short or long (gemi- 
nated) in most dialects. Many analyses of Moroccan Arabic, for example, do not 
contrast long vs. short vowels. 

Vowel allophonics are quite rich because vowels take on the coloring of adja- 
cent consonants; emphatics (and back consonants such as 7) push them down and 
back, while non-emphatics raise them to higher and front positions; however, not 
all dialects (e.g., Nigerian Arabic) have such a vs. d@ variation. Many of the main- 
stream dialects follow similar or identical rules. They are presented in the follow- 
ing rule series (the lack of a line in the environment means that the segment may 
occur on either side of the motivating feature or segment): 


1 fif fi] / — [+ emphatic] — 
> ff a { oy y} oe 
= fil (elsewhere) 

2 fiif > (H] / — [+ emphatic] — (except /1/) 
= /i1/ -{Sy}- 
= hii/ (elsewhere) 

3 Af >h/ / — [+ emphatic] - 
= /u/ (elsewhere) 

4 fuu/ > /ov/ / — [+ emphatic] — (except /I/) 
— fuu/ (elsewhere) 


5 fal >lo~a/_# (but not next to /q, ‘, r, y/) 


— + emphatic — 
fal | { 797 


-r- 


=i ef 1S 
> fel | (elsewhere) 
— + emphatic — 
6 faaf > /aaf | { ~q- 
-YTf- 
asf / 11S 
= Jew ~ aa/ (elsewhere) 


In the dialects the short vowels are more susceptible to change than the long 
ones. CA i, u merge in many Eastern and Western dialects into one central vowel 
a (as in Ge‘ez). The most stable and conservative of the three short vowels is usu- 
ally a, but in many dialects, it, too, is subject to change. Many Maghrebine dialects 
shortened CA aa, while unstressed CA a has been deleted and vocalic length 
ceased to be relevant. 

The short vowels often do not match up in the dialects. (This can also be noted 
for Old Arabic dialects.) CA had many doublets and even triplets in its short 
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vowel configuration, e.g., ass, liss, Juss ‘thief’. Many modem vocalic discrepan- 
cies may be attributed to this feature. Compare Nigerian Arabic himirre ~ 
humurre ‘donkeys’ in which we can posit either assimilation or dissimilation pro- 
cesses. 

CA possessed two diphthongs aw and ay: yawm ‘day’ and bayt ‘house’. Some 
dialects preserve them; e.g., Lebanese or Yemenite bayt ‘house’ (yet in some dia- 
lects of both also beet). In most of the Eastern dialects the diphthongs have 
monophthongized into 00, ee, respectively, and into uu, ii in the Maghreb. Some 
Syro-Lebanese dialects delete the second element of the diphthong, yielding aa or 
a (e.g., jacaan ‘hungry’, lamuun ‘lemon’). 


>imaala: /a/-Raising 

?imaala (literally ‘inclination’ ) refers to a-raising (a > e/i/ie) due to the umlauting 
influence of i. This phonetic feature is typical of Iraq, Syria and Lebanon. Maltese 
has it, too; e.g., bieb ‘door’ (= MSA baab), kelmiet ‘words’ (= MSA kalimaat). 

?imaala may be internal (cf. above) or final, in which it is mainly an allomorph 
of the feminine ending -a, (cf. Syrian madrase ‘school’ vs. riyaada ‘sport’). Ba- 
sically a@ occurs after all back consonants including emphatics and e elsewhere. 
The height of the vowel (e, i) depends on the dialect in question. 

Standard Maltese has no final ?imaala: kalba ‘bitch’, tfajla ‘young woman’, but 
Gozo Maltese has it: sitte ‘six’ for standard sitta. Maltese can be regarded as a 
Mischsprache, since it has undergone heavy *imaala in other positions; e.g., tleghi 
‘my’ (but taghha ‘hers’). 


Phonotactics 

Changes in syllable structures had far-reaching ramifications in the dialects. 
While CA does not allow for long vowels in closed syllables (except aa) or before 
consonant clusters in general, the dialects allow both, although there are different 
phonotactic systems for consonant clusters and epenthetic rules to break them up. 
Elision of the short unstressed vowels i and u is similar to developments in He- 
brew, Aramaic or Ethiopic, i.e., the “normal’’ development one might have ex- 
pected. A major feature in the dialects is anaptyxis; e.g., Ca. i/-bint-i-di ‘this girl’ 
in which 7 is inserted to break up the triple consonant cluster. Some dialects have 
degemination (e.g., Galilean and Iraqi), Multi-consonantal clusters are, however, 
typical of Maghrebine dialects. 

Consonantal assimilations occur in all Arabic dialects. Nigerian Arabic is typi- 
cal: albiddi ‘this girl’ < albitt + di (Jit. the + girl + this (f.)), or benna ‘our house’ 
< beet+-na, Mor. srqunna ‘they stole from us’ < srgu+ Ina, Maltese taghha ‘hers’ 
< *tacha, Some assimilations point to consonantal losses in final positions such as 
with -h (cf. p. 277) which is observed, e.g., in Cairene wiS§ or Maltese wic ‘face’ 
< PCA *wizh (final devoicing). Cf. Nig. Ar. juwaap ‘answer’ (with final nasal 
plosion) < *jawaab, Cyp. Ar. taep ‘good’ < *tayyib, 

Some Egyptian and Sudanese dialects are known for final consonant deletion: 
Sud. Rubatab kitaa for kitaab ‘book’, Upper Eg. diggee < dilgeet ‘now’, or kee 
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‘how’ for keef, raa‘ albeet for raah ‘albeet ‘he went home’ in Galilean, Lebanese 
and Anatolian dialects. This process exists in some Eastern bedouin dialects and 
the rural forms of Juba Arabic and Ki-Nubi as well (e.g., ye-wéle ‘boy sg.’ yewelé 
‘boy pl.’ < Eg. yaa walad, ‘oh, boy’). It is also known elsewhere in Semitic; cf. 
e.g. Syriac bee ‘house’. 


Vowel Deletion and Vocalic Assimilation 

The most apparent difference between MSA and the dialects is the loss of vowels, 
The loss of case and mood marking (’i‘raab) in the dialects is alone responsible 
for many final consonant clusters making vowel epenthesis common. So, too, var- 
ious phonological rules have resulted in many long vowels shortening and short 
vowels deleting in various environments. The following example from Cairene is 
typical: kaatib ‘writer, having written’ yields f. katba, pl. katbiin. The extreme in 
vowel loss are Moroccan dialects. (Berber languages with their multi-consonantal 
clusters make substratum the likely explanation.) 

Vocalic assimilation is common in all Arabic dialects. Consider Cairene ha??+ 
-ku(m) ‘your (pl. m.) right’ > ha??iku(m) (Yemeni haggukum), but ha’?+ -ha > 
ha?’ dha ‘her right’. Other cases are bedouin ubuuna ‘our father’ < °?abu ‘father’; 
Nig. Ar, usum ‘name’ occurs also in Palestinian Arabic, though in most dialects it 
is 7isim/asim, or Nig. Ar. bagarikki ‘your (sg. f.) cow’ vs. bagarukku ‘your (pl. 
m.) cow’, 


Stress 

The Arab grammarians never wrote about stress in the Old Arabic dialects. We 
can only assume that it was not phonemic and thus irrelevant to their concerns. 
Stress in the modern dialects is, however, one of the most involved topics in Ara- 
bic phonology. 

As illustrative, in Cairene ha?’ tiku(m) ‘your (pl.) right’, the stressed vowel is 
originally anaptyctic, whereas in Yemenite the same vowel is unstressed (see p. 
280). The diachronic explanations for such developments have been unsatis- 
factory. 

Stress in the dialects may be considered phonemic since there are minimal pairs 
establishing this. Ca. dérabu ‘they hit’ vs. darabriu ‘they hit him’, or Pal. >axddna 
‘we took’ vs, ?axadnda ‘we took it’, and ’ébila ‘before her’ vs. ?abila ‘receive 
her!’. 

In many dialects word stress rules place the main stress on long syllables, espe- 
cially at the end of the word, or on the penultimate or antepenultimate where there 
is no long syllable; long vowels are thus stressed, but the stress shifts to the second 
of two long vowels in a word as the first shortens. In Cairene the penult is typically 
stressed in, e.g., madrdsa ‘school’ whereas Damascene stresses the antepenulti- 
mate (mddrase). 

Arabic dialects can be be bifurcated vis-d-vis stress: Eastern with kdtab ‘he 
wrote’, vs. Western with ktdb, ktab, Also Eastern bedouin dialects (in Syria and 
Arabia) show the two stress patterns. This indicates that the dichotomy probably 
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arose when Arabic dialects developed syllable stress. Maltese is in this regard 
clearly Eastern (kisar ‘he broke’, tdlab ‘he asked’) unlike Maghrebine dialects. 
The Chadian—Nigerian area is complicated as there is a major dichotomy between 
kdtab ‘he wrote’ (Gawalme) vs. katdb (Balge). 

The same situation occurs in CVCVCV words. The original PCA stress on the 
first syllable, has been preserved in Ca. sémaka ‘fish’, Sudan bdgara ‘cow’ , Chad. 
séjera ‘tree’, Bag. and Jugari hdjara ‘stone’ (cf. Ki-Nubi sémaga ‘fish’ ). The un- 
stressed vowel is usually elided in dialects which elide various medial vowels of 
the perfect plural, e.g.: Maur. sddga ‘alms’, Moroccan bdgra, Alg., Tun., Mal. and 
Hadramawt bdgra ‘cow’, Omani Séjre ‘tree’. 

Many bedouin dialects and some sedentary descendants thereof in the Arabian 
Peninsula are known for the “ghawa syndrome” (< g/gahwa) in which the first 
vowel of this word pattern is elided while stress moves to the following vowel. 
This shift usually depends on the presence of a “guttural” around the first vowel; 
e.g., ghawa ‘coffee’ (hence its name), ynima ‘ewe’, bsala ‘onion’ and y‘arf ‘he 
knows’. 

Some bedouin dialects stress initial CVC syllables even if they are prefixed; 
e.g. dlaxu ‘the brother’, >4Stayal ‘he worked’. This phenomenon may be used to 
prove the originally bedouin nature of Nigerian Arabic (dime is ‘water’ with an 
originally frozen definite article vs. aldime ‘the water’). 

An unusual form is to be noted in Nigerian Arabic in which the Ist pronominal 
suffix -i is stressed; e.g., subi ‘finger’ vs. usubi ‘my finger’. This occurs else- 
where (Egypt, Chad, and the Negev bedouin dialects), cf. Chadian Arabic ligiin{ 
‘he found me’ and Sinai Arabic matlabii ‘my cow’. These cases may be used as 
evidence that the object suffixes attract the stress, i.e., that stress is also morpho- 
logically conditioned, 


Morphology 
Arabic morphology deals mainly with the nominal and verbal elements. The ad- 
jective is included in nominal morphology, for morphologically it is not distinct 
from the noun. 


Nominal Morphology 


Nouns 
Certain nouns are inflected for gender (m., f.) and most of them for number (sg. 
du., pl.). Still, there are some differences among dialects concerning the gender of 
certain nouns; e.g., raas ‘head’ which is f, in Cairene but m, in Jerusalem Arabic. 
Noun structures may be simple (e.g., CaCC, CuCC, CiCC) or augmented by 
affixes. Quadriradical roots seem to be more abundant in the Maghrebine dialects 
than in Eastern ones; e.g., sarwal ‘trousers’, zarbiya ‘rug’, sardug ‘cock’. A clear 
tendency is to make biconsonantal nouns triconsonantal via Systemzwang; e.g., 
dam > damm ‘blood’ (possibly an archaism), yad > ?tid ‘hand’ (making the root 
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triconsonantal yd), ?ibn > °iben ‘son’, hum > humma ‘they’, etc. Bedouin and 
sedentary dialects are distinguished by the “gahawa syndrome,” e.g., sedentary 
yaname ~ bedouin and bedouinized ynima ‘ewe’. 


Verbal Nouns 

Verbal nouns (except for Form I, which has many patterns) are directly related to 
the verb forms themselves (cf. p, 293). Thus in Cairene: taCCiiC is for Form II 
(e.g., tanziil ‘lowering of prices’), miCaCCa or CiCaaC for Form II (e.g., mi<ak- 
sa ‘quarrel’, firaag ‘parting from someone’ ); ?iCCaaC for Form IV (*ikraam ‘re- 
spect, hospitality’); taCaCCuC for Form V (takabbur ‘self-satisfaction’); 
taCaaCuC for Form VI (tafaahum ‘mutual understanding’); ?inCiCaaC for Form 
VII (infigaar ‘explosion’ ); iCriCaaC for Form VIII (7i‘tiraaf ‘confession’); ?iC- 
CiCaaC for Form IX (?ihmiraar ‘turning red’, and ?istiCCaaC for Form X (?is- 
tifmaal ‘use, applying something’). 

Some new verbal noun patterns have evolved in certain dialects, mainly in the 
Maghreb; e.g., t‘aniid ‘rivalry’ for Form III in Algeria, metgaarsa ‘wrestling’ (for 
Form VI) and tmesxiir ‘making of oneself a laughing stock’ in Morocco, tkebbir 
‘self-importance, enlarging’ (for Form V), tgabid ‘fighting’ (for Form VI) and 
stenbih ‘awakening’ (for Form X) in Maltese. 

In general, verbal nouns of the derived Forms are rare and are often substituted 
by verbal nouns of Forms I-IH of the same roots. 


Gender 

For gender distinction a suffix marks the feminine while the unmarked noun (and 
adjective) is considered masculine. This method applies when the feminine form 
implies natural sex, grammatical gender, or unit (in cases of ‘unit nouns’). Thus 
in Ca. malik ‘king’ : malika ‘queen’; kalb ‘dog’ : kalba ‘bitch’: kibiir ‘big (m.)’: 
kibiira ‘big (f.)’: maktab ‘office’ : maktaba ‘library’. 

The feminine ending of a free noun is in most dialects a/e (according to dialect- 
specific phonological rules — cf. p. 278); however, in Negev bedouin -ih also oc- 
curs; e.g., himuulih ‘clan’, girbih ‘water skin’, (This ending occurs also in other 
noun patterns which have a short or long final a.) In many Yemenite dialects the 
feminine ending is -at/-it, e.g. ak-kahalat ‘the old woman’ (Gumar), in-niswaanit 
‘the woman’ (An-Nadiir). This -t appears in the other dialects only in bound en- 
vironments. (This t is called taa’? marbuuta in MSA and carries the case ending 
and is therefore never omitted except in pre-pause position. ) 

Some body parts, natural elements etc. (which vary among the dialects) are 
feminine though not overtly marked; e.g., Cairene raas ‘head’; Jams ‘sun’; harb 
‘war’; riih ‘wind’; suu? ‘market’; bint ‘girl’ etc. (In Maghrebine dialects swiiga 
‘holiday market’ and bnita ‘little girl’ also occur.) Rarely, a masculine noun may 
take the feminine ending, e.g., Ca. “umda ‘mayor’. 

Some animate entities use a suppletive system, both in the dialects and 
CA/MSA; e.g., Ca. gamal ‘camel (m.)’, naa’a ‘camel (f.)’, raagil ‘man’, mara 
‘woman’. 
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Number 

Number categories include the singular, dual and plural. The singular is consid- 
ered the “base pattern.” A dual is formed by suffixing -een to the singular noun. 
Thus in Ca, walad ‘boy’ : waladeen ‘two boys’, Sirka ‘company’ : Sirkiteen ‘two 
companies’. However, Nigerian Arabic prefers usubi tineen ‘two fingers’; this 
structure exists elsewhere as a variant for the dual; cf. Jerusalem Arabic waladeen 
~ wlaad tneen ‘two boys’. 

In contrast to the wide use of the dual in CA, Arabic dialects preserve it only in 
nouns, and even here it is not used at the same rate everywhere. Mainly, dual body 
parts and certain time and quantity expressions take the dual but there are syntac- 
tic, morphological and semantic distinctions between the “real dual” and the 
“pseudo-dual.” Thus Ca. rigleen and Moroccan rajliin are not necessarily ‘two 
legs’ but rather the plural of ‘leg’, while Jer. Ar. ?izirteen means ‘two legs’. Usu- 
ally the “real dual” retains the morpheme -ayn while the “pseudo dual” forms vary 
among the dialects. The real dual tends not to take bound pronouns, thus retaining 
the -n (Jer. Ar. ’alameenak ‘your two pens’, vs. ?izreehum ‘their legs’), 

As in MSA, there are two major types of plural: 


1 The sound plural, where the pl. m, -iin or pl. f. -aat is suffixed to the singular 
base form as in, e.g., Jer. Ar. falla(a)hiin ‘farmers’, “anzaat ‘goats’. The 
sound pl. m. is usually used with nouns indicating humans whereas the pl. 
f, is much less restricted. 

2 The broken plural, where a different pattern is formed from the same root 
as the singular noun, The patterns (which are not restricted to humans ) may 
include affixed vowels and consonants. Most broken plural patterns are 
common to all the Arabic dialects; however, some are typical of certain 
ones. Thus, Maghrebine dialects prefer the patterns with -a, -an, which exist 
elsewhere; e.g., myarba ‘Moroccans’, tlamda ‘students’, gdadga ‘servants’, 
dyuba ‘jackals’, jbala ‘mountain dwellers’, farsan ‘mares’, ‘amyan ‘blind 
(pl.)’, biban ‘doors’. The quadriradical patterns with a long vowel after C2 
also occur frequently; e.g., mjalas ‘meetings’, bramal ‘buckets’, slalam 
‘ladders’, srawal ‘trousers (pl.)’, etc. Bedouin and sedentary dialects may 
also be distinguished by their use of plural patterns. Cf. Maghrebine be- 
douin bramiil vs. sedentary bramal ‘buckets’. 


The plural CVCVCa in dubii‘a ‘hyenas’, numira ‘tigers’, stresses quite excep- 
tionally the penultima in Cairene. This pattern is used elsewhere; cf. Galilean be- 
douin nmura ‘tigers’, CyuC,uC3Cye is clearly Nigerian, Chadian and Darfurian 
(Western Sudanese) and Upper Egyptian; e.g., Nig. Ar. digin ‘beard’, pl. dugiinne. 

A third method of pluralization combines the sound and broken plurals by suf- 
fixing the sound plural to the broken plural. This structure probably exists in most 
of the dialects, but is infrequent. Cf, Ca. ?ufuraat ‘trains’, Dam. tar’aat ‘roads’, 
shabiin ‘friends’, Gal. bedouin zi‘amaat ‘leaders’, furugaat ‘differences’, Mag. 
xwataat ‘sisters’, dmu‘aat ‘tears’, yaamaat ‘days’, and Mal. elufijiet ‘many 
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thousands’. 
Some suppletive plurals are probably found in all dialects; e.g., Dam. niswaan 
for mara ‘woman, wife’. 


Case Endings (Nunation) 

Case endings survive in Arabian bedouin and Yemenite dialects, Even in these 
they are functionally limited (cf. p, 298) and take the form -en, -in, rarely -an, 
without direct association of the case and its form. This is unlike MSA where the 
three syntactic cases — nominative, accusative/adverbial, genitive — have clear 
morphological forms, i.e., -un, -an, -in respectively. This fact has led to the inser- 
tion of anapyctic vowels in many dialects. (See p. 279.) Residues of case endings 
exist, however, in highly frequent words in many dialects, as e.g., daayman 
‘always’, ?ahlan ‘welcome’, ?abadan ‘never’ or in less frequent ones, such as kul- 
lan ‘all, the whole of’. In such cases the ending -an stands for the adverbial case 
suffix. 


Diminutives 

Diminutives are used mainly in Maghrebine and bedouin (and bedouinized) dia- 
lects in both nouns and adjectives. Three basic pattems, CuCaiC, CuCayyiC, 
CCayCuun, are illustrated by bedouin kleeb ‘small dog’, wleed ‘small child’, 
rwee‘iy ‘a young shepherd’(< raa‘iy ‘shepherd’), Mor. bnita ‘little girl’, Ca. 
gnejna ‘a little garden’, xayya ‘little sister’, swyayyar ‘small’, Mal. xwejjah ‘old 
man’, bedouin grayyib ‘near’, glayyil ‘a little’, Bag. zyayruun ‘small’. Other 
examples from Negev bedouin are ahaymir ‘slightly red’ (< ahmar ‘red’ ), xrayri- 
fih ‘alittle story’ (< xurraafa ‘story, tale’), Diminutive forms may also be used as 
caritative, often in female speech in Maghrebine dialects (cf. p. 267). 


Adjectives 

Most verb forms have active and passive participles which may be used as adjec- 
tives. Still, the adjectives—participles do not always share the same meaning as the 
inflected verb forms. Cf. Jerusalem faateh (Form I) ‘light (color)’ (the basic 
meaning of the root is ‘open’); naayim (Form I) ‘lying down’ (the basic meaning 
is ‘sleep’); mit‘allem (Form V) ‘educated’ (the basic meaning of the root is 
‘learn’). 

Some adjectives exhibit different morphophonemic alternations in the dialects. 
Noteworthy are active participles of the verbs ‘eat’ and ‘take’. The former in Dam- 
ascene is >aakil, Ca. waakil, Jer. maakil ~ meekil while the latter is waaxudin East- 
ern Libyan. 

Adjectives of colors and defects take the pattern ?aCCaC or ?iCCaC with their 
f. CaCCa and pl. CuC(v)C pattems; e.g., Ca. ?ahmar (m.), kamra (f.) hum(o)r 
(pl.) ‘red’. Cf. Gal. ?isfar ‘yellow (m.)’, ?iswad ‘black (m.)’. One notes, however, 
-aswid ‘black (m.)’ (Bi8mizziin), ?aswad ‘black’ (Mardin), Ca. iswid, and hamar 
(Arabian bedouin, bedouin elsewhere and bedouinized dialects due to the “gaha- 
wa syndrome” noted on p. 282), ‘amyi ‘blind (f.)’, tarsiy ‘deaf (f.)’ (Negev be- 
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douin), biiéa ‘white (f.)’ (J. Bag.) vs. beega (Mus. and Chr. Bag.), ’astfar 
‘yellow (m.)’, stafraay ‘yellow (f.)’, stufriin ‘yellow (pl.)’ (Yemenite), mor 
‘red (pl.)’ (Mag.). 

The ?aCCaC pattern is also used for the elative (e.g., ?atwal ‘longer’). The dis- 
tinction between elatives and superlatives in the dialects is syntactic and not mor- 
phological, unlike MSA. For ‘good’ some Yemenite dialects use xayr rather than 
axyar ‘better’, just like CA and MSA. However, many dialects use suppletion: 
muniih (Jer.), kuwayyis (Ca., Sud., Nig.), zeen (Arabian bedouin, Mor., Nig.) and 
ahsan ‘better’ (all, but with appropriate phonological adjustments). 

‘First’ and ‘last’ use the superlative pattern; ?awwal (m.) ?awwala (f.) ‘first’, 
?aaxar ‘last’ in many dialects. But cf. Maghrebine /-axoor, and Iraqi /-axx ‘last’. 

Relational (nisba) adjectives exist in all Arabic dialects. They are formed 
mostly by suffixing -i/y) or -aani (m.)/-tyye, -aaniyye (f.) to a noun, e.g., Dam. 
Saami ‘Syrian, Damascene’, ha’ii?i ‘real, true,’ foo°aani ‘upper’, etc. 


Numerals 


Cardinal Numbers 

‘1’ ts waahad (Jer.), waahid (Ca.), wiehid (Mal.), waahi(d) (Mor.), waahit 
(Nig.) ‘1 (m.)’. It follows the noun as an adjective, unless used as pronoun, mean- 
ing ‘someone’. The feminine ending is a or e (see p. 282). 

‘2’ is often substituted by the dual noun (see p. 283). In the Eastern sedentary 
and bedouin dialects (also in the bedouin dialects of Tunisia and Libya, and in Ni- 
geria) the forms are related to CA ?i@nayn; e.g., ?itneen (Ca.), Qneen (Bag.) and 
the f. tinteen (Ca.). Yemenite dialects have i@nee, @atte. The Maghrebine dialects 
use Zuuz (CA zawj) or the like (zuuj, jowj, zowZ) though @niin, Onein also occur, 
Maltese has both tniin, and zewg or giex. 2 follows the dual noun in some dialects 
(e.g., Jerusalem Arabic) for emphasis (cf. p. 283), though in others it may precede 
the plural noun. In Nigerian it follows the singular noun. 

3-10: these numbers are inflected by adding the pseudo-feminine suffix to the 
masculine (long) form as other adjectives (see p. 282). The long form is used 
when it does not govern any noun, i.e., when counting (alone); the short form is 
used when the counted noun follows. Some Iraqi and Anatolian dialects use f, s or 
t instead of 0, t; e.g., snayn ‘2’, saase, saasi, faafe (Anat.) ‘3’, @neen ‘2’, tlaa@a 
‘3’ (Bag.). flaafa ‘3’ is also used in Algerian and Hasawi Arabic. Jewish Baghdadi 
uses its usual y for r in ayba‘ ‘4’ and ‘agey ‘10’. Maltese has the usual strong 
?imaaia in tlieta, tliet, tlitt ‘3’ and tmienja ‘8’ as well as tlit elef ‘3,000’, but tlettax 
*13’ and tletin ‘30’. A special Syrian bedouin samha ‘7’ for sab‘a is used “against 
the evil eye.” For similar sociolinguistic reasons, ‘9’ is tas‘ood in Oran and 
t(a)s‘uud in Morocco. Maltese voices the t in disgha ‘9’, dsatax ‘19’, and disghin 
‘90’, 

11-19 consist of the unit numbers + -ar ‘teen’, The morphological distinction 
in the two paradigms (with or without -ar) is, like 3-10, syntactically conditioned; 
i.e., when the numeral is followed by the counted noun -ar is omitted, when it is 
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not followed by the counted noun the form with -ar is used. From ‘11’ on, the head 
noun of the number is always singular. A special set is found in Nigerian Arabic; 
e.g., akara-haw-waahit ‘10 + 1’, aSara-haw-tineen ‘10 + 2’ etc. Baghdadi Arabic 
loses h in da‘ai, ida‘§, ida‘es ‘11’. xmusta‘es ‘15° is peculiar in Muslim Baghdadi 
and Arabian dialects. In Yemenite ¢ is used for 5 in the “teens”; ¢.g., hida‘ag ‘11’, 
i@na‘ag ‘12’. Note tlettaas-en-marra ‘thirteen times’, hda§-en-mya ‘1100’ in Al- 
gerian, Tunisian and Libyan dialects; and tmaaj-el-‘aam ‘twelve years’ in 
Tlemcen, and Adax-il-elf ‘11,000’ sbatax-il-elf ‘17,000’ in Maltese via analogy to 
the indefinite article wahd-el-. 

Tens are formed by suffixing the pl. m. to the units; ¢.g., Ca. “isriin, Maltese 
ghoxrin ‘20’. 

‘100’ is miyya (Ca.) miyye (Dam.) mija (Mal.) imya (Arabian dialects), mya 
(Mag. ). 3-9 usually form a construct with 100; however, it is not in the plural (un- 
like the rule for nouns after 3-10). In the Maghreb the annexation between the 
number and the noun may be explicit; cf. arba‘-mya d-el-jmaal and arba‘-myat- 
jmal ‘400 camels’. In Cairene the unit numbers of the hundreds are like the frac- 
tions; e.g., tultu-miyya ‘300’, tumnu-miyya ‘800’. 

Thousands in the plural form a construct state with the unit numbers. In this 
case some sedentary dialects prefix to the ‘thousands’ a t (historically the tad? 
marbufa ending for masculine nouns); e.g., xams-talaaf ‘5,000’ (Syr. and Pal.) as 
in other cases when the noun begins with a weakened ” (e.g., saba‘-tisnaaf ‘7 
kinds’ (Ca.), tmen-tiyyaam (Bag.), and tmin-tirgiil ‘8 men’ (Mal.)). 


Ordinal Numbers 

Ordinal numbers are syntactically adjectives, following the noun. For ‘first’ 
Cairene, Damascene and other Eastern dialects have ’awwal and ?awwalaani (cf. 
Mor. lowwel and Mal. |-ewwel). 

Ordinal numbers 2—10 take the CaaCiC pattern yielding in Jewish Baghdadi, 
due to °imaala, tiini, titlit, yiibe‘, xiimes, etc. and Maltese it-tieni, it-tielit, 
it-tiemin. In Lebanese and Tunisian (e.g., Suusa) the ?imaala is lower (e), yield- 
ing it-teeni, it-teelit. The t of ‘sixth’ is voiced to saadis (as in CA and MSA) in 
Syro-Palestinian, Iraqi and many Arabian dialects, though not ‘Anaiza which has 
as-saatt, but remains in Cairene as-saatit, in Suusa ts-seetit, and in Nigerian saati. 
In the Maghreb saat(a)t is common, but in Morocco and Algeria saadas occurs as 
well, Above ‘tenth’ ordinals use definite cardinal numbers, but cf. Moroccan 
hade§ ‘eleventh’, tanes ‘12th’, Suusa el-haadi§ ‘eleventh’, it-taani§ ‘twelfth’. 


Fractions 

Fractions have the pattem CuC(u)C. CA ‘half’ shows metathesis in Tripoli (Lib.) 
and Suusa nufs and Maltese nofs; however, it is nuss in most dialects. ‘one-sixth’ 
is in Cairene suds, pl. ?asdaas ‘sixths’. In Suusa tluut ‘one-third’ and zduus ‘one- 
sixth’ show vowel reshuffling. Maltese may use the Italian loanwords terz ‘one- 
third’, kwart ‘one-quarter’, kwint ‘one-fifth’, but also, e.g., mis-sitt wahda ‘one- 
sixth’ up to mil-ghaxra wahda ‘one-tenth’, etc. 
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Independent Personal Pronouns 

Table 14.4, p. 288 lists pronouns, some of which are distinguished for gender. Sg. 
1 and pl. normally have a common gender, but ‘Adeni ’ana/?ani ‘I (m./f.)’ is an 
exception. In sedentary dialects plural gender differentiation is usually more lim- 
ited than in bedouin and rural ones (also in the verbs). In some Maghrebine dia- 
lects an n is added humman (Berber substratum?). Yemenite dialects have distinct 
pronouns in pause and juncture; e.g., nasalized °antin ‘you (sg. f.)’ vs. °anti re- 
spectively. 


Bound Personal Pronouns 

The bound pronouns have numerous allomorphs, especially in the Yemenite and 
bedouin dialects (e.g., in Galilean bedouin the pl. 2m. is -kam). In Baghdadi n is 
added (for pl. 3m.) as in some other Iragi and Anatolian dialects (Aramaic sub- 
stratum?). In some Arabian bedouin, Syrian, and Yemenite dialects the system 
prefixes an anaptyctic -a to the bound pronoun; e.g., beetakam ‘your (pl. m.) 
house’ (similar to CA case endings, but not syntactically conditioned). 


Demonstratives 

All Arabic dialects have two paradigms of demonstrative for closer and further 
objects. Both inflect for gender and number, though dialects vary as to gender dis- 
tinction. In the plural some dialects use the element °?uulaa but cf. Galilean be- 
douin haagam (pl. m.), haadan, hadiican (pl. f.). Some of the dialects use one of 
the elements only (“short” or “long” forms), and even reduplicatively, in the pat- 
tern ha I-walad haaéa ‘this boy’ (lit. ‘this the boy this one’). This pattern is mostly 
found in bedouin dialects but also in some sedentary Eastern and Western ones, 
such as the Syro-Lebanese and Moroccan dialects. Tables 14.6 and 14.7 demon- 
strate the richness of dialects such as Yemenite and the uniformity of the large 
urban centers. 


Relative Particles 

Compared with CA, the dialects are poor in relative particles, using mainly ili, 
which inflects neither for gender nor for number. Bedouin dialects typically have 
alli, Other dialects use the second element of the CA form (alladii), namely dii, 
yielding (ad)di in Moroccan. In limited cases ?a¥ ‘what’ occurs in the Moroccan 
dialects. In the Iraq—Anatolia area (including Baghdad) and in the Sudan, Chad 
and Nigeria, the definite article is often used as a relative. 


Cairene: 7illi 

Damascene: 7illi, yalli 

Iraqi (Jewish Baghdadi): elli, /- 
Negev bedouin: alliy 
Yemenite: dii, daa; dee, deeleh 
Moroccan: /li, di; ag 

Maltese: ili, li 





woy- 
wioy- 
woy- 
woy- 
eu- 

ey- 
y-/n- 
ys-/yo- 


ya-/yo- 
el/- 


asoley 


eumny 
eumy 


UIO}UI 
woyul 


puye 


eATY/TY 
eang/ny 
(t)1ur 
(rat 
uerl 


OSoTTRIA 




















woy- ulee-/U00-/uae- ury- wo9(q)- uoy- wuny- j 
woy- wee-/uly-/umy- umy- wa(y)- uoy- winy- “we 
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tunUe , /LUNAUE 
eunju nyu /angue, AMTQUI twajuS myue, nyUr, “WZ 
etyur , Puy . 
eu eur /eugra eute euijou euyjeu Butt, 1 ld 
eATY my/eAry ny rAATY my/oATiy BKAIY 3 
eany nny/emnny ony AMT nny/eanny BAM “WE 
(eA)nu HUT. /NUR , Aur nue nue, nul, 3 
equ BYU, /OIUE yuyu Rus oe, PIU, “WZ 
eure Tue. /evue, peur/eue eure eur, vue, OT 3S 
“IOW ayuaulax «= uTmopaq AasaN (‘3eq ‘f) “J “wed guemed 
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Interrogative Pronouns : 

Interrogative pronouns include “wh-” question words and others. A yes—no ques- 
tion is introduced in some dialects by °ayy, or the sg. 3 at the head of the sentence 
(e.g., in Cairene) or was, yak (Maghrebine dialect). Other dialects (e.g., Jerusa- 
lem Arabic) have no interrogative pronoun for this kind of question, which is in- 
dicated by rising intonation. Table 14.8, p. 290 compares several particles in some 
Arabic dialects. 


Verbal Morphology 

Arabic is typologically a synthetic language with quite an involved morphology; 
however, the modern dialects, as can be seen in the evolution of the Semitic lan- 
guages elsewhere, have all drifted towards a reduction (“simplification”) of the 
system, i.e., they have become more analytic. (The variation of the genitival ex- 
ponent is proof par excellence of their analytic structure as the construct state 
tends to be used less and less.) Further, Arabic sticks out in comparative Semitic 
linguistics because of its almost (too perfect) algebraic-looking grammar, i.e., 
root and pattern morphology. It is so algebraic that the medieval Arab gram- 
marians have been accused of contriving some artificiality about the CA system. 

Arabic dialects, on the whole, preserve CA root and pattern verbal (and nomi- 
nal) morphology. All lexical items can be extracted from roots which are aug- 
mented by the discontinuous morphology of prefixation, suffixation or infixation 
processes, In the Arabic dialects verbs indicate time partly by conjugations, Thus, 
fa‘al is used for the past, preterite, or perfect, and yif*al for the imperfect which 
may indicate the present or future time. For the present time — including momen- 
tary, continuous, general, and perfect aspects — participles are often used. There is 
also an imperative mood. (See details about conjugations on pp. 292-4, and 
p. 304 about syntactic apsects. ) 

The dialects, as opposed to MSA, have innovated certain autonomous morpho- 
logical markers for expressing tenses and moods. These are usually affixed to the 
imperfect, while the perfect does not take affixes, e.g., bi-, ga-, da-, ku-, ka-, ta-, 
for the indicative, ha-, raah-, ya- for the future, ‘ammaal, ‘am(ma)- for the present 
progressive. Thus the imperfect is often prefixed by one of them. 

Some dialects are quite conservative in that they agree with CA and MSA in 
several respects rather than with the general tendencies attributed to either the Ar- 
abic koiné or drift (the norms of diachronic evolution). One of the best examples 
of this is the preservation of the pan-Semitic ra’aa ‘see’ in Maltese, Cypriot Ara- 
bic, Mardiin, Diyarbakir, various Judeo-Arabic colloquials, etc, To illustrate fur- 
ther, Sudanese Arabic preserves the a as the preformative of the imperfect yaktib 
‘he writes’ vs, i in, e.g., Cairene yiktib. So does Nigerian Arabic tami¥ ‘you (sg. 
m.)} go’. Sudanese Arabic also retains the internal passive; e.g., harag ‘burn’ but 
hirig ‘got burnt’. This situation is paralleled exactly by many Arabian dialects 
e.g., Najdi, which supports the thesis that Sudanese dialects are to be subgrouped 
together with them. Most dialects have, however, resorted to the external passive 
(see further p. 304). 
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Table 14.9 Perfect and imperfect affixes in Arabic dialects 





Perfect Imperfect 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Ca. Bag. Ca. Bag. Ca. Bag. Ca. Bag. 
Ic. -t -et na =-na -a- a- ne- ne- 
2m. -t -et -tu-tu ti- te- ti...u te ... uun 
f. -ti -ti -tu—-tu ti. i te-iin ti... u te... uun 
3m. GO -@ -u -aw ssi ye- yi...u ye ... uun 
f. -it = -at -u -awiti- te- yi... u ye... uun 


Juba Arabic and Ki-Nubi, as can be understood due to their pidgin genesis, have 
totally lost the traditional Arabic morphological system and have one basic unin- 
flected form of the verb, such as aSurubu ‘drink’ for all numbers and tenses (there 
is no gender), although a new passive has been innovated there: dakulu ‘eat’ vs. 
aakuli ‘be eaten’ (< ‘they eat it’), Uzbeki Arabic has a verbal morphology which 
is different from what is presented in the following, whereas another peripheral 
dialect, Cypriot Arabic, has kept the basic system intact. 


Subject Markers and Conjugations 

Cairene and Muslim Baghdadi will be used here to illustrate the perfect and im- 
perfect. The affixes for these two basic stems express tense—aspect, person, gender 
and number (Table 14.9). In general, subject markers are suffixed to the perfect 
and both prefixed and suffixed to the imperfect. 

In rural and bedouin dialects pl. 2 and 3f. suffixes differ from the pl. m. forms, 
unlike many sedentary urban dialects. Thus for pl. 2f. one uses -tan and pl. 3f. -an 
in the former dialects. The following tables (14.10 and 14.11) are comparative. 

Although all the dialects herein noted have -t, or -k (perhaps due to Modem 
South Arabian substrata) as 1st and 2nd person markers in the perfect, Nigerian 
Arabic has @; e.g., tammam ‘I/you finished’ (for *tammamt). However, the -t is 
present before object suffixes; ¢.g., tammamta ‘I finished it’. 


Table 14.10 Perfect conjugation in seven Arabic dialects 





Dam. Gulf Yemenite Yemenite Tunisian Moroccan Maltese 
(Dafaar) (Al-Mahall) (Marazig) 





katabt k(i)tabt katabt katabk ktobt ktabt ktibt 
katabt k(i)tabt katabt katabk ktabt ktabti ktibt 
katabti ——-k(i)tabti katabti katabs ktebti ktabti ktibt 
katab kitab katab katab ktab ktab kiteb 
katbet ktibat katabat katabat katbat kotbot kitbet 
katabna k(i)tabna = katabna katabna ktabna ktabna ktibna 
katabtu. k(i)tabtu. — katabtu katbakum ktabtu ktabtu ktibtu 
katabtu = k(i)tabtin. = katabtan —s katabkun ktobtan ktabtu ktibtu 
katabu — ktibaw katabu katabu katbu katbu kitbu 


katabu ktiban kataban kataban kotban ketbu kitbu 
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Table 14.11 Imperfect conjugation in seven Arabic dialects 








Damascene Gulf Yemenite Tunisian Moroccan Maltese 

Dafaar + Marazig 

Al-Mahall 
baktob aktib ?aktub naktab naktab nikteb 
btoktob taktib tuktub taktab taktab tikteb 
btoktbi taktabiin tuktubi toktabi toktabi tikteb 
byaktob yaktib yuktub yoktab yakteb yikteb 
btoktob taktib tuktub taktab taktab tikteb 
mnaktob naktib nuktub nakotbu nokatbu niktbu 
btaktbu taktobuun tuktubu takotbu nakatbu tiktbu 
btektbu taktaban tuktubayn tokatban naktabu tiktbu 
byaktbu yaktobuun yuktubu yokotbu yaktabu yiktbu 
byaktbu yaktaban yuktubayn = yokatban yoktabu yiktbu 


In some dialects the pl. 2m. and 3m. endings are -um or -am (Yemenite, Gali- 
lean bedouin) rather than -u. Even in Cairene one can say katabu or katabum ‘they 
wrote’, tiktibu or tiktibum ‘you write (pl., m., f.)’, perhaps on the analogy of hum- 
ma ‘they’, though Cairene gum ‘they came’ is more common than gu (cf. pl. 2m. 
object — ku(m)). Many bedouin and bedouinized dialects have the -n form for pl. 
f. persons (perfect -in ~ -an, -tin ~ -tan, imperfect -in ~ -an). 

The f, -iin (also -ayn ~ -een) and -uun (also -awn, -oon), as in MSA, are found 
in bedouin and bedouinized dialects, and it is a common feature of the galtu dia- 
lects. They are not present in Meccan Arabic, demonstrating that it is closer to the 
urban Egyptian—Levantine dialects than to Gulf Arabic. Cf. Tikrit ykatbawn, Jew- 
ish Baghdadi ykatboon, Mosul yakatbuun and Muslim Baghdadi yikithuun ‘they 
write’. 


The Verb Forms 

Most dialects have preserved the system of the CA derived stems. Even a periph- 
eral dialect, such as Nigerian Arabic, preserves the distinction between Forms I 
and II; e.g., sirib ‘he drank’ and Sarrab ‘cause to drink’ as in Sarraba alme (leyya) 
‘he caused him to (made him) drink water’. In Chadian Arabic only Forms II and 
VII are productive; however, this situation is somewhat rare. Form II is probably 
the most common, statistically, of all the derived stems in many dialects; however, 
not all the meanings of Form II are “derived,” in the sense that Form I is not used 
with the same roots, In Sudanese Arabic, for example, the following are basic: 
gannub ‘sit’, ‘arras ‘marry’. Sometimes an MSA derived stem becomes a basic 
one; ¢.g., ?araad ‘want’ (Form IV) > raad (Form I), Form IV has thus been lost 
in many dialects, while Form II has often become a productive causative stem. 
Some dialects have innovated new patterns, notably Egyptian ?itwagad ‘it/he was 
found’ (with preformative t- affixed to Form I), and istaxaffa ‘he disguised him- 
self’ (with preformative ist- affixed to Form II of C-w/y roots), Moroccan ttajrah 
‘was wounded’ (with a geminated preformative tt- and Form I), and Maltese in- 
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sterag ‘was stolen’ (affixing both in- of Form VII and ¢- of Form VIII to the root). 


Form I 

Form I applies only the root consonants. The dialects, however, diverge by vowel 
variations. Thus, Yemenite has four major types (one more than MSA): ragad ‘he 
slept’, Sirib ‘he drank’, wugif ‘he stopped’, and ‘utus ‘he sneezed’. The last type 
usually contains an emphatic or is a passive; e.g., kumul ‘it was completed’. 
(Many dialects still preserve the internal passive, e.g., ksir ‘it was broken’; see p. 
297.) Damascene has two types: katab ‘he wrote’ and Sareb ‘he drank’. These two 
merge in Moroccan Arabic to one: ktab, and Srab. Maltese has six basic patterns: 
talab ‘he asked’, gatel ‘he killed’, fehem ‘he understood’, serag ‘he stole’, gibed 
‘he pulled’, and Aolom ‘he dreamt’. 


Form II 

Many verbs in this category are transitive causatives of Form I. Thus in Yemen 
daras ‘he studied’ contrasts with darras ‘he taught’; but some are basic, e.g., Yem. 
xazzan ‘he chewed qat’. In Juba Arabic derisu can be either ‘study’ or ‘teach’ 
(note the degemination). Moroccan nuwwed has a causative sense: “to cause to get 
up, get out of bed’ contrasts with nad ‘get up, get out of bed’, whereas an intensive 
and denominative meaning can be illustrated by Damascene kassar ‘he smashed’ 
and sawwar ‘he took a picture’ (cf. suura ‘a picture’), Maltese follows the others: 
kisar ‘he broke’ vs. kisser ‘he smashed’; xemmex ‘he exposed to the sun’ from 
xemx ‘sun’. In all derived Forms (II—-X) in Cairene a follows C2 when it or C3 is 
emphatic or guttural while other roots take i; e.g., labbis : yilabbis ‘dress some- 
one’, naddaf : yinaddaf ‘clean something’. 


Form III 

Form III verbs are often derived from nouns or from Form I verbs. In Yemenite 
haaka ‘he engaged someone in conversation’ contrasts with haka ‘he talked’. Mo- 
roccan has very few verbs in this category, for which the pattern is safef ‘he lined 
up’; however, the final vowel may elide giving saff. Damascene serves as illustra- 
tive of the conative or participative meanings: kaatab ‘he wrote to someone’ vs. 
katab ‘he wrote’, laaha’ ‘he pursued someone’ vs. lahe’ “he caught up with some- 
one’, Maltese shows ?imaala in bierek ‘he blessed’ (= MSA baaraka ‘he 
blessed’), bieghed ‘he put at a distance’ (cf. boghod ‘distance’). 


Form IV 

Yemenite still has this form though it is not common. It is characterized by an op- 
tional ?i- or °a: Ci)bsar ‘he saw’ or (?i)xraj ‘he excluded’. It is still very much 
alive in bedouin dialects. Form IV usually occurs in MSA borrowings or classi- 
cisms. It has often been replaced in dialects by Form II. There are only remnants 
of it in Maltese and many other dialects. Mauritanian Arabic dialects use sa- as 
prefix instead of a, ¢.g., sahmar ‘he made red, reddened’, 
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Form V¥ 

Often a reflexive counterpart of Form II, Form V prefixes t- to a Form II verb. 
Thus, e.g., Yemenite yadda ‘he gave someone lunch’ vs. tyadda ‘he ate lunch’, 
twatta ‘he/it lowered himself/itself’ vs. waffa ‘he lowered something’; some verbs 
in Form V are really passive (see directly below). Some verbs in this class are 
basic (not derived from Form I): tXaggar ‘he peeked’. In Syrian—Lebanese—Pales- 
tinian dialects Form V is most often a passive or reflexive of Form II; thus most 
of these verbs are intransitive; e.g., yayyar ‘he changed something’ : tyayyar ‘it 
changed, was changed’. Compare Cairene ‘allim ‘teach’ : it‘allim ‘he learned’, 
habb ‘love’ : ithab ‘it was loved’, or ital ‘it was decreased’. The situation in Mo- 
roccan Arabic is quite different from the Eastern dialects. Here t- or #t- is prefixed 
to Form I or II verbs with possible assimilation; from Jaf ‘he saw’ one obtains 
(t}tSaf ‘he was seen’. Consider also: zad ‘he added’ and dzad ‘it was added’, tehher 
‘he circumcised’ vs. ttehher ‘he was circumcised’, Maltese prefixes t to Form II 
and assimilates it before ¢, d, g, n, s, x, 2 and z; e.g., cahhad ‘he denied’ and 
iééahad ‘he denied himself’. The Egyptian and Maghrebine dialects have pre- 
served the reflexive passive t which is possibly reinforced by substratum (cf. Ar- 
amaic ’e@pa‘el). In some bedouin dialects the preformative ¢ may be omitted in 
the imperfect (by haplology); e.g., Galilean bedouin yinaggaluun ‘they roam’ for 
yitnaggaluun. 


Form VI 

Form VI verbs often denote reciprocity, pretense or are passive or denominative. 
In Yemenite one prefixes ¢(a) to Form III verbs, Thus from ‘aafa ‘he cured some- 
one’ we derive f‘aafa ‘he recuperated’; from mayyit ‘dead’ there is tamaywat ‘he 
pretended to be dead’; from gaabal ‘he met someone’ tgaabal ‘he had a meeting 
with someone’. Damascene is similar; e.g.: Dam. thaarak ‘he was blessed’, 
tkaatabu ‘they corresponded with each other’, So do also Moroccan and Maltese; 
from Moroccan day(a)f (III) ‘receive as a guest’ : dday(a}f ‘be received as a guest’ 
with assimilation of the ¢. From Maltese bieghed ‘he placed far off’, tbieghed ‘he 
went far away’. Here, too, there is an assimilation of ¢ before ¢, d, g, 5, Z and z. Cf. 
in Ca. ithaarik ‘he was blessed’, it‘aamil ‘he was treated’ (due to the phonological 
rule mentioned on p. 294). 


Form VII 

Form VII is formed by prefixing (i)n to Cl of the verb. There is a phenomenal 
variation among the dialects here. In Damascene it borders on being a productive 
passive of Form I; e.g., from habas ‘he imprisoned’, nhabas ‘he was imprisoned’, 
from sa’al ‘he asked’, nsa’al ‘he was asked’. But in Yemenite Form VII does not 
occur and it is rare to non-existent in the Maghrebine dialects in general. Two 
examples are, however, ndfan ‘he was buried’ from dfan ‘he buried’, and nJmat 
‘he was cheated’ from §mat ‘he cheated’, Examples from Maltese include the re- 
flexive and passive meanings of Form I; e.g., indahal ‘he interfered’ from dahal 
‘he entered’ and ingabad ‘he was caught’ from gabad ‘he caught’. 
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Form VOI 

Form VIII is formed by infixing ¢ after the first radical of a Form I verb. In Ye- 
menite these are mostly passive; from kassar ‘he broke’ ktasar ‘it was broken’. 
Some are reflexive, while others are denominative or derived from Form IV. Cf. 
brail ‘he wet himself’ vs. ball ‘he made something wet’. Damascene is again sim- 
ilar; e.g., nta’al ‘he was transported’ from na?al ‘he transported something’. Mo- 
roccan and other dialects seem to have independent and/or idiosyncratic meanings 
associated with this form; e.g., xtara‘ ‘he invented, imagined’. In Maltese one 
often encounters a reflexive or passive meaning; e.g., ftagar ‘he became poor’ 
from fagar ‘poverty’ and intesa ‘it (he) was forgotten’ from nesa ‘he forgot’. 


Form IX 

This Form, reserved in CA and MSA for colors and defects, is not common in the 
dialects which use Form II instead; e.g., Yemenite hammar ‘it turned red’. It still 
occurs in Damascene, though rarely; e.g., Amarr ‘it turned red’. Moroccan has no 
reflex of this form. Rather it uses Form XI (also in CA exclusively for colors and 
defects); e.g., sman ‘he became fat’, byad ‘it became white’. Maltese is remark- 
ably similar to Moroccan; cf. Adar ‘it turned green’ from ahdar ‘green (sg. m.)’ 
or (with ?imaala) swied ‘it grew black’ from iswed ‘black (sg. m.)’. (Cf. the strik- 
ing similarity in vowels to Cairene ?iswid.) 


Form X 

This form is formed by prefixing sta- to Form I, but is also derived from nouns or 
adjectives. Cf. Yemenite stajaab ‘he responded’ from jaawab ‘answer’; starxas 
‘he found something cheap’, from raxiis ‘cheap’; sta’nas ‘he had a good time’, 
from winseh ‘fun, good time’. Damascene is similar; e.g., stafwal ‘he considered 
something long’ from fawiil ‘long’. Moroccan prefixes sta- before a CC- stem, or 
st- before a CV- stem; e.g., staxbar ‘make inquiries’, styall ‘take use of’. Likewise 
Maltese: staghgeb ‘he was amazed’ from ghageb ‘a marvel’ or stkerrah ‘he 
loathed’ from ikrah ‘ugly (sg. m.)’. 


The Quadriliteral Verb 

As in other Semitic languages, CA and MSA, the dialects have quadriliteral roots. 
There are four basic types, as illustrated by Yemenite Arabic: (1) 1234, gambar 
‘he sat down’; (2) 1233, gardad ‘it gnawed’; (3) 1232, ‘“anwan ‘he addressed (a 
letter)’; and (4) 1212, rasrag ‘he sprayed’. Some derived quadriliterals have no 
base forms; e.g., Sawra‘ ‘he walked in the street’, tgamha‘ ‘he jumped for joy’. 
Maltese has five possible vowel patterns: gahgah ‘he hacked’, garmeé ‘he 
crunched’, temtem ‘he stuttered’, tertag ‘he shattered’, and bixkel ‘he cheated’. 
Passives/reflexives are formed by prefixing f to the root; e.g., Damascene tarzam 
‘he translated’ : ttarzam ‘it was translated’. 


The Weak Verb 
The Semitic languages have intricate morphophonemic rules for the conjugation 
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of the weak verb. Arabic dialects, like MSA, are not exceptions. There are irreg- 
ularities of the defective, holiow and doubled verbs which need not concern us 
here. The sedentary dialects have evolved differently from CA in that some dif- 
ferences have been neutralized; e.g., [I-w > IIl-y verbs (so, too, in Hebrew and 
Syriac). The doubled (geminate) verbs have, due to Systemzwang, also merged 
with ITI-y roots. The other Semitic languages also merged doubled roots (e.g., 
Akkadian and Ethiopian) with the strong ones. 


The Passive 

n- and ?- passives have already been mentioned. Let us turn to the various geo- 
graphical areas in which internal and external n, t passives occur. In Syro- 
Palestinian dialects, more than half of all Form VII verbs are passive in nature. 
Form VIII verbs are lexicalized and only 20 percent are passive. Internal passives 
are cited in the literature (e.g., tudrab ‘may you be hit’ reported for Damascene 
by G. Bergstrasser), yet it remains unclear to what extent they are not the result of 
MSA influence in this region. Verbs in Forms V and I occur also with passive 
sense in all dialects. 

Many examples of Form VII passives can be cited for the Iraqi galtu dialects, 
There are also a few cases of Form VIII passive, but only a few examples of inter- 
nal passives: xalsat la-fluus ‘money was used up’. The Iraqi-area ga/at dialects use 
Forms VII and VIII extensively to mark the passive. There are also a few cases of 
an internal passive; e.g., xluset el-hicaaya ‘the story is finished’. 

Uzbeki and Afghan Arabic use Form VII for the passive and no cases of an in- 
ternal passive are attested with either. 

Forms VII and VIII are common in Egyptian Arabic. A few cases of the internal 
passive occur: xilis ~ xulus ‘it was finished’, suyur ~ siyir ‘it became small’ and 
ximir ~ xumur ‘it fermented’ (Form I). 

Chadian Arabic uses Form VII for the passive. Internal passives also exist there; 
e.g., sirig ‘it was stolen’ (cf. Nigerian Arabic xalaas ~ xulus ‘it finished’). It has 
probably also developed into an /- type, documented also for the Egyptian cases 
and for Nigerian Arabic in which al- also shows up commonly for the more “nor- 
mal” t-: alkallam ‘he spoke’ and algadda ‘he had lunch’. There are also in Nige- 
rian Arabic, however, clear-cut cases of al- passives: alkarfas ‘become wrinkled’, 
alkarsam ‘wither (intr.)’, and alkassar ‘be broken’. 

Maghrebine sedentary dialects are divided into those that use n- and those that 
use f-. The latter prefix t- or tf- to Form L. This group includes Muslim and Jewish 
Tunisian, Susa and Takrouna and the large cities of Morocco. The n- dialects are 
those of Fez (J.), Tetwan, Tlemcen, Oran, Cherchell and Algiers. Finally, there 
are some dialects which normally use a combination of both n- and t-. Two such 
are Djidjelli and Maltese; cf. Maltese instab ‘was found’ from sab ‘find’. Maltese 
also uses phrases with kien ‘be’ or safa? ‘was reduced to the condition of’, or even 
gie ‘come’ + passive participle, e.g., safa’ magtul ‘he was killed’. 

There are a few documented cases of internal passives for the Maghrebine area: 
xlaq, yaxlog ‘create’, xluq, yuxlug ‘be created’. A few verbs across the Maghreb 
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use an internal passive in CCaC: xlag ‘was bor’, ‘waz ‘become bent, twisted’, 
Fez (J.) also has xla°at ‘she was born’. 

Algerian Hilali dialects have generally t- passives; however, n- occurs sporadi- 
cally. There are examples of an internal passive in Bou Saada, Mzaab, ‘Ain Madi 
and Arbaa‘: ksur ‘he went bankrupt’. 

Mauritanian Arabic shows a unique development which could be the result of 
Berber substratum (or result by analogy from the u of the imperfect). Although 
the productive passive marker with Form I is n-, there are some Form VIII pas- 
sives as well. However, with Forms II and III, including the unique s- causative 
stem (e¢.g., sahmar ‘make red’), there is an u- passive in the perfect as well as the 
imperfect. Thus (Form II) ubaxxar ‘he was perfumed with incense’, impf. 
yubaxxar, imp. ubaxxar, part. mubaxxar, and (Form III) gaabal ‘he met’ : ugaa- 
bal ‘he was confronted with’, and with quadriliterals: sakrdf ‘he bound’ : usdkrdf 
‘it was bound’; sdégbdl ‘he guided towards the south’ : usdgbdl ‘he was guided to- 
wards the south’. 

In the Arabian Peninsula, urban Hijazi and Yemenite use both f- and n-. The in- 
ternal passive is more frequent in bedouin(ized) dialects. Cf. sugii ‘it was irrigat- 
ed’, Southern Arabian has VI and VUI; the internal passive was alive and well 
during C. de Landberg’s fieldwork in Dathina and Hadramawt. According to C. 
Holes (1995), - is now replacing the internal passive all over Oman; he observes 
that Forms I and II internal passives are still common and are a feature keeping 
them apart from Eastern Arabian while aligning them with Najdi (see below). 
Thus, e.g., kaan ‘he was’, vs, gissat ‘was cut’ (imperfect yigaal ‘it is said’). 

The Northern Arabian dialects, including parts of Jordan, Syria and the Gulf, 
use both Form VII and the internal passive. Najdi and Qatari dialects are reported 
to use the internal passive more than the external one. According to P. Abboud 
(1964), there is even a difference in meaning between the two: inkisar means ‘it 
got broken by some outside unspecified force’, whereas Xsir means ‘it was broken 
by an outside agency known but not indicated’. For the derived stems in this area 
most verbs use f- or n-. 


Syntax 

Much of the syntax of Arabic dialects is similar to that of CA and MSA. The basic 
structures include nominal and verbal clauses which may be simple, compound or 
complex, but spontaneous speech may diverge from the fixed patterns yielding 
types such as cleft sentences and holophrases. We start with basic syntactic cate- 
gories — definiteness, concord and word order, followed by NP, VP sentence types 
and “deviant” structures. 


Definiteness 

Definiteness is a feature of the NP (see pp. 300-300). A noun may be indefinite 
or definite. The explicit marker of nominal definiteness is the definite article i/-, 
el-, al- (the latter is typical of bedouin dialects) or /-, which is prefixed to the de- 
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fined noun, Definiteness is implied when a noun is bound, i.e., when a personal 
pronoun is suffixed to it, when it is the first noun in a construct state and its second 
noun is definite or is a proper noun. Free personal pronouns are also implicitly def- 
inite, 

The indefiniteness of a noun is usually unmarked. Some dialects, however, 
mark this state: in Moroccan dialects, e.g., the particle wahd el- (lit. ‘one of the’) 
is prefixed to the noun (see Fischer and Jastrow 1980: 88); in Iraqi Arabic fard, 
fadd (lit. ‘single’) has a similar role while Maltese wiehed (lit. ‘one’) marks in- 
definiteness. 

Residues of CA nunation are still used productively in some bedouin dialects 
(mainly in the Arabian Peninsula). The occurrence of this nunation is limited in 
its distribution to certain nominal phrase structures, mainly nominals + adjectives, 
where the nunation affects the first member of the phrase, i.e., the nouns or the ac- 
tive participles only. It also occurs in complex conjunctions such as yeomin ma 
‘when’ (e.g., Bahraini Arabic). In Najdi Arabic this -in denotes “one single but 
undefined member of a class whereas the absence of the marker means purely ‘a 
member of the class in general’” (Ingham 1982: 53-54). 


Noun Phrases: Genitival Exponents 

In Arabic dialects the genitive is often indicated by the construct state between 
two nouns or by suffixing a bound pronoun to the noun. The definition of a con- 
struct is normally done by e/- prefixed to the second noun, e.g., Jer. Ar. bint el- 
malik ‘the king’s daughter’. A suffixed pronoun prevents the use of the definite 
article; e.g., Jer. Ar. beeti ‘my house’, suurti ‘my picture’. 

Most of the dialects developed analytical possessive particles from various 
nouns, which led to a functional distinction between the construct state and phras- 
es with the genitival exponent. Most dialects prefer the construct state with inher- 
ent possession of body and kinship members; e.g. Ca. ibn el-Camm ‘cousin (m.)’ 
or Jer. izr el-walad ‘the boy’s leg’, and lexicalized compounds; e.g., Mor. ma I- 
ward ‘rose water’. The more “external” or “temporary” possession is indicated by 
the genitival exponent, This is useful to: (1) control each noun for definiteness, 
emphasis, adding adjectives or a personal pronoun to the whole compound or any 
of its parts; (2) form genitival phrases with more than two words (the “default” in 
a construct state); and (3) use the construct state with words which have irregular 
syllabic structures often due to their foreign origin. These features increase the 
flexibility of the structure along with its distribution. Some dialects inflect the par- 
ticle for number and gender and make it agree with its head noun. 

The following list is illustrative of the diversity: 


Bag. Ar. maal (< maa li- ‘what to, what he has’); 

Mes. and Anatolia diil (lit. ‘which to, what he has’), diila, Seel, deela, leel, lee, 
liit, laat ; 

Syr. taba‘ (lit, ‘following’ or metathesized form of *bata‘), Jeet (lit. ‘thing 
of’), Syaat; 
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Pal. taba‘, btaa‘, Fuyl (lit. ‘work of’); Jeet; Stit; 

Negev bed. Suy; 

Galilee bed. hagg (lit. ‘the right of’); 

Ca. bitaa‘, bituu‘; 

Eg, (except Ca.) ihniin (m.) ihniit (f.); 

Chad. hana (inflected hanay, hanaak, etc.), hine(e); these also occur in Nig. Ar. 
besides hiil, hille; 

Sud, Ar. huul, hiil; 

Oman and Zanzibar haal; 

Mag. mtaa‘ (‘the property of’), ntaa‘, taa‘, ddi, di, d, dyaal; 

Mal. ta’, tagh-, tiegh-. 


Noun Phrases: Nouns + Attributes 

Normally in Arabic dialects, nominal attributes (such as adjectives) follow the N- 
head. They are usually definite according with their N-head, cf.: beet kbiir ‘a big 
house’ vs. el-beet el-kbiir ‘the big house’ in Jerusalem Arabic. In some dialects 
(mainly Iraqi, Maltese, and Moroccan) either the noun or the attribute may be def- 
inite under certain conditions; e.g., Moroccan jaama‘-l-kbiir ‘the great Mosque’ 
(lit. ‘mosque the great’), baab-l-jdiid ‘the new gate’ (lit. ‘gate the new’). 

Demonstratives (deictics) show partly conditioned fluctuations between pre- 
and post-nominal position, as also in MSA. When in attributive role the demon- 
strative normally precedes the (definite) head noun. However, when the head 
noun itself is a construct or includes a bound pronoun suffix, the demonstrative 
follows the NP. 

Mainly in Syro-Palestinian, Tunisian and Moroccan dialects (with apparently 
ex-bedouin origins) there is a double demonstrative structure of the pattern ha(d) 
+ definite NP + haaéda ‘this + def. NP + this’. The first part is often short (e.g., 
ha-) and seems to have lost much of its deictic power so that the demonstrative 
meaning is supplied by the full form following the NP: 


Dam. Ar. hal-banaat halwiin ktiir ‘these girls are very pretty’; 

Yem., (North) Ar, lihaada s-sabab ‘for this reason’; 

Tun. Ar. wnmi lkbiira haadi ‘this grandmother of mine’; 

Mal. dawn it-tfal maltin ‘these (pl. dem.) children are Maltese’; 

Ca. xalla |l-hayyi-da farhaan ‘he left this person happy’; 

Mor. Ar. had-ar-razel; also: had-ar-raajel-haada ‘this man’; 

Gal. bed. Ar, fallet ha-l-‘abed-haaGa ‘she said: let this slave go free’. 


Word Order 

Unlike CA and MSA a frequent and unmarked (i.e., unstressed) word order in 
sentences in Arabic dialects is subject-predicate for both nominal and verbal 
clauses, though also VS and V(S)O are also frequent. Since normally the number 
and/or gender of a V(P) are morphologically marked, its referent subject can be 
understood from the context (unless first mentioned), If not at the head, the verb 
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seems to prefer the second place in a clause after a subject or an adverb, e.g.: 
Subject-Predicate 


Ca, wu di ?abrii? (lit. ‘and this jug’) ‘and this is a water jug’; 

Druze (Gal.) turkiyya nkasrat ‘Turkey has been defeated’; 

Dam. Ar, ?ana jibt-al-kutub ‘1 brought the books’; 

Mor. Ar. wal-‘aadaat al-‘asriyya dyal l-mdina §akl axor ‘and the modern urban 
habits are different’; 

Mal. il-Maltin jistudjaw hafna |-ingliz ‘the Maltese study English a lot’. 


Verb Predicate)—Subject 


Ca, bassi-karr-riih kuwayyis ‘but there was a good wind’; 

Dam. Ar. ’ali ?axxeen kbaar tneen ‘T have two big brothers’; 
Aleppine Ar. xalset el-hafle hayye ‘this feast ended’; 

Arabian Ar. maa fiih xugratin halheel ‘there is not much grass’; 
Yem. Ar. lagyuu éaak im-édiib ‘they met this wolf’; 

Lib. (Eastern) Ar. naadir yaakil f il-laham ‘he rarely eats meat’; 
Mal. Jhobb ’!-Alla ‘he loves God’. 


An interesting inversion type exists in, e.g., Cairene, Jerusalem and Moroccan 
dialects: ?abel huu ma yisrab ‘before he drinks’ for ?abel-ma, where the subject 
precedes ma of the subordinate particle instead of following it. Similarly, in Dam- 
ascene laazem tkammlu ? ana Ili htaramt menno ‘you must finish what I have been 
hindered from’, the subject pronoun precedes its subordinate relative clause 
particle, 


Agreement (Concord) Rules 
As in CA, an adjective agrees with its head noun in definiteness, gender and num- 
ber and a verb agrees with its subject in number and gender. A non-human head 
noun governs a sg. f. form; e.g., Mor. Ar. mSat °iyyaam ujat °?lyyaam ‘days went 
(sg. f.) and days came (sg. f.)’, Mal. sitt bajdiet moqlija ‘six fried (sg. f.) eggs’. 

Dialects which do not distinguish gender in the plural of verbs and adjectives 
may deviate from the above “general Arabic”; e.g. Ca. banaat il-beet il-hilwiin 
‘the beautiful girls of the family’; Lib. Ar. binaat ikbaar/kibiiraat ‘big girls’. Un- 
like CA, “real dual” nouns do not govern dual agreement in the dialects but rather 
the pl. and sg. f. for pseudo-duals; e.g., Ca. biteen kubaar ‘two big houses’ vs. 
ideen tiwiila ‘long hand, arms’. 

In Arabic dialects the real-life number category often overrules the formal 
rules, not only when the noun is animate: 


Ca. fareen misahbiin ba‘q ‘(there were) two mice (who) were friends (pl. m.)’; 
Gal. bed. Ar. buu mi‘za li insargan ‘there are goats of mine which were stolen 
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(pl. f.)’s 

Arabian Ar. alkanabah wa assariir aljudud ‘the new (pl. m.) sofa and bed’; 

Mor. Ar. utalbs hwaiz mzyanin nqiyin ‘and she wears good, clean (pl. m.) 
clothes’; 

Mal. dawn huma I-flus li bihom hallast il-haddiem ‘this (pl. m.) is the money 
with which (pl. m.) I paid the worker’, 


Negation 

Verb negation is usually marked by ma(a) in both Eastern and Western dialects, 
but muu-b is typical of many Arabian bedouin dialects. muu or mii negates nomi- 
nal members in Syrian as well as many bedouin dialects and moo in Mesopotami- 
an and Anatolian. Often ¥ (< Say? ‘thing’) is suffixed to the negating particle 
yielding, e.g., mus, mis, Compare: 


Ca. mus ilwalad ‘not the boy’; 

Dam, ’?antu muu wiaad ‘you are not children’; 

Mes. gaal mana joo‘aan ‘he said, I am not hungry’; 
moo yesrab ‘he does not drink’; 

Mor. maa fitha (+ 5) baas ‘there is nothing wrong in it’; 
Mal. hi m'hix ~ m’hijiex marida ‘she is not ill’. 


Negation of the imperative (= inhibition) or two coordinated nouns uses maa 
and in some dialects Jaa. Thus Ca. ma txaaf! ma yi? darSi yidhak ‘alayya ‘don’t 
worry! he can’t get the better of me’; Dam. Ar. ma bastayni ‘annak wala bxalliik 
truuh ‘I can’t do without you and I won’t let you go’; Mor. laa truuh ‘don’t go!’. 

laa is also the absolute negation particle which in some Eastern dialects 
(Cairene, Jerusalem, Galilean and Syro-Lebanese) is often lengthened into /a’(’a) 
or /a‘(‘a) (Yem.). Demonstrating diversity here is the Yemenite case in which 
‘no’ can be la’, la‘, laas, lawm, loom(i), da(w)’?, duwwayy, ma‘, ma’, ma?h, 
maas§ii, maa’/ah, lees, lays, ?aba’, °abe’. 


Interrogation 

The two main types are sentence (yes—no) and pronominal (wh-) questions. For 
confirmation only a few Arabic dialects use an interrogative at the head of the sen- 
tence; e.g., Ca. huww-anti za‘laana? ‘are you (sg. f.) angry?’; in Moroccan there 
are was, yak; ¢.g., yak-ana quit-lkum ’intu ta-taklu ‘en-diyalkum? ‘didn’t I tell 
you you were eating on your own?’. In Cairene and Libyan Arabic §, §7 or Su may 
be suffixed to the end of a sentence for interrogation of yes—no questions; e.g., 
“andaksi sagaayir? ‘have you any cigarettes?’ . 

Interrogative particles usually come sentence initially: 


Dam. sloon baddak tbhattlo? ‘how do you want to fire him?’; 
Yem. maalak maa jiitan? ‘why haven’t you come?’; 
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Mor. Skun I-glb bla hmm? ‘who is the Untroubled Heart?’; 
Mal. liema ktieb? ‘which book?’ 


In Egyptian and Sudanese these particles take their place within the clause in 
the normal word order: 


Ca. biti‘mil eeh? 

(lit. ‘you are doing what?’ ) 

“What are you doing?’; 

ma byistayaluus leeh? 

(lit. ‘they aren’t working why?’) 

“Why aren't they working?’; 

Sud. Ar. ‘aawza nahaddir Sinu? 

(lit. ‘you (sg. f.) want me to prepare what?’) 
‘What would you like me to prepare?’ 


The Use of Copulas 

Usually independent pronouns of the 3rd person (sg./pl., m./f.) serve as copulas 
indicating the present both in nominal and verbal clauses, or are the base for the 
copulas. In most dialects nominal copulas come between subject and predicate; 
e.g., Dam. haada huwwe zzalame ‘this is the man’; Mal. /’Italia hi art sabiha ‘Tt- 
aly is a beautiful land’. 

In the galtu dialects as well as Uzbekistan a special post-positional copula de- 
veloped; e.g., Bag. kalebna kelleS zeen yaanu ‘our dog is very nice’(copula: 
yaanu); Anat. haada meSti-we ‘this is my comb’ (copula: we); naayme-ye ‘she’s 
asleep’ (copula: ye); hawya lyanam man haak albayt-an ‘these sheep are from that 
house’ (copula: a). This ye in Nigerian is an intensifier which follows indepen- 
dent pronouns: humma-ye ‘they themselves’. 


Possessive Clauses (““Have’’) 

Unlike some non-Semitic languages, Arabic (including both written and collo- 
quial) uses a prepositional phrase structure to indicate possession which else- 
where is expressed by a verb such as “have.” 

The phrase is based on inflected prepositions such as ‘ind-, ma‘a- or ?il- which 
may be translated into English by ‘by, with, to (someone)’, respectively (but are 
perhaps more similar to the structure in Russian). 

Word order in such sentences usually requires that this phrase should precede 
the subject: 


Jer. Ar. ?ili waladeen ubint ‘I have two children (boys) and a girl (daughter)’; 
“indi talat yuraf ‘I have three rooms’; 

Ca. ‘andak tiffaah, min fadlak? ‘Have you any apples, please?’ 

Mor. Ar. ‘ndu flus bzzaf ‘he has a lot of money’. 
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Since prepositions do not carry temporal meanings, the verb kaan ‘be’ is used 
as an auxiliary to indicate possession in the past or the future, as in other cases of 
prepositional phrases in Arabic. Thus, e.g.: Yem. Ar. kaan ma‘na battaariyya ‘we 
had a battery’; Mor. Ar. kaan mrra jha ‘ndu wahd-l-bqra (lit. ‘it was once, Juha 
has a cow’) ‘once Juha had a cow’. 


Verb Phrases: Tenses, Moods, Aspects 

Three important syntactic categories of the verb are tenses, aspects and moods, 
The perfect refers to a completed action which usually occurred in the past (pret- 
erite). The imperfect is an action which is nonpast or not yet completed. But the 
perfect is used also in conditionals or optatives without necessarily referring to 
time, and the imperfect can appear in narrating past events. In Jerusalem and 
Syrian dialect the negation particle + imperfect with an additional stress on the 
verb denotes the jussive; e.g., ma tuktuh ‘well, write then!’. 

Aspects are mainly the indicative and subjunctive, The latter is unmarked mor- 
phologically, while the former is marked by prefixes (cf. p. 291). The indicative 
prefix occurs mainly in sedentary dialects, while bedouin ones hardly use it. 
Though some exceptions occur (e.g., the Negev), this may be considered a highly 
characterizing syntactic feature for the bedouin/sedentary dichotomy. 

As the imperfect indicates an aspect rather than a tense, some dialects have de- 
veloped time particles. For the future these are: raah, raayih, ha- (< ‘going’) in 
Cairene and Syro-Palestinian dialects, di-, d- in Iraqi, b, bba-, bbi-, yabi- (< 
‘want’) (and its inflection) in some Arabian, Yemenite and Libyan dialects, and 
ya, yadi (< ‘going’) in Moroccan, while ‘am-, ‘ammaal (< ‘working’) in the 
Syrian—Lebanese—Palestinian area and ftaw (< ‘immediately’ ) in the Maghreb de- 
note the present progressive. 

Other verb aspects are expressed by an auxiliary followed by the (semantically) 
main verb. Tense differences between the auxiliaries and the main verb affect 
structural meaning. The lexical meaning of the auxiliary gives the phrase its pre- 
cise aspectual role: 


Ca. yimkin ha-yhibbi yiigi ysuufna 

(lit. ‘(sg. 3m.) possible future particle will-want (sg. 3m.) will-come (sg. 3m.) 
will-see-us (sg. 3m.)’) 

‘Maybe he will wish to come to see us’; 

yizhar kaan yi‘uuz yiruuh yaakul 

(lit. ‘seems (sg. 3m.) was (sg. 3m.) will-want (sg. 3m.) will-go (sg. 3m.) will- 
eat (sg. 3m.)’) 

‘It seems that he wanted to go to eat’; 

Dam. xalliina ne’<od ma‘ak 

(lit. ‘let (sg. 2m.) us will-sit (pl. 1) with-you (sg. 2m.)’) 

‘Let us sit with you’; 

beddi hettek tet‘allami lexyaata 

(lit., ‘wish-my will-put (sg. 1) you (sg. 2f.) will-learn (sg. 2f.) the-sewing’) 
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‘I wish to have you learn sewing’; 

Gal. bed. yisiiruun yijirruun bal-xeet 

(lit. ‘will become (pl, 3m.) will pull (pl. 3m.) with-the-string’ ) 

‘They start pulling the string’; 

Ara. hiyya gaa‘da til‘ab 

(lit. ‘she sitting (sg. f.) will-play (sg. 3f.’) 

‘She is playing’; 

Lib, tibbi tixrij 

(lit. ‘will want (sg. 3f.) will-go-out (sg. 3f.)’) 

‘She wants to leave’; 

Mal. kont ~ ged nagra |-gazzetta xhin wasal 

(lit., ‘was (sg. 1) (or: particle) will-read (sg. 1) the-paper when arrived (sg. 
3m.)’) 

‘I was reading the paper when he arrived’, 


Reference to the present is complex, due to the partial overlap between the ac- 
tive participle and the imperfect. In, e.g., Syro-Lebanese and Egyptian bedouin 
and sedentary dialects, the active participle refers to the present in verbs of mo- 
tion, spatial location and senses, while in other verbs the participle may indicate 
resultative, perfective, static or progressive. 

The imperative is used for commands, A pre-imperative prefix de is used in the 
Mesopotamian dialects; e.g., detnaawal tareeqek ‘get off (on) your way’, The 
“imperative of narration” is frequent in bedouin dialects, as well as in some sed- 
entary ones (according to Piamenta), and appears in various narrative genres in- 
stead of the perfect; e.g., falleel lamma lkull rawwah, gum yaa xaalah, wuugd an- 
naar ‘at night, when everyone had gone home, his uncle got up, kindled the fire 
...’ (Blanc 1970). 


Verb Phrases: Transitivity and the Active and Passive Voice 

Though the rate of use of the passive is much lower in Arabic dialects than in MSA 
(or English), transitivity is a basic syntactic feature of verbs with semantic as well 
as morphological implications. Active-passive transformations are possible with 
transitive verbs. Passive sentences in the dialects can be classified into two 
groups: (1) transformations of active agentive sentences, and (2) agentless sen- 
tences, or rather sentences where the agent is unspecified due to its being unim- 
portant or unknown. 

Transitivity is normally expressed in the presence of a “direct” object. In 
Mesopotamian galtu dialects, however, as well as in the Syro-Palestinian area and 
Maltese, under certain conditions, a pronoun suffixed to the verb form “antici- 
pates” the direct object (and makes it “‘indirect’”’), e.g., Baghdadi Jewish Arabic 
hezzu lyaasak ‘shake your head’. A related phenomenon is found in Libyan Ara- 
bic: under certain conditions only an object marked by fii is allowed — Saayfa 
isakkar f il-baab ‘I saw him closing the door’. 
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Topicality and Cleft Sentences 

Certain syntactic members may be marked by movement to positions which are 
not their usual ones by, e.g., fronting. In addition to movement, other means of 
topicalization include use of relative clause structures and pronouns; e.g., Arabian 
zamiilak huwwa alli kaan hina ‘your colleague, he was the one who was here’ or 
the copula in, e.g., Arabian haada huwwa alwalad azzaki ‘this is the smart boy’. 
In all likelihood, the most frequently occurring type of structure is based on a sim- 
ple or complex fronted member later referred to by a bound pronoun: 


Egyptian waahid ‘andina insara’ minnu gamuusa 
‘One of us, a buffalo was stolen from him’; 
Arabian ’as-sabr, ?al-hayaah ti‘allimuh li-nnaas 
‘Patience, life teaches it to people’; 

illi ja Sifita 

‘He who came, I saw him’; 

Maltese /-ghonja ghandhom ighniu |-faqr 

‘The rich, (they) must help the poor’. 


Holophrases and Formulas 

Holophrases (“minor sentences”) carry full information value (including whole 
intonation contours) of sentences, though they do not have the conventional 
SV(O) structure. Ever since CA, many such structures have been used as greet- 
ings and expressions of anger, hope, surprise, admiration, etc. Many of these “for- 
mulas” express religious awareness by allusions to or by explicit mention of the 
name of Allah. Syntactically, “formulas” may take the form of phrases, subordi- 
nate clauses or whole sentences, Their function in the communicative act is often 
not related to their literal meanings. Their exact phrasing and meaning often de- 
pend on the dialect; e.g.: sbaahk (lit. ‘your moming’) ‘good morning’ in Maghre- 
bine and Yemenite dialects, while in Muslim Baghdadi one may salute alla bil- 
xeer (lit. ‘God with goodness’) ‘may God (bless your day) with goodness’. East- 
ern dialects have maa Saa ’ajfla ‘it’s God’s will’ while Maghrebine dialects ex- 
press this notion by tsbaark alla ‘blessed (is) God’. In the Eastern dialects baarak 
allaahu fiik is used when thanking, whereas in the Maghreb it is used for entreat- 
ing. Taking refuge in God by Eastern daxiil °alla when entreating someone is not 
common in Egypt or further west; instead fi ‘ard alla is used. A bedouin invoking 
God when thanking the host for a meal may say aJla yxallif ‘may God recompen- 
sate’ while a non-bedouin would say a/la yixlif. In Iraq and Sudan one conjures 
“aleek alla ‘by God (do/don’t do something)’, while in other Eastern dialects one 
says just balla or balla ‘aleek. yiftah afja is an expression of negation in the East- 
em dialects, while it connotes ‘please!’ in Algerian. In the East il-barake ‘the 
blessing’ is a prophylactic expression, whereas it means ‘enough’ in Moroccan. 


Major Clause Types 
Clause types are (probably) predominantly the same in all Arabic dialects, and 
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similar to CA structures. Differences among dialects may appear in use of subor- 
dinating particles, in relative frequency of certain patterns and in a few innova- 
tions. 


Relative Clauses 

Relative clauses are governed by a subordinating particle if the antecedent noun 
is definite or by null particle if the antecedent is indefinite, e.g.: Ca. huwwa raagil 
yistaha?? ittar’iya ‘he is aman who deserves promotion’; huwwa-rraagil illi yis- 
taha?? ittar’iya ‘he is the man who deserves promotion’. More than in CA and 
MSA, relative clauses in the dialects are often governed by the syntactic subordi- 
nating particle even when the antecedent noun is indefinite. Thus, e.g., bed, Gal. 
yijiik yoom elli ta‘uuzo ‘a day will come that you need him’. 


Object Clauses 

The particle °an which introduces complement clauses (subjunctive object claus- 
es) in CA, is practically lost in the Arabic dialects, probably due to the loss of the 
distinction between the imperfect conjugations of the subjunctive, the jussive and 
the indicative. Compare, e.g. Arabian ’uxti alkibiira tihubb tizuurna ‘my elder sis- 
ter likes to visit us’. (Cf. p. 304 for more examples.) 

Reflexes of ?inna, i.e., °enno, ’inna ‘that, (object particle)’ function in the East- 
ern dialects and reflexes of a¥ ‘what’ and illi ‘that which’, in the Maghrebine dia- 
lects; ¢.g., bain, bin, baS, belli, with li in Maltese. Moroccan Muslim dialects tend 
to use asyndetic clauses when possible, while Jewish dialects there prefer the syn- 
detic patterns. In Moroccan, ba¥ is typical of Jewish dialects, while b(a)in is Mus- 
lim. In all Arabic dialects asyndetic object clauses appear at least (1) when the 
governing verb is an auxiliary requiring the subjunctive mood; (2) when the ob- 
ject clause is a transformed question, or (3) when it is transformed “indirect 
speech,” The following examples demonstrate some of the wealth involved: 


Ca. simi‘t inni ‘ali (ha)yiwsal bukra 

‘T hear(d) that ‘Ali is arriving tomorrow’; 

-inta mit’ akkid innak mus Sawzu(h)? 

‘Are you sure you don’t want it?’; 

Ara. hiyya gaalat inn aliaww baarid 

‘She said that the weather is cold (it is cold)’; 

Mor. Ar. ma ‘raf bas mat 

‘he did not know that he (had) died’; 

galo li bain razlek bayi idZuwuz ‘alik 

‘They told me that your husband wants to marry another woman’, 


Circumstantial Clauses 

Circumstantial syndetic and asyndetic clauses differ, In the latter, the circumstan- 
tial member is an imperfect following the main verb. The syndetic pattern, how- 
ever, is [w + clause] (with the predicate often in the present participle) following 
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the main clause. Cf. Ara. annaas xaraju yitfassahu ‘the men went out picnicking’; 
Ca. ?abilna saalih f-issikka w-ihna mrawwahiin ‘we met Saalih in the street as we 
were going home’. 

A new structure in many Arabic dialects is the “inverted” circumstantial clause 
where a syndetic circumstantial clause precedes the main clause. Dam. Ar. w-ana 
raaze®, Ztama‘t bi--abuu nabiil ‘as 1 was going back, I met Abu Nabil’; bed. 
(Gal.) Ar. uhu gaa‘ad ‘al-hajar, ja ‘alee d-dubb ‘as he was sitting on the stone, 
the bear came unto him’; Mal. hu u jitkellem inhanag f dqqa ‘while (he was) 
speaking he suddenly grew hoarse’. 


Conditional Clauses 

Conditional clauses in MSA and the dialects use the finite verb without necessar- 
ily referring to time. But unlike CA, they may freely use the imperative. Asyndetic 
conditions also exist in the dialects, often in double conditions. Conditional parti- 
cles include iza, ila, in, but many dialects developed particles from kaan ‘be’ ina 
fossilized perfect or imperfect form, at times combined with another lexical ele- 
ment, Combinations of particles + verb yield real or hypothetical conditions (with 
particles such as /aw) in the past, present or future. Also non-verbal conditions oc- 
cur, &.g.: 


Ara. loo ‘indana fisag, Caan gaansiin 

‘If we had cartridges, (we) would be away hunting’; 

Dam. Ar. ?en ‘azabek ha-S-Sart btezi taani yoom 

‘If this condition suits you, you will come tomorrow’; 

Ca. ?iza (?in/law) kunti ruht imbaarih, kunt iddetlak ilfiluus 

‘If you had gone yesterday, I would have given you the money’; 
Mor. ila Gaanu waldiha f-xeer ‘aleehum, t§‘abbi Cil-Si 

‘If her parents were well to do, she would bring everything’; 

Mal. fi ghidtli li tixtieg tigi, kont nistiednek 

‘If you told me that you wished to come, I would have invited you’. 


Lexicon 

More than phonological, morphological or syntactic differences, it is in the lexi- 
con that some of the major discrepancies among Arabic dialects can most easily 
be spotted, One can predict a Mauritanian, Moroccan, Algerian or Tunisian back- 
ground by atay or the like for ‘tea’, whereas elsewhere ‘tea’ is usually Saahi, Saay, 
or caay. Similarly, Maghrebine dialects use hall ‘he opened’, for fatah occurring 
in Eastern dialects. Lexicon also marks the sedentary/bedouin dichotomy and 
other communal dialects. The following tables illustrate some major types of lex- 
ical variation among the Eastern and Western dialects. 
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Addenda and Corrigenda (with thanks to W. Heinrichs) 


p. 265, 1.19: Read Syro-Lebanese for Lebanese. p. 266, 1.20: Read: usually 
becomes g; 1.24: Read: pronouns and the plural verb. p. 275, 1.21: Read: 
reflex of the zaa’ and daad; ll. 25-6: Read: (... voiced in some older Arabic 
dialects.); 1.31: Read: even 6 . p. 278, rules 1-6: Read [ ] after ® (not / /); in 
rules 5 and 6, read [A] in 3rd and [AA] in 2nd environments. p. 282, 1.1: 
Read: ibn >; 1.19: Read: Forms IV—X. p. 283, 1.15: Read: tends to retain the 
n-, p, 284, 1.6: Read: p. 299. p, 285, Il. 1-2: Read: s (no dots); stufrin ‘yellow’; 
1.3 up: Read: + (°)(a)sar ‘teen’. p. 296, 1.3: Read: kasar ‘he broke’. p. 298, 1.19 
up: Read: e.g. gassat ‘she cut’ vs. gissat ‘was cut’. p. 304, 1.14: Read: Moods 
for Aspects. 





15 Modern Hebrew 


Ruth A. Berman 


The term “Modern Hebrew” is applied to two different time-spans. Both postdate 
Medieval Hebrew, which followed the ancient Hebrew of the Biblical and Mish- 
naic periods (see p. 145, Chapter 9), and both refer to a special kind of linguistic 
revival (Blau 1981). In one sense, Modern Hebrew arose in the late eighteenth 
century, first in Central and later in Eastern Europe. The main innovators in this 
development were Jewish writers and intellectuals associated with the Haskala 
(Enlightenment) movement who advocated the use of ancient Hebrew in literary 
and publicist writings. Their motivation was a renaissance of Jewish culture, for 
which they favored the ancient language of classical Hebrew over the parochial 
Yiddish vernacular, and their efforts were critical for the emergence of contempo- 
rary Hebrew writing and culture (Harshav 1990), They set the modemist back- 
ground for the rich literature, both original and in translation, which flourished in 
Hebrew in the 1900s, and provided the basis for the creation of Hebrew-language 
schools and a Hebrew-language press. 

In another sense, the direct antecedents of Modern Hebrew date to its revival as 
a spoken language, starting some hundred years later, in the late nineteenth centu- 
ry. This development was motivated by the Zionist movement for national reset- 
tlement of Jews in the area which became established as the State of Israel in 1948 
(Cooper 1983, Fellman 1973, Morag 1988: 3-127). The motivation for this 
unique sociolinguistic development was nationalist. Hebrew constituted a focal 
point of commonality between the different sectors of the Jewish population in 
Palestine: devout Jews scattered around the Holy Land, pioneers of Zionist immi- 
gration (mainly from Eastern Europe) from the late nineteenth century, and large 
influxes of Jewish refugees from Europe and the Middle East before and after 
World War II and in the early years of Israeli statehood. Recognized in 1922 as 
one of the three official languages of the British Mandate in Palestine (with 
English and Arabic), Hebrew has come to serve all the functions of a language 
identified with a given politico-geographical entity in modern times. 

The present chapter deals with this latter version of “Modern Hebrew,” a lan- 
guage which serves some five million Israelis in their everyday spoken inter- 
course, for official purposes in government, law, and formal education, and as the 
medium of literature, drama, the press, and other media. As such, Israeli Hebrew 
is like any other contemporary language with a documented history, since it is the 
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first and major, if not only, language of its native speakers, and it has both spoken 
and written versions. But Modern Hebrew has unique underpinnings, due to the 
fact that Hebrew did not function in this manner for a period of some 1,700 years. 
From around 200 cg, Hebrew no longer served as the sole or even major means of 
communication in any speech community, Jews continued to use Hebrew for var- 
ious purposes, largely liturgical and ritual, but Hebrew was no longer their mother 
tongue, and it thus had no monolingual speakers. Until the late nineteenth century, 
Hebrew served in conjunction with local vernaculars (Aramaic and subsequently 
Arabic in Palestine), or together with the Jewish languages that evolved in the Di- 
aspora, like Judeo-Arabic, Ladino (Judeo-Spanish), and Yiddish (Judeo- 
German). 

This lack of continuity in the evolution of spoken Hebrew has affected its de- 
velopment in both structural and sociolinguistic terms. Contemporary Hebrew de- 
tives from multiple sources of variation. It incorporates concurrent use of 
linguistic forms deriving from different periods in the history of the language 
(Bendavid 1967, 1971, Rubinstein, 1980); conservative norms prescribed by the 
Hebrew language establishment together with rapidly changing colloquial usages 
(Ravid 1994, Schwarzwald 1981); and the impact of non-Semitic contact lan- 
guages — originally mainly Yiddish and Slavic, currently largely Western Euro- 
pean (Fisherman 1986, Wexler 1990). Yet Modern Hebrew shows almost no 
regional variation, since it is the language of a small country, characterized by a 
centralized system of government, education, and broadcasting media, and multi- 
ple points of contact between different sectors of the population. 

Israeli Hebrew usage ranges from the normativist requirements stipulated by 
such institutions as the Hebrew Language Academy (established by law in 1954, 
based on the prestate Language Committee) to substandard, nonliterate varieties. 
Between these two extremes lie “standard” forms of usage, the language of edu- 
cated, native-born Israelis who are literate but nonspecialist speakers and writers 
(Berman 1987a). This is the variety described in the present chapter. Forms which 
are labeled as “non-normative” may be so widespread that they have become part 
of a new standard, and they are noted here as such. Forms termed here “‘sub- 
standard” characterize the usage of less literate speakers: immigrants for whom 
Hebrew is a second or foreign language, native-born Israelis with a lower level of 
education, and preschool children from standard-speaking backgrounds. In pro- 
nunciation, the variety of Modern Hebrew described here is similar to what Blanc 
(1964) described as “General Israeli,” with occasional mention of an “Arabicized 
Israeli” pronunciation used by people of Near Eastern background. 


Phonology 

The phonemic inventory of General Israeli Hebrew reflects the mixed linguistic 
origins of its speakers at the turn of the century. The consonants are in general sim- 
ilar to those used by Jews of Ashkenazi (Central and Eastern European) extrac- 
tion, whereas the vowel system was in the main adapted from the Sephardi reading 
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pronunciation of speakers of Arabic/Judezmo background, As a result, many dis- 
tinctions attested to in earlier periods and in other ethnic traditions, such as the 
Yemenite, are neutralized in mainstream Israeli Hebrew. 


Vowels 

The five vowels are close to cardinal vowels in pronunciation: i, ¢, a, o, u. There 
is no phonetic contrast between long and short (or tense versus lax) vowels in 
Modern Hebrew, although in some environments speakers may distinguish be- 
tween two versions of e, the usual short e represented by the diacritic “segol” com- 
pared with the offglided ey represented by “tsere” (e.g., the free form of the 
singular noun more ‘teacher’ versus the bound form of the plural morey ‘teachers- 
of’), The historical schwa mobile usually results from phonological rules of eli- 
sion (e.g., before a stressed suffix) or insertion (e.g., between two homotopic 
word-initial consonants), and is pronounced like the front vowel e, sometimes 
even raised to i by younger speakers. There are three diphthongs, uy, oy, ay, cre- 
ated by a nonfront vowel followed by a front offglide, only in word-final position, 
e.g, kKanuy ‘bought’, goy ‘gentile’, elay ‘to-me’. 


Consonants 

The consonantal inventory of ‘General Israeli’ is shown below. The r phoneme is 
pronounced in two ways: a normative front rolled r is used in the theater, broad- 
casting, and in some varieties of Arabicized Hebrew, while the uvular version is 
typical of standard Israeli speech. 


p t k 2 
b d g 
f s 5 x h 
v Zz 

c 
m n 

r t 


y 


As shown, the major dialect of Modern Hebrew does not include two typically 
Semitic sets of elements: the historical pharyngeals, # and “ have been neutralized 
to velar x and to glottal stop or zero respectively, and they are pronounced dis- 
tinctly only in Arabicized Hebrew; and the historical emphatics, q, f, 5, are pro- 
nounced as k, t, c respectively. The consonants listed also reflect several 
asymmetries. Only three of the six stop consonants, p, h, k, have fricative counter- 
parts today, while the voiceless fricatives ¥, x and the voiceless affricate c lack 
voiced counterparts. The class of affricates has been extended to accommodate 
loanwords, including é as in Arabic Cizbat ‘tale’, Italian ciao, English chips; and 
8 as in Yiddish nidzes or English (plus Russian) jobnik, 
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The orthography of Modern Hebrew uses the same twenty-two consonant let- 
ters as Biblical Hebrew (from the Phoenician alphabet). Vowels are indicated 
only in special contexts such as the Bible, poetry, and learners’ texts, by means of 
the diacritic marks established in the Tiberian system around the ninth century. In 
contrast, the phonemic system of Modern Hebrew involves numerous levelings of 
historical distinctions. For example, historical ’, ‘, # are often not pronounced, ex- 
cept in Arabicized Hebrew. They are never realized in word-final position, ? and 
© are rare in word-initial position, where # occurs only in careful speech, and all 
three are pronounced as a glottal stop, if at all, in word-medial position. The same 
sound [v] is used for both the spirantized version of b and the historical glide w; 
[x] is used for both the spirantized version of the velar stop & and the historical 
pharyngeal A; and [k] for both the velar stop & and the historical emphatic q. 

This reduction of historical alternations has led to considerable morphophono- 
logical opacity and variability in environments that are phonetically unmotivated 
(Berman 1985, Ravid 1994, Schwarzwald 1981). For example, the same surface 
form [arim] represents orthographic ?rym ‘I will pick up’; Arym = har ‘mountain’ 
in the plural; and also ‘rym = ir ‘city’ in the plural. And the single surface phonetic 
string [kara] is a past tense 3rd person masculine verb form which stands for five 
different lexemes grh = ‘happened’, gr? = ‘read’, gr‘ = ‘tore’, kry = ‘mined’, and 
kr° = ‘knelt’. But the historical alternations neutralized in the past tense verb kara 
are manifested in other words derived from the same roots; compare, for example, 
the infinitives /i-kro ‘to-read’, li-krda ‘to-tear’, li-xrda ‘to-kneel’, and the nouns 
mikre ‘happening’, mikra ‘scripture’, mixre ‘a mine’. 


Morphophonology 

Three issues deriving from such neutralizations of historically distinct segments 
and processes are noted here: vowel lowering, vowel reduction, and spirantiza- 
tion. In the first case, the environments which require vowels to be lowered to a 
are often opaque, and speakers tend to extend the process to noncanonic contexts. 
For example, the infinitive forms of °-initial verbs in the ga/ verb pattern are ren- 
dered as /a’aroz ‘to-pack’, la’ atom ‘to-seal’ for normative le’ eraz, le? etom (cf. ‘- 
initial Ja‘azov ‘to-leave’), and the feminine of x-final verbs yield somdxat ‘to re- 
ly’, oréxat-din ‘woman-lawyer’ for normative soméxer, oréxet (cf. h-final lokdxat 
‘takes’). Such processes are widespread, but do not apply across the board, since 
some words, for reasons of transparency or high frequency, retain their historical- 
ly normative forms (e.g., le’exol ‘to-eat’ with initial °, holexet ‘goes’ with stem- 
final x). 

Second, stem-penultimate nonhigh vowels are reduced in nouns and adjectives 
before stressed suffixes, only in syllables which were historically open, e.g., gadol 
‘big’ /feminine gdola, nicaxon ‘victory’/plural nicxonot, matos ‘airplane’ /plural 
mtosim. This is blocked by historical medial geminates, ¢.g., gamad and gamadim 
‘dwarf/s’, ganav and ganavim ‘thief/ves’. In such cases, speakers have no phono- 
logical basis for deciding when to apply vowel reduction (Berman 1985: 260- 
263). In word-initial position, in contrast, vowel reduction varies between a 
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schwa-like vowel or zero on phonetic grounds: with two initial consonants which 
are homotopic or homorganic, a schwa-like element is retained, as normatively re- 
quired, but when the two consonants are phonetically dissimilar, they are pro- 
nounced as a cluster. (Compare metixa ‘stretching’, betixut ‘safety’, where a 
schwa-like element blocks consonant clustering, with Smira ‘guarding’, kri?ut 
‘readability’.) Modern Hebrew thus differs from its historical antecedents in al- 
lowing initial consonant clusters. Final clusters, in contrast, are still prohibited, 
except with the 2nd person feminine suffix -t on verbs, ¢.g. famart ‘guarded 2f.’, 
mataxt ‘stretched 2f,’. Elsewhere, they occur only in foreign loanwords, and are 
constrained by phonetic dissimilarity (e.g., test versus filim ‘film’). 

The third issue, spirantization or lenition, has received considerable attention in 
studies of Modern Hebrew. Current Hebrew has three stop-spirant alternations: p 
~f,b~v,k~x. The rules governing these alternations are generally opaque today, 
for the reasons noted earlier. For instance, intervocalic spirantization was histori- 
cally blocked by geminate medial consonants, as in the verb saval ‘suffered’ ver- 
sus the noun sabai ‘porter’, or the verb safar ‘counted’ versus siper ‘told’, These 
distinctions are not phonetically motivated today. Hence speakers who use the 
normative form /i-Sbor ‘to break’, niSbar ‘got-broken’, with a medial stop b in syl- 
lable-initial position, may produce either normative savur or substandard Sabur 
for ‘broken’, Savdr-ti or non-normative Sabdr-ti for ‘broke sg. 1 = I broke’. In the 
opposite direction, speakers may spirantize when not required, yielding substan- 
dard forms like xibdsti ‘washed-sg, 1’ (cf. le-xabes ‘to-wash’ ), xase oti ‘cover me’ 
(cf. le-xasot ‘to-cover’) in place of required kibdsti, kase oti. Overextension of 
spirantization also occurs in infinitives of verbs in the gal pattern, e.g., forms like 
li-tfor ‘to sew’, li-gvor ‘to increase’ commonly replace required /i-tpor, li-gbor 
(cf. fi-Sbor ‘to break’). Here the reason is the phonetic pull to dissimilation, where 
a root-initial stop tends to elicit a following spirant, counteracting the classical 
blocking of syllable-initial spirants. 


Stress 

Word-stress follows the Sephardi reading tradition and is typically on the final 
syllable (called milra‘ ). Exceptions to this generalization are indicated through- 
out this chapter by an acute accent on the vowel of a nonfinal stressed syllable. As 
in classical usage, penultimate stress applies to the ‘‘segolate” class of derivative 
nouns, e.g. Biblical mélex ‘king’, Modern méser ‘message’, Mishnaic ndéhag ‘cus- 
tom’, Modern ndhal ‘procedure’ and to unstressed past tense suffixes, which leave 
main stress on the stem-final syllable (e.g., tafar-ti ‘sewed sg. 1’, tafdr-ta ‘sewed 
sg. 2), which has been extended to the 2nd person plural suffix -tem to yield tafar- 
tem in place of normative tfar-tém, and so regularized the past tense paradigm. In 
contemporary casual usage, Ashkenazi-type penultimate stress is used in proper 
names and in children’s games. Compare, for example, the plural noun rexovdt 
‘streets’ with the name of the city rexdvot (Rehoboth), the action-nominal Sird 
‘singing’ with the girl’s name Sfra (Shira), or the plural noun k/afim ‘cards’ with 
the name of the children’s game of k/dfim; and the ordinals rigon ‘first’, Seni ‘sec- 
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ond’, §/:8i ‘third’, etc. also get penultimate stress in children’s counting out. Final- 
ly, loanwords often have nonfinal stress, e.g. profésor, modérni, or 
antepenultimate in words like univérsita, akadémiya. 


Morphology 

Modern Hebrew has retained much of the inflectional morphology of its classical 
antecedents (see p. 318). In new-word formation, too (p. 320), all verbs and many 
nouns and adjectives are formed by the classically Semitic devices of consonantal 
roots plus associated affixal patterns. However, the system of grammatical forma- 
tives described below includes many levelings of earlier distinctions, as well as 
extensions to more analytical forms of expression. 


Pronouns 

Personal pronouns are marked for person, number, and gender. In the nominative, 
they occur as free forms, and elsewhere are suffixed to case marking or adverbial 
prepositionals. These suffixes take either a singular or plural form when attached 
to a bound prepositional stem, as shown in Table 15.1. The pronouns suffixed to 
Sel ‘of’ are those used for singular nouns in Biblical and in Modern Hebrew, those 
used with al ‘on’ occur with plural nouns. 


Table 15.1 Personal pronouns 








Nominative Genitive Sel ‘of’ Locative al ‘on’ 
Singular Plural Singular Plural Singular Plural 
1 ani andxnu~ 4nu = el-i Sel-4nu al-ay al-énu 
. ata atem Sel-xa Sel-axem _—_all-éxa al-eyxem 
f. at aten Sel-ax Sel-axen al-ayix al-eyxen 
3m. hu hem Sel-o Sel-ahem —al-av al-ehem 
f. hi hen Sel-a Sel-ahen al- éha al-ehen 





The basic prefixal prepositions typically take singular pronominal suffixes, e.g., 
dative li, lexa, lax ‘to me, to you (m.), to you (f.)’, and locative or instrumental 
bi, bexa, bax ‘in/with me, you’. Several prepositions have suppletive stems before 
a pronominal suffix, e.g., accusative et takes forms like oti, otxa, otax ‘me, you 
(m.), you (f.)’, comitative im changes to bound iti, itxa, ito ‘with me, with you’. 
There are also paradigm-internal alternations; for example, the comparative 
preposition, kmo ‘like’ has the bound forms kaméni ‘like me’, kamdxa ‘like you’, 
and ablative mi(n) ‘from’ alternates between miméni, mimxa, mimex, mimeno, 
mimena with singular pronouns and miménu (or me?itdnu), mikem, miken, me- 
hem, mehen in the plural, Paradigm regularization is common in colloquial usage, 
e.g., eclehem for eclam ‘at them’ (cf. lahem ‘to them’), bisvilax, otex for bisvilex, 
otax ‘for you, f.’, ‘you, acc. f.’. 
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Inflectional Morphology 
Verbs alternate across five categories of tense and mood, as shown below for mas- 


culine singular forms in three conjugations. 


Nonfinites Tensed 
Root Gloss Infinitive Imperative Participial Past Future 
g-m-r ‘finish’ li-gmor gmor gomer gamar yi-gmor 
S-p-r ‘tell’ le-saper Saper me-saper — siper ye-saper 
p-s-q ‘stop’ le-hafsik —hafsek ma-fsik hifsik ya-fsik 


Infinitives take prefixal /- ‘to’ and are otherwise uninflected in Modern 
Hebrew. Imperatives are listed here in their normative form, but these are rare in 
casual usage. Juvenile and intimate peremptory style uses infinitives for impera- 
tive injunctions; future tense forms serve for requests in causal style (as is norma- 
tive in the negative, e.g., al tafsik ‘not 2nd-will-stop = don’t stop!’), and a new 
imperative form has evolved out of the future stem minus the 2nd person prefix 
(Berman 1985, Bolozky 1979). Participials (traditionally termed benoni ‘inter- 
mediate’) also serve for present tense reference, contrasting with past and future 
tense (Gordon 1982). Future forms function both as colloquial imperative and for 
other modalities such as jussives and optatives. 


Table 15.2 Verb inflections 








Imperative Participial Past Future 
Sg. 1 sipar-ti a-saper 
2m. saper sipar-ta te-saper 
f. Sapr-i sipar-t te-sapr-i 
3m. me-saper siper ye-saper 
f. me-sapér-et sipr-a te-saper 
1 sipaér-nu ne-saper 
2m. sapr-u Sipar-tem te-sapr-u 
f. saper-na sipar-ten te-saper-na 
3m. me-sapr-im sipr-u ye-sapr-u 
f. me-sapr-ot sipr-u te-saper-na 


Except for infinitives, verbs take agreement suffixes (see p. 326) for plural 
number and feminine gender, and past and future tense verbs are also marked for 
person. These inflections are illustrated in Table 15.2 for the verb saper ‘tell (a 
story)’. 

Masculine gender is the basis for neutralizations, particularly in the plural, as in 
Modern Hebrew leveling to masculine plural forms of 2nd and 3rd person in fu- 
ture tense, The participial, present tense forms differ from the past and future tense 
in not being marked for person, with a single form used with Ist, 2nd, and 3rd per- 
son pronouns. Past and future tense forms observe the classical asymmetry of suf- 
fixal versus prefixal person markings. 

Nouns have natural, sex-linked gender if animate, with a feminine suffix in the 
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form of stressed -a, -it, or unstressed -et, e.g., if ‘man’ ~ ifa ‘woman’, saxkan ‘ac- 
tor’ ~ saxkanit ‘actress’, tarnegol ‘cock’ ~ tarnegdlet ‘hen’. Inanimate nouns are 
either masculine or feminine. Grammatically feminine nouns are generally 
marked as such by their endings, e.g., masculine aron ‘closet’/feminine mita 
‘bed’, masculine mazleg ‘fork’/feminine kapit ‘teaspoon’, masculine séfer ‘book’/ 
feminine maxbéret ‘notebook’; but there are exceptions, e.g., feminine kos ‘glass’, 
e§ ‘fire’. Noun plurals depend on the singular gender, -im for masculine, -ot for 
feminine, e.g., sal-im ‘bags’, amud-im ‘pillars’, but mit-ot ‘beds’ from singular 
mita, tmun-ot ‘pictures’ from singular tmuna, Lexical exceptions exist in both di- 
rections, e.g., masculine fulxan ‘table’, av ‘father’ take the feminine plural -of, 
while feminine mila ‘word’, Sana ‘year’ form their plural with -im. The dual suffix 
-dyim is lexically restricted; used mainly for body parts and clothing, e.g. sfatdyim 
‘lips’ versus safot ‘languages, edges’, it may be extended, for instance to time-pe- 
riods, as in Svu’dyim ‘two weeks’, Snatayim ‘two years’ (cf. Savu’ot ‘weeks’, 
Sanim ‘years’ ). Complex phonological and morphological processes condition the 
bound form of different classes of noun stems before a stressed suffix. These in- 
clude vowel reduction e.g., gamal ~ gmalim ‘camel-s’, nicaxon ~ nixconot ‘victo- 
ry/ies’ and other contractions, e.g., dyin ~ endyim ‘eye-s’, béyit ~ batim ‘house-s’, 
layla ~ lelot ‘night-s’, and numerous morphologically conditioned alternations, 
e.g. dégel ~ dgalim ‘flag-s’, Sixva ~ Sxavot ‘layer-s’. 

Nouns also have a bound form in the construct state before a possessive suffix 
or as the head noun of bound construct state genitive. In everyday speech, the suf- 
fixed possessives are typically replaced by a more analytical form with the geni- 
tive particle Sel, thus ha-sal Sel-i ‘the-basket of-me’ for ‘my basket’, ha-mita Sel- 
axem ‘the-bed of-you’ for ‘your bed’. The bound pronominal suffixes are restrict- 
ed to formal high style and to a few lexically frozen expressions, e.g. for-i ‘turn- 
my’ = ‘my turn’ (in games), ma Slom-xa? ‘what peace-your’ = ‘how are you?’. 
Nonlexicalized construct state genitives are common in formal usage (see p. 330), 
but also tend to be replaced by more analytical forms with Sel ‘of’ in spoken 
Hebrew. 

Free nouns and construct state bound head nouns have a distinct inflectional 
form in the masculine plural, the free suffix -im versus bound (Aramaic) -ey, e.g., 
salim ‘baskets’/sal-ey kaS ‘baskets-straw’ = ‘straw baskets’, mtosim ‘planes’/ 
mosey krav ‘war planes’, Examples of a single bound stem form in different mor- 
pho-syntactic environments are shown below. 


Free form Gloss Plural Possessive suffix Construct state N + N 

davar ‘word’ dvar-im dvar-a ‘herword’ dvarha’el ‘God's word’ 
layla ‘night’ —_lel-ot lel-i ‘my night’ = del xdref ‘winter night’ 
xéder ‘room’ xadar-im xadr-o ‘histoom’ xadardéxel ‘dining room’ 
imuna ‘picture’ tmun-ot tmunat-i ‘my picture’ tmunat Sd‘ar ‘cover picture’ 


Adjectives pattern morphologically like nouns in most respects, and they agree 
with their head nouns in number, gender, and definiteness, e.g. ha-xéder ha-gadol 
‘the-room the-big = the big room’, feminine ha-tmuna ha-gdola ‘the big picture’, 
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Adjectives can also have bound, construct state forms, but these are rare in spoken 
usage, except where they have become lexicalized in set expressions, e.g., kcar- 
re’ tya ‘short-of sight = short-sighted’. 


Derivational Morphology 

Modern Hebrew relies largely on the classical Semitic means for constructing new 
words, from consonantal roots plus associated affixal patterns: binyanim ‘conju- 
gations’ for verbs and mixkalim ‘weights’ for nouns and adjectives. This process 
has also been extended in several ways to allow for rapid and effective vocabulary 
expansion. 


New-verb Formation: Roots and Conjugations (Binyanim) 

All verbs are constructed in one of the seven binyan conjugation patterns, labeled 
here as P1 gal or pa‘al, P2 nif‘al, P3 pi‘el, P3,. pu‘al, P4 hitpa‘el, P5 hif'il, P5ps 
hof<al. (Verbs are cited here in the morphologically simple 3rd person masculine 
past tense form.) 

P1 = gal, pa‘al: This is the most basic pattern, with the highest frequency of 
distribution for both type and tokens at all levels of usage. Morphologically, it is 
highly variable, since it lacks a single unequivocal stem form, and it disallows 
roots of more than three elements. Lexically, it is the least productive pattern, with 
almost no new verbs formed from denominal or loan sources (¢.g., taxam ‘delim- 
it’ from txum ‘range’ ). Syntactically, it is the only pattern which is equally open 
to both intransitive and transitive agentive activity verbs (e.g., halax ‘walk’, yaSan 
‘sleep’, caxak ‘laugh’ ) compared with daxaf ‘push’, tafas ‘catch’, Savar ‘break’), 
and also to stative verbs (e.g., ra’a ‘see’, xaSav ‘think’, ahav ‘love’ ). Transitive 
verbs in this pattern have passive or change-of-state equivalents in P2 nif‘al, e.g., 
Pl lakax ‘take’ ~ P2 nilkax ‘be-taken’, Pl ganav ‘steal’ ~ P2 nignav ‘be-stolen’ 
and P1 Savar, trans, ~ P2 nixbar, intr. ‘break’ , P1 Safax ~ P2 niSpax ‘spill’. Occa- 
sional alternations between activity verbs in P1 and the P3 pi‘el pattern are idio- 
syncratically related (e.g., P1 patax ‘open’ ~ P3 pitéax ‘develop’). 

P2 = nif<al: Verbs in this pattern are marked by the prefixal ni- in present and 
past tense. They are typically intransitive, since they cannot govern direct objects 
with the accusative marker et. This pattern serves mainly as a change-of-state or 
passive reflex of transitive verbs in P1. It also contains a large, though closed class 
of verbs which have transitive causative alternants in P5, e.g., P2 ne‘elam ‘disap- 
pear’ ~ P5 he‘elim ‘make disappear, hide’, P2 nivhal ‘be startled’ ~ P5 hivhil ‘star- 
tle, frighten’. 

P3 = pi‘el: This pattern (traditionally termed “strong” or “heavy” because of 
the historical gemination of the medial root consonant) includes mainly transitive 
activity verbs, and a few intransitives, e.g., xiyex ‘smile’, tiyel ‘take a walk’. Its 
most productive function in Modern Hebrew is for new-verb formation, cither 
from native nouns (e.g., kixev ‘star’ from the noun koxav ‘(a) star’, ‘irpel ‘befog’ 
from arafel ‘fog’) or from loanwords (e.g., siben from sabon ‘soap’, tirped ‘tor- 
pedo’), In addition, affixal consonants of established nouns are incorporated in 
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this pattern to derive new root elements by a process of “secondary root forma- 
tion,” e.g., mikem ‘locate’ from makom ‘place’ derived from the historical root 
g-w-m, tifked ‘function’ from the noun tafkid based on the root p-q-d. For exam- 
ple, the historical root x-s-b ‘think’ has been extended to create two new sets of 
formatives, with prefixal m- to form m-x-5-v from the noun maxsSev ‘computer’, as 
in mixSev ‘computerize’, and a suffixal -n from xesbon ‘arithmetic’ underlying 
x-§-b-n as in xiSben ‘calculate’. In morphophonological terms, the pi‘el pattern 
(like the other two strong patterns, pu‘al and hitpa‘el) is particularly accessible 
to roots with more than the classical three consonants, and can thus accommodate 
the large number of verbs coined in Modern Hebrew with quadriliteral roots (Yan- 
nai 1974). These include extension of prefixal elements such as the Aramaic- 
based Saf“el (e.g., Sixzer ‘reconstruct’, Jixtev ‘rewrite’), Mishnaic ?af‘el (e.g., 
?ispez ‘hospitalize’, ?ivtéax ‘secure’, and contemporary taf<el (e.g., tidlek ‘refuel’, 
tiskel ‘frustrate’ ). 

P3), = pu “al functions as the syntactically, lexically, and morphologically pro- 
ductive passive counterpart of transitive P3 pi‘el verbs, ¢.g. sudar ‘be-arranged’, 
suxtav ‘be-rewritten’. As such, it forms part of inflectional rather than derivational 
morphology in Modern Hebrew. 

P4 = hitpa‘el is multifunctional in Modern Hebrew. It never governs the accu- 
sative marker et, and so takes no direct objects, nor does it have a passive coun- 
terpart. It contains the few lexical reflexives, e.g. hitraxec ‘wash oneself’ and 
reciprocals, ¢.g. hitkatvu ‘correspond (with one another)’. More productively, it 
is the favored means of expressing inchoativity, based on verbs or adjectives, e.g. 
hitragez ‘get angry’, hit‘ayef ‘get-tired’, hizdaken ‘grow-old’. Primarily, P4 con- 
stitutes the intransitive, change-of-state reflex of P3 activity verbs, e.g. histader 
‘settle down’, hitpazer ‘scatter’, and so it is also commonly used in denominals, 
e.g. histaben ‘soap oneself’, hitaglem ‘become acclimatized’. Verbs like 
hizdaken, histader, histaben show that the classical process of metathesis and 
voicing assimilation of the prefixal -t before a root-initial sibilant in this verb pat- 
tern has been maintained in Modern Hebrew, 

P5 = hif“l contains mainly transitive verbs in Modern Hebrew, except for its 
classical use as both the causative and inchoative form of a restricted set of adjec- 
tives (e.g. he? edim ‘tedden’ = ‘make-red’ and ‘become red’, hivsil ‘ripen’ = ‘make 
ripe’ and ‘become ripe’). P5 is used far less for denomination than in Biblical He- 
brew, and in such cases, it is often phonologically conditioned, e.g. hispric ‘spray’ 
from the loan noun spric (although see, too, neologisms like hilxin ‘put to music’ 
from ldxan ‘tune’, hiklid ‘enter (on keyboard)’ from kalid ‘key’). The most pro- 
ductive contemporary function of P5 hifi! is as the causative counterpart of 
(mainly intransitive) activity verbs in Pl, e.g. Pl rac versus P5 heric ‘run ~ make- 
run’, Pl caxak ‘laugh’ versus P5 hicxik ‘make-laugh = amuse’, and of adjectives, 
e.g. gamis ‘flexible’ yields P5 higmis ‘make flexible’, kiconi ‘extreme’ yields P5 
hikcin ‘extremize’. 

P5)5 = hof<al is the passive alternant of P5 Aif*il to which it relates much as the 
other strictly passive binyan pattern P3,, pu‘al to transitive verbs in pi‘el, e.g. 
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hurac ‘be (made to)-run’, hugmas ‘be-made-flexible = elasticized’, hulxan ‘be- 
put-to-music’. 


Passive Participles 

The three binyan patterns which contain strictly transitive verbs, i.e. verbs which 
take accusative marked direct objects, have regular passive participial counter- 
parts, as follows. Verbs in P1 qal take the form CaCuC, e.g. sagur ‘closed’, Savur 
‘broken’, katuv ‘written’; P3 pi‘el transitives take the form mefu‘al, e.g. mesudar 
‘arranged, tidy’, mefuzar ‘scattered, disorderly’, meSuxtav ‘rewritten’; those in P5 
hof‘al take the form muf“al, e.g. muSprac ‘sprinkled’, mustar ‘hidden’, munxe ‘di- 
rected’ (Berman 1994). These alternations reflect the dual nature of the gal pat- 
tern in Modern Hebrew, as shown below. 


Active transitive Passive Perfective Participle 
Pl gal P2 niftal ~ CaCuC 

P3 picel P35 pucal= meCuCaC 
PS hiféil P5ps hof‘al = muCCaC 


The u vowel is a distinctive marker of these passive participles, which have an 
end state, resultative meaning (e.g., ne?um katuv ‘speech written = a written 
speech’, feminine safa medubéret ‘spoken language’). They also create new ad- 
jectives from verbs, e.g. yada ‘known = familiar’, mefursam ‘publicized = fa- 
mous’, mufSat ‘undressed = abstract’ and also from nouns, ¢.g., me°?uban 
‘fossilized’ from éven ‘stone’, menumas ‘polite’ from nimus(in) ‘manners’. 


Noun and Adjective Formation: Conversion, Affixation, and Juxtaposition 
Conversion from one lexical category to another is another common device for 
new-noun derivation in Modern Hebrew, under the following constraints, It is 
based only on the participial (“present tense”) form of verbs, active or passive, 
and it forms only two semantic classes, agent and instrument nouns, e.g., Pl porec 
‘burglar’, P2 ne’ eman ‘trustee’, P3 menahel ‘director’, P4 mit? agref ‘wrestler’, PS 
madrix ‘guide’; and P1 mone ‘meter’, P2 nispax ‘appendix’, P3 me°avrer ‘venti- 
lator’. 

Affixation of classical patterns to consonantal roots remains the favored means 
of new-noun formation in Modern Hebrew, Internal-vowel patterns are used for 
new agent nouns, e.g. CaCaC in words like tayas ‘pilot’, sapak ‘supplier’, pasal 
‘sculptor’; for possibility adjectives in CaCiC, e.g., kavis ‘washable’, kavil ‘ac- 
ceptable’, axil ‘edible’; and the CéCeC segolate pattern serves for numerous noun 
coinages, ¢.g., méser ‘message’, pélet ‘output’, Séder ‘broadcast’. Classical pat- 
terns with prefixal and/or suffixal elements are also widely used in expanding the 
noun stock of Modem Hebrew, e.g. maCCeC for instrument nouns such as maxSev 
‘computer’, macber ‘battery’; CaCéCet for diseases, e.g. Sa‘élet ‘whooping 
cough’, kalévet ‘rabies’ or for collectives, e.g. canéret ‘pipeworks’; miCCaCa for 
place or collective nouns such as minhala ‘administration’, mifkada ‘head- 
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quarters’; or tiCCéCet for abstract nouns such as tixtdévet ‘correspondence’, 
tismdnet ‘syndrome’, 

Modern Hebrew also relies heavily on external affixation to the bound stem 
form of words. For example, the Mishnaic attributive patter CaCCan is widely 
used in modern agent nouns like karyan ‘broadcaster’, saxyan ‘swimmer’, as is 
the suffix -an attached to established nouns in new words like migpetan ‘jurist’, 
psantran ‘pianist’, harpatkan ‘adventurer’, The abstract suffix -ut derives abstract 
nouns by agglutination to existing nouns e.g. yaldutiyut ‘childishness’ or to pas- 
sive participles, e.g. me‘uravut ‘involvedness = involvement’. Suffixal -i is a ma- 
jor device for denominal adjective formation, e.g. be‘ayati ‘problematic’, 
ta‘asiyati ‘industrial’. A device not attested to in earlier phases of the language are 
innovative prefixes used to form complex adjectives, e.g., ben-le’umi ‘inter- 
national’, xad-cdadi ‘uni-lateral’, du-masSma‘i ‘ambiguous’, kdam-akadémi ‘pre- 
academic’. 

Blended words are derived by merging two bound stems or parts of words, e.g. 
P1 fi-rmoz ‘to signal’ plus the noun or ‘light’ yields ramzor ‘traffic light’, xamisa 
‘five’ plus Sir ‘song, poem’ yield xam/Sir ‘limerick’, midraxa ‘sidewalk’ plus rex- 
ov ‘street’ yield midraxov ‘pedestrian mall’ (Berman 1989). Lexicalized com- 
pound nouns are derived from a bound head noun followed by a free form of a 
second, adjunct noun, e.g., yosSev-ros ‘sitter-head = chairman’, orex-din 
‘conductor-law = lawyer’; taptiax-adama ‘apple-earth = potato’. 

Methods for new-adjective formation include use of classical mixkal patterns 
such as CaCiC; semantic extension of active participial patterns, e.g. benoni forms 
such as P1 bolet ‘stands out = conspicuous’, P3 me‘acben ‘annoys = maddening’, 
P5 macxik ‘amusing = funny’; extension of passive participial form CaCuC, 
meCuCaC, and muCCaC; and suffixal -i as a productive means for incorporating 
denominal and loan adjectives, e.g. xinuxi ‘educational’, cimxoni ‘vegetarian’, 
modérni, akadémi. 

Modern Hebrew has thus been able to expand its vocabulary effectively to meet 
the needs of casual everyday intercourse, of science and technology, of journalism 
and belles lettres, while retaining much of the flavor of its ancient Semitic origins. 


Syntax 

The syntax of Modem Hebrew contains constructions which have been taken over 
from the two major historical periods in the history of spoken Hebrew, Biblical 
and Mishnaic, while also showing the impact of different contact languages to 
which its speakers have been exposed over the past hundred years, 


Word Order 

Modern Hebrew is predominantly SVO in basic word order: with pronominal and 
lexical subjects, with copular and main verb predicates, and in main as well as sub- 
ordinate clauses. Like classical Hebrew, however, Modern Hebrew manifests the 
syntactic properties associated with verb-initial languages, as follows. It is prepo- 
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sitional rather than postpositional in marking case and adverbial relations; auxil- 
iary verbs precede main verbs; main verbs precede their complements, nominal or 
sentential; noun modifiers — adjectives, determiners, and noun adjuncts ~ follow 
the head noun; hence, too, in genitive constructions the possessee noun precedes 
the possessor. 

Moreover, Modern Hebrew allows, and in some cases requires, sentences which 
are predicate initial. In possessive and existential constructions (see p. 329), the 
copula verb haya ‘be’ or the existential particle ye are typically sentence initial. 
VS order is common though not mandatory with certain other kinds of predicates, 
particularly those which refer to existence or coming into being and are syntacti- 
cally unaccusative, e.g. parca Sam srefa ‘broke-out (a) fire there’, hofia dmut 
ha’ éfek ‘(there) appeared (a) figure on-the-horizon’. Moreover, verbs with per- 
son-marking affixes in past and future tense do not need a separate subject pronoun 
in noncontrastive contexts, so that the verb is again sentence initial (see further 
p. 326). 

Various kinds of impersonal constructions are also typically subjectless, These 
include 


1 the canonic “strictly subjectless” impersonals with 3rd person plural verbs 
without any pronoun, e.g., Jotim hamon mic ba-kdyic ‘drink + pl. lots juice 
in-the-summer = people drink a lot of juice in summertime’, yodiu et hato- 
ca’ ot bekarov ‘will-announce + Pl. ACC, the-results soon = the results will 
be announced shortly’; 

2 “circumstantial predicates” relating to time and weather, e.g, me’uxar axSav 
‘(it’s) late now’, yihye lexa xam Sam ‘will-be to-you hot there = you’ll be 
hot there’; 

3 impersonal passives with sentential complements, e.g. ne’emar Sehu hevi 
ota ‘(it) was-said that he brought her’, huxlat Se ha’ inyan yetupal *(it) was- 
decided that the matter would-be-treated’; 

4 modal and other evaluative predicates with sentential complements, e.g. 
kday la‘azor lo ‘worthwhile to-help him = he should be helped’, xaval Se 
hu lo ba ‘(it’s a) pity that he did not come’, haya xaSuv Se-dibdrnu ito ‘(it) 
was important that we-talked to-him’. 


A major change in colloquial Hebrew is the introduction of an expletive subject, 
the impersonal pronoun ze ‘it, this, that’, not in the context of (1) and (2) above, 
but optional with sentential complements of type (4), e.g., ze lo yafe ledaber kax 
‘it (is) not nice to-talk that way’, ze haya xaSuv Se azdrnu lo ‘it was important that 
we helped him’. 

Major constitutent order in current Hebrew is thus variable, since the basic SVO 
order of tensed clauses alternates with a range of VS and subjectless constructions. 
In addition, various fronting operations allow change of focus or topicalization of 
anonsubject element. These more marked orders include left dislocation, in which 
a topicalized element is fronted, leaving a pronominal copy in its original position, 
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as in (b) below. Spoken usage also allows right dislocation, with case marking re- 
tained on both the dislocated nominal and the pronominal trace, as in (c), with 
nominals case-marked for the accusative, free et or bound otam ‘them’. 


(a) UnmarkedSVO: = ani makir tov me’od et haKohenim 
I. know very well ACC. the Cohens 

(b) Left-dislocation: | haKohenim, ani makir  otam tov me’od 
the Cohens, I know them very well 

(c} Right-dislocation: ani makir otam tov me’od, et haKohenim 
I know them very well, ACC. the Cohens 


Along with the classical topicalization of (b) and colloquial right dislocation as 
in (c), Modern Hebrew also allows simple fronting of nonsubject constituents, as 
shown below. 


(a) Direct object: et haKohenim ani makir tov me’od 
ACC. theCohens I know very well 
(b) Oblique object: im haKohenim  anaxnu nifgasim harbe 


with the Cohens we meet (up) a lot 
(c) Locative: el haKohenim  anaxnu nos’im kol Savua 
to theCohens we drive every week 


Internal SV order tends to be retained after such frontings. Where classical in- 
version to VS occurs in such cases, it is applied to all three tenses, present, past, 
and future (normatively, the present ~ participial forms, considered nominal, 
blocked this inversion). The grammar of Modern Hebrew permits a variety of 
constituent reorderings, but there is a tendency in spoken usage to rely mostly on 
the unmarked, neutral, or basic SV(O) order. 


Determiners 
(See Agmon-Fruchtman 1982, Glinert 1989). Definiteness is marked by the mor- 
pheme /ia- prefixed to nouns and their associated adjuncts (see p. 326). Nondefinite 
noun phrases lack special marking, but colloquial style uses a contracted, unstressed 
form of the numeral exad ‘one’, feminine axat, for nondefinite, specific nouns. De- 
ictic ze ‘this, that, it’ has several functions, and is today commonly used as a pleo- 
nastic or expletive pronoun (Berman 1980, 1990). Postnominal demonstratives 
alternate between Biblical ha-ze (m.), ha-zot (f.) ‘this, that’ in spoken usage and 
Mishnaic ze, zo in more formal style, with a suppletive plural ha-éyle. There is little 
use of the contrastive distal paradigm ha-hu, ha-hi, ha-hem ‘that’ (sg. m., pl. m.), 
and the bound accusative 3rd person forms ofo, ota, otam meaning ‘him, her, them’ 
and also ‘the same’ are increasingly used as anaphoric demonstratives. 
Quantifiers occur before the head noun (see p. 323); they have both bound 
(construct state) and free forms, e.g., hu lakax shney sfarim, ve ani gam lakdxti 
shndyim ‘he took two books, and I also took two’, and both masculine and femi- 
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nine gender, e.g., masculine Sney sfarim ‘two books’, Slosa baxurim ‘three boys’, 
feminine Stey mapot, Salos banot ‘two cloths, three girls’. This system is highly 
variable in juvenile and other substandard usage, since the -a endings of masculine 
numerals typically mark feminine gender in other areas of the grammar, and 
speakers tend to neutralize numbers to the feminine form without the -a ending 
(Ravid 1995). 


Grammatical Agreement 

Modern Hebrew has a broad array of inflectionally marked categories of agree- 
ment. Past and future tense verbs agree with the grammatical subject in number, 
gender, and person; present tense forms agree with the grammatical subject in 
number and gender; and adjectives and determiners agree with the head noun in 
number, gender, and definiteness. Compare: 


(a) xaruz gadol ze _ nofel 


bead big this fall = this big bead + m. is falling 
(b) kubiya gdola zo nofélet 
block big this fall = this big block + f. is falling 


(c) ha-kubiyot ha-gdolot ha’éle  noflot 
the-blocks the-big the-these fall = these big blocks + f. are falling 


The system is asymmetrical along several dimensions (see p. 318). Tense 
marked verbs have person affixes in 1st and 2nd, not in 3rd person. In the absence 
of a lexical noun subject, surface pronoun subjects are normally mandatory with 
3rd person verbs in all tenses, and in all persons in the present tense, but they are 
optional in 1st and 2nd person in past and future tense. In spoken usage, Ist and 
2nd person pronouns are typically omitted in the past tense in non-contrastive or 
neutral contexts, but they are retained in future tense, except where these forms 
function as imperative or optative mood rather than future tense. In subordinate 
clauses and in extended discourse, 3rd person pronouns are often omitted under 
conditions of topic maintenance (Berman 1990). 

Masculine agreement marking tends to be preferred across the board over the 
normative feminine in plural forms. This is officially sanctioned for 2nd and 3rd 
person future, and it is increasingly common in other contexts, too, Neutrali- 
zations are usually in the unmarked masculine form except for the numeral sys- 
tem, where there is widespread, as yet substandard, preference for feminine forms, 
since these lack the -a suffix which elsewhere marks feminine gender (Ravid 
1995). Agreement also tends to vary between normative and casual usage in VS 
constructions and in definiteness marking on construct-state nominals (see 
p. 330). 

Definiteness agreement attaches the ha- definite morpheme to the head noun 
and the adjective and demonstrative modifiers which follow it, as in (c) above. In 
construct state constructions, however, ha- attaches only once, to the following 
adjunct noun, thus: 
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(a) Noun+ Adjective NP:  ha-kufsa ha-gdola ha-zot 
the-box +f. the-big the-this = this big box 


(b) Noun+Noun Construct: kufsat- ha-gafrurim ha-zot 
box- the-matches the-this = this box of matches 


Speakers often prepose the definite marker to the entire construct state construc- 
tion, to yield non-normative combinations like ha-kufsat gafrurim, particularly 
but not only in highly lexicalized construct state compound nouns. As a result of 
difficulties in online processing, the definite marker is sometimes attached to both 
the head and adjunct noun, as in ungrammatical ha-kufsat ha-gafrurim. In general, 
however, the classical requirement of number and gender agreement on the head 
noun and its associated adjuncts is preserved for adjectives and demonstratives, 
and avoided with noun adjuncts in construct state constructions. 


Classes of Simple Clauses: Interrogatives, Negatives 
Imperatives and passives are formed through verb inflections (see pp. 318-323). 
Interrogatives take two main forms. Yes—no questions are marked simply by ris- 
ing intonation, A special interrogative particle ha’im ‘whether’ is rare in current 
usage. In information questions, sentence-initial question words replace the ques- 
tioned constituent with otherwise basic clause structure; the normative require- 
ment for SV inversion with a preposed question word is generally not observed, 
and one hears both /e?an ha-yéled halax? ‘to-where the-child went?’ and le’an 
halax ha-yéled? ‘to-where went the child?’ (see p. 323), Prepositional markers of 
case and adverbial relations are fronted with the question word, since Hebrew dis- 
allows stranded or orphan prepositions, e.g. im mi hu halax? ‘with who(m) did he 
go?’, al ma hem medabrim? ‘on what they talk = what are they talking about?’ 

Modern Hebrew has three main negative morphemes, the basic /o ‘no, not’, and 
more restricted eyn, al, The morpheme /o serves for general denial as the opposite 
of ken ‘yes’, and also for sentence negation in main and subordinate clauses, It is 
located immediately preceding the verb phrase, e.g. hu lo yada ‘he not knew = he 
did not know’ , hu bevaday lo yada ‘he certainly did not know’, Au lo raca ladd‘at 
‘he did not want to-know’, ha-yéled ha-ze af pa‘am lo haya yodea ‘that boy never 
not was know = that boy would never have known’. The last example shows that 
lexical negation and constituent negation require /o to be used with the negative 
adverb or indefinite pronoun, e.g. af-pa‘am lo ‘never not’, ani lo hikdrti Sam af 
exad ‘I not knew there nobody = I did not know anybody there’. 

Normatively, the negator eyn is required in present tense. Modern Hebrew uses 
fo in present as well as past and future tense, e.g., ani lo yodéa ‘I not know = I 
don’t know’, This is rendered by forms like eyn ani yodéa or with a pronominal 
subject-agreeing suffix, ani eyn-éni yodéa only in highly formal, self-conscious 
usage. The negator eyn has, however, been retained in present tense existential and 
possessive constructions as the negative counterpart of the existential particle yes, 
€.g. present tense eyn k§a°im itam ‘not difficulties with-them = there are no diffi- 
culties with them’ compared with past tense /o hayu k¥a’im itam ‘not were diffi- 
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culties with-them = there weren’t any difficulties with them’ (see p. 329). 

In imperatives, the special negator al is used with a future tense form of the 
verb in 2nd person, thus: al tedaber! ‘Neg. 2nd-will-speak = don’t talk!”, al te’ ézu 
‘Neg. 2nd-will-dare + pl.’ = ‘don’t dare +pl.’. 


Subordination 

Modern Hebrew has extended the Mishnaic morpheme Se- ‘that’ to meet nearly all 
its subordinating functions, as follows. It serves as the major marker of comple- 
ment clauses both in subject and postverbal position, for instance following verbs 
of saying and of cognition. The only exception is with indirect questions, which 
take question words (see p. 327), except for yes—no questions, which are embed- 
ded by means of the particle im ‘if, whether’, e.g. hu lo yada Se/im hi tavo ‘he not 
knew that/if she will-come = he did not know that/whether she would come’. As 
this example shows, the tense of embedded complement clauses is relative to that 
of the matrix verb, e.g. hu lo yodea Se hi ozevetiazva/ta‘azov ‘he does not know 
that she is-leaving/has-left/will-leave’ compared with hu lo yada Se hi ozevet/ 
azvalta’azov ‘he did not know that she was leaving, had left, would leave’. And 
the same applies to embedded questions, that is, complements introduced by ques- 
tion words. 

Relative clauses, too, rely mainly on the single relative subordinator Se-, which 
alternates with ha- before benoni form verbs or with Biblical aSer in formal style 
only. The internal construction of relative clauses depends on the grammatical re- 
lation which is relativized, Subject relatives typically contain only fe- with no 
overt pronoun, e.g. ha-baxur Se azav ‘the-boy that left’, ha-kis’ot Se naflu ‘the- 
chairs that fell; accusative object relatives may but need not take a pronominal 
copy, ¢.g,. ha-baxur Se Miryam ohevet (oto) ‘the-boy that Miriam loves (him)’, 
ha-kis’ ot Se xaSavnu liknot (otam) ‘the chairs that we-thought of-buying (them)’; 
and oblique object relatives require a pronominal copy suffixed to the case mark- 
ing or adverbial preposition, e.g. ha-baxur Se dibarnu ito ‘the-boy that we-talked 
to-him, hakis’ ot §e yaSavnu aleyhem ‘the-chairs that we-sat on-them’. The order 
of elements in these last two examples is considered normative, but current usage 
often preposes the pronominal copy, with or without elision of the relative marker 
Se, e.g., hakis’ ot Se aleyhem yaSavnu, hakis’ ot aleyhem yaSavnu. In casual usage 
the oblique pronoun copy may be omitted, e.g. substandard ha-Sita Se hif§tamasnu 
‘the-method that we-used’ in place of required ha-Sita Se hiftamagnu ba ‘... that 
we-used with-it’. Another substandard or juvenile but widespread tendency in ad- 
verbial relative clauses is to replace personal pronoun copying by question words 
subordinated by Se-. Compare normative ze kara ba-makom Se yaSavnu bo/§am ‘it 
happened in-the-place that we-sat in-it/there’ with casual ha-makom efo Se 
yaSavnu ‘ the place where that we-sat’. 

Adverbial clauses are typically introduced by prepositions subordinated by Se, 
e.g., ze kara lifney ha’ aruxa ‘it happened before the-meal’ versus ze kara lifney Se 
axalnu ‘it happened before (that) we-ate’, An exception is the subordinating par- 
ticle diy, originally used to mark complement clauses, today confined primarily to 
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reason Clauses, e.g. ha-tinok baxa kiy (hu) nafal ‘the-baby cried because (he) fell’. 
Extension of Se to non-normative contexts occurs in the common use of preposi- 
tional biglal ‘owing-to’ as an adverbial conjunction, e.g. ha-tinok baxa biglal Se 
nafal ‘the-baby cried owing-to that (he) fell’. In contrast, the conjunction ve- 
‘and’ is favored over normative Se for subordination with morphemes which do 
not also function as prepositions, e.g. normative yitaxen Se yavo ‘likely that (he) 
will come = ‘it’s likely he will come’ is replaced by yitaxen ve-, me°axar Se nafal 
‘since that (he) fell = because he fell’ becomes me’axar ve nafal, evidently as a 
hypercorrection. This group of formatives seems to be undergoing reorganization, 
so that Se and ve- are in complementary distribution in these non-normative envi- 
ronments. 

Different morphemes are used in conditional clauses; im ‘if, whether’ in realis 
conditionals, e.g. egmor bazman im ta‘azor li ‘I’1| finish on-time if you will-help 
me’, and (i)lu elsewhere, e.g. hayiti gomer bazman lu azarta li ‘was-1st finishing 
= I would have finished on time if you-(had) helped me’, or negative hayiti gomer 
bazman luley hifrata li ‘I would have finished on time if not you-bothered me = if 
you had not interfered’. Spoken usage tends to neutralize the distinction, extend- 
ing im to irrealis contexts, e.g. im hayita ba, ze haya ozer ‘if you were-coming (= 
would come ~ would have come), it would help ~ have helped me’. 


Copular, Possessive, and Existential Constructions 

Modern Hebrew is a non-habere language, with no separate verb meaning ‘have’ 
or ‘possess’. The copular verb Aaya ‘be’ functions in equational, possessive, and 
existential constructions, nonfinite, and past and future tense, but it has different 
realizations in present tense contexts. The first set of examples below are of dif- 
ferent types of equational sentences. These are typically subject initial, and the 
predicate may be either a noun phrase, an adjective phrase, or a locative, as in (a), 
(b), and (c) respectively, 


(a) Dan haya xaver — §eli 


Dan was friend  of-me ‘Dan was my friend’ 
(b) Dan yihye mat’?im me?’od 
Dan will-be suitable very ‘Dan will be very suitable’ 
(c) Dan asuy lihyot — baxeder haze 
Dan may to-be in that room ‘Dan is liable to be in that room’ 


Existential and possessive constructions use an invariable particle yes in present 
tense, and a form of haya elsewhere, with eyn in the negative. These constructions 
typically take the surface form yes/haya + NonDefinite Subject + (Locative) for 
existentials, as below. 


(a) yes/eyn talmidim ba-kita 
be/not students in-class ‘There are/aren’t any students in class’ 
(b) hayu/lohayu talmidim hayom 
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were/not were students today ‘There were/weren’t any students today’ 
(c)  yihyullo yihyu talmidim 
will-be/won’t be students ‘There will/won’t be any students’ 


As in many languages, the existential copula also serves in possessive construc- 
tions. The possessor is marked by dative case, the possessee is traditionally nom- 
inative. However, where the possessee is definite, there is a tendency to treat it as 
accusative, with the object-marking prepositional er, as in (b) below. 


(a) yeS le-Dan/lo talmidim tovim 

be to-Dan/to-him students good = Dan/he has good students 
(b)  yeS lanu/la-talmidim (et) hasfarim 

be to-us/to-the-students (ACC.) the-books = we/the students have the books 
(c) haya lifla-horim Seli (et) hakesef 

was to-me/to-my parents (ACC.) the-money = I/my parents had the money 


The possessor in (a) above can be fronted to yield /e-Dan yes talmidim tovim 
or right dislocated to talmidim tovim yeS lo, le-Dan. 


Nominal Constructions 

This heading deals with two classes of constructions which are of considerable in- 
terest in Modern Hebrew. In the first, construct state genitives traditionally termed 
smixut ‘adjacency’, Modern Hebrew has taken over devices from both Biblical 
and Mishnaic Hebrew, and has extended these by constructions found in European 
languages (see p. 330), while in the case of verbal nouns, Modern Hebrew prefers 
Mishnaic to Biblical forms of expression (see p. 331). 


Construct State and Genitive Constructions 
The traditional smixut structure in which two nouns are strung together, an initial, 
bound head noun and a following, free adjunct noun, is an instance where Modern 
Hebrew has absorbed and adapted elements from different periods in its past. This 
bound form is used for two main purposes: for vocabulary extension by lexical- 
ized compounds (see p. 322) and, in formal style, for syntactic combination of 
strings of nouns. In casual style, Modern Hebrew prefers the analytic version with 
the genitive particle sel of the Mishnaic period, particularly, but not only, to ex- 
press possession, e.g., bound, lexicalized kova-gerev ‘hat-stocking = balaclava 
cap’, kova‘ey-yam ‘hats-sea = bathing caps’, compared with ha-kova Sel Dan ‘the 
hat of Dan = Dan’s hat’, kova‘im Sel xayalim ‘soldiers’ hats’, A third option, the 
so-called double smixut, with a pronominal copy of the adjunct noun suffixed to 
the initial, head noun, is rare in spoken usage, but common in newspaper and other 
written styles, e.g. kova‘o Sel Dan ‘hat-his of Dan = Dan’s hat’, sipurav Sel ha- 
zaken ‘stories-his of the-old man = the old man’s tales’. 

Modern Hebrew relies on two other options for juxtaposing nominals in a head 
plus adjunct relation. The first is use of prepositions rather than the genitive par- 
ticle ¥e/ to provide a more analytic means of combining nouns. Compare, for ex- 
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ample, kova léved ‘hat felt = a felt hat’ with ablative kova mi-leved ‘a hat from 
felt’, simlat pasim ‘dress- stripes’ with simla im pasim ‘a dress with stripes’, xanut 
basar ‘store-meat’ with xanut le-basar ‘a store for meat’. The second is reliance 
on denominal adjective formation (see p. 322); compare construct sixat telefon 
with noun—adjective sixa telefonit ‘telephone(y) conversation’, avodat misrad 
with avoda misradit ‘office(y) work’, tiyul layla with tiyul leyli ‘night(ly) walk’. 
These two devices are not normatively sanctioned, but like many of the departures 
from classical norms noted above, they provide Modern Hebrew with a richly var- 
ied set of options for expressing the relationship between two nouns, 


Gerunds and Derived Nominals 

Modern Hebrew has extended a structure introduced in Mishnaic times, the forms 
termed Sem pe‘ula ‘action noun’, for nominalization, e.g. ha-baxur diber ‘the-boy 
spoke’ > dibur(o Sel) ha-baxur ‘the-speech (of) the boy’, ha-baxur azav ‘the-boy 
left’ > azivat(o Sel) ha-baxur ‘the-boy’s departure’. These provide formal, written 
Hebrew with a productive means of nominalization, through forms which are 
morphologically related to the binyan pattern of the associated verbs. The case re- 
lations of the underlying clause are maintained, but the subject is postposed to the 
nominalized verb, thus: ha-baxur daxa et hara‘ayon ‘the boy rejected ACC. the- 
idea’ > dxiyat ha-baxur et hara‘ayon ‘the-rejection (of) the boy ACC. = of the- 
idea = the boy’s rejection of the idea’ compared with ha-baxur serev la-haca‘a 
‘the boy refused to the-offer’ > seruv habaxur la haca‘a ‘the boy’s refusal to = of 
the offer’. Such constructions, like nominalizations in general, are typical of more 
formal style and of newspaper and media usage, rather than everyday speech. But 
they represent a productive set of devices in current Hebrew syntax. 

In contrast, nominalization by the Biblical Sem po‘al ‘verbal noun’ or gerund is 
highly restricted. Stylistically, these forms are confined to formal and newspaper 
usage; and semantically, they function only as temporal adverbials. Moreover, 
syntactically, unlike the em pe‘ula action nominals which can stand alone with- 
out an overt agent nominal, and so can be lexicalized as independent nouns, ger- 
unds demand a surface postposed subject. Compare the gerund be-cet ha-baxur 
meha-xeder ‘on-leaving the-boy ACC, from the-room’ = ‘on the boy’s departing 
from the room’ with the action nominal form ba-yeci? a (Sel ha-baxur) meha-xeder 
‘on the departure (of the boy)/exit from the room’. 


Language Variation 

The preceding notes on nominalizing constructions in Modern Hebrew illustrate 
how the language has taken over different devices from different strata in its his- 
tory. This has allowed for differentiation between more classical norms and bound 
morphological forms of formal or literary style and the kind of nominalizing and 
other constructions preferred in “medium-level” journalistic and academic writ- 
ing, And these in turn contrast with the preference for more analytic, simple clause 
structure with overt subjects and tensed verbs of colloquial speech, Current 
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Hebrew usage reflects an increasing diglossia between the formal, written norms 
stipulated by the language establishment and the schools, on the one hand, and the 
way young people graduating from these schools in fact use the language in their 
everyday spoken communication, on the other. 
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16 The Neo-Aramaic 
Languages 


Otto Jastrow 


Western Neo-Aramaic 

Western Neo-Aramaic (WNA) has been preserved only in three villages in the 
Qalamiin mountains north-east of Damascus, Syria, namely Ma‘lila, Bax‘a and 
Gubb‘adin, Ma‘lila to this day is a predominantly Christian place, but the inhab- 
itants of Bax‘a and Gubb‘adin are now all Muslims, Nevertheless they continue to 
speak Neo-Aramaic, which is a unique fact in the history of Aramaic. Although 
each of the three villages has a distinct dialect of its own (henceforward referred 
to as Ma., Ba. and G) the overall structure of the language is much the same. The 
present sketch of WNA relies heavily on the work of Werner Arnold (see Further 
Reading). 

WNA has been exposed only to a single adstrate/superstrate language, namely 
Arabic. It is flooded with Arabic vocabulary which has, however, except for very 
recent loans, been adapted to WNA phonology and morphology so as to become 
almost indistinguishable from the inherited stock. In phonology and morphology 
WNA is very conservative, reflecting closely the language structure of Middle Ar- 
amaic (between 500 and 1000 cE approximately). 

The description focuses on the dialect of Ma‘lila (Ma.); diverging forms of the 
other two dialects are cited as seems appropriate. 


Phonology 
Consonants 
pb tfd) ¢ k k [g] P] 
(c) (é) (8) | 
f a6 5 xX ¥ h ‘ h 
SZ $ Z § (2) 
m n 
I 
r 
w y 
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The consonant system of the three dialects is on p. 334 (phonemes not occurring 
in all three dialects are put in parentheses, phonemes only occurring in unassimi- 
lated loans are put between square brackets). 

k is a palatalized prevelar to plainly palatal stop [c], & a distinctly postvelar but 
not uvular stop [k], c a dental affricate [ts], ¢ a palatal affricate [t]. 7, 5, 6, z are 
“emphatic” (velarized) consonants, the latter two occurring only in Arabic loans. 
Arabic § is realized as § [ds] in Bax‘a but as 7 [3] in Ma‘lila and Gubb‘adin, re- 
flecting rural and urban Arabic usage respectively. 

In Middle Aramaic each of the six stops p, b, t, d, k, g was split into two posi- 
tional variants (allophones), an initial, postconsonantal and geminate one con- 
tinuing the older stop and a postvocalic one yielding the corresponding fricative, 
e.g. p, b, t, d, k, g. In WNA the fricative allophone was generalized to initial posi- 
tion. The resulting twelve consonants later acquired phonemic status. They have 
been preserved rather well in WNA, as can be seen below. (The diachronic/syn- 
chronic symbols p/f, b/v, 1/0, d/éd, k/x, g/y denote the same sound.) 


Middle 

AramaicMa. Ba. G Examples Ma./Ba/G 

*p> ff f f affek affek affek ‘he took out’ 

*p> ff f f foyla foyla foyla ‘radish’ 

*h> p P Pp zappen zappen zappen ‘he sold’ 

*h>  b b b déba déba déba ‘wolf’ 

*t> c c é berta berca beréa ‘daughter’ 

*t> Q g é ho@a hé@a ho@a ‘sister’ 

*d> ft t t yelta yelta yelta ‘leather, hide’ 

*d> 6 6 o 06a 606a 606A ‘uncle’ 

*k> ok k é malka malka maléa ‘king’ 

*k> x x x xarma xarma xarma ‘vineyard’ 

*o9> Kk k é Belka Gelka Geléa ‘snow’ 

*g> ¥ Y Y yerma yerma yerma ‘bone’ 
Vowels 


WNA has a system of five long and five short vowels; there are also two diph- 
thongs: 


j a i u 


Ol 
° 
@ 
° 


a “a ay aw 


The phonemic status of the short vowels i, e and u, o is shown by minimal pairs 
like Ma. fOohla ‘open (m.) to her!’ vs. f@uhla ‘open (f.) to her!’, Ma. fu‘nenna 
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‘that you (m.) carry her’ vs, cfu‘ninna ‘that you (f.) carry her’, Ma. cahref ‘that 
you (m.) answer’ vs. cahrif ‘that you (f.) answer’. 


Distribution 

Long vowels occur only in stressed syllables; consequently there can be only one 
long vowel in each word. Long vowels occur both in open and closed syllables. 
Short vowels occur in stressed and unstressed, open and closed syllables. Thus, 
long and short vowels can contrast both in open and closed syllables, e.g. Ma. 
hééma ‘judge’ vs. hoéma ‘judgment’, Ba. ida ‘hand’ vs. ida ‘when’. 

Long vowels are replaced regularly by short ones when the stress is shifted to 
the following syllable, e.g. Ma. hitya ‘snake’ but Auyd ‘snakes’; 6 which histori- 
cally derives from *4 is replaced by a, e.g. Ma. falléha ‘peasant’ but fallahd ‘peas- 
ants’, Long vowels are not shortened when the stressed syllable is closed by a 
morphological process such as derivation or inflection. This latter fact distin- 
guishes WNA from Eastern Neo-Aramaic (ENA). 


Umlaut 

The vowels é, ¢, 6, o are raised to J, i, Z, u when a suffix containing #/i (or whose 
older form contained i/i) is added, e.g. Ma. kKommax ‘in front of you (m.)’ but 
kummis ‘in front of you (f.)’, bercax ‘your (m,) daughter’ but bircis ‘your (f.) 
daughter’, In some cases the vowel which triggered the umlaut is no longer there 
so that the umlaut itself has taken over morphemic function. Compare the follow- 
ing imperatives in which the suffix *-7 of the feminine has already been lost during 
the Middle Aramaic period: Ma. fOdh ‘open (m.)!’ vs. foiih ‘open (f.)!’, ahref ‘an- 
swer (m.)!’ vs. ahrif ‘answer (f.)!’ 


Reduction of Geminates 

In Gubb‘adin historical word-final geminates (long consonants) were reduced to 
simple consonants; the preceding vowel was lengthened in compensation, e.g. 
*hac > hac ‘you (sg. m.)’, *@ar‘ayy > Oar‘dy ‘their doors’. 


Word Stress 

Word stress is usually on the penultimate; the last syllable is stressed if it has a 
long vowel or ends in two or more consonants. Thus (stress indicated by bold 
vowel): Ma. zappen ‘he sold’, but zappén! ‘sell (m.)!’, Ma. yifouh’l ‘he opens for 
me’. Any divergence from this rule is indicated by an acute (“) on the stressed 
vowel. 


Schwa 
Groups of two or more consonants may be alleviated by the insertion of a non- 
phonemic, functionally non-syllabic ultra-short vowel ’, e.g. G haé*x ‘you (pl. 


m.)’, Ma. yif@uh‘l ‘he opens for me’. 
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Morphology 
Pronouns 


Table 16.1 Independent personal pronouns 





Ma‘lila Bax‘a Gubb‘adin 
Sg. le. ana ana ana ‘Tr 
Pl. le. anah anah anah ‘we’ 
Sg. 2m. hat&(i) hacc hac ‘you (sg. m.)’ 
f. has&(i) ha&s has “you (sg. f.)’ 
Pl. 2m. haéxun hacxun hat*x ‘you (pl. m.)’ 
f. haéxen hacxun haéxen ‘you (pl. f.)’ 
Sg. 3m. hi ha hii(h} ‘he’ 
f, hi hi hi(h) ‘she’ 
Pl. 3m. hinn(un) hinn hin ‘they (m.)’ 
f, hinn(en) hinn hinnen ‘they (f.)’ 


Bax‘a has given up gender distinction in the plural. The form of the original mas- 
culine has been generalized. 


Pronominal Suffixes 

Pronominal suffixes are joined to nouns to express possession, to prepositions to 
express relation and to verbs to express a pronominal object. Before the pronom- 
inal suffixes the nominal suffix -a of the singular is dropped, the suffix -6 of the 
plural shows an older form -dy which is shortened to -ay before the plural suffixes. 
The singular and plural of the noun tarba ‘way, path’ with pronominal suffixes in 
Ma ‘lila is shown below; sg. lc. -(i) is optional. 


tarba tarbo 

Sg. Ic. tarb(i) tarboy(i) 
Pl. Ic. tarbah tarbaynah 
Sg. 2m. tarbax tarbéx 

f, tarbis tarbos 
Pl. 2m. tarbxun tarbayxun 

2F. tarbxen tarbayxen 

Sg. 3m. tarbe tarboye 

f. tarba tarboya 
Pl. 3m. tarbun tarbayhun 

f, tarben tarbayhen 


In Gubb‘adin there is a facultative variant of the sg. 3f. suffix in which a final -h 
is preserved: tarba ~ tarbah ‘her path’, Otherwise the noun with sg. 3f. pronomi- 
nal suffix is identical with the simple noun. 
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Demonstrative Pronouns 
WNA has two sets of demonstrative pronouns denoting closeness and remoteness 
respectively, Ma‘lila has: 


Close Remote 
Sg. m. hanna hé6e 
f. héd(i) hé@a 
Pl. m. hann(un) haGinn(un}) 
f. hann(en) ha@inn(en) 


Interrogative Pronouns 


Ma'‘lila Bax‘a Gubb‘adin 
‘who?’ mon man miin 
‘what?’ mo md ~ ma ma(h) ~ math) 


Nouns 


Nominal Endings 

Inherited Aramaic nouns as well as the majority of adapted foreign (Arabic) 
nouns are characterized by the ending -a in the masculine, -@a ~ ca (Bax‘a -ca) in 
the feminine: 


Ma‘lila Bax‘a Gubb‘adin 

Oar‘a Gara @ar‘a ‘door’ 

war*k@a war’kOa wark@a ‘(piece of) paper’ 
bisniéa bisniéa bisni€a ‘girl’ 

haléa hélca holéa ‘maternal aunt’ 


A number of nouns, e.g. parts of body, are treated as feminine although they don’t 
have a feminine ending, e.g. edna ‘ear’, Senna ‘tooth’ etc. 


Plural 

There are two kinds of plural: a regular plural and the so-called count plural (Zahl- 
plural) which is used after numerals. The regular plural has the ending -oya 
(mostly in Gubb‘adin) ~ -6 for the masculine, -0a ~ yd6a for the feminine. In the 
count plural the nominal endings are dropped; Ma‘liila has preserved an archaic 
count plural -an for the feminine, thus: 


Ma‘lila Bax‘a Gubb‘adin 
singular Gar‘a Bara Oar‘a ‘door’ 
plural Garo dar‘6 Gar‘d(ya) ‘doors’ 


count plural @ar* @ar* dar” ‘doors’ 
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singular war k@a war*k@a war’k@a ‘paper’ 
plural warkd@a warkd@a warkd@a = ‘papers’ 
count plural warkan war’k war’k ‘papers’ 


Status and Definiteness 

The nominal endings continue the status emphaticus of Middle Aramaic, the sta- 
tus absolutus survives only in the count plural. The adjective, however, has pre- 
served both statuses. The forms reflecting the old status absolutus express 
indefiniteness, while those reflecting the old status emphaticus — i.e. those iden- 
tical with the endings of the noun — express definiteness, e.g. ifker ‘poor’ (forms 
given for Ma‘lila only): 


Indefinite Definite 
Sg. m. ifker fkira 
f, jkira fkiréa 
Pi, m, Jkirin Skiré 
f. Jkiran fkiro@a 


Thus, e.g., fkira can mean ‘the old one (m.)’ or ‘an old one (f.)’; ‘the old one (f.)’ 
would be fkiréa etc. 

There is no definite article in WNA. A noun can be marked as definite or indef- 
inite by an attributive adjective: 


psona ifker ‘a poor boy’ 
ps6na fkira ‘the poor boy’ 
bisni@a fkira ‘a poor girl’ 


bisni@a fkiréa ‘the poor girl’ 


Other than by the attributive adjective, indefiniteness of a noun can also be marked 
by the preceding numeral for ‘1’, e.g. ahhaé psdna ‘one boy; a boy’, ehéa bisni@a 
‘one girl; a girl’. Definiteness can be marked by using the close demonstrative 
(see Demonstrative Pronouns, p. 338), e.g. hanna psona ‘this boy; the boy’. A 
noun which is the direct object of a verb is marked as definite by a special suffix 
-il on the verb (see p. 344): 


Sattar yabrona ‘he sent aman’ 
Sattril yabrona ‘he sent the man’ 


Annexation 

Annexation of nouns (also called genitive construction) is analytical, the suffix -i/ 
~ -l’? ~ -7] being joined to the first noun after the nominal ending -a has been 
dropped, e.g. Ma. bercil yabréna ‘the daughter (berCa) of the man’, sdbl’ blota 
‘the mayor (sdha) of the village’. In Gubb‘adin final -/ is usually dropped, unless 
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the following noun has an initial vowel, e.g. G beréi zal’m@a ‘the daughter of the 


> 


man’, 
Numerals 
WNA is unique among all Neo-Aramaic languages in having preserved different 


masculine and feminine forms for all numbers from 1 to 19, The forms are given 
for Ma‘lila only: 


Masculine Feminine Masculine Feminine 
1 ahhaé ehda 11 = ehda‘as’r ahhaéa‘sar 
2 Ori ~ i6’r Oaré 12 @ar“as*r le‘ sar 
3 ald@a elae 13. e@la@“as’r Olecéa‘sar 
4 arp‘a arpa‘ 14. arpa“‘as’*r arp‘ata‘ sar 
5 hamsa hammes 15  hammeS<as*r — hhammeCa‘sar 
6 SetCa ¥ed0 16 = §eO°as*r §eéCa‘sar 
7 Sob<a esba‘ 17 egba““as*r §ob‘aca‘sar 
8 Oménya @mén 18 @mén‘as*r O@monyaca‘ sar 
9 tea etsa’ 19 etSa““as’r te¥<aca‘sar 
10 “asra e‘sar 


With numerals above 1, nouns appear in the count plural, thus e.g. 6/60a @ar* 
‘three doors’, e@/a@ warkan ‘three pieces of paper’. 
Tens, hundreds and thousands (only Ma‘lila): 


20 “isri ~ “is*r 100 ema 
30 61é@(i) 200 Garé em‘a 
40 irp‘i ~ irp* 300 = eBla@ ema etc. 
50 himsi ~ him’§ 
60 Sice(i) 1000 = lef 
70 Sub‘i ~ Sub” 2000 @aré dlef 
80 Omén(i) 3000 ~— ela Glef etc. 
90 tiSi ~ ts 
Verbs 
Generalities 


Verbal roots consist of three or, more rarely, four consonants. “Weak” roots com- 
prise one or two of the “weak” consonants ’, w and y which may not show on the 
surface of every inflected form. 

The two old Semitic tenses, perfect and imperfect, have been preserved; they 
are here called past tense and subjunctive. The two old participles, the active par- 
ticiple gate! and the passive participle gfil, have provided the basis for two new 
tenses, the present (from gdfe/) and the perfect (from qfi!), a development already 
observable in the Middle Aramaic period. 
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Derivation 

The six derivational classes or stems of Middle Aramaic have been preserved in 
WNA. Arabic verbs with fitting canonical forms have been adapted into these 
stems (e.g. Arabic stem I verbs into stem I etc.). In addition a number of stems 
from Arabic have been integrated into the system. 


Table 16.2 Verb Derivation 


Present Reflects Reflects Example 

designation Aramaic Arabic 
I pe<al stern I iktal ‘to kill’ 
II pa‘‘el stem II zappen ‘to sell’ 
Ill stem TH sofar ‘to travel’ 
IV af‘el stem IV ahref ‘to answer’ 
I, edpe‘el it&xel ‘to be eaten’ 
Ih edpa‘ ‘al stem V chayyat ‘to be sewn’ 
Ill, stem VI chosar ‘to be encircled’ 
IV2 ettaf<al téarnah ‘to be put’ 
lL, stem VII in°féah ‘to be opened’ 
I, stem VIII in°€yab ‘to be stolen’ 
lio stem X stas‘eb ‘to find difficult’ 





Two of the above stems, I, and IV}, are quite rare and will be left out in the fol- 
lowing table, The table shows, for each of the remaining stems, the basic form of 
the four tenses. In the two old tenses, past tense and subjunctive, the sg. 3m. is giv- 
en as a base; in the two new tenses, present and perfect, the sg. 3m. and sg, 3f. are 
given. All forms are Ma‘lula. For the inflection see below, 

Stem I has several different vocalizations. Beside the past tense iktal, WNA has 
also inherited an intransitive type with e in the second syllable, e.g. iémex ‘he 
slept’. In the subjunctive the second syllable can have u or a. The following com- 
binations occur in Ma‘lila: 


iktal ; yiktul ‘to kill’ 

iskat : yiskat ‘to fall’ 

idmex : yidmux ‘to sleep’ 

ismes yiSma‘ ‘to hear’ 
Inflection 


The two archaic tenses, the past and the subjunctive, are still inflected pretty much 
as in Middle Aramaic. The two newly formed tenses, the present and the perfect, 
are inflected in a completely different way which is similar to the “predicative in- 
flection” of Eastern Neo-Aramaic; however, the subject marker is prefixed, not 
suffixed. Compare WNA n-fo0eh vs. ENA (Turoyo) fotdh-no ‘I open’. 

The past tense is inflected by means of suffixes. Below is the past tense of if0ah 
‘he opened’ (stem I), zappen ‘he sold’ (stem II), sdfar ‘he traveled’ (stem III) and 
arkes ‘he woke up’ (stem IV). These are all from Ma ‘lila. 
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Table 16.3 Tense formation 


Stem Past Subjunctive Present Perfect 
I iktal yiktul m. k6tel m. iktel ‘to kill’ 
f. kotla f. ktila 
Il zappen yzappen m. mzappen m. zappen ‘to sell’ 
f. mzappna f. zappina 
Il sofar ysofar m, msofar m. sOfar ‘to travel’ 
f. msafira f. safira 
IV ahref yahref m. mahref m. ahref ‘to answer’ 
f. mahr’fa f. ahrifa 
Il, thayyat —-yithayyat m. mithayyat m.thayyet ‘tobe sewn’ 
f. mithayyta f. Shayyita 
II, chosar yithdsar m. mithosar m. thoser ‘to be encircled’ 
f. mithasira f. éhasira 
l, in°*f@ah yin*feah m. min*f@ah m. in’féeh ‘to be opened’ 
f. minfasha f. in°f@tha 
Ig in%yab —s-yin*Eyab m. min°’éyab m.in’éyeb — ‘to be stolen’ 
f. minéayba f. in°Eyiba 
Tho séas‘eb ——-yistas‘eb m, mistas‘eb =m. stéas‘eb ‘to find difficult’ 


f. miséas**ba __f. stas“Iba 


Sg. le. faehid zappnié safirid arkgié 
Pl. lc, fa@hinnah zappninnah safirinnah arksinnah 
Sg. 2m. fadhi¢é zappnic safirié arksi¢ 

f. fadhis zappni§ safiris arksis 
Pl, 2m, fa@hicxun zappnicxun safiriéxun arksiéxun 

f. fa@hicxen zappnicxen Safiriéxen arkSi¢éxen 
Sg. 3m. ifah zappen sOfar arkes 

f. fa0ha@ zappnae safiraé arksa@ 
Pl. 3c. <if@ah zappen sOfar arkes 


The older plural endings of the 3rd person have been dropped; they resurface, 
however, when a pronominal object is added (see p. 345): 


(Sg.3m.) > fa@he ‘he opened it (m.)’ 
Yeah = (Pl.3m.) — fa@hunne ‘they (m.) opened it (m.)’ 
(Pl. 3f.) — fa@hanne ‘they (f.) opened it (m.)’ 


The subjunctive is inflected by a combination of prefixes and suffixes. Below 
is the subjunctive of yifOuh ‘that he open’ (stem I), yzappen ‘that he sell’ (stem 
IL), ysdfar ‘that he travel’ (stem III) and yahSem ‘that he eat dinner’ (stem IV). 
These are all from Ma ‘lila. 


Sg. lc. nifouh nzappen ns6far nahsem 
Plilc, nifOuh nzappen nsOfar nahsem 
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Sg.2m. cifeuh ézappen ésofar cahsem 
f. ¢cifOuh ézappin ésOfar eahsim 
Pl. 2m. cfuOhun ézappnun ésafirun éah’$mun 

f. éfu@han Czappnan ésafiran éah’§man 
Sg. 3m. yifOuh yzappen ysofar yahsem 

f. cif@uh czappen ésofar CahsSem 
Pl. 3m. yfu@hun yzappnun ysafirun yah’Smun 

f, yfu@han yzappnan ysafiran yah*Sman 


Present and perfect: The inflectional bases for present and perfect are old par- 
ticiples which have four different forms, namely sg. m., sg. f., pl. m., pl. f. Without 
any subject prefix added they function as 3rd persons, e.g. in the present: 


Sg. 3m, fd‘en ‘he carries’ 
f. té°na ‘she carries’ 
Pl.3m. f0°nin ‘they (m.) carry’ 
f. t6Snan ‘they (f.) carry’ 


With a prefixed subject marker ¢- these forms become 2nd person, and with a 
prefixed subject marker n- they become Ist person, e.g.: 


Sg. 2m. ¢fo%en “you (m.) carry’ 
f. ¢f6‘na ‘you (f.) carry’ 
Pl.2m. ¢ctd<nin ‘you (pl. m.) carry’ 
f.  ¢é{o<nan ‘you (pl. f.) carry’ 
Sg. 1m. nfd‘en ‘I (m.) carry’ 
f. nfo‘na ‘I (f.) carry’ 
Pl. 1m. nto<nin ‘we (m.) carry’ 
f.  ntd°nan ‘we (f.) carry’ 


Thus, due to the origin of these forms, there is gender distinction not only in the 
3rd and 2nd person but also in the Ist person, which is a rather rare feature in a 
Semitic language. 

The perfect is inflected in the same way. Thus, e.g., the perfect of the verb ‘to 
carry’ is it‘en, with the following forms of the 3rd person: 


Sg. 3m. it‘en ‘he has carried’ 

Sg.3f. fina ‘she has carried’ 
Pl.3m. finin ‘they (m.) have carried’ 
Pl. 3f. finan ‘they (f.) have carried’ 


The remaining persons are inflected as shown, except that the subject markers 
are ¢ci- and ni- rather than ¢- and n- because the base begins with a cluster of two 
consonants; nit‘en ‘I (m.) have carried’, nif‘ina ‘I (f.) have carried’ etc. 
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Imperative: By detaching the inflectional prefix y- from the sg. 3m. of the sub- 
junctive, one arrives at the sg. m. of the imperative, e.g. yifOuh —> if@uh, yzappen 
—> zappen and so on, Usually the imperative has two variants, one with the stress 
on the penultimate, and another one, now used more frequently, with stress on the 
last syllable and concomitant lengthening of the vowel, thus zeppen ~ zappén ‘sell 
(sg. m.)!’, If the vowel of the final syllable of the masculine form is ¢/é or o/6 it 
is raised to i/f or u/ii in the feminine: zappin ~ zappin ‘sell (sg. f.)!’. The plural 
endings are -un for the masculine and -en for the feminine; they can also be 
stressed and their vowel lengthened. The plural endings cause the same reshuf- 
fling of the syllable as the plural suffixes of the subjunctive, the initial vowel 7 in 
open syllable is elided, thus ifOuh ‘open (sg. m.)!’ but fu@hun ‘open (pl. m.)!’ (cf. 
in the subjunctive yifOuh, yfu@hun). The imperatives of stems I-IV are shown in 
Table 16.4. 


Table 16.4 Imperative 








Stem Subjunctive Imperative 
I yifouh sg. m. ifeuh ~ feoh ‘open!’ 
(yfushun) sg. f. iféuh ~ feth 
pl. m. fuéehun ~ fuéhon 
pl. f. fuehen ~ fuehén 
I yzappen sg. m. zappen ~ zappén ‘sell!’ 
(yzappnun) sg. f. zappin ~ zappin 
pl. m. zappnun ~ zappnon 
pl. f. zappnen ~ zappnén 
Il ySoret sg. m. Sdret ~ Sarét ‘bet!’ 
(ySaritun ) sg. f. Sorit ~ Sarit 
pl. m. Sariton 
pl. f. Saritén 
IV yahref sg. m. ahref ~ ahréf ‘answer!’ 
(yahr*fun) sg. f. ahrif ~ ahrif 
pl. m. ah’rfun ~ ah*rfdn 
pl. f. ah*rfen ~ ah*rfén 
Weak Verbs 


WNA is very rich in weak and irregular verbs, A detailed description is impossible 
within the limits of the present sketch. The following table shows the most impor- 
tant types for stem I. For each inflectional paradigm two forms are cited: for the 
subjunctive sg. 3m. and pl. 3m., for the remaining tenses sg. 3m. and sg. 3f. 


Verb with Nominal Accusative Objects 

A noun which is the direct (accusative) object of a verb follows the unmodified 
verb form if indefinite: Sattar ‘he sent’, Sattar yabrdna ‘he sent a man’. Definite- 
ness of the object noun is marked by a special suffix -i/ on the verb: Sattril yabrona 
‘he sent the man’. 
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Table 16.5 Weak verbs 








Root Past Subjunctive Present Perfect Imperative 

ly lef yilaf loyef layyef 1fa ‘to learn’ 
ilfae yilfun loyfa layyifa lfay 

I? axal yixul oxel ixel xdl ‘to eat’ 
axlad yixlun oxla xila xil 

2w akam yikum kéyem  kayyem kom ‘to stand’ 
komaé ykimun kéyma  kayyima kim 

2y ame@ yimué moye@ imeé mo8 ‘to die’ 
miead ymieun moyéa mida mud 

=3 alam yillum lomem —_ilmem l6m ‘to gather’ 

lamma@ = ylummun lomma = Imima lim 

3y ih’m yih’m hom hamm(i) hma ~ ihma ‘to see’ 
ihmaé yihmun hoémya hammiya hmay ~ ihmay 

1>3y — if(i) yif(i) of(i) if(i) ifa ~ ifa ‘to bake’ 
ifae yifun ofya ifiya ifay ~ ifay 

2w3y  isw yisw misw Saww(i)  S8wa~ iSwa ‘to do’ 
iSwae yiSwun miswa Sawwiya Sway ~ iSway 





Verb with Accusative Object Suffixes 
The different origin of the four tenses is also transparent in the way in which suf- 
fixes expressing a pronominal accusative object are joined to the verb. 

Past and subjunctive take the following set of pronominal object suffixes (not 
all allomorphs indicated): 


Sg.lc. -O~-i Sg. 2m. -ax Sg. 3m. -e 
f.  -if f. -a 
Pl.ic. -ah Pl. 2m. -xun Pl. 3m. -un 
f,  -xen f.  -en 


A suffix with initial vowel leads to a reshuffling of the last syllable of the verb, 
e.g. if@ah + -e — faOhe ‘he opened it (m.)’. Frequently a verb form with object 
suffix is more archaic than when it stands alone, thus faO"hcunne ‘you (pl. m.) 
opened it (m.)’ reflects *fa6°hcun which is older than present-day fa@hi¢xun. In 
the following table the past and subjunctive of iféah, yifouh ‘to open’ (see Past 
Tense and Subjunctive, pp. 341-3) in Ma‘lila are repeated with the sg. 3m. suffix 
-e. The suffix has the allomorphs -ne, -enne and (rarer) -nu. 

Present and perfect receive the accusative pronominal suffixes through the in- 
termediary preposition -/, resulting in the following set (not all allomorphs indi- 
cated): 
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Table 16.6 Verb with object suffixes 








Past +-e Subjunctive +-e 
Sg. Ic. faehid faphiéte nif6uh nfu@henne 
Pl. te. fashinnah fae*hlahle niféuh . nfu@henne 
Sg. 2m. faohié faghitne tifouh éfudhenne 
f. faehis fa@hignu (!) éifeuh ¢fuehinnu (!) 
Pl. 2m. fadhiéxun fae*héunne éfuéhun ¢fuehunne 
f. fadhitxen fae*héanne éfuéhan éfuehanne 
Sg. 3m. if@ah fa@he yiféuh yfushenne 
f. faehae fashatte ciféuh éfu@henne 
Pl. 3m. ifoah fadhunne yfughun yfuehunne 
f. ifgah fa@hanne yfuéhan yfueghanne 
Sg. 1c. -lfi) Sg. 2m. -lax ~ -x Sg. 3m. -le 
f. -lif ~ -¥ f. -la 
Pllc. -lah~ -h Pl. 2m. -/xun Pl. 3m. -lun 
f. -lxen f. -len 


Adding the suffixes to the inflected forms of the present and perfect causes the 
word stress to move to the following syllable, In an unstressed syllable @ is re- 
placed by a, 7 by i; in turn unstressed a, when receiving the stress, is replaced by 
6d, e.g. ndSka + -le — naskéle ‘she kisses him’. In the plural the final 7 assimilates 
to the initial / of the suffix to yield //. 


‘kiss’ Present +-le Perfect + -le 
Sg. 3m. ndsek nasekle insek nstkle 
Sg. 3f. ndska naskéle nsika nsikéle 
Pl. 3m. noskin naskille nsikin nsikille 
Pl. 3f. ndskan naskalle nstkan nsikalle 


As shown on p. 343, the 2nd and 1st persons are arrived at by prefixing ¢- (2nd 
person) or n- (1st person) to the above forms. 


Verb with Dative Pronominal Suffixes 

The pronominal suffixes with /- shown above express a dative pronominal object. 
Since in the two new tenses, present and perfect, they also express an accusative 
object the two cannot be distinguished, e.g. faSenle = (1) ‘he carries him’; (2) ‘he 
carries to him/for him’. In the two old tenses, however, /-suffixes always express 
a dative object. Final -@ and final -n assimilate to /- to yield //, The vowel u of the 
subjunctive is replaced by o under stress. 


Order of Elements 
The preferred word order is SVO. 
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Table 16.7 Verb with dative pronominal suffixes 





‘open’ Past +-le Subjunctive + -le 
Sg. lc. faehie fa@hille niféuh niféohle 
Pl. Ic. fa@hinnah fae*hlahle niféuh nif@ohle 
Sg. 2m. faohié faghiéle ciféuh cifeohle 
f. faohis faghistu (!) cifouh cifeuhlu (!) 
Pl. 2m. faohi¢xun fad*héulle éfuehun éfuehulle 
f. faghiéxen faé*héalle éfuéhan éfuehalle 
Sg. 3m. if@ah feahle yifouh yiféohle 
f. faehae fadhalle ¢ifouh Ciféohle 
Pl. 3m. iféah fa6hulle yfuéhun yfudhulle 
f. if@ah fashalle yfushan yfuéhalle 


Eastern Neo-Aramaic 

Eastern Neo-Aramaic (ENA) comprises an as yet unknown number of languages 
and dialects which, until the beginning of our century, were spread over an enor- 
mous territory covering southeastern Turkey, northern Iraq, northwestern Iran 
and, detached from the bulk of ENA, the territory of Mandaic in the Shatt el-‘Ar- 
ab, which is divided between Iraq and Iran. Apart from Mandaic, most ENA lan- 
guages were situated within the Kurdish language area in which they formed 
larger or smaller language islands; only the northernmost languages were situated 
in a Turkish (Azeri)-speaking area, Apart again from Mandaic, whose speakers 
adhere to the Mandean religion, ENA languages are spoken by Christians and 
Jews. 

Unfortunately, practically all ENA-speaking groups have been subjected to se- 
vere religious persecution since the beginning of the twentieth century. As a re- 
sult, few ENA speakers still live in their original homeland anywhere in the 
Middle East. The large majority have been turned into refugees and are dispersed 
over five continents. The Iraqi and Iranian Jews are safe in Israel but their ENA 
speech is already in severe danger of extinction. All taken together, the future is 
very dark for the ENA languages, and the greatest effort has to be made to inves- 
tigate as many of them as possible while they are still to be found. 

Hoberman (1989: 3ff.) divides ENA into three main groups: (1) Turoyo (with 
Mlahs6); (2) Northeastern Neo-Aramaic (NENA); (3) Mandaic. Turoyo is the 
westermmost ENA language; it is spoken in the Tir ‘Abdin area in the Turkish 
province of Mardin, to the west of the Tigris river. The language of Mlahsé, now 
virtually extinct, was spoken even further to the northwest, in the vicinity of Di- 
yarbakir, Turoyo and Mlahs6 are quite distinct from all ENA languages east of the 
Tigris. Whereas both Turoyo and Mandaic comprise small language areas with 
only minor dialectal differentiation, NENA is the cover term for an amazing vari- 
ety of languages and dialects, many of which are still unexplored or even undis- 
covered. There are, within the NENA group, many varieties which are not 
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mutually comprehensible, so that some of the NENA dialect subgroups should 
perhaps be set up as different languages. Interestingly enough, one of the main di- 
visions in NENA runs along religious rather than geographical lines. Whereas in 
the western part of Northem Iraq the ENA dialects of the Christians and Jews are 
relatively close and mutually comprehensible, they become less and less so as one 
moves to the east. In Iran the respective NENA speech of Christians and Jews of 
the same town (e.g. Urmi, Sanandaj) was, to all intents, mutually unintelligible. 

Among the several adstrate/superstrate languages which have influenced the 
ENA languages, Kurdish is the most important. National languages such as Per- 
sian in Iran, Turkish in Turkey and Arabic in Iraq, have exercised considerable in- 
fluence, especially in the lexicon. Regional languages, such as Azeri in Iranian 
Azerbaijan and Arabic in southeastern Turkey, have also contributed to the com- 
plex structure of present-day ENA languages. 

I am indebted to Simon Hopkins who contributed the Kerend data quoted in this 
chapter. He also read the whole text and suggested many important improvements. 
It goes without saying that the responsibility for all remaining imperfections is en- 
tirely mine. 


Phonology 
Consonants 
pb td k g q (uvular) C) 
t (qd) 
€ 8 
fv 68 x ¥ h ‘ h 
(8) 
SZ 5 Zz 
5 
m n (n) 
1 () 
T (r) 
w y 


Turoyo exhibits a rather conservative consonant system as shown above (rare 
phonemes are in parentheses, the “emphatic” consonants — marked by a subscript 
dot — are velarized). 

d and 6 occur mostly in loans from Arabic and are not distinguished by all 
speakers, ? is distinctive only word internally and it is rare; word initially it is an 
automatic juncture marker. n, /, and r occur in verb inflection as a result of the as- 
similation of stem-final -r to suffix-initial n, / or K, e.g. *komdr-no — komdnno ‘] 
say’, “mir-le — mille ‘he said’, *mir-Ke — mirre ‘they said’. 

In Middle Aramaic each of the six stops p, ), t, d, k, g was split into two posi- 
tional variants (allophones), an initial, postconsonantal and geminate one con- 
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tinuing the older stop and a postvocalic one yielding the corresponding fricative, 
i.e. D, b, t, d, k, g. The resulting twelve consonants later acquired phonemic status. 
They have been preserved rather well in Turoyo, as can be seen below. (The di- 
achronic/synchronic symbols pif, 1/0, @/6, k/x, gy denote the same sound.) 


Middle 

Aramaic > Turoyo Examples 

*p > f *pataé > fo@o ‘face’ (noun) 
*5 > f *mawlep> molif ‘he teaches’ 
*b > b *britd > brido = ‘world’ 

*b > w *har’bin > hirwi ‘they perish’ 
er > t *tala > ta‘lo ‘fox’ 

*f > é *até > ote ‘he comes’ 
*d > d *debSa > ddwso ‘honey’ 

qd > 6 *ednd > déno— ‘ear’ 

*k > k *karma > kdrmo ‘vineyard’ 
*k > x *bdké > boxe ‘he weeps’ 
*9 > g *gabra > gdwro ‘man’ 

*g > y *regla > rdylo ‘foot’ 


Middle Aramaic *b, which may have been pronounced [v] originally, appears 
as w in Turoyo, but as v in Mlahsé. *p and *f have been collapsed into f. Other- 
wise all the the fricatives resulting from the split of p, 5, t, d, k, g have been pre- 
served in Turoyo, whereas in Mlahs6 ¢ and d have been shifted to s and z, e.g. 
Mlahs6é ose ‘he comes’, ezno ‘ear’. The pharyngal fricatives, voiceless # and 
voiced ‘, have been preserved both in Mlahs6é and Turoyo. 

A few consonants were introduced by loanwords from Turkish, Kurdish and 
Arabic, such as ¢, g and Z, 

As one moves from Turoyo eastward into the domain of NENA the following 
simplifications and/or modifications of the consonant system occur: 


1 f(< *p/p) shifted back to p. 

2 @and 6 were retained in some dialects but shifted back to ¢ and d in the 
majority of the dialects. More rarely (e.g. in the dialect of the Jews of Zaxo) 
they shifted to s and z, In the Jewish dialects of Azerbaijan there is an asym- 
metrical development 6 > /, 5> d; in Persian Kurdistan both @ and 6 shifted 
to /. In the dialects of Tiari and Txuma 6 was retained but @ shifted to ¥ in 
many instances, 

3 hwas merged with x, except for the westernmost NENA dialects (Hertevin 
group) where x was merged with h. ‘ shifted to ’ and yielded @ in some di- 
alects. ydid not usually survive but may be represented by ?/@, presumably 
after an intermediate change to ‘. 
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4 kand g are palatalized and in some dialects became plain palatal stops [c], 
[7]. In Christian Urmi these palatal stops shifted to ¢ and g, while ¢ and 2 in 
loanwords shifted to ts and dz. Again in Christian Urmi q was fronted to k 


[k]. 


Neo-Mandaic has preserved all the six fricative consonants resulting from the 
earlier split: f, v, 0, 6,.x, y. Middle Aramaic b has yielded v. The pharyngeals have 
been lost, © yielding @ in all positions, and 4 merging with A (not with x as in 
NENA). 


Vowels 


Mlahsé and Turoyo 
The Mlahs6 vowel system is considerably more conservative than that of Turoyo. 
In Mlahsé there are six vowels: i, u, e, o, a, a. The first five vowels can occur in 
all types of syllables. The status of a is not yet completely clear. It occurs only in 
stressed non-final syllables, e.g., the definite article for both masculine and femi- 
nine singular: 4-gavro ‘the man’, 5-brato ‘the daughter’. The “tense” vowels i, u, 
€, o, a are close to the five IPA cardinal vowels. The only “lax” vowel, a, is always 
short. The tense vowels are long in syllables carrying the main stress, long to half- 
long in syllables carrying secondary stress and half-long to short in unstressed syl- 
lables, The phonetic vowel length is independent of openness or closedness of the 
syllable, e.g. dozo [do:'zo:] ‘maternal uncle’, dohio [dozh'lo:] ‘she fears’. 

Turoyo has a more evolved system of five tense and three lax vowels: 


i u I u 
a a 


The tense vowels are usually phonetically long in syllables carrying main stress, 
long to half-long in syllables carrying secondary stress and half-long to short in 
unstressed syllables; in unstressed word-final position they are usually short. The 
three lax vowels are always short. The phonetic values are: 


re ae O] [v] 
[a:] [I] 


In Turoyo, if a syllable is closed through a morphological process such as deriva- 
tion or inflection, a tense vowel is replaced by a lax vowel, whereas in Mlahs6 no 
such change occurs. Note that word stress, unless otherwise indicated, falls on the 
last syllable in Mlahsé but on the second to last syllable in Turoyo (see p. 353). 
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Mlahs6 Turoyo 

*] yarixo yarixo ‘long (m.)’ 
yarixto yarixto ‘long (f.)’ 

*u z°uro z°uro ‘small (m.)’ 
z“urto zuirto ‘small (f.)’ 
mun min ‘what?’ 

*e kefo kefo ‘stone’ 
domex domix ‘he sleeps’ 
doméxno domdxno ‘I sleep’ 

*o nofeq nofiq ‘he comes out’ 
nofgqi nifqi ‘they come out’ 

*a zaben mzabin ‘he sells’ 
zabno mzabno ‘she sells’ 


NENA and Neo-Mandaic 

The most frequent vowel system found in NENA is identical with the one de- 
scribed for Turoyo (except for diachronic correspondences, see p. 352), namely: 
i, u, e, 0, a, 1, a, d, with similar phonetic realizations and similar rules for vowel 
length. The lax vowels 7 and may be phonetically closer to [e] and [o] than to [1] 
and [u] respectively, in which case they may be written é, 6. Tense a [a:] is more 
open and retracted than lax d [a]; in some dialects (e.g. Hertevin, NENA dialects 
of Iranian Kurdistan) it is back {a:], creating a marked contrast [a] : [a:], reminis- 
cent of Persian. Note in Hertevin: 


kpina ‘hungry (m.)’ 
kpénta ‘hungry (f.)’ 


-dmuga ‘deep (m.)’ 

> dméqta ‘deep (f.)’ 
be’e ‘eggs’ 

b&@ ta ‘egg’ 

drmone ‘pomegranates’ 
drmoénta ‘pomegranate’ 


hwara_ ‘white (m.)’ 
hwarta ‘white (f.)’ 


In the scholarly literature there are many divergent and complex practices for 
writing the vowels of NENA languages and dialects. For the present chapter, how- 
ever, tense vowels are always noted as i, u, e, o, a etc., and lax vowels always as 


yw we we ow 
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Diachronic Correspondences 


1 In Turoyo the old diphthongs dw and dy have been preserved while in the 
majority of NENA dialects and in Neo-Mandaic they have been monoph- 
thongized and merged with o and e. Examples: Turoyo bdyto, Hertevin be- 
ta, Neo-Mandaic be@a ‘house’; Turoyo mdwto, Hertevin mota ‘death’. In 
Christian Aradhin, dy has yielded an open /e/ which contrasts with /e/, e.g. 
be@a ['be:8a] ‘house’ vs. beta [be:ta] ‘egg’, while dw has been preserved: 
mawta ‘death’, 

2 One of the most characteristic features distinguishing Turoyo and Mlahs6 
from the remaining ENA languages is the shift of old *d to o [o1], e.g. 
Turoyo hoze, but Hertevin haze, Christian Aradhin xaze, Neo-Mandaic hazi 
‘he sees’. In some NENA dialects the phonetic realization of a is a back and 
sometimes even rounded vowel: [a:] ~ [p:] ~ [91], however, in closed sylla- 
bles it is replaced by d [z ~ a] whereas in Turoyo o in closed syllables is 
mostly replaced by w ~ 7, e.g. hiizyo ~ hizyo but ENA hdzya, xdzya, Neo- 
Mandaic Adzya ‘she sees’. 

3. Insome NENA dialects the monophthongization of dy and dw to e and o 
(see 1 above) has pushed older e and o to u and i. In Christian Urmi we find 
beta ‘house’, mota ‘death’, but ili ‘he came’, kipa ‘stone’, Kuma ‘black’, 
axuna ‘brother’ (cf. Hertevin beta, mota, tele, kepa, koma, dhona). Older u 
has become i [y:] in some dialects, e.g. Hassana xdbiiSa ‘apple’ (cf. Tkhu- 
ma xdbuSa). In the northernmost Christian dialects of Iranian Azerbaijan 
(e.g., Urmi, Salamas) older i and u have been diphthongized to iy [1j] and 
uy [uj] and in some dialects the glide element of these new diphthongs has 
become a spirant, yielding [i¢] and [ux]. Some instances of a similar pro- 
cess are also found in Neo-Mandaic, e.g. moxta (< *mdta < mawtd) ‘death’. 


“Synharmonism” 

In some of the northernmost NENA dialects the two velarized consonants, ¢ and 
§, tend to spread their velarization over the whole syllable or, more frequently, the 
whole word. In the Jewish and Christian dialects of Persian Azerbaijan not only 
all the consonants in a velarized (“flat” or “hard” ) word become more or less ve- 
larized but all the vowels have allophones which are lowered, retracted and/or 
centralized. This synharmonism or “flatting” is a long component since the pho- 
nemic contrast no longer resides in a single segment but in the whole word. Thus 
in the Jewish dialect of Persian Azerbaijan the contrast between the words for ‘she 
says’ and ‘wool’ lies in the flatting, marked by a raised +, of the second word: dm- 
ra vs, *dmra, 

In dialects where flatting or synharmonism exists, the whole vocabulary and all 
morphological forms are divided into two categories — they are either “flat” or 
“plain.” The presence of a velarized consonant (f or 5) in the ancestor form of a 
word is not the only possible factor inducing flatness. It can also be caused by an 
original pharyngeal *‘. The examples dmra ‘she says’ and *dmra ‘wool’ cited 
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above reflect Middle Aramaic dmrd and ‘amrd respectively. Similarly dlpa ‘thou- 
sand’ goes back to alpd but *dlma ‘people’ comes from ‘almd. Another source for 
flat words is borrowings from Turkish and Kurdish, e.g. in the Jewish dialects of 
Persian Azerbaijan (Garbell 1965; 34) pul ‘fall!’ (imperative) vs. *pul ‘stamp’ 
(from Turkish pul ‘stamp’). For the variety of Modern Assyrian which he de- 
scribes, Tsereteli (1978: 36) states that the realization of f is “abruptive,” that is 
ejective, 


Word Stress 

Nouns are still stressed on the last syllable in Mlahsé and in the Jewish NENA di- 
alects of Iran and eastern Iraq but in the majority of ENA languages stress has 
shifted to the penultimate (stress indicated by boldface): Mlahsé gavro, but 
Turoyo gawro ‘man’; Jewish Azerbaijan gord@, but Christian Urmi gora, Neo- 
Mandaic gévra ‘man’. The same is true for the original participles which now 
form the basis of verb inflection (see Verbs, p. 359): Mlahsé hoze, Jewish Azer- 
baijan xaze, but Turoyo hoze, Hertevin haze, Hassana xaze, Neo-Mandaic hazi ‘he 
sees’; Mlahsé hozyo, Jewish Azerbaijan and Kerend xdzy@ but Turoyo hiizyo, 
Hertevin hdzya, Hassana xdzya, Neo-Mandaic hdzya ‘she sees’. 

Penultimate stress (where it occurs) is the rule also when suffixes are added, 
e.g. Turoyo furo, Christian Aradhin fura ‘mountain’ but Turoyo turone, Christian 
Aradhin turane ‘mountains’. In verbal forms based on original participles stress 
cannot go beyond the original participle form, regardless of how many suffixes are 
added, e.g. Turoyo hozeno ‘I (m.) see’, hozenole ‘I (m.) see him’, hozewdynole ‘I 
(m.) used to see him’, 

In most, if not all, NENA languages word stress has become phonemic on the 
morphological level, e.g. Turoyo malim ‘he collects’ vs. malim ‘collect!’; Jewish 
Azerbaijan zdelu ‘they feared’ vs. zdelu ‘their fear’. In the Jewish dialect of Ker- 
end (Iranian Kurdistan) we find, e.g, twird ‘broken (m.)’ vs. twird ‘it (f.) got bro- 
ken’, tori ‘my bull’ vs. tori ‘I broke’, zilex ‘we have gone’ vs. zilex ‘we went’. 

In the present study, when the position of word stress deviates from the general 
rule, it is marked by ° over the stressed vowel. However, in the verbal paradigms 
stress is marked here throughout in order to avoid ambiguity. 


Stress Groups 

In all NENA languages collocations of two, rarely three words which are closely 
bound syntactically can form stress groups (indicated here by = connecting the 
two words). In stress groups the second word loses its word stress, and the main 
stress of the collocation comes to be on the last syllable of the first word. Stress 
groups most frequently occur with numerals + counted nouns, e.g. Christian Ara- . 
dhin tili0=ndqle, Turoyo (Miden) tlo@o=ndqlawoée ‘three times’, and with ne- 
gations and a following verb or noun, e.g. Jewish Amedi /d=xille, Turoyo lo=xile 
‘he did not eat’, Jewish Amedi ¢#i=mindi, Turoyo ti=mede ‘nothing’. 
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Morphology 
Pronouns 


Table 16.8 Independent personal pronouns, 
Mlahsé, Turoyo, Hertevin and Hassana 








Mlahs6 Turoyo (Midyat) Hertevin Hassana 
Sg. lc. ono lino ana ana 
Pl. tc. elSna ahna abnah axni 
Sg. 2c. hat hat ahét ahit 
Pi. 2c. haétun hatu ahniton axniitin 
Sg. 3m. hiye huwe ahu awa 
f. hfya hiya ahi aya 
PL. 3c. hiyen hinne abni ani 





Table 16.9 Independent personal pronouns, 
Chr. Mange§, Chr. Urmi, J. Azerbaijan, Neo-Mandaic 





Chr. Manges Chr. Urmi J. Azerbaijan Neo-Mandaic 
Sg. Ic. ana ana ana an ~ ana 
Pl. 1c. axni ixnan axnan ani 
Sg. 2c. m. ayit, f. ayat at at at 
Pl. 2c. axnutin axtiin atxiin m. atton, f. attén 
Sg. 3m. awa aw o hax 
Sg. f. aya ay 0 hax 
Pl. 3c. ani aniy oyne hanni or 
m. hannox, 
f. hannéx 





Only a minority of languages (Mlahs6, Turoyo and Hertevin) have preserved 
archaic 3rd person pronouns (cf. Middle Aramaic hit, hi, henndnthennén). In the 
remaining languages their function has been taken over by the demonstrative pro- 
nouns (see p. 354), In Hertevin all the forms have initial a-/d-. In Mlahs6 the pro- 
noun of the pl. 1 has been replaced by eldna ‘to us’. For details see Jastrow 1990 
and Hoberman 1990. 


Demonstrative Pronouns 
Milahs6 and Turoyo in the west and Neo-Mandaic in the southeast have two sets 
of demonstrative pronouns to distinguish between the categories of closeness 
(‘this’) and remoteness (‘that’); most NENA languages have only a single set 
(‘this/that’ ). 

In the NENA languages the most frequent forms of the demonstratives (close 
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Table 16.10 Demonstrative pronouns 





Mlahs6é Turoyo Kerend Neo-Mandaic 





a Bee ae hae iy~ aya  a~aha~ ahdyye ~ hay 
Pl.c. ane hani ay ~ aya hanni ~ anni ~ dhni 
thal : Be ae me o~ awa hax ~ ax 
Pl.c, anek hanik oO ~ awa hann6x ~ hannéx 





and remote being the same) are: sg. m. awa ~ dw ~ o, sg. f. aya ~ dy ~ e, pl. c. ani 
~ dn. Kerend has reintroduced a distinction by assigning dy to closeness and 0 to 
remoteness, dropping gender and number distinctions. 


Interrogative Pronouns 


Mlahsé Turoyo Hertevin Chr, Urmi Kerend Neo-Mandaic 


‘who?’ man mdn  mdn man~maniy mani mdn 
‘what’ mun = min mahi~ me mu~mudiy ma ma~mo~ mu 


Pronominal Suffixes 

The pronominal suffixes are joined to nouns to express possession, to prepositions 
to express relation and to verb forms with copulative inflection to express a pro- 
nominal object. Before the suffixes the nominal ending -o ~ -a is dropped. (Ex- 
amples: emo ‘mother’, beta ~ be@a ~ bela ‘house’, baba ‘father’.) 


Table 16.11 Pronominal suffixes, Mlahs6, Turoyo, Hertevin and Hassana 


Mlahs6é Turoyo Hertevin Hassana 
Sg. lec. emi emi beti beti 
Pi. lc. eména eman betan betan 
Sg. 2m. emox emiux betoh betiix 
f. emex emax betah betax 

Pl. 2c. emékun emayxu betehén betoxiin 
Sg. 3m. emav eme betéw betah 
Sg. f. ema ema beto betah 

Pl. 3c. emen emayye betehén betehin 


Relational Morpheme 

The pronominal suffixes (see above) can be joined to a special morpheme ex- 
pressing relation: did- in Turoyo, did- in Hertevin and Jewish Azerbaijan, diy- in 
Hassana and Christian Urmi, a/ld- in Neo-Mandaic. Thus, in Turoyo, didi means 
‘mine, the one belonging to me’: bdytiix rdb me didi-yo ‘your (m.) house is larger 
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Table 16.12 Pronominal suffixes, Chr. Urmi, J. Azerbaijan, Kerend and 
Neo-Mandaic 








Chr. Urmi J. Azerbaijani Kerend Neo-Mandaic 

Sg. lc. betiy beli beli beée 
Pl. 1c. betan belan beldn(i) bedan 
Sg. 2m. betiix bel6x belox be@ax 

f. betax belax belax beoéx 
Pl. 2c. betoxiin belxiin beldxun m. be@x6n, f. be@xén 
Sg. 3m. betu belew belef bei 
Sg. ff. beto belaw belaf be6a 
Pl. 3c. beté belu belu beou 





than mine’. Foreign loans which have not been adapted to ENA morphology (i.e. 
lack the nominal ending -o, -a) usually do not take pronominal suffixes; these are 
instead suffixed to the relational morpheme, thus Hertevin diwdn didéw ‘his coun- 
cil’, Turoyo wdxt didi ‘my time’. In several dialects the relational morpheme + 
suffix produced a new, enlarged series of suffixes, which in turn can also be suf- 
fixed to nouns of the inherited stock, e.g. Turoyo u=wdixtdydi ‘my time’ (with def- 
inite article, see p. 357), Mlahsé6 faflézav ‘his child’, Txuma bdbédye ‘his father’, 
Neo-Mandaic xézmddde ‘my service’. 


Nouns 


Nominal Endings 

Original Aramaic nouns have the ending -o (Mlahs6, Turoyo) or -a (remaining 
ENA languages) in the masculine, -fo ~ -@o0 or -ta ~ -@a in the feminine. In the 
Jewish NENA dialects with final stress (see p. 353) the ending always has the lax 
vowel -d. Examples: 


Mlahs6 Turoyo Chr. Aradhin J. Azerbaijan Kerend Neo-Mandaic 


tawro tdwro  tawra tord tord tora ‘ox’ 
turto tirto tawirta torta tortd turta ‘cow’ 
Plural 


The most common plural ending is -e, (Manges -i, Christian Unmi -i) for the mas- 
culine, Turoyo (Midyat) -o@0, Turoyo (villages) -o@e, NENA -a@a ~ -ata ~ -ale 
for the feminine. Examples: Turoyo nose, Hertevin nage, Jewish Azerbaijan nase, 
Christian Unmi nasi ‘men, people’; Turoyo (Midyat) tdwro@o, Turoyo (villages) 
tdwro@e, Christian Aradhin tdwra@a, Neo-Mandaic tarafa ‘cows’, Hertevin 
bdhtata ‘women’, Kerend yomale ‘days’, dxondwale ‘brothers’. 

Another frequent ending of the masculine plural is Turoyo -one, NENA -ane, 
Neo-Mandaic, -ana ~ -ani, Examples: 
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Turoyo Hertevin Chr. Aradhin Chr. Urmi Neo-Mandaic 


turo ura tura *tura tura ‘mountain’ 
turone fturane  turane *turani turana ‘mountains’ 


In Neo-Mandaic, -ana ~ -ani has been generalized as the masculine plural ending, 
e.g. tdrmida ‘Mandean priest’, pl. tarmidana ~ tarmidani. 

A feminine noun may have a masculine plural: Turoyo bihto, pl. be‘e, Hertevin 
bé ta, pl. be’e ‘egg’. There are also feminine nouns without an overt feminine 
ending in the singular; they usually have a feminine plural, e.g. Turoyo sdw‘o (f.), 
pl. séw‘oée, Hertevin sép’a (f.), pl. sép’ata, Chr, Urmi *sippa (f.), pl. *sippata 
‘finger’. In all ENA dialects there is a small number of nouns with an irregular plu- 
ral, e.g.: 


Turoyo Hertevin Chr. Aradhin J. Azerbaijan Neo-Mandaic 


: 


abro ébra bruna brond ébra “son 

dbne ébne brune ~ bnune bronawe ébrana ‘sons’ 

Sato Seta Seta Sata Sétta ‘year’ 

isne Sénne Sinne Sinne é§na ‘years’ 
Definiteness 


Turoyo has developed a full-fledged definite article with different forms for sg. 
m., sg. f. and pl. c. probably coming from shortened forms of the independent per- 
sonal pronouns (see p. 354). It precedes the noun and forms a stress group (see p. 
353): Turoyo u=tdwro ‘the ox’, i=tirto ‘the cow’, dt=tdwre ‘the oxen’, dt= 
tdwro@e ‘the cows’. Mlahsé has a similar system with a= (sg. m. and f.) and a= 
(pl.). The Jewish dialects of Iranian Kurdistan, on the other hand, use a Kurdish 
suffix -dke: Kerend gord ‘man’, gordke ‘the man’. In some ENA languages there 
is a tendency to use the demonstratives (see p. 354), often in their shortened forms 
dw ~ o, dy ~ e, an, also for definiteness, e.g. Hertevin o zalama ‘that man’ or ‘the 
man’, but this is not a full-fledged article. Most importantly, definiteness of a ver- 
bai object is expressed by adding a pronominal object suffix (see p. 370) to the 
inflected verb, e.g. Hertevin hazén ‘I see’, hazén (ha) tora ‘I see an ox’ but 
hazénne tora ‘I see the ox’ (literally ‘I see him, ox’), — cf. Jastrow 1990: 97ff. 

Indefiniteness is frequently expressed by means of the numeral ‘one’: Turoyo 
ha=gdwro, Manges’ xa=gora ‘a man’. Kerend has unstressed -e ~ -ek, borrowed 
from Kurdish, in this function, e.g. xd gord-e ~ xd gord-ek ‘a man’. Neo-Mandaic 
has borrowed the Persian indefinite marker -i: g@vra ‘man’, gdvri ‘a man’. 


Annexation (Genitive) 

Annexation of nouns is based on a Middle Aramaic construction with the mor- 
pheme d- intervening between the two nouns, e.g. Syriac bra d-malkd ‘the son of 
the king’. In most ENA languages the element d- is attached to the first noun in- 
stead, the final vowel of which may be raised, e.g. Hertevin bra ‘son’ but ébréd 
mdilka, Jewish Azerbaijan brond ‘son’ but bronit *Sultand ‘the son of the king’. 
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Voice assimilation of the final -d is widespread. Hertevin frequently applies total 
assimilation: ébrém mdlka. In the Jewish dialects of Iranian Kurdistan the two 
nouns are simply juxtaposed: Kerend beld dxoni ‘my brother’s house’. Younger 
speakers generally use the Persian ezdfe morpheme -e, e.g. Kerend beld-e axoni 
(same meaning). 


Loanwords 

In all ENA languages some loanwords were completely assimilated. In Turoyo the 
word Suylo ‘work, affair’? comes from Arabic suyl (same meaning ) but is synchro- 
nically an Aramaic word since it has the masculine ending -o and forms an Ara- 
maic plural suylone. The majority of loanwords, however, were only partly 
adapted to Aramaic phonology and morphology. In Turoyo as well as in most 
NENA dialects, partly adapted Kurdish feminine nouns receive a singular ending 
-e reflecting the Kurdish fem. oblique ending -é. The plural has a suffix -dt derived 
from the Arabic plural morpheme -dt. Thus the Kurdish feminine noun Ccirdk ‘sto- 
ry’ is borrowed into Turoyo as Ciroke, pl. cirokdt. Masculine nouns are borrowed 
without such modifications, e.g, s6z ‘promise’ from Turkish séz ‘word’. 


Numerals 


Table 16.13 Numerals 1-10 








Turoyo (Midyat) Hertevin Chr. Urmi — Neo-Mandaic 
m. f. c. c. c. 

1 ha héo ha xa hda 

2 tre tarte te tre tre(n) 

3 tlogo tloa tlata “tla kla@a 

4 arb‘o arba‘ arba *arpa arba 

5 hamso hammis hamsa xamsa hamSa 

6 to See eta ita Sétta 

7 saw‘o swa* §0°a Sava Sdvva 

8 tminyo tmone tmanya tmanya tmanya 

9 tiS‘o tas 60? a "a tha 

10 “dsro hsar ésra *isra asra 





Some ENA languages have retained distinct masculine and feminine forms of the 
numerals for ‘1’ to ‘10’. Thus in Turoyo, there is hdmSo=ydwme ‘five days’ from 
ydwmo (m.) ‘day’, but hdmmis=JSabe ‘five weeks’ from 5ab@o (f.) ‘week’. The 
Turoyo dialect of Midon as well as many NENA dialects generalized the mascu- 
line forms. Only for ‘1’ were distinct forms retained in some idioms, e.g. Midon 
halthéo, MangeS xa/xéa. When counting, the longer masculine forms are used in 
all languages; in this function the monosyllabic numerals for 1 and 2 are blown up 
to xa’a, tre’e in some NENA dialects. Hertevin uses the forms /da, térte in count- 
ing but otherwise ha, te. 
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Table 16.14 Numerals 11-19 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 











Turoyo Hertevin Manges Neo-Mandaic 
héahsar hdi? éssar xadissar hdassar 
trahsar tre’ éssar trissdr tréssar 
tlodahsar tlata’éssar tiltdssir klatassar 
arbahsar arba’ éssar arbassar arbassar 
hamSahsar hamSa°éssar xamsassar hamdassar 
istahsar &Sta’ éssar iStassar Séttassar 
Swahsar 80° éssar iSwassar S6vvassar 
tmonahsar tmana’éssar tmanissar tmanassar 
éahsar Sta? éssar ti8assar étassar 
Note: There is no longer a gender distinction. 
Multiples of Tens and Hundreds 

Turoyo (Midyat) Hertevin Neo-Mandaic 

“isri ésri ésrin 

tle@i tlati kla@in 

arbi arbi drbin 

hamsi hamsi hdmsin 

iti éSti Séttin 

Sawi 507i SOvvin 

tmoni imani tmanin 

tis éC? i éccin 

mo ma émma 

made trema tren émma 

tlo@mo téllddma kla6a émma 

arba‘mo arhé? ma drba émma 

hammismo hamméima —hdamsSa émma 

SeOmo éssétma Sétta émma 

Swamo Sdww®ma s6vva émma 

imonemo tmané?ma tmdnya émma 

ca°mo e&CE? ma ééca émma 


900 


Thousands and Compound Numbers 
*1000’ is difo in Turoyo, dlpa in most NENA dialects, ‘2000’ Turoyo tre=difo, 
Hertevin tre=dlpa etc. Compound numbers start with the highest number, e.g. 
Manges drba imma w arbi w drba ‘444’, 


Verbs 


Generalities 
Verbal roots consist of three, more rarely of four consonants. “Weak” roots con- 
tain one of the ‘“‘weak”’ consonants ’, w or y which don’t always appear. 
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Of the six derivational classes or “stems” of Middle Aramaic only the three ac- 
tive stems (pe‘al, pa‘‘el and afel) have survived in most ENA languages. Turoyo 
and Mlahs6 are unique in retaining also the three passive stems (e@pe‘el, e@pa‘<al 
and ettaf‘al), although the evidence for etraf“al in Mlahs6é is weak. Neo-Mandaic 
has preserved the e@pe‘el, the evidence for an e@pa‘‘al is weak. In the remaining 
languages passivity is expressed periphrastically. In a number of NENA dialects 
the reflexes of pe‘al and pa‘‘el have been merged. 

There is only one element of the Middle Aramaic verb system which has been 
preserved in all ENA languages: the imperative. Neo-Mandaic has preserved the 
old Semitic perfect but not the imperfect. New tenses have been developed by 
means of the originally active and passive participles, in some NENA dialects also 
by means of the verbal noun (infinitive). All ENA languages have at least two 
basic tenses: present and preterite, some have in addition perfect and/or continu- 
ous present. The verbal systems increase in complexity as one moves from west 
to east, Whereas Turoyo and the westernmost NENA dialects have only present 
and preterite, most NENA dialects have present, preterite and perfect; in Iranian 
Azerbaijan they also have a continuous present. Neo-Mandaic, however, has only 
present and preterite. From the basic tenses are formed secondary tenses/moods: 
subjunctive, future and imperfect from the present, continuous imperfect from the 
continuous present, remote preterite from the preterite, remote perfect from the 
perfect etc. 

There are three different types of inflection which we shall call predicative, 
ergative and copulative. 


1 Inthe predicative inflection the verbal base is derived from an old participle 
(either active or passive) in the status absolutus, the inflectional suffixes 
are shortened forms of the independent personal pronouns. 

2 In the ergative inflection the verbal base is also derived from an old parti- 
ciple in the status absolutus; the participle is historically passive and indi- 
cates the patient of the action. The agent is expressed by inflectional 
suffixes which consist of the preposition /- ‘to, by’ + pronominal suffixes. 

3 In the copulative inflection the verbal base is derived from an old passive 
participle or a verbal noun, in either case reflecting an old status emphati- 
cus. The subject is expressed by the copula (see p. 372) which is either 
joined enclitically or precedes or follows the base as a free form. The verbal 
noun is preceded by the preposition b- ‘in’ which is, however, omitted in a 
number of dialects. 


In the following description of the verb all examples use the root gr¥ ‘to pull’ 
although this root does not occur in all ENA languages and even less so in all der- 
ivational classes (stems). All data from Middle Aramaic have been marked with 
an asterisk * in order to distinguish them from the modern data. 
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Verb Derivation 
The symbols P, ¥ and © following a base indicate the type of inflection (° = pred- 
icative, = = ergative, © = copulative). The Neo-Mandaic preterite which is a con- 
tinuation of the Middle Aramaic “perfect” is not included in this description — see 
Preterite, p. 366. 

Stem I active reflects old pe‘al and in the Jewish dialects of Azerbaijan and Ira- 
nian Kurdistan also to pa‘‘el since there the two stems have been very largely 
merged. In general, the inflectional bases reflect the old active participle for the 
present, the old passive participle for the preterite, the old passive participle in the 
status emphaticus for the perfect and the old verbal nouns for the continuous 
present. However, in Mlahsé the bases of the perfect and in Turoyo those of the 
intransitive preterite reflect an old verbal adjective. Both Kerend and Turoyo have 
different preterite bases for transitive and intransitive verbs. In Kerend the preter- 
ite of intransitive verbs has gri¥ with unshortened vowel and predicative inflec- 
tion. In Turoyo it has gari¥ (that is, the same basis, historically, which serves for 
the perfect in Mlahs6) with predicative inflection; in both Turoyo and Kerend gris 
with shortended vowel and ergative inflection serves for the preterite of transitive 
verbs. The sg. m. bases are: 


Mlahsé Turoyo Txuma J. AzerbaijanKerend Neo-Mandaic 
Present: gores? goris garis gari? gari? ~~ garé¥ 
Mlahsé tue Txuma J. Azerbaijan Kerend 
Preterite: gris® gari®* erik? grif® gris grid fori 
Mlahsé Txuma J. Azerbaijan Kerend 
Perfect: gari¥ grigaé gri/griga®  grika< 
Chr. Aradhin Txuma J. Azerbaijan 


C graka® ss garoke 


Cont. Pr.: grasa 

Stem I passive reflects the old e@pe‘el participle for the present (a formation 
that does not exist in the NENA dialects), the passive participle of pe‘al for the 
preterite and the same participle in the status emphaticus for the perfect. Note the 
special case of Mlahsé which, for the preterite, employs the old e@pe “el participle 
with ergative inflection. 


Stem I passive: 
Mlahs6 Turoyo Kerend Neo-Mandaic 


Present: megre® migri® mégré? 
Preterite: megre® gri® gris? 
Perfect: gris? grikd 


The actives of stems II and III reflect participles of old pa‘<el and af*el, respec- 
tively, while the corresponding passives (restricted to certain dialects) reflect old 
eOpa‘<al and ettaf<al participles. The inflectional bases of the present reflect the 
old active participles. The old passive participles have been collapsed with the ac- 
tive ones in Mlahsé and Turoyo; thus, in Mlahsé and Turoyo, the inflectional 
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bases of the present and the preterite are identical, the only difference between the 
two tenses residing in the type of inflection. East of Turoyo (that is, in NENA 
proper) the inflectional bases of the preterite have been distinguished from the 
present by changing the stem vowel a into u. The old formative m- of the participle 
has been shed in some dialects, 


Stem II active: 
Mlahs6 Turoyo Manges — Chr, Unni Neo-Mandaic 


Present: gare? mgarix® mgaris® gari? mgdrrés? 
Preterite: gare mgari®® mguris® guris 

Perfect: guirsa® 

Cont. Pr.: garose€ 


Stem II passive: 
Mlahs6_ Turoyo Mangesh Neo-Mandaic 
Present: mgares® migaris megarra® 


Preterite: mgares® mgaris® miigris* 


Stem III active: 


Mlahsé6 Turoyo, Chr, Urmi Kerend Neo-Mandaic 
Present: magres’ mdgris® mdgri¥ magris mdgreés 
Preterite: magres® mdgris® migrix® migris® 
Perfect: miigrisa 
Cont. Pr.: magroxe~ 


Stem III passive: 

Turoyo |, Kerend 
Present: — mitdgris* 
Preterite: mtdgrix? migris? 


Verb Inflection 

Predicative inflection will be exemplified by (1) the active inflection of the 
present of stem I in a number of dialects and (2) the passive inflection of the 
present of stem I in Turoyo and the preterite of stem I in Turoyo and Kerend. The 
inflectional bases are reflexes of old participles in the status absolutus, and the in- 
flectional suffixes hark back to shortened forms of the independent personal pro- 
nouns. For the 3rd persons the inflectional suffixes are @. Stress is marked 
consistently in the whole paradigm. 

Ergative inflection will be exemplified by the preterite of stem I. The inflec- 
tional bases are derived from old passive participles in the status absolutus, and 
the inflectional suffixes can be analyzed as consisting of the preposition /- ‘for, by’ 
+ pronominal suffixes. The patient is expressed by the verbal base and the agent 
by the ergative suffixes, e.g.: *gri¥ 7 ‘pulled is he by me’ — ‘I pulled (him)’ etc. 
Stress is marked consistently in the whole paradigm. 

Word stress never goes beyond the inflectional base, thus Christian Urmi 
grishix, grisloxtin. Turoyo has a unique pl. 3c. suffix -Ke which doubles the base 
final consonant: grixle ‘he pulled’ but gris¥e ‘they pulled’. By assimilating /- of 
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Table 16.15 Predicative inflection, active 

Mlahsé Turoyo Hertevin Kerend Neo-Mandaic 
Sg. Im. goréSno gora8no gars Sén garisnd garésna 
Sg. 2m. gorsét gursit garsét garsét garsét 
Sg. 3m. gorés goris gares garis eae 
Sg. Lf. goréSno gurséno garsin gar8in(a) garéina 
Sg. 2f. gorsat gursat garsat garsat garset 
Sg. 3f. gorsé gurso garga garsd garga 
PL. le. gorSina gursina garsah garséx(in) garsénni 
Pl. 2c. gorsitun gursutu garsiton garsétun garsétton 
Pl. 3c. gorsi gursi gardi parsi garsén 
Table 16.16 Predicative inflection, passive 

Turoyo Turoyo Kerend 
Sg. Im. migrigno grigno grisna 
Sg. 2m. migrosit grisit griset 
Sg. 3m. migri§ gris gris 
Sg. lf. migroséno ——gri8éno grisin(a) 
Sg. 2f. migr6sat erisat grfsat 
Sg. 3f. migrdso griso grisa 
Pl. Ic. migrosina _—griSfna grisex(in) 
Pl, 2c. migrositu —. griSdtu griSetun 
PI. 3c. migr6si eri8i grisi 
Table 16.17 Ergative inflection 

Mlahs6é Turoyo  Hertevin Mange’ Chr. Urmi = Kerend 
Sg. lec. gridli grisli eres grisli grisliy grisli 
Pl. Ic. grislan grislin —gré8ln grislan grislan griglan 
Sg. 2m. grislox grislix grésioh grisliix erislix griglox 

f. gri§lex grislax greslih grislax griglax grislix 

PL. 2c. eriSickun = griSxu preslehon grisloxin —_griStoxiin erislaxun 
Sg. 3m. grigle grisle —gré8le grisii grisli grigle 
Sg. f. grisla grigla gresla grisla grigla erisla 
Pl. 3c. grilen grisse greSle(hén) griSle grisliin griglu 





the pl. 3c. suffix to the base final consonant the confusing of the sg. 3m. and pl. 
3c. forms was prevented. In Hertevin these two forms are not distinguished con- 
sistently since gréSle is used along with gréslehén for the pl. 3c. Cf., however, 
Christian Aradhin grisle (sg. m.) vs. grisle (pl. c.). 

Copulative inflection will be exemplified by the perfect of stem I. The inflec- 
tional bases are derived from old passive participles in the status emphaticus, 
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while the inflectional morphemes derive from the copula (see p. 372). In many 
dialects they can either precede or follow the verbal bases as free forms or be suf- 
fixed to them. 


Table 16.18 Copulative inflection 








Hassana Txuma J. Azerbaijan 

Sg. 1m. huwin gri§a ~ grfSewin iwin griga ~ griSawin grisélen 

Sg. 2m. huwit gri§a ~ griSewit iwié gri§a ~ grigawid grisélet 

Sg. 3m. hule griSa ~ griSele ile gri§a ~ griSale eriséle 

Sg. If. huwdn gri8ta ~ gristewan iwin gri8ta ~ gritawin gristélan 

Sg. 2f. huwat grista ~ gristewat iw pri8ta ~ gristawie aristélat 

Sg. 3f. hula gri8ta ~ gristela ila grista ~ griStala gristéla 

Pl. Ic. huwiix grige ~ griSewilx iwax griSe ~ griSewax grisélex 

Pl. 2c. huwiitin griSe ~ griSewiitin —_idtin gri8e ~ griSedtin gri8életun 
PL. 3c. hune griSe ~ griSene ile griSe ~ griSele grisélu 





Whereas in some dialects the perfect has become a straightforward active tense — 
‘he has pulled’ — in other dialects it has preserved some ambiguity as to voice; 
thus, in Txuma, grfSale can mean ‘he has pulled’ but also ‘he has been pulled’. 

The inflection of the imperative is exemplified by the imperative of stem I. The 
predominant Middle Aramaic vocalization with an o vowel has been preserved ex- 
cept for Mlahs6 and Turoyo where the less frequent a has been generalized. In 
Kerend the plural ending -mun has been generalized from IIIy verbs. 


Mlahs6 Turoyo Hertevin MangeS Chr.Urmi Kerend | 
Sg.c. gras gras gros gros grus grits ~ gurus | 
Pl.c. grdéSun gréSu = griifén = griiSu— gritStin grusmun ~ gurusmiin 


Neo-Mandaic is unique in preserving gender distinction both in the singular and 
the plural: 


Sg.m. gol Pl.m.  g’télyon 
f.  g"tul f.-g"télyén 


The imperatives of stems II and III are derived from the inflectional bases of the 
present tense, thus showing an initial m-. Some NENA dialects have imperatives 
without initial m- in stem II. It is likely that m- has dropped here. In Turoyo, the 
imperative singular is always stressed on the last syllable. 


Stem Mlahs6 Turoyo Hertevin Chr. Aradhin Chr.Urmi Kerend 


II Sg.c. zabén mzabdn Sadér mbasil *palit zabin 
Pl.c. zabénun mzabénu Sddroén mbaslu *pdlttin = zabinmiin 
Ill Sg.c. adméx mankaf mdhlop madplix maptix masxin 


Plc. adméxun mdnSefue mahlupén mdp*lxu mdpttxtin = mdsxinmiin 
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Neo-Mandaic has preserved gender distinction only in the plural. Since there is no 
m- prefix either in stem II or stem III, untike the present stems II and III where 
Neo-Mandaic has m-, it is quite possible that the imperatives are derived directly 
from their Middle Aramaic ancestor forms, e.g.: 


stem II stem IIT 
Sg.c.  bdréx dhrév 
Pl.m. bdréxyon adhrévyon 
PI. f. bdréxyén dhrévyén 


Formation and Function of the Tenses 

A tense which is represented by a specific inflectional paradigm, will be called a 
primary tense, Secondary tenses are derived from primary tenses by means of 
tense markers. As pointed out on p. 359 the inventory of primary tenses varies a 
great deal from one language or dialect to the other. Thus a function which is ex- 
pressed by a primary tense in one language may by expressed by a secondary tense 
in the other (or not at all). Here we shall divide all primary and secondary tenses 
into three groups: present/continuous present, preterite, and perfect. 


Present and continuous present The morphological category of the present, 
based on the old active participle, is found in all ENA languages. In some archaic 
dialects such as Hertevin it can express actions performed generally or habitually 
(general present) as well as actions in progress (continuous present). Turoyo and 
most of the NENA languages, however, developed a prefixed present marker, e.g. 
Turoyo ko-hoze, Hassana k-xaze, Christian Aradhin i-xaze ‘he sees’. This prefix 
originally served to specify a continuous present (“he is seeing” as distinguished 
from “he sees’’); however, in most dialects, this function has weakened. The forms 
with present marker now simply denote indicative, as opposed to the subjunctive 
expressed by the unmarked form (see p. 365). Thus, in Turoyo, ko-hoze indicates 
a general present indicative (‘he sees’), whereas the actual present must be ex- 
pressed by an additional inflected presentative kalé ‘behold’ (see Presentative, p. 
374), e.g. kalé ko-hoze ‘behold, he sees’ —- ‘he is seeing’. 

A number of dialects (e.g., the Jewish dialects of Azerbaijan and Iranian Kur- 
distan, but also Mlahs6) have lost the present tense marker in the strong verb and 
do not distinguish between general present (indicative) and subjunctive (see p. 
365): Mlahs6 gorés, Kerend gdri§ ‘he pulls/may pull’, However, the difference is 
maintained in I? verbs, e.g. Kerend hdmir ‘he may say’ but kmir ‘he says’, Mlahs6 
omér ‘he may say’ but xomér ‘he says’. 

A clearer distinction between (general) present and continuous present is found 
in those languages and dialects which have developed a special morphological 
category to express the continuous present, cf. Jewish Azerbaijan gdrsen ‘I pull’, 
gardslen ‘I am pulling’. 

The present without a tense prefix is used as subjunctive in most ENA lan- 


vy Gt 


guages, e.g. Turoyo lazim d-gori¥ ‘it is necessary that he pull, he must pull’. 
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The present with a prefix giid-, g- ( Turoyo), d- (Mlahs6), bid-, b- (NENA) ex- 
presses the future: Turoyo mi=g-sdymit, Mlahs6 mun d-seymet?, Hertevin me 
b- odét? “what will you do?’ This feature is absent in the Jewish dialects of Iranian 
Kurdistan. 

A past marker -wa-/-wa (in Turoyo -wdy-/-wa) can be added to the above tenses 
to transpose them into the past. Thus the habitual present yields a habitual past, 
the continuous present a continuous past, the future a conditional. The past mark- 
er, always unstressed, is either suffixed to the inflected form or inserted between 
base and inflectional suffix. The rules vary from one language or dialect to the 
other. 

Examples from Txuma: 


habitual present — habitual past: 

i-garsax ‘we (usually) pull’ > i-gdrsdxwa ‘we used to pull’ 

actual present — actual past: 

bi-grdéSawi@ ‘you (m.) are pulling’ — bi-gréSawiéwa ‘you were pulling’ 
future > conditional: 

bid-gdrsin ‘I (m.) shall pull’ > bid-gdrsinwa ‘I (m.) would pull’ 


Examples from Turoyo: 


ko-gordsno ‘I (m.) pull, am pulling’ — ko-gordSwéyno ‘I (m.) was pulling’ 
gordswdyno ‘I (m.) pulled, used to pull’ 
&-glirSo ‘she will pull’ > g-giirSowa ‘she would pull’ 


Preterite The morphological category of the preterite is used in all ENA lan- 
guages to express past action (narrative past). Both Turoyo and Kerend distin- 
guish in the preterite of stem I between transitive verbs which have bases going 
back to the old passive participle *gri¥ and are inflected ergatively, and intransi- 
tive verbs which are inflected predicatively. In Kerend the inflected bases are his- 
torically identical, the difference between transitive and intransitive verbs residing 
only in the type of inflection, whereas Turoyo has bases harking back to an old 
deverbal adjective *garris. Examples are griile ‘he pulled’ (transitive) and 
qdyim/qim ‘he stood up’ (intransitive) in Turoyo and Kerend. 

In Neo-Mandaic the preterite continues the old “perfect” inflection of Middle 
Aramaic: 


Singular Plural 
3m, gtdl g*tdlyén 
f. gétldt g tdlydn 
2m. gtalt gtdlton 
f. geétlit gtdltén 


lc. geflit gtalni 
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Table 16.19 The preterite 








Transitive preterite Intransitive preterite 
Turoyo Kerend Turoyo Kerend 
Sg. Ic. grisli gri8li m. qayimno gimna 
| : f. qayiméno qiman(a) 
Pl. ic. priglan grislan gayimina qimex(in) 
Sg. 2m. griglix grislox qayimit gimét 
f. grislaix grislax qayimat qimat 
Pl. 2c. grisxu grigslaxun qayimitu gimetu 
Sg. 3m. grigle grigle qéyim qim 
Sg. £. grigla grisla qayimo qima 
Pl. 3c. prisse griglu gayimi qimi 





A past marker -wa-/-wa (in Turoyo -wdy-/-wa), as above, can be added to the 
preterite to yield a remote preterite, e.g. Turoyo griswdyle, Txuma griswale ‘he 
had pulled’, Turoyo gayimiwdyna ‘we had stood up’. 


Perfect The morphological category of the perfect expresses the resultative. 
This morphological category does not exist in all ENA languages. It is widely 
found in NENA but neither in Turoyo nor in Neo-Mandaic. Mlahs6, however, has 
a morphological perfect, utilizing the basis garis which, in Turoyo, serves to ex- 
press the preterite of intransitive verbs. Compare: 


Mlahs6 Turoyo 


Preterite dmixle ddmix ‘he slept’ 
Perfect damix ‘he has slept’ 
Preterite grijle  grisle ‘he pulled’ 
Perfect garis§ ‘he has pulled’ 


The fact that Turoyo does not have a morphological perfect does not mean that 
Turoyo cannot express the resultative. This is done by using the tense marker ko-, 
thus koddmix ‘he has slept’, kogriSle ‘he has pulled’. In other words, while Mlahs6 
damix and Turoyo ddémix correspond etymologically, the functional equivalent of 
Mlahs6 damix would be Turoyo koddmix. 

This is the perfect inflection in Mlahs6, note the unusual pl. c. form ending in -a. 


Sg. 1c, damixno, pl. c. damixina 
Sg. 2m. damixét, sg. f. damixat, pl. c. damixitun 
Sg. 3m. damix, sg. f. damix6, pl. c. damixd 


A past marker -wa-/-wa, as on p. 367, can be added to the perfect to yield a plu- 
perfect, e.g. Txuma grixe@uin ‘you (pl.) have pulled’ > grixe@iinwa ‘you (pl.) had 
pulled’, This formation is not possible in the Jewish dialects of Iranian Kurdistan. 
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Weak and Irregular Verbs 

Only three important types of weak verbs are considered: verbs with y or w as mid- 
dle radical (root consonant) and verbs with y as last radical. Table 16.20, p. 369, 
shows the present, sg. 3m., sg. 3f. and pl. 3c. for each root type (pys/fys ‘to stay’, 
gym ‘to stand up’, gwr ‘to get married’, >wd/?wi ‘to work, do’, hzy/xzy/hzy ‘to 
see’). 

Ily/w verbs usually preserve the middle radical in the sg. m. base: payéS ‘he 
stays, becomes’, gawér ‘he marries’. When the base is extended, as in the sg. f. 
and pl. c., the ensuing diphthong has mostly been monophthongized: *payéS + -a 
> *pdySa > pesa ‘she stays’, *gawér + -a > gdwra (= Chr. Aradhin) > gora ‘she 
marries’. Some dialects have generalized the monophthongized base, yielding pes 
‘he stays’, hol/od ‘he does’ (cf. Turoyo ‘owid ‘he works’). 

The pl. c. base of IlIy verbs has final -n in Turoyo, Kerend and optionally in 
Jewish Azerbaijan, thus preserving the final consonant of the Middle Aramaic 
form (*hdzén), whereas -n has been dropped in strong verbs (*garsin > Turoyo 
gursi, Kerend gdrsf). In Neo-Mandaic, on the other hand, final -n of the plural 
base is also preserved in the strong verb (gdtlén). 


Verbs with /, r and nas last root consonant The preterite inflection of III 
verbs results in an *// cluster: *qfil-le ‘he killed’, In Turoyo the // cluster is reduced 
to single / and the lax vowel 7 replaced by tense #: tile ‘he killed’. In the plural, // 
results from the doubling of the final root consonant and is not reduced (see p. 
362). In Christian Urmi and Kerend // is reduced throughout to / but there is no 
concomitant replacement of 7 by i. 

The cluster *r/ which results in the preterite inflection of III7 verbs is assimi- 
lated to // in Turoyo; the pl. 3c. suffix yields rr. In the remaining NENA dialects 
*rl is assimilated to rr. In Christian Urmi and Kerend rr is reduced to r without 
concomitant replacement of f by i. 


Turoyo MangeS Chr. Urmi Kerend 


Il gtile qtilly ~—qtili qtile ‘he killed’ 
qtlle  qtille —qtiltin gtilu ‘they killed’ 

Ilr mille = mirri mri bqire ‘he said (Kerend: asked)’ 
mirre  mirre — miriin bqiru ‘they said (Kerend: asked)’ 


Similarly, the cluster *n/ which results in the preterite inflection of IIIn verbs is 
assimilated to J/ in Turoyo (mzabdlle ‘he sold’); the pl. 3c. suffix yields nn 
(mzabdnne ‘they sold’). In the remaining NENA dialects *n/ is assimilated to nn. 
In Christian Urmi and Kerend nn is reduced to n without replacement of 7 by i 
(Kerend zbini ‘I sold’). 

In Kerend the reduction of the clusters //, rr, nn without concomitant replace- 
ment of 7 by i only takes place in verbs which are otherwise strong; in weak verbs, 
however, I is replaced by i, thus, e.g. gtili ‘I killed’ but x/li ‘I ate’, bgiri ‘I asked’ 
but miri ‘I said’. 
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Verbs with Accusative Suffixes 

There are various different ways of expressing the direct pronominal object (ac- 
cusative object) of a verb, depending on the type of inflection (predicative, erga- 
tive or copulative) of a given verbal form. 

The preterite of Neo-Mandaic, which is the only direct continuation, in all the 
ENA languages, of the older Aramaic “perfect” (see p. 366) stays outside the fol- 
lowing discussion. It has inherited forms with added pronominal suffixes which 
still resemble the respective Middle Aramaic forms, e.g. 


+ suffix sg. 1 


gitdl ‘he killed’ gatle ‘he killed me’ 

gétlat ‘she killed’ g talte ‘she killed me’ 
gitdlt  ‘youkilled’ g'talte ‘you killed me’ 
gtdlydn ‘they killed’ gatlinne ‘they killed me’ 

g taltén ‘you (pl.) killed’ g’talténne ‘you (pl.) killed me’ 


+ suffix sg. 2m. 
gitdini ‘we killed’ ge tdlndx ‘we killed you (m.)’ 


In verb forms with copulative inflection (see p. 363) a set of pronominal object 
suffixes, identical with the possessives (see p. 355), is suffixed in certain dialects 
to the verbal base, e.g. Christian Urmi biptdxa ili ~ biptdxili ‘he is opening’, with 
added suffix sg. 3m. -u: biptdxu ili ~ biptdxuli (bi-ptax-u-li) ‘he is opening him 
(it)’, bigrdSiva ‘he was pulling’, with added suffix sg. 3f. -o: bigrdSova (bi-gras- 
o-va) ‘he was pulling her’. The following examples from Txuma show the perfect 
form xziOa ila ~ xzi#ala ‘she has seen’ with pronominal object suffixes: 


Object suffix 
Sg. Ic. xzi@i ila ‘she has seen me’ 
Pl. Ic. xziOdn ila ‘she has seen us’ 
Sg. 2m. xziOuix ila ‘she has seen you (m.)’ 
f. xzi0ax ila ‘she has seen you (f.)’ 
Pl, 2c, xzidoxiin ila ‘she has seen you (pl.)’ 
Sg. 3m. xzi@e ila ‘she has seen him’ 
f. xziOa ila ‘she has seen her’ 
Pl. 3c. xzidé ila ‘she has seen them’ 


Verb forms with predicative inflection take a set of object suffixes which con- 
sist of the pronominal suffixes (see p. 355) with the preposition /-. These object 
suffixes are identical with the suffixes of the ergative inflection (see p. 362). The 
I set suffixes are always suffixed to the inflected form, never to the verbal base. 
Table 16.21 shows Turoyo héze, Hertevin hdze, Kerend xdzé ‘he sees’ with pro- 


nominal object suffixes. 
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Table 16.21 Pronominal suffixes 





Turoyo hdze Hertevin haze Kerend xa4zé ‘he sees’ 

hozéle hazéle xazéle ‘he sees him’ 

hoz€la hazéla xazéla ‘he sees her’ 

hozélle hazéle ~ hazélehén xazélu ‘he sees them’ 
hozéliix hazéloh xdzélox ‘he sees you (sg. m.)’ 
hozélax hazélah xazélax ‘he sees you (sg. f.)’ 
hozalxu hazélehén x4zélaxun ‘he sees you (pl.c.)’ 
hozéli hazéli xazéli ‘he sees me’ 

hozélan hazélin xazélan(i) ‘he sees us’ 





A specific feature of the / suffixes is the fact that they can express both direct (ac- 
cusative) and indirect (dative) objects; thus Turoyo kohozéli can mean both ‘he 
sees me’ and ‘he sees/finds for me’, 

In verb forms with ergative inflection there are various concurring and partly 
overlapping ways of expressing a pronominal object. 
1 The verbal base (inflectional base) of an ergatively inflected verb can take 
predicative inflectional suffixes to express the patient (logical object); to this in- 
flected base are joined the ergative suffixes expressing the actor. Thus in Turoyo 
*ortsle (< gris + -le) means ‘he pulled him’, literally, ‘pulled is he by him’. By 
exchanging the inflectional base gris- (sg. 3m.) with grifo- (sg. 3f.) we get grigole 
‘he pulled her’. In some of the eastern dialects of NENA we find a paradigm fully 
inflected for the patient, e.g. Christian Urmi: 


grisli ‘he pulled him’ 

grisitli ‘he pulled you (m.)’ 

griginni ‘he pulled me (m.)’ (< grisin + -li) 
grisali ‘he pulled her’ 

grigatli ‘he pulled you (f.)’ 

grisdnni ‘he pulled me (f.)’ (< grisdn + -li) 
griséli ‘he pulled them’ 

grisétunli ‘he pulled you (pl. c.)’ 

grisaxli ‘he pulled us’ 


In Turoyo and the westernmost dialects of NENA ergative verb forms can only be 
inflected for a 3rd person patient. Thus Turoyo has grisle ‘he pulled him’, grigole 
‘he pulled her’ and grisile ‘he pulled them’, but not * grigitle ‘he pulled you’ etc. 

2 In Turoyo and some of the westernmost NENA dialects pronominal objects in 
ergatively inflected verb forms can be expressed by suffixing the / set of pronom- 
inal suffixes to the inflected verb form. However, since these suffixes are morpho- 
logically identical with the ergative inflectional suffixes, this implies that two 
identical sets of suffixes can follow one another in two subsequent morphological 
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slots. The inflectional suffix always comes before the object suffix, thus, e.g., 
Turoyo hzéliliix (hze-li-liix) ‘I saw you (m.)’ vs. hzéliixli (hze-lix-li) ‘you (m.) 
saw me’. 

In Turoyo and the westernmost NENA dialects the two morphological devices 

described under (1) and (2) above combine in the following way: a 3rd person di- 
rect pronominal object is expressed by the predicatively inflected verbal base 
whereas a 2nd or 1st person direct pronominal object is expressed by the / suffixes, 
thus, e.g., Turoyo grigéli ‘I pulled her’ but griSlildx (not *grifdtli) ‘I pulled you 
(f.)’. Consequently, a 3rd person object suffix of the / set always implies an indi- 
rect (dative) object (Azélile ‘I saw/found for him’) whereas a 2nd or Ist person 
suffix of the / set can imply both a direct or an indirect object (Azélilix ‘I saw you 
(m.)’ or ‘I found for you (m.)’). 
3 A number of NENA dialects do not allow the / set of object suffixes with er- 
gatively inflected verb forms at all. Instead they join the / suffixes to the corre- 
sponding forms of the general present which are then transposed into the preterite 
by prefixing a special past marker gdm, kim (< qdm), e.g. 


Turoyo vs. Christian Aradhin 
hzéle xzéle ‘he saw’ 
(ixazéliix ‘he sees you (m.)’) 
hzéleltix gamxazélix ‘he saw you (m.)’ 
Turoyo vs. Manges 
Sgila 5qilla ‘she took’ 
(kSdqlali ‘she takes me’) 
Sgilali kimSdqlali ‘she took me’ 


In such dialects, as in Turoyo, a 3rd person direct pronominal object is expressed 
by the predicatively inflected verbal base, the gdm/kim construction being used 
with 2nd or 1st person pronominal objects. 


Copula and Possessive Expressions 


Copula 


Free and enclitic copula All ENA languages possess an inflected copula which 
is used with non-verbal predicates. It harks back to the independent personal pro- 
nouns, partly supplemented with the particle *7@ which was already used as a cop- 
ula in Middle Aramaic. In most ENA languages the copula has developed two sets 
of forms, one enclitic and one free. 

Note that the free copula can follow or, more frequently, precede the predicate, 
whereas the bound copula is enclitical. Being a clitic and not a suffix — it has no 
influence on word stress, compare Turoyo hdrke ‘here’, hdrke-no ‘I am here’ (clit- 
ic) vs. #dze ‘he sees’, hozéno ‘I (m.) see’ (suffix). 

In most NENA dialects the initial i- of the enclitic copula coalesces with final 


Table 16.22 


Sg. 


Pi. 


Sg. 


Pl. 


Sg. 
Sg. 


Pl. 


Sg. 


Pl. 


Sg. 


Pl. 


Sg. 
Sg. 
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Enclitic copula (allomorphs after a consonant) 
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Turoyo Hertevin Txuma Chr, Urmi = Kerend Neo- 
Mandaic 
1m. -no -ina -iwin -ivin ~yéna -na(n) 
f. -no -ina -iwan -ivin -yan(4) -na(n) 
lc. -na -éhnah -iwax -ivax -yéx(in) —-nin 
2m. -hit -ihat -iwid -ivit -yet -yat 
f. -hat -ihat -iwad -ivat -yat -yat 
2c. -hatu -éhton -ietin -itiin -yétun ? 
3m. -yo -ile -ile -ili -ye -ye 
f. -yo -ila -ila -ila -ya -ta~ -ti 
3c. -ne -ini -ilin~-ina = -ina -yen(i) -non 
Table 16.23 Free copula 
Turoyo Hertevin Txuma Chr. Urmi Neo-Mandaic 
im. kitno holén iwin ivin éxte 
f. kitno holan iwan ivan éxte 
Ic. kitna honah iwax ivax éxtan 
2m. kithit holét iwi ivit éxtax 
f, kithat holat WE) ivat Extéx 
2c. kithatu honiton igin itiin m. éxtoxon 
f. éxtexén 
3m. kityo hole ile ili éxti 
f. kityo hola ila ila éxta 
3c. kitne honi ilin ~ ina ina éxtu 


Pi. 





-a of the predicate to yield -e-. In this case it is not possible to place a hyphen ex- 
actly at the morpheme boundary. A few examples of the enclitic copula in Turoyo 
and Hertevin: 


Turoyo 


tdwwo-hit 


tdwto-hdt 


tdwwe-hatu 


Hertevin 
taweheét 
totehat 
tdwéhton 


‘you (sg. m.) are good’ 
‘you (sg. f.) are good’ 
‘you (pl. c.) are good’ 


The copula in negative sentences is always a free form. Examples in a few ENA 
languages are shown in Table 16.24. 
There is also a past copula (free and enclitic forms) and a negative past copula 
(only free forms), e.g. Turoyo Safiro-wa ~ kitwa Safiro, Hertevin Sdpiréwa ‘he 
was beautiful’, Turoyo /dtwa Safiro, Hertevin ldwewa Sdpira ‘he was not beauti- 
ful’. 
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Table 16.24 Negative copula 








Turoyo Hertevin Txuma Kerend Neo-Mandaic 
Sg. Im. [4tno laweén lewin lgyna léxte 
f. latno lawan lewan layan(a) léxte 
Pl. tc. latna lawah lewadx layx(in) léxtan 
Sg. 2m. 1athit lawét lewid layt 1léxtéx 
f. lathat lawat lewa@ layat léxtéx 

Pl. 2c. lathatu lawéhtén leéiin laytun m. léxtox6n 

f. léxtexén 

Sg. 3m. latyo lawe lele lay 1éxti 
Sg. f. latyo lawa lela laya léxta 
PI. 3c. latne lawe leliin~lena — 1ayn(i) léxtu 


Presentative Not all ENA languages have a presentative which means ‘here he 
is’ or ‘here is’, e.g. Turoyo kalé ~ kaléyo ‘here he is’, kald kiirfo ‘here is a snake’. 
Possessive Expressions 


‘To have’ The widespread words for ‘there is’ and ‘there is not’, Turoyo kit and © 
layt, Christian Urmi it and /it, Kerend hit and lit, are combined with the preposi- 
tion J- + pronominal suffixes to express the notions of ‘to have’ and ‘to have not’. 


Table 16.25 To have 











Turoyo Hertevin Chr, Urmi Kerend Neo-Mandaic 

Sg. le. kitli tli itliy hiti éhle 
Pl. 1c. kitlan etlan itlan hitan(i) éhlan 
Sg. 2m. _—ikitliix tlh itliix hitox Ehlax 
f. kitlax etlah itlax hitax ehléx 

Pl. 2c. kitxu étlehon itloxtin hitaxun m. éhlox6n 

f. éhlexén 
Sg. 3m. kitle étle itli hite éhli 
Sg. f. kitla tla | itla hita ehla 
Pl. 3c. kitte étle~ étlehén _—_itltin hitu ehlu 





‘To contain, to be able’ A similar construction with the preposition b- express- 
es the notions of ‘to contain; to be able to’ and their negatives: Turoyo kibe/ldybe, 
Hertevin édbe/lédbe etc, These constructions do not occur in the eastern part of 
the area. 


Order of Elements 
The preferred word order is SVO. 
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Table 16.26 To have not 








Turoyo Hertevin Chr. Urmi = Kerend Neo-Mandaic 
Sg. le. Lath létli litliy liti lghle 
Pl. 1c. latlan létlan litlan litan(i) lehlain 
Sg. 2m. 1athiix 1étloh lithix litox \éhlax 
f. 1atlax létlah litlax litix 1éhléx 
Pl. 2c. latxu letlehdn litloxtin litixun m. léhloxon 
f. léhlexén 
Sg. 3m. _— tle létle tii lite \ghli 
Sg. f. latla lela litla lita lehla 
Pl. 3c. latte létle ~ létlehén —_‘Litliin litu léehlu 
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17 The Modern South 
Arabian Languages 


Marie-Claude Simeone-Senelle 


In the south of the Arabian Peninsula, in the Republic of Yemen and in the Sul- 
tanate of Oman, live some 200,000 Arabs whose maternal language is not Arabic 
but one of the so-called Modern South Arabian Languages (MSAL), This desig- 
nation is very inconvenient because of the consequent ambiguity, but a more ap- 
propriate solution has not been found so far. Although there exists a very close 
relationship with other languages of the same Western South Semitic group, the 
MSAL are different enough from Arabic to make intercomprehension impossible 
between speakers of any of the MSAL and Arabic speakers. The MSAL also ex- 
hibit many common features with the Semitic languages of Ethiopia; their rela- 
tionships with Epigraphic South Arabian (Sahaydic Languages, according to 
Beeston) remain a point of discussion. 

There are six MSAL: Mehri (M), Harsiisi (H), Bathari (B), Hobyot (Hb.), Jibbali 
(Jib.), also known as Ehhkili, ebkli, Shawri, Sxawri, Shert, Sheri, qardwi (cf. 
Johnstone 1981: xi), Sogotri (S.). (See p. 420 for other abbreviations used in this 
chapter. ) 

Mehri is the most widespread language, spoken by the Mahra tribes (about 
100,000 speakers) and some Beyt Kathir, in the mountains of Dhofar in Oman, 
and in the Yemen, in the far eastern governorate, on the coast, between the border 
of Oman and the eastern bank of Wadi Masilah, and not in the Mukalla area, con- 
trary to Johnstone’s statement (1975: 94); in the north-west of the Yemen, Mehri 
is spoken as far as Thamud, on the border of the Rub‘ al-Khali. 

The Yemenite Mehri speakers distinguish two groups among the Mehri dialects; 
they call the variety of Mehri spoken west of Ras Fartak [mehriyat], and [mehriyot] 
the Mehri of the Shargiya, the eastern area (including the Mehri of Dhofar). 
Johnstone (1975; 94) quotes mahrayyat as the name of the language in Dhofar. 

The Mahra inhabitants of the desert steppe of the Yemen, as well as in the 
mountains of Dhofar in Oman, are semi-nomads who breed camels, cows and 
goats. Some bedouin in the Yemen are owners of four-wheel-drive cars which en- 
able them to trade with other countries of the peninsula, providing supplies for nu- 
merous shops in the coastal towns and villages of the Mahra. In the area of Qishn, 
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bedouin cultivate palm trees. 

Harsiisi [horsiyot] is spoken by the Hardsis and the ‘Ifar, in the area of Jiddat 
al-Harasis (north-east of Dhofar). The number of speakers was put at no more 
than 600 by Johnstone (1977: x), but this reckoning was made during the period 
when many Har4sis had left their region to go and work in oil wells. Since then, 
many of them have returned. 

Bathari is the language of the Batahira who live on the southern coast of Oman, 
in the Jazir area, between Hasik and Ras Sharbithat, Their number is put at about 
300 (Morris 1983: 130); they are “pastoral cave-dwellers and fishermen” 
(Johnstone 1975: 94). 

Harsiisi and Bathari are very closely related to Mehri; as for Hobyat [howbyét], 
the very recent development of the research on this language (at least, Hobydt 
spoken in the Yemen, discovered in 1985) relates it to the Mehri group, even 
though regular contacts with Jibbali speakers have an effect upon this speech. The 
HobySt speakers, less than one hundred in number, claim to belong to the Mahra 
tribe. They breed camels, cows and goats in the mountains, on the border between 
Oman and the Yemen (in the area of Jadib and Hawf, and Haberut seems to be the 
northern boundary of their area). They spend the rainy season with their cattle in 
caves, up in the mountains, and then go down to their settlements of round houses 
covered with branches. 

The Jibbali language [gablét]/[sherét] received many names in the scientific lit- 
erature, the most common of which being Shauri, Ehkili, Qarawi, Sheri. Johnstone 
(1981: xi—xii) chose [Jibbali] during fieldwork as the name that the speakers do 
not consider pejorative. It is spoken in Oman “by a number of communities of dif- 
ferent social status and tribal origin, numbering together about 5,000” (Johnstone 
1975: 94). Jibbali speakers live in the mountains of Dhofar where they are 
semi-nomads, rearing camels and cows, and collecting frankincense; in the coastal 
villages of this area (Raysit, Salala, Mirbat, Sidh) they carry on various jobs. The 
Batahira, who breed cattle in the mountains of Wadi Ezdah, east of the road to 
Thamrit, speak Jibbali (Morris 1983: 143, n.1); the inhabitants of the Kiria Miria 
Islands are fishermen who speak a specific variety of the Jibbali language. 

Like the Jibbali speakers, the Soqotris have no particular word for their lan- 
guage; it is named Sogotri [skAtri]. It is spoken in the Yemen, on the island of So- 
qotra and the neighbouring islets of ‘Abd-al-Kiri and Samha. The inhabitants of 
Sogotra are put at 50,000, those of ‘Abd-al-Kiri at about 250 (Naumkin 1988: 
342, 359) and at ten or a dozen in Samha. On the coasts the inhabitants are fish- 
ermen and cultivate date palms; in the mountains cave dwellers. Bedouin rear 
camels, cows and goats; in hamlets people cultivate millet, and in the eastern area, 
they collect the gum of the dragon’s blood tree. The inhabitants of ‘Abd-al-Kiri 
and Samha live on fishing. 


Dialectology and Sociolinguistic Situation 
Mehri, Jibbali and Soqotri have a very rich dialectology for which sociological 
and geographical parameters are relevant. 
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In the Mehri language, there is a very clear distinction between the variety spo- 
ken in Dhofar and in the far east of the Yemen and the western variety. Within one 
and the same dialectal area there are, in addition, differences between bedouin 
varieties and city or village dwellers’ varieties. The dialect of Qishn, the former 
capital of the Mahra is very prestigious in the Yemen. 

In Jibbali, Johnstone (1981: xii) makes a distinction between the central, east- 
ern and western dialects. 

Regarding Sogotri, it is possible to distinguish four groups between the sur- 
veyed dialects: the dialects of the northern coastal villages (including the main 
one, Hadibo), those of the southern coast, the varieties spoken by the bedouin in 
the Hagher Mountains (in the center of the island), and the dialects of the area of 
Qalansiyah (far west). The dialect of ‘Abd-al-Kiri is apart, whereas that of Samha 
belongs to the western dialects of Soqotra (Naumkin 1988: 343, 344), 

The languages spoken in Dhofar have a particular status because they are in 
contact with both Arabic (as the other MSAL) and the other MSAL of the region. 
Native speakers use their mother tongue for private purposes, in the family circle 
and with other speakers of the same language; many a speaker uses several MSAL, 
when these languages are closely related. 

Intercomprehension between Soqotri or Jibbali speakers and speakers of any oth- 
er MSAL is impossible. When in contact with each other, they resort to Arabic, as 
with Arabic speakers, Both in Oman and in the Yemen, Arabic is the language used 
for official intercourse (administration, schools, the army). As for cultural activi- 
ties, the texts collected since 1898 in Mehri, Jibbali, Sogotri and Bathari prove that 
these languages possess a rich oral literature consisting mainly of tales and poetry. 
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Map 5 _ The Modern South Arabian languages 
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The consonantal system of the MSAL is the closest, among the modern Semitic 
languages, to the reconstructed system of Proto-Semitic. They are the only ones 
with three alveolar fricatives. In addition, the MSAL also have a phoneme §. 

Another typical feature of the MSAL is the post-glottalized realization, as in the 
Ethiopian languages, of the emphatic consonants of the Semitic; it is of great in- 
terest because it questions the hypothesis of a Cushitic influence on the Semitic 
languages of Ethiopia in this matter. 

The central dialect of Jibbali (cJ) has a phoneme /$/ (labialized 5) contrasting 
with /S§/: JL ebrits ‘your (sg. f.) daughter’, ebrits ‘his daughter’, where the eastern 
dialect only has /S/. 

Only Sogotri does not have interdentals. The merging of the interdentals with 
the dentals in some city dialects in western Mahra is a sociolinguistic phenomenon 
and does not lead one to infer that the consonantal system of Yemenite Mehri 
lacks interdentals. 

In Sogotri, the merging of the velar fricatives /x/ and /y/ with the pharyngeals 
fh/ and /‘/ is particular to some dialects only, those studied before 1985; in other 
dialects the velar fricatives do occur, even in native words: SQa x3mah (SQb 
himeh) ‘five’; SQa ydy& (SHo ‘éy) ‘man’. 

To Semitic */§/ (~ /s/ in Arabic and Ethiopian) corresponds /8/ or /h/ in the 
MSAL. In Jibbali /8/ frequently corresponds to Mehri /h/, to Soqotri /h/ or 8/: JL 
0° (b > @), ML hoba, SQb yhéba‘ ‘seven (m.)’; JL -hum, MQn -ham, SQa -han/ 
-§an (3rd person plural masculine pronoun suffix). 


The Laterals § and § 

These fricatives have an apico-alveolar articulation: the tongue tip is on the alve- 
olar ridge and the lateral fricative sound is produced by the air flowing out of the 
passage opened by lowering the mid section of the tongue and retracting the cor- 
ner of the mouth, generally at the right side, The glottalized § is often voiced (see 
below), This lateral articulation of d, the Arabic reflex of §, was described in the 
eighth century by Sibawayhi. 


The Ejective Consonants 

The prevailing articulation of the ‘emphatic’ consonants is not, as in Arabic, a ve- 
larization, but a post-glottalization. For greater convenience, these consonants are 
written with a subscript dot, but the articulation is indeed ejective: [@”], [t’], [s’], 
[8° ]/(8’], [8], [k’]. The degree of this glottalization varies, depending on the posi- 
tion of the consonant in the word and on the dialects concerned: for instance, in 
some Sogotri dialects, the glottalization is weaker, and in the Mehri dialect of 
Qishn, the constriction of the glottis is not complete and provokes a laryngealiza- 
tion or creaky voice; under such conditions, some emphatics become voiced (for 
instance @ is often pronounced as [8]). Johnstone (1975: 98) has shown that, in the 
languages of Dhofar, glottalized consonants are to be grouped with the voiced 
consonants from a morphological point of view: for instance, words with initial 
voiced or glottalized consonant take the prefix a-/e-, which is the definite article 
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in the nominal system and a morpheme of derivation in the verbal system, this 
morpheme being zero in front of voiceless consonants, 

In the Mehri of Qishn, laryngealization may spread to the direct vicinity of the 
consonant or even to the entire word (Lonnet and Simeone-Senelle 1983: 191- 
193). 


The Glottalized Palato-alveolar § 

This phoneme § ([§] in central Jibbali) occurs in all the MSAL. There are few oc- 
currences of it and the phoneme never appears in the same words in the six MSAL: 
MOQn hagba’, ML Saba’, HHt hifabd?, B (ML) haghd, HL hagba’, J (ML) °esba*, 
but JL ?isba‘, HHf ?isabd*, SQb ’asba‘ ‘finger’. 

§ may be connected with some rules of phonetic evolution. This phonologized 
variant often comes from the palatalization of /k/: J (ML) Suyét, JL Suyét, ML 
kdymat ‘judgment day’; SHr sédhar, ML kadar ‘pot’; J (ML) maghayrér, JL 
maghérér, ML makhayrir ‘shin bone’. It may be a very particular evolution of /s/ 
or /§/: ML Safdét, HL Safdayt ‘frog’ (see Arabic dufda‘a), but in a few occurrences, 
no explanation can be provided: 


SQa 34‘ fa‘ ‘to take a little sip’, Angeh ‘(name of) shellfish’ 

MQn §anjon ‘snail (col.)’ 

MQn 34ffi, ML Saffay, HHt sife?, B (ML) Saffdyh ‘elbow’ 

MDt basin, Hf bix“in ‘Tristram’s grackle’ (here, § may be a variant of ¥ 
before “) 

JL §urtim ‘to sulk’ 


The Pharyngeal © 

© has a particular status in Harsiisi and in some dialects of Mehri where it occurs 
very rarely (e.g., out of 403 words with a /‘/ in the root, [‘} occurs only in 
forty-four words, mainly borrowed words from Arabic), Generally, the pharyn- 
geal is replaced by the laryngeal °, or is only but a virtual phoneme influencing the 
length and the timbre of the vowel in contact, sometimes inducing a diphthong. In 
Mehri, this phenomenon seems to be less common in the dialects of the Yemen 
(except those of the area of Qishn) than in the Mehri of Dhofar: 


(<fr): MDt, MJb “dfar, MQnB ofr, ML dfer; HL ?dfar; Hb. “ifar, B (ML) 
‘dfar, JL “3far; S (ML) ‘afar ‘red’ 


Often, where ‘ occurs, its status is unstable, The same speaker for the same 
word may or may not pronounce it: MDt sd‘Oayt or §d@ayt ‘three’, and its occur- 
rence is not predictable: MDt, Hb. fam (sg.), fa°mta (pl.) ‘foot, leg’; ML réi 
‘herder’ and ré ‘to herd’. 


The Laryngeal ° 
In Mehri, Hobyot, Harsisi, the initial and non-etymological # and h may be the 
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development of the laryngeal ?: MQn, ML habér, HL habyar ‘female camels’; 
MQn, ML hdyb, Hb. héb, ‘father’. In a word such as MQn haréh, ML haroh, HL 
harth, (B (ML) érih) ‘head’, h seems to be the trace of a lost article (absent in 
Mehri of the Yemen, Harsiisi, Hobyot but not in Mehri of Oman). 


The So-called “Parasite h” in Sogotri 

A typical feature of Sogotri, the occurrence of this non-etymological and 
non-morphological # (in nouns and very rarely in verbs) is related to the particular 
evolution of the long vowels and to the rules of stress in Soqotri: stress falls on the 
penultimate or antepenultimate syllable. The vowel (formerly long) of the syl- 
lable might be preserved by this # (more rarely by 7): SQb saldihen/salélihon 
‘small valley, small stream’; SHo lib*han ‘white’. 

A particular articulation of the consonants, with the vocal cords apart at one 
end, occurs in Sogotri, and this phenomenon ({"]), called murmur or breathy 
voice, may affect the neighbouring vowels and therefore contribute to the occur- 
rence of the parasite # (Lonnet and Simeone-Senelle 1997). 


Patatalization 

The palatalization is common to all the MSAL (cf. the Semitic root (kbd) ~ (8bd) 

in MSAL) and a palatalized consonant may be phonologized (cf. /8/). 
Palatalized /g/, /k/ and /k/ occur in all the MSAL, but to different degrees: /g/ > 

voiced pre-palatal [2], [2”] in Sogotri, [Z] (labialized 7) in JL, voiced palato- 

alveolar [%] in Mehri and Hobyot: 


SQb [y4Z-oh], SAK [°42’ah] ‘woman’ 


JL {yazét], HHt [yossit] ‘big girl’ 
MOQn [yabsen] ‘boy’ 


In some Sogotri dialects, /k/> [c], /k/ > [¢], when in contact with /i/: SQa ikétab 
‘he writes’, di-kd‘r ‘of the house’ and SQb icétab, d'ca‘r. 


The Retroflex Clusters 
In the Mehri and the Hobyot of the Yemen, /r/ plus a following denti-/lateral-al- 
veolar consonant have both a retroflex articulation: 


MQn [kirg], HHt [kér§] ‘belly’ 

MMf [katneat] ‘womb’ 

MQn keSeér-l-Sigdrtan [kesét|gifarton] ‘the barks of trees’ 
MJb har§ém > (harzSm] ‘tops of the feet’ 


The Consonants /m/ and /b/ 

In Jibbali, these two etymological consonants never occur in intervocalic position; 
this non-occurrence affects the length and timbre of the vowel; the long vowels 
and the nasalized ones are the phonetic results of this phenomenon: JL erhim, 
erhit/erhét ‘beautiful’; yor//yyer/yybira ‘to meet’. 
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In Mehri, in the paradigm of a few verbs, /b/ does not occur in intervocalic po- 
sition: MQn faldm ‘they requested’ (taldb ‘he requested’); MQn $Stlyagt (Sbt) ‘he 
took/he takes’. 


The Processing of /l/ 
In Jibbali, and in some Sogotri dialects, /I/ has a fricative variant 7: JL [giz4l} (ML 
gil3l) ‘cooked/boiled (food)’; SQa [$4Z0‘] (SHo §di°) ‘rib’. 

In Eastern Mehri and sometimes in Harsiisi, /l/ > w: HL [howkat] (MQn halkat, 
ML hewkat) ‘circle’, with an analogical plural [hewék] (ML helék). 

In a stressed syllable / is reduced to zero and the length and timbre of the vowel 
change: ML sémak ‘I was safe’ (/sSlmak/). 


Pausal Forms 

In pausal forms, some final voiced consonants are often devoiced and realized as 
ejectives in Mehri of the Yemen. In some dialects of Soqotri, only final /‘/ is con- 
cerned: 


MJb daméy > [doméx’ ] ‘brain’ 
MQn gid > [Bit’] ‘good’ 
SQb f3da‘ > [tadah’] ‘back’ 


The Vowels 


Not all the vowels occur in all the MSAL, Systems vary according to each lan- 
guage, The quantity and timbre of the vowels are linked to stress rules and the con- 
sonantic environment (i.e. the occurrence or not of the glottalized, pharyngeals, 
velars), 

Among the MSAL, Jibbali and Sogotri are noticeable on account of the richness 
of the vocalic timbres, Diphthongs ay, aw frequently occur in Mehri, Harsfisi and 
Hobydt, but rarely in Sogotri and almost never in Jibbali. 

In Mehri the vowel system has two or three (according to the dialects) short 
vowels /a/, /a/, (/e/), six long vowels /i/, /é/, /é/, /4/, /0/, /U/. As Johnstone noted 
(1975: 103), it is difficult to distinguish phonetically 6 from & (even the same 
speaker may in the same sentence use dmariit or dmarat ‘she said’ ), and 7 from é, 
even if rare minimal pairs do occur such as ML kabkib ‘star’ # kabkéb ‘entry’ and 
ktob ‘book’ # ktib ‘he wrote’. 

In Jibbali and Sogotri, the range of vowels is: i, e, €, a, a, 2, 0, u (Johnstone 
1981: xv), In these two MSAL, in which the range of vowels is larger, the contrast 
between long and short vowels is not always phonological. In Jibbali, the long 
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vowels result from the integration of the definite article (¢-/a-) or from the pro- 
cessing of b/w or of y: 


JL ?erni, def. ?érni ‘hare’ 
? ab, def. ?3b ‘door’ 

Sagéb (§-gwb) ‘to answer’ 
Osaf (wsf) ‘to describe’ 
kél (kbl) ‘to accept’ 

liin (Ibn) ‘white (m.)’ 

gér (gyr) ‘to oppress’ 


In Jibbali, nasal vowels are combinative variants resulting from the influence of 
m in intervocalic position: JL (xmr) xér ‘wine’, oxdr ‘to make drunk’, a@xtir ‘to 
drink wine’; yl (Im‘) ‘it shines’, 

In the Mehri of the Yemen, in Hobyot and in Soqofri, vowels in contact with 
nasal consonants are frequently nasalized: MQn [amiigay] ‘I chew’; HHf [tim"] 
‘you (pl. m.)’; SQaB [yas] (SQa yans), SNd [as] (SQb ‘ans) ‘elbow’. 


Other Phenomena 


Syllabic Structure and Stress 
The most common syllabic structures are CV(C) or CV:. In initial position, we 
find (C)CV(C) or (C)CV:;, and in final position: CV(C(C)) or CV:(C). 

In Jibbali, triconsonantal groups occur: JL Sottf ‘(meat) to become dry’, S§féf 
‘to be able to be dried’, ikkbéb ‘he stoops’, 

The stress in Mehri, Hobydot, Bathari, Harsiisi is on the last long syllable or on 
the first syllable if there are only short syllables in the stress unit, 

Jibbali is particular in the sense that a word or a stress unit can have several 
stressed syllables: JL mingér5t (ML mankarét) ‘middle finger’. When a word has 
only one stress, it is on the same syllable as the Mehri word: JL migandit (ML 
makandét) ‘thumb’. 

In Soqotri, the general trend is to have the stress toward the beginning of the 
word, This phenomenon has led to the dividing of the vowel, having lost stress and 
length, by the emergence of a so-called parasite h: SQa kdtmeham (ML katmim, 
JL katmim) ‘butter’; SQa ?irhez (MQnB hayréz, ML yaréz, JL °ir3z) ‘rice’. 


Gemination 

Gemination occurs in all the MSAL to various degrees according to the language, 
very rare in Sogotri. It never has a morphological value (as in Arabic, for in- 
stance). Its origin may be lexical with roots C2 = C3, or C3 = C4, or C4 = CS: 


MDt dakk ‘he sprung up’, Sxawallot ‘she stayed’ 
ML katabbiit ‘doll’ 

HHf mfgalldt ‘type of house’ 

JL esahhas ‘he cured him’ (ashdh ‘he cured’) 
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The origin may also be phonetic or morpho-phonetic, due to the assimilation of 
some radical consonants in contact with ¢ (derivational morpheme): 


MDt hadéur (h-t-&r) ‘to take care’ 
MQn ’dssad (?-t-sd) ‘to be anxious’ 
ML kd§¥al (k-t-Sl) ‘to be broken’ 
HL hdttam (h-t-mm) ‘to be sad’ 

JL miittas (m-t-ss) ‘to be bitten’ 


In Jibbali gemination occurs in the derived verbal themes (by vocalic prefix and 
vocalic modification): in the perfect, essdkar ‘to squint’ (kr), and/or in the imper- 
fect: yasSdkaran, iffh3s ‘he boils’ (efhés, causative of fhes). 

The process of gemination in the MSAL is related to the syllabic structure. In 
the morphological variation of verbs and nouns, gemination does not affect the 
same consonant; a shifting of gemination may occur, and according to the forms 
of the paradigms, gemination affects either a consonant of the root or the deriva- 
tional morpheme: MQnB féttak (f-t-kk) ‘he got rid of’ and sg. 3f. ftakkét, kassdwr 
(k-t-sr) ‘he shortened’, and sg. 3f. kasarriit; ISdhha$ (8-hSS) ‘he tracks (subj.)’; HL 
kattabét <ktbb) (pl. katabdb) ‘doll’; JL dekk//y3ddak (subj.) ‘to bump (against)’; 
mixxal, active participle of ax/él ‘( water) to penetrate’, 


Morphology 


Personal Pronouns 


Table 17.1 Independent pronouns 











MY (ML) HHf HL JL SQa, SQb 
Sg. lc. hoh (=) hoh hoh hé hoh(hon), ho? 
2m. hét (=) het hét het het 
f. hét (=) hit hét hit hit 
3m. _—iheh (=) heh hah Se yeh, heh 
f. seh (=) seh seh SE se" 
Du. Ic. ti (ak4y) ti ati ti kié 
2c. ti (otay) ti ati ti im 
3c, hi (hay) hi hi Si he*i, hi 
Pl. le. nha(anha) nha onha nha, nhan han(hon) 
am. tém(atém) tum[tim™] otdm tum tan 
f, tén(otén) _ten [ten”] otén ten tan 
3m. hém (=) hum [him"] hom sum yhan 
f. sén (=) sen [sen"] sén sen san 
Independent Pronouns 


The dual pronouns bear the marker of the nominal dual -i. In the Mehri language 
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of Qishn and the surrounding area, there are no dual pronouns (pronominal and 
verbal duals are obsolete). 

Independent pronouns generally stand for the subject of the sentence. It can be 
apposed to a noun with a suffix pronoun: MQn beyt-i-hoh ‘it is my house’. With 
the connecting particle 6-/d-, it is used to express possession: MQn sakkér-k d-hét 
‘it is your sugar, (sugar) for you’. HHf /héta d-hi ‘their (du.) cows’, SQb di-han 


ye 


ka‘r ‘our house’, It can follow some prepositions: JL la-hés 5é ‘like him’. 


Suffix Pronouns 

In ML, AL, JL, the suffix pronouns can only be added to a definite noun (with an 
article): ML a-yardy-ah ‘his speech’ (MQn yaréyah), HL a-mké-kam ‘their place’, 
JL értinés ‘his goats’ (indef. form ’ertin). 

In Mehri, Hobyot, and Harsiisi, the suffix pronoun is different after a noun and 
after a verb or a preposition. It also varies according to the number of the noun. In 
JL, pronouns only vary according to the number of the noun but have the same 
form after a singular noun, a verb or a preposition. In Soqotri, there is only one set 
of suffix pronouns, The 3m. has a A or § base. 

When added to a verb or a noun, the suffix pronoun entails modifications of the 
basic pattern of the word, vocalic timbre and quantity, syllabic structure and 
stress: 


MQn yagénét > yagéndts ‘her girl’, yagéniitan > yagéndtse ‘her girls’; sabiit > 
sabtdys ‘he beat her’, isiibat > isabt3s ‘he beats her’ 

HHf yow3ta > ywotihum ‘their brothers’ 

ML naxrir > anxrdyri ‘my nose’ 

HL bagod > bagaddyn ‘he chased us’ 


4 £2 


JL rés > éresésan ‘their heads’, k5r5§ > kir§3s ‘he thumped him’ 


At the sg. 1, after some prepositions, the suffix pronoun is -ni: MQn hini, ML 
hayni, HL hdni, JL hini ‘for me’. In AL, -ni is used with numerous prepositions: 
téni (ML tey, JL t2), bdni (ML bi, JL bf), am-bényéni wa bényitk ‘between me and 
you’; and with most verbs: ank‘ani ‘he came to me’, bagaddni ‘he chased me’, but 
taxomi ‘you want me’. After many transitive verbs, the dependent pronoun is suf- 
fixed to the accusative marker t-: MQn Sink tés ‘I saw her’. 

Some prepositions in Mehri, HHf, HZ and JL are followed by the same affixed 
pronouns as the plural nouns: MQn nxdliham, HHf, JL lxinithum ‘under them’. 

In MDt, the suffix pronouns, after some prepositions, such as éar ‘on’, man 
‘from’, are identical to those used with the singular nouns: geyrak ‘on you’ (but 
bitk ‘to you’), mank ‘from you’, and deyrki, manki (du. 2) (but biki). 

In Soqotri personal suffixes are very rarely suffixed directly to nouns or verbs 
(cf. Possession in Sogotri, p. 419). 

After a verb, the pronoun is usually suffixed to the accusative marker f- or a 
prep. SQa, SQb Sinak teh ‘I saw him’, SQa bida ‘ayhan ‘he lied to them’. 
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Interrogative Pronouns 


mon (M, H), min (Hb.), man (B), mun (Jib.), mon (S.) ‘who?’ 

mun man (Jib.) ‘which of?’ ; 

hésan (M), inth (Hb.), hine (B), hasan, hdgan (H), ?iné (Jib.), nem (S.) 
‘what’?’ 


Nouns 

Substantives have two genders (masculine and feminine), and three numbers (sin- 
gular, dual and plural). Johnstone (1975: 112) claims that the dual is obsolete in 
the MSAL, except in Sogotri; yet, it seems that nominal dual is still alive in Mehri 
in the Yemen and Hobyét. 


Singular Nouns 
_ The main patterns are: 'CVC(V)C, 'CV:C(V)C, C(VY'CVC, C(V)ICV:C, in Jib- 
bali 'CV'CVC, and for the quadriliterals CVCCV:C, or 'CVCCVC in Sogotri: 


ML dabh, HHf debh ‘honey’, HL dab§ ‘date-syrup’, JL debs ‘honey’; SQb ‘ans 
‘elbow’ 

ML gdhar, MQnB §éhar, HL §ahr ‘back’; MQnB, HHf, SQa sxaf, ML Sax6f, HL 
Sx6f, IL nisub ‘milk’; ML yalét, JL yélét ‘mistake’ (with a diphthongization 
in HL: yalawf) 

MQnB, ML katmim, HL katmdym, JL katmim, SQa kdtmeham ‘fresh butter’ 


The feminine marker is the ending -(V)t in Mehri, Hobyét, Bathari, Harsiisi, 
Jibbali, and -A in Sogotri (but -t occurs at the dual and plural). The vowel preced- 
ing the morpheme is /o/, /u/, /i/, /o/ (long or short, according to the phonological 
system of the language): 


JL ngost ‘pollution’ 

MQn yagenot, ML yaganot, JL yebgst, SML ‘awginoh ‘girl’ 
HHf yogit ‘big girl’ 

MQn, ML résit, HL raSét ‘snake’ 

SQb ydsah (du. yaséti) ‘woman’ 

MOQn harmét, JL harmét ‘woman’ 

JL sadfét ‘chance’ 

MQn kanamit, ML kanamiit, BM kanamét, JL sintt ‘louse’ 


In Soqotri there exists also a feminine form marked by a vocalic opposition: 
SQa fahrar (m.), téhrer (f.) ‘wild goat’, stbaeb (m.), Sibib (f.) ‘old’. 

In Mehri, Bathari, Harsiisi and Jibbali, some feminine nouns (borrowings from 
Arabic) have an -h ending: 


MQn makinah ‘motor’, BM hesmeh (but B (ML) hagmét) ‘honor’, HL kdmah 
‘measure’, ML @dwrah, JL 6d6rah‘revolution’. 
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Dual 

The dual marker for nouns is the suffix -i. In Mehri, Hobyot, Harstsi and Jibbali 
nouns are usually followed by the numeral 2. The speakers do not consider this -i 
as a nominal suffix, but as a numeral prefix; in MQn /harméti-trit/ ‘two women’ 
is pronounced [harmét-itrit]. In Sogotri, the numeral is usually omitted: SQb 
ferhdsi d-bérki ‘(the two) articulations of (the two) knees’. In Mehri, Hobyét, 
Harsiisi and Jibbali some duals function as plurals (cf. Johnstone 1975: 113). 


Plural 
As in all the languages of the South Semitic group, the MSAL have internal and 
external plurals. A few plurals are suppletive plurals. 

In all languages, one singular noun may have several plural forms: ML (sg. 
Saffay) Safof, Joféwwat, Sofiitan ‘elbows’; HHf (sg. Segerét) Sigdrta, Sagér ‘paths 
in a mountain’, 


Internal Plurals 
Johnstone (1975: 113) compares some of these plural patterns with Ethiopic 
rather than with Arabic. 

The singular pattern is modified but does not have an affix. The most common 
patterns are ((sg.)/pl.): 
+ CCV:C (plural of many feminine singulars) 


ML (naktat)/nakat, JL (nakt5t)/nkot ‘dots’ 
HHf (nabdt)/nbéb, JL (nibb3t)/nbéb ‘bees’ 


* CCV:CC, CCVCC (in Jibbali CC’'CVbCC), for quadriliterals (the long vowel 
may sometimes be diphthongized, or stressed (in Jibbali only where w > b): 


MQnB (mkatar)/mkdwtar ‘caravans’ 
ML, HL (manxal, manxal)/manoxal 
JL (mangséf iminéb Saf ‘mattresses’ 


A very common internal plural for quadriliterals is based on a vocalic opposi- 
tion in the last syllable: i/e, or a (S.), (sg.) > 0, a/u (pl.). 


MQn, ML (hanid)/handd, JL (nid)/nud ‘waterskins’ 

MQn, ML, HL (nxarir)/ nxarér, JL (naxrér)/naxrdr, SQb (ndhrar )/ndhrur 
‘noses’ 

HHf (ikéybin)fikéybiin ‘scorpions’ 


Some plural patterns correspond to Arabic plural of plural: 


ML (xaf)/xafawf ‘hoofs’ (Jib. 2xf3f); HL (matan)/matswwan ‘flesh of backs’ 
(cf. pl. ML matiin, JL motin), 
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External Plurals 
The singular pattern may or may not be modified, and the plural is marked by a 
suffixed and/or a prefixed morpheme. 


Suffixes -'Vt and -(V)ta(n). Many feminine nouns, and some masculine nouns 


have this pattern: 


* 


ML (tamrit)/tamdrtan ‘ear lobes’ 

MQn (hangalit)/hangdltan ‘jellyfish (p.)’ 
HHf (h3ram)/hayr3mte ‘roads’ 

SQa (réy‘eh)/re‘thétan ‘female herders’ 


Suffix -t, -A/-¢ in Sogotri: 


MQnB (gammél)/gammolat ‘camel drivers’ 
HHf (kagar)/kag5rt ‘leopards’ 

HL (yardb)/yédrabat ‘sacks’ 

SQa (sdhrah)/sdhrat ‘sisters-in-law’ 


Suffix -in and -ihon (in Sogotri): 


MQn (dandb)/danbin ‘tails’ 

ML (kards)/karsdyn HHf (kerds)/kersin ‘mosquitoes’ 
JL (giftin)/ gafanin ‘tulchans’ 

SQb (‘éyg)/‘agéhan ‘men’ 

SHr (ko‘éd ku‘ én ‘camel-calves’ 


Plurals with an m- prefix, and those with ?-, with or without a suffix -#/-h (S.) 


masculine, and -tan feminine (cf. CA broken plurals m-CaéCiC, >CC4C, 
? CCiCat): 


ML (nidéx)/manddax ‘smokes’ 

JL (kalbét)/mkdlbat ‘turnings (on a path)’ 

HHt (bir)/habyar ‘wells’ 

HL (sléb)/haslab ‘weapons’, (gawf)/hagwaft ‘chests’ 
MQn (bdb)/hdbwébat ‘doors’ 

ML (hirit)/ahydrtan ‘female donkeys’ 

JL (§5b)fesbét ‘monitor lizards’ 

SQa (kddaher)P akdarah ‘pots’ 


In JL (cf. also Johnstone 1975: 113), some plurals with -i come from the dual. 


They are used (and felt) as plural: 


JL thoti ‘cows’, yagéndti ‘girls’, hérndti ‘mountains (dim.)’ 
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Adjectives 

Like nouns, adjectives have two genders, but the plural of many adjectives is often 
of common gender. Except in Sogotri where there is a dual for adjectives, adjec- 
tives in the other MSAL have only two numbers. 

Usually, feminine is marked by a -t/-h ending added to the masculine form, but, 
in Sogotri, it may also be marked by a vocalic opposition: SQa gé‘alhal, géalhél 
‘round’, xabx5b, xabxéb ‘clumsy’. It is very scarce in Mehri: MJahn duwol, diwdl 
‘worm out (pl.)’. 

In all the MSAL, there are feminine adjectives without a feminine marker: MQn 
hanob, ML nob, BM nawb, JL um ‘big’; it is often the case for adjectives concern- 
ing only females: SQa géhlal ‘pregnant’, ibsi ‘gravid’. 

Many adjectival patterns are common with nouns. The C(V)Ci/iC (or 
CVCéyC) pattern is, like in Arabic, more common with adjectives than with 
nouns: MQn, HL dawil, ML dawdyl ‘old’; MQn saxif, ML saxdyf, JL sxif ‘idiot’; 
SQa ka‘dnhen ‘curved’, 

Although in Mehri and Harsiisi, only the passive participle functions as an ad- 
jective, there are some adjective patterns Ca/6C aC (cf. Arabic CaCiC): ML, HL 
-dgaz, JL “Sgaz ‘lazy’. 

In Jibbali, the participle with -an (f. -dnt) suffix also has an adjectival (and 
sometimes adverbial) function: JL Sadran, Sadrint ‘stiff’, rdgfiin ‘timid’ (and 
‘shivery’); there are also some examples in HHf. 

Some examples of adjectives, sg. m., f./(du. m., f.)/pl. m., f. (or common): 


HHf rekék, rekékat//rikdk, rikdkte ‘thin’; farhun, farhanti/farhanin, farhaninta 
‘happy’; ‘dfar, ‘aferst//“dfar 

ML °éfar, >Gforotl? afer 

B (ML) ‘afar, ‘afarét/!“afar 

HL ?dfar, ?dfaratl? afar 

JL ‘Sfar, ‘afir5t/|‘afiréta 

SQa ‘éfar, ‘férohl éfri, ‘éfarotil éfirthin, “eferétan 

SJms gives a common pl. ‘dfirétan, ‘red’. 


In Jibbali, Harsiisi and mainly in Soqotri, the phrase: 6-/di- + impf./pf., often 
has an adjectival function (cf. Relative Clauses, p. 417): HL 6-isdéd ‘(it is) suffi- 
cient’; JL da-miz5t ‘full (f.)’; SQa di-skar, di-ékérgphidi-Sakar¢, di-Sakdrtp/di-Skar 
‘kind.’ 


Deictics 
In all the MSAL (except Sogotri for demonstratives ), there are deictic forms with 
an -m or -n ending (cf. adverbs). 


Deictics Referring to Time 


‘now’: M saromah, Hb. ndsan2, B ndsarah, H ndsah, nosarah, Jib. na‘sdnu, 
ndsanu, 8. nd‘a 
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Table 17,3 Deictics referring to persons and things (demonstratives) 








Near, ‘this’ (m., f./pl.) Far, ‘that’ (m., f./pl.) 
MY dém, dimsh/lyom dék(9m), dik(om)/lyék(am) 
ML 86msh, dimoh/aly6mah 84kmah, 5ékmoh/alya4kmoh 
ek, 5ayk/alyék 
Hb. den, din/lon (HHf lénoh) &5hun, Sihun/l5h(un) 
B $4nomoh, San, din/ilin 
H 8a, 51; 85n, Sénah/15" 5ek, Sik/lak or 
d4nomoh, S4nomoh/lélomoh (ISnomoh)  dSakamah, Skomoh/”4Slamoh 
Jib. Sénu, Sinu/izénu ddhun, Sihun/iZohin (nearby) 
S4kun, dtikun/iz5k (further away) 
S. do”, de" & do8/dihi/lénha dak, dos diki/ 
dédha, didha/Slhat dédbok, didbok/Slbok§ 


Notes: t In some Sogotri dialects ha and not ha. dédha = da-d-hiha {this-which/who-here). One also 
seldom finds didbo". § didbok = da-d-bok {this-which/who-there). 


Table 17.4 Deictics referring to space 








Near, ‘here’ Far, ‘there’ 
M boh, bim, bim, bawmoh haldk, halékomah 
Hb. boh, béma, biiwa holoh, hol5k, haldkemea 
H bimoh halok, hal6kamah 
Jib. bo, bun, bfun lh6n, 15kun 
S. ha/ha, bo® bok 








Note: In Sogotri ha/ha and bo" are used in compounds: tha/lha, Ibo" ‘here’; diboh Pid-boh/ ‘to here’; 
as boh in MQn: het /boh ‘bring here!’ 


‘today’: M yemoh, yamd, Hb. ax5r, B hér, H yamoh, Jib. Shor, Sher, S. her 

‘tomorrow’: M géhmah, géhamah, Hb. géma, B géhamah, H géhamah, Jib. 
karérah, S. keriri, kerérah 

‘yesterday’: M yemsi, yamSé, Hb. ‘mi, Jib. >amsin, S. >amsin 


Anteriority and posteriority may be expressed with prepositions: ‘before-’ (M 
fana-, Jib. fané-, S. féne-, fon-) or ‘after’ (M bad, Jib., S. ba‘d) plus temporal ad- 
verbs: M fanams, Jib. fanémSin ‘before yesterday’; M bdd géhmah ‘after tomor- 


row . 


Numerals 

The numerals in the MSAL have phonological, morphological and syntactical 
characteristics that distinguish them from Arabic and are of great interest for 
Semitic comparatism (cf. Johnstone 1983: 225). 


Cardinals 
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Table 17.5 Cardinal numbers 


10 





MSr (ML) HH (m//f.) HL (m./f.) JL (mff.) SQb (SQa) 
(m/f) 

tt/tit tad/tot tad/tit tod/téy” 

(tat/tayt) (tod/tah) 

tat/téyt 

troh/trit Gord/Oerdt 6roh/érat troh/trih 

(89rd, Groh/orayt, Oret) (trgh/treh) 

Gro, @roh/6orit 

Shalét/syatit Saldys/Saf(e)ayt  sholée/sooét §éleh/Sé‘toh 

(Shalie/saedyt) (Sileh/SSytoh) 

$hal6e/shagéyt 

harba/arbot -Srba/rabot -6rbasPorbast = Srbe‘/Pirba‘ 

(4rba/arbot) (étbé‘arbA‘ah) 

>4rba‘/ arb‘ awt 

x4ymoah/xmoh xéymoah/xammoh —-xi8/x65 himeh/héymah 

(xéymoah/xommih) (x5mah/x3moy") 

xdmoh/xommoéh 

hett/yittit hattoh/yatét $ét/Stat yha‘t/hitoh 

(hat/yatit) (yS‘t/yétah) 

het/htet 

hoba/yibéyt hoba/habayt 80‘ /Sab*St yhoba‘/hib‘a 

(hoba/yabayt) (yébo‘/yéba‘ah) 

hdba/hebi‘at 

tm3ni/tomanét BomGbni/Osmenét 66ni/bindt témoni/témoneh 

(emoini/eamonyét) (taméni/temdnah) 

geméni/beménit 

se’ /séyt sé/sWVdyt, so‘ayt so*/sa‘ét se‘/sé‘eh 

(s&/sat) (sa‘/sé‘oh) 

so‘/sa‘et 

Séar/asorit “S$or/“asoret “S$or/*asirét “4Sor/‘eséreh 

(“dSor/‘ asarit) (‘asar/‘esireh) 

“SSar/‘ aSorit 


The numbers | and 2 are adjectives, and 2 follows the noun in the dual. For 3-10, 
masculine numerals count feminine nouns, and feminine numerals masculine 
nouns. They are usually followed by nouns in the plural form, and above 13 the 
noun is either plural or singular. After 12, 22, 32, etc., the noun may be in the dual: 
SQa ‘estreh w" - troh Shéri (10 and-2 month (du.)) ‘twelve months’, 


In all MSAL, numerals used after 10 are usually Arabic borrowings. But some 


old bedouin speakers still use the MSAL’s number system above 10, especially 
for counting livestock. This system is as follows: 
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Number and noun agree in gender from 11 to 19, From 11 onwards the structure 
of numbers is: tens + “and” + units. 


ML 11 ?dSarit w- tat (HHE ‘aSarit w-tat) (+ m.), °dsar w-tdyt (+ f.) 
12 ?aSarit w-Oréh (HH ‘aSarit w-Oroh), ?6Sar w-Ordyt 
13 °aSerit wa-Sa0dyt (HH ‘aSarit w-sha@éyt), >dSar wa-shalié 


The tens, when not borrowed from Arabic, are made by suffixation of -ah, -oh, 
-ph. 


20 ML ‘dSarah, SQa ‘asr@h, but MQn asrin, and JL ‘ésari 
30 JL Saléh, SQa Selah, but ML Sala@dyn 


In Soqotri, from 30 onwards in some dialects and 40 in others, the multiples of 
10 are constructed as follows: units + 10 (pl.): 


30 SL séle “eSdrhen (three tens) 

SQaB 40 “drba‘ “aSdran 

50 xéyma ‘asaran 

60 ya‘t <asaran 

70 ydba‘ “aSdran 

80 témene ‘asaran 

90 se° “asaran 

100 MQn miyét; ML amyit; HHf miyut, JL mit; SQa mit 
1,000 MQn elf, ML 7 éf; JL ? af; SQb 7alf 


To count livestock, bedouin use specific items: 


ML tahob ‘herd of about 100 camels’; JL t345b ‘herd of 15 camels (and up- 
wards)’; SQaB méhbar ‘100 head of cattle’; treh mehbéri ‘200’. 


In Mehri, Hoby6t, Jibbali and partially in Harsiisi (Johnstone 1975: 115-116), 
specific numerals are used for counting days above two. The noun ‘day’ (f.) is in 
the singular form: 


ML ‘-HHf JL 

3 days séla0 yum Shelt yom Séla@ Em 
4 riba — riba‘ — ris — 

5 xdymah - xam — xis - 

6 Sidat — hett — Set — 

7 Siba — §éba‘ — Sis — 

8 Oiman — déman — Oin - 

9 tisa — tésa‘ — tas® ~ 

10 ?dyS$ar — “éS$ar ~ “dSar — 
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Ordinals 

The ordinals in ML and HL are formed on the pattern of the nomen agentis. Some 
ordinals are based on the ancient root of number; in SL, the ordinals, beyond 
néSher ‘first’, are formed by the numeral preceded by di-: di-h(y)dbeh (which (is) 
seven) ‘seventh’. In JL, the data are not complete (cf. Johnstone 1975: 116), 


Table 17.6 Ordinal numbers 








ML (m./f.) HL (m/f) JL (m./f.) 
1st hawil/hawolit hawil/hawalét -énfi/ énfét 
2nd moséyar/masoyoret mosdyar/masayorét m&s/8ayor/ (yyr) ‘other’ 
3rd §6106/Sawéit S€las/Selsat 
4th roba’/rabayt réba?/rébat 
5th xOmas/xomhét xamah/xamhat xis/ 
6th Sddas/Sadeet hétt/héttat 
7th sdba‘/sabayt héba’/héba’t 
8th @dmoan/Gsmanét d&men/demnot 
9th tésa’ /tasdyt tésa’/tésa’t 

10th > AySor/ Soret > aSar/? agort 
Verbs 
Root and Derived Themes 


Like all Semitic languages, the MSAL have a verbal basic theme and derived 
themes. There is also a vocalic internal passive. 


The Basic Theme 

There are two different types of basic verbs, based on semantic and morphological 
criteria. The patterns of active verbs (Johnstone’s type A) are: CaCd/a@C, CaCsC, 
and that of middle verbs (state verbs, middle passive verbs, verbs whose subject 
is also the patient; Johnstone’s type B) are: CiCaC, CéCaC. All MSAL have, with 
some verbs of type A, an internal vocalic passive, whose patterns are: CaCé/7C, 
Ci/éCaC, Cili/CéC in MQn. This is a very dynamic passive formation in Sogotri. 


The Derived Themes 

As in all Semitic languages, the derived themes are characterized by internal vo- 
calic modification, infixation (t-), and prefixation (h-/’-, 5/5-, n-), but no derived 
theme is formed by gemination. 

A prefixed vowel may occur in the theme with internal modification. For each 
verb, the prefixed morpheme h-/?- cannot be found in all the forms of the 
conjugation, 

In some cases, type A and B verbs have a different pattern for the same derived 
theme. 
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Table 17.7. Verbal themes (6/a# in Mehri, é/fin JL and Sogqotri) 








Mehri AL c/e J S. 
Simple verb , | 
A CaCoC CaCoC CSCSC/CaC5C CaCoaC 
B CéeCaC CeCaC CéCaC CéCaC 
Passive CaCeC CaCeC CaCéC CéCoC 


Derived themes é , 
Intern. modif. (a)CoCaC (a)CeCaC (e)Cé6CaC/CSCaC  CS5CaC,CéECaC 
-t- infix (A)  Ca/atCoC CatCaC CdtCaC/CsCCaC Cat aC 
B aCtaCéC aCtaCoC aCteCéC 


Prefix h/?- (hayCC6C = (a)CCOC (e)e)CCEC 6CCaC 
Prefix §- (A)  8aCCoC saCCoC §/SaCCéC §6CCaC 
(B)  gaCeCaC eG §/SaCECaC SaCéCaC 
Prefix n- (a)nC€CaC— (a)nC (a)nCéCaC (a)nCéCaC 
Quadriconsonantal (9 nCaCC6C ta ncecceC (a)nCaCéCéC (2)nCéCCe 





* Theme with internal modification (and possibly vocalic preformant): 

In the Mehri of Mahra, the derived theme does not have a prefix, and in the 
Mehri of Dhofar, in Harsiisi and Jibbiili, it is often missing when C, is a voiceless 
consonant (ejective consonants are considered as voiced consonants). 

In all languages, the imperfect has an augmentative -(a)n (perf./imperf./subj. 
sg. 3m.): 


ML, MQn (a)CéCaC/yaCaCCan/ya/lCoCaC (+ variants) 

HL (a)CéCaC/yaCéCaCan/yaCeCaC 

JL (e/e)C3CaC/iC5CCan/yC5CaC (6 or 3) (+ variants) 

S. C5CaCfiCsCan/liC5CaC (and CéCaC/yaCéCaCan/ 
li-CéCaC) 


The classification of these verbs as ‘intensive-conative’ (Johnstone 1975, 
1981) does not seem to hold when one considers the semantic value of the verbs 
in all languages. When the form is derived from a simple verbal form, it is always 
transitive and the meaning is usually factitive or causative. When no correspond- 
ing simple form exists, the derived verb can be transitive or intransitive; some are 
denominative: 


MQnB rékablirdkbanilarékab = ML arékab = HL arékab = JL erokub ‘to put (a 
pot) on the fire’ (rékab (type B, trans.) ‘to ride’) 

MQnB witi/iwdtiyan = HL awéta = JL ori? ‘to bring down’ 

ML MQn sdlifisdlyan/lsoli = ML aséli = HL asal = JL eséli = SIMS sali ‘to 
pray’ 

JL egédat/gédalanlygédal ‘to tie, chain (a prisoner)’ 

SQa Adhi/ihébian = ML hobi ‘(baby) to crawl’ 

SIms zomil/yzémilan ‘to saddle’ 
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In Mehri, Jibbali, Soqotri some verbs have a different pattern: 


SQa gédahtigidhaniligdah ‘to come’, hisabfihé’sbanilihsdb ‘to count’, Si/tSin 
(sg. 2f.)/ t5éi (sg. 2f.) ‘to listen’ 
ML SéwarlyaSdwranlyaséwar ‘to consult’ 


In Jibbali, verbs with C, = A and x “have both the eCéCaC and eCCéC pattern” 
(Johnstone 1981; xxi). 

In all MSAL there are also some idiosyncratic verbs of both types (ibid.: xxv— 
Xxvi), 
* Theme with infix -t-: 

In all languages, except Soqotri, there are two derived forms with -t-: 


M,H (a, a)CatCaC/yaCtaCa(a )C/l/yaCn(é )CaC (type A verbs) 
(a, 2)CtaCa/6C/yaCtaCi( é )CanlyaCtaCa(6 )C (type B) 
Jib. C5tCaC/yaCtéC5C/yaCtéCaC (verbs type A) = Hb. 
aCtaCéC/yaCtaCiCan/yaCtaCsC (type B). But in Jibbali some verbs 
are irregular (cf, Johnstone 1981: xxiii-xxiv) 
S. C5tCaCfiCtsCaC 


Let us remember here that in Mehri, Harsiisi and Jibbili, -t- induces gemination 
and gemination shifts within the word. 

The suffix -n occurs in the imperfect of type B verbs. 

This form with infix -t- (in reference to Arabic) was classified as causative and 
reflexive, but the value is more often that of a middle verb, not a causative. The 
derived verbs do not always correspond to a simple theme: 


MQnh stalibfistaliban/Istaldb ‘to be armed, carry arms’ = ML astalitb 

ML kathdwl = HL aktahol = JL ekthél ‘to apply kohl’ 

B (ML) yamtézhan ‘he jokes’ 

HHf ihtdm an ‘he listens’ (héma‘ (type B) ‘he hears’) 

ML Sétam (= HHf Sat3m another pattern) = HL sotam = JL $5tém ‘to buy’ (sém 
‘to sell’) 

JL fitgar/yaftégsr/yaftégar ‘to burst; to be a great liar’ (figdr, type A, ‘to tell a 
lie’), aftégér ‘to be proved to be a liar’ (efgér, type B, ‘to prove someone a 
liar’) 

S (ML) dsta’ (swy) ‘to be ready’, SQa Sthédan ‘we got excited’ (SL Séhed 
‘fear’), k5tna ‘to eat’ (kdna ‘to feed’) 


Some of these derived verbs have a reciprocal value: 
Hb. antéwhom = ML antadwham = JL antsh (pl. 3m.) = S (ML) antého (du. 3m.) 


‘they fought each other’ 
SQa yista*b¢ ‘they bit each other (du. 3m.)’ (§5¢ab to bite’) 
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Theme with preformant h-/?: 


ML, MQn haCCa(6)C/yahaCCiai(6)C/ya/tIhaCCaC 

HL (a)CC6C/yaCCé6C/yahéCCaC 

JL (ele)Cy Cré( 1C3fiC CEI) C25Cg/yEC Coal, yéCyaCxCy 
S. 5CCaC/yaCéCoC(an)/15CCaC 


In Mehri (specially in the Mehri of the Yemen), the derivative morpheme h- is 


often missing at the suffix conjugation and indicative prefix conjugation but is al- 
ways present in the subjunctive. 


In Jibbali, the conjugation may induce the gemination of one of the radical con- 


sonants (C, or Cy) at some persons of the imperfect and perfect. 


In Soqotri, the imperfect may have the augmentative -v. 
The most common meaning of this derived form is causative, or factitive: 


MQn frék/yafrok/lahdfrak ‘to frighten’ (firak, type B, ‘to be afraid’) 

ML xliffyaxlofiyahdxlaf ‘to leave behind’ (xaylaf, type B, ‘to succeed’) 

HL akféd/yakfod/yahdkfad ‘to put down’ (kafdd ‘to descend’) = M 

JL eshék ‘to make someone grind fine’ (shak ‘to grind fine’), 
ebsél/ yés55l/yEbsal ‘to cook’ (bé¥al, type B, ‘to be cooked’) = ML hab- 
héllyahabhél/yahdbhal (bahél, passive) = HL abhol/yabhol/yahdbhal 
(bahél) = SIms ’dbhal, passive ibhal 


The value can also be middle, reflexive or middle passive: 
MQnB = ML hanSiir ‘to have had enough sleep’, ML haSrdwb = JL efréb ‘to be 
ill’ = HL agrdwb ‘(woman) to feel labour pains’ 


SQa ’esélamon ‘we greet each other’ (du. 1, impf. with suffix -n) 


Theme with preformant §- (§- in cJ): 
As with the -r- derived form, in all languages, there is a different pattern for type 


A and B verbs. 


M,H = saCCii/dC/l/yaSaCCiiloC/yasaCCdC (A) 
M ¥aCéCaC/yasaCCdCan/yasaCeéCaC (B) 
H §aCsCaC/yasaCCdCan/yasaCsCaC (B) 
Jib, §aCCéC/yasaCéCsC/yaséCCaC (A) 
SaCéCaC/yasCéCaCan/yasCCE/EC (B) 
S. §5CCaC/yaSECCaC/lesCECaC 
§aCadCaC/yasCéCaCan/lexCCEC (B) 


This form is considered as causative reflexive, but it also has other values, the 


most frequent being middle or passive. There are also some denominative verbs: 
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MQzB Sifkdéwt ‘she got married’ (fik ‘he gave in marriage’) = HL Safdwk 

HHf Sxdbarlikxabiirlyaxxdbar ‘to inquire’ = MQn Saxbor = ML = JL sxabér = 
S(ML) Shdbar 

ML Saxti ‘to be injured’= HL Saxto = eJ Saxte, c] Sxate 

SQa Satéylam/yistéylaman/lastdlam ‘to dinner at night’ (cf. Arabic (6lm) ‘dark- 
ness’ ) 

MOQnB Sansitk ‘to take a snuff’ (“nsikat ‘pinch of snuff’ ) 


¢ Theme with preformant -n: 
All the verbs are intransitive. It mainly concerns quadri-consonantal verbs. 
The patterns are MQn naCiCaC, JL anCéCaC and anCéCéC, S. nCaCiC for 
tri-consonantal verbs: 


MQn *mbéi/imbéin/lambéi ‘to bleat’ (MJahn b‘y ‘to bleat’) 

HL ankdyta ‘to be thirsty; to be cut’ (kdwta {kt‘) ‘to be tired, to cut’, keteyat 
‘thirst’ ) 

JL anhérak ‘to move’ (= ahtérék); SL nhddid ‘to thunder’ 


and for quadri-consonantal verbs ML, HL anCaCCéC; JL (a)nCaCCiC and 
({a)nCaC(é)CéC; S. anCaCaC. 
The meanings are middle, reflexive, reciprocal and sometimes intensive: 


ML anhatmiil ‘to be smashed’ (= eJ (ML) nhatmil) = HL anhatamol/ 
yanhatamél/yanhatmal (hatamal ‘to smash’) 

JL andayddy ‘to be tickled, to tickle each other’ (edayddy ‘to tickle’) 

SL enkarker ‘to be dusty’ (karkahar ‘dust’ ) 


In Jibbali, the form is used for verbs of color: JL ankérkim (kerkum ‘yellow 
dye’) ‘to become yellow’ = SL inkérkim; n‘ifirér ‘to become red’ (‘3far ‘red’). 


Conjugations 

There is one suffix conjugation (perfect value) and two, sometimes three, prefix 
conjugations (indicative (imperfect value) and subjunctive; Jibbali, the Mehri of 
Oman, and some verbs in Hobyot have a particular conditional form). 

The verb has three numbers: singular, plural and, except for the Mehri language 
of western Mahra, dual including the first person. In Jibbali, Mehri of Mahra, and 
in Hobydt, the dual is becoming obsolete. In Mahra, the young speakers of Mehri 
or Hobyat use plural more frequently than dual. 

The first two persons (sg., du.) and the 2nd pl. of the perfect have the suffix /k/. 

The vocalic pattern of the subjunctive differs from the imperfect and has a prefix 
{- (for sg. 1c. du, 1c, in all the MSAL, and for sg. 3m., pl. 3m. in some languages). 

Active verbs (type A), and middle verbs (type B) have a specific vocalic pat- 
tern in the basic theme. 

There exists a vocalic passive for the basic tieme of type A verbs and for some 
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derived themes. 

The imperfect of some derived verbs has an -v suffix. 

The future, in the MSAL (except in Sogotri), has a special form that varies ac- 
cording to the language, 


Table 17.8 Perfect suffixes 











M+Hb.+H Jibbali Sogotri 
Sg. Ic. -k -k -k 
2m. -k -k -k 
f. -§ -§ -§ 
3m. — — — 
f. -6t/it/ét -ot -oh 
Du. Ic. -ki -i -ki 
2c. -ki -8i -ki 
3m. -6/é -6 -0 
f. -t6/té -t6 -to 
Pl. ic. -on -on -on 
2m. -kom -kum -kon 
f. -kan -kon -kan 
3m. -om/V —_ -V 
f. a =: woe 


Notes: Dialectal variants in brackets, V = internal vowel change. 


Table 17.9 Imperfect affixes 








M + Hb. + H Jibbali Sogotri 
Sg. lc. a/e- a- 2- 
2m. t- t- t 
f. t-... V/i tiv t.4.V 
3m. ya/i- ya- i- 
f. t- t- t- 
Du. Ic. a... -0 a-... -0/-9 a... -0 
2c. t-...-0 t- ... -of-9 t...-0 
3m. y-/i- ... -0 ya- ... -a/-9 i- ... -0 
f. t-...-0 t-... -of-o t-...-0 
Pl. le. n- n- n- 
2m. t-... V-om t t...V 
f. t-... -on t-... -an t-... -on 
3m. y-fi- ... V-am y- i-...V 


f. t-... -on t-...-on t+... -an 
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Affixes of the -n suffix imperfect and conditional, for Mehri (Dhofar), and 
some verbs in Hoby6t, Jibbali: 


Singular Dual Plural 
Ic. ?-/l- .., -an fle... -ay-an—on- ... -an 
2m, f- ...-an t- ... -ay-an t-...-an 
f. t- ...-an t- ... -ay-an t-...-an 
3m. y- ... -an y- ... -@y-an y-... -an 
f. t-...-an t- ... -ay-an t-... -an 


Subjunctive and Conditional 
The subjunctive in all the MSAL (except for some derived verbs ) differs from the 
imperfect. The conjugation of the conditional is derived from the subjunctive; the 
whole paradigm has an n- suffix. 

In the subjunctive and conditional (except in Harsiisi), an /- prefix is added to 
all vocalic prefixes: sg. 1c. and du. Ic., and in some Mehri dialects of the Mahra 
and in Sogotri sg. 3m., du. 3m, and pl. 3m (/y/ is realized as a vocalic [i]). 


Non-occurrence of Prefixes 

In Jibbali and Soqotri, all the personal prefixes, or the t- prefix only, may be absent 
in the conjugation of some verbs: some derived verbs, simple quadriliteral verbs, 
simple hollow verbs and in the passive of simple and derived verbs. With these 
types of verbs, the prefix marker /- occurs in the whole paradigm of the subjunc- 
tive (and in the conditional, in Jibbali). 


Conjugations 


Table 17.10 Simple verb (type A): active voice, perfect 








MQn (ML) HHf HAL JL SQb 
“to put some- ‘tounder- ‘to write’ ‘to be able’ = ‘to under- 
thing straight’ stand’ stand’ 
Sg. le. t(o)k4zk yarébok katobak kSddrk “Srobk 
2m. 1(9)kdzk yarébak kotébak kdddrk “grobk 
f. r(a)kéz yarébas katobos kSdSr3/S “robs 
3m. r(a)kiiz yarob katob k5ddr “rab 
f. r(9)koziit yarabot katebot kSdSrSt “aréboh 
Du. lc. (rak4zki) yarobki katdb(a)ki = kdSr8/8i “arébki 
2c. (rak4zki) yarobki katdb(a)ki = kd r8/Si “orébki 
3m. (rakezi) yarébo kotabo k5d5r4 ‘arébo 
f. (rakazto) yaTébo katabto k5dSrt3 “grébato 
Pl. Ic. r(9)kiizon yarsbon katébon kdddren “ardbon 
2m. r(a)kzkom yarsbkum = katdbkam k5d5rkum ‘ardbkon 
f. 1(9)kdzken yarébkon ~—katGbkon k4dérkon “grdbken 
3m, rkiizam (rk4wz) = yardbum kat6bam kddér “$rub 


f. r(a)kiiz yarob katab k4ddr “grab 
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Table 17.11 Simple verb (type A): active voice, imperfect 





MHf HHf AL JL SQb 
‘to break’ ‘to understand’ ‘to strike’ ‘to be able’ = ‘to go down’ 
Sg. lc. edber eydSrab alébod ak4dor akdfed 
2m.  tabdbar ty3rab talobod tkddar takSfad 
f, tadibor tyérab talibod tkidar tokdfid 
3m. yaedbor yiysrab yalobed ykddor ikdfod 
f. taddber tySrab talobad tkdar takdfad 
Du. tc. edbars eyarbo albadd ak4ddr5 akéfodo 
2c. toebord tySrbo talbodd thadérd tokdfado 
3m. yaebord yiySrbo yalbadi yk5d5r5 ikAfado 
f. to@bord tySrbo tolbadd tkdddr3 tekafedo 
Pl. tc. noedber nydreb nalébod nak4dor nkdfad 
2m. taddbrom  tySrbum taldbadem _—ttekdor takSfad 
f, teeabron tySrbon talébodon tokidoron tokéfaden 
3m. yaeAbrom = yiyarbum yalobedam = yk dar ikéfod 
f. toddbron tyS5rbon talébadan tak5doron tekd5faden 





Simple verb (type A): Active voice Perfect See Table 17.10, p. 403. In all 
MSAL (with very few exceptions in MQn) sg. 3m. = pl. 3f. and in Jibbali sg. 3m. 
= pl. 3m. = pl. 3f. 

In Sogotri, at sg. 3f., the same verb may have -vh, and -vt: SQa helibgh or 
helibgt ‘it (sg. f.) is milked’. 

In Mehri and Harsiisi, the vowel of the suffix at sg. 3f. and du. 3 is é for passives 
and some derived measures. 


Imperfect See Table 17.11, The vowel change occurs for Sogotri at pl. 3m. In 
Mehri (Mahra and Dhofar), sg. 2f. may be t- ... V or f- ... V-i, depending on the 
type of verb, but many verbs have both conjugations. In HHf pl. 2,3m. are ta-, ya- 
...-um. In all MSAL, pl. 2f. = pl. 3f.; in Jibbali and Soqotri, pl. 2m. =sg. 2m =sg. 3f. 


Subjunctive See Table 17.12, p. 405. In JL (Johnstone 1981: xvii), the subjunc- 
tive dual differs from the imperfect dual (indicative), in Jibbali (Johnstone 1975: 
109) the indicative and subjunctive duals are identical. 


Imperative Except in Sogotri, the imperative form is identical to the subjunc- 
tive, without the prefix. In Mehri, sg. 2f. always has the suffix -i. 

In Sogotri, command is expressed by the indicative imperfect and the prohibi- 
tive by the subjunctive form after a negative particle. 


Conditional See Table 17.13, p. 405. The conditional does not occur in the Me- 
hri of Mahra or in Sogotri. In Mehri (Dhofar), Jibbiili, it occurs rarely and it is lim- 
ited to unreal hypothetical conditional sentences, the protasis of which is 
introduced by /u (ML), wili (HHf). In Harsiisi and Hobydt, it is limited, under the 
same conditions, to certain verbs. 

The prefixes are those of the indicative imperfect, the suffix is, in the whole 
paradigm, ~n. 


Table 17.12 Subjunctive 


Sg. lec. 


Du. Ic. 


Pl. lc. 


Sg. le. 


Pl. ic. 
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MQn (ML) HHf AL JL SQbH ‘to know’ 
lorkéz lyaréb albéd Ik5der lo‘ arab 
torkéz tyaréb talbéd tk45dor ta‘ drab 
torkéz (torkézi) — tyaréb talbéd tkidor to‘arib 
lorkéz (yorkéz) —-yiyaréb yalbéd ykddor lo‘ arab 
tarkéz tyaréb talbéd tkSdor to‘areb 
(arakzo) [?] albadd lokSdr5 lo‘rSbo 
(torakz6) [7] talbadd tokddrd ta‘rabo 
(yorakzo) [7] yalbads yakdsr5 —_—la‘rdbo 
(terakzo) [?] talbadé tokdard ta‘rdbo 
norkéz nyaréb nalbéd nokdér no‘areb 
tarkézam tyarébum talbddam tokdér to‘areb 
tarkézon tyarébon talbddan tokdéran _te“areban 
lorkézom yiyarébum =yalbddam ~—s yak dr lo‘arib 
tarkézon tySrbon talbdon tokdéran to“4reban 
Table 17.13 Conditional 
ML (type A) ML (type B) HHf Jibbali 
‘to put some- ‘to get broken’ ‘to be, become’ ‘to be able’ 
thing straight’ 
lorkézon lo@biran Ikinon lokdfron 
terkézon tedbiron tkinon takdiran 
tarkézan todbiron tkinen tokdiren 
yarkézon yoobiran ykiinan yakdiron 
terkézon tedbiran tkinen tokdiran 
lorkozdyon ladbardyen [7] nekdSrdn 
tarkezdyon todbardyon (?] tokdérén 
yorkezayon yadborayan [?] yokd5rsn 
tarkazayon tedbardyan [?] tokd4r4n 
narkeza4yon noebiron nkinon nekdéran 
terkézon tosbiran tkinan tokdéran 
torkézen teebiren tkiinen tokdéran 
yarkézan yadbiron ykinon yakddrén 
terkézon teébiren tkiinan nokdéron 





The pattern of the simple verbs of type A, is like the subjunctive. 


Simple verb (type B) 


Perfect See Table 17.14, p. 406. In Mehri sg. 3f. (type 


B) = sg. 3f. (type A). The conjugation of type B verbs in HHf (@ébar) and HL is 
the same as in Mehri. In JL, Johnstone gives /Sdar as a variant, in the entire para- 
digm of the verb. 
Imperfect See Table 17.15, p. 406. In Mehri (ML), at pl. the conjugation of in- 
dicative type B is the same as the pl. passive voice (cf. Examples of the passive, 


p. 407). 
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Table 17.14 


Simple verb (type B), perfect 





Sg. le. 


Pl. ic. 


Table 17.15 


Sg le. 


Pl. lec. 











MHf (ML) JL SQa 
‘to get broken’ ‘to shiver with fear’ ‘to get broken’ 
eébrek (ddbrak) fédork géSolk 
@Sbrek (63brak) fédark géSolk 
edbres (65bra8) féSarS/S géSal§ 
6ibor fédor géSal 
Gabrit (dabrit) fidirdt géSalgh 
edbraki féSar8/Si gé8alki 
6dbroki fé5ar8/8i géSalki 
@bard (Gabrd) fé8ér5 gésald 
(dabartd) féSért5 géSsaltg 
edbran fédoron géSolan 
6Sbrakom (-bar-) féSarkum géSalkon 
6dbrakon (-ber-) féSerkon géSolkon 
edbram fédor géSel 
eibar féder géSal 
Simple verb (type B), imperfect 
MHf (ML) JL (SJms) 
‘to remember’ 
e6bor (9-) afé5Sr adékor 
teebor tofé64r tdékor 
tabér ( Gobdyri) tfidir tdékir 
yaebor yfé8Sr ydékor 
toobor toféésr tdékor 
(28berd) nfadérd [?] 
(taebard) tfasérd {?] 
(yaebard) yfodérs [?] 
(tabard) tfadérs {?] 
nodbor nfédsr ndékor 
ta@birom (taébir) tféSér tdékor 
tadboren tféS4ran tdékoran 
yoeabiram (yaebir) yfédér ydékar 
tedbdron tféSdron tdékoron 
Subjunctive conjugation in Jibbali (JZ) 
Singular Dual Plural 
lofSdr nfadord nafédr 
tofSdr tfadars todfér 
tofdir tfaéard tefSdran 
yafddr yfodors yodfér 
tofSSr tfadard tefédran 
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Subjunctive See Table 17.16, p. 406. For type B, in Mehri, the subjunctive pat- 
tern is the same as the indicative with a /- prefix before some of the forms. 

In Sogqotri, it was not possible to elicit a full paradigm for the subjunctive forms 
of type B verbs. 


The Passive 
The vocalic passive form occurs in all MSAL, Itis particularly frequent in Sogotri, 
which makes an important use of the impersonal passive. 

The pattern of the passive of simple verbs is (pf./impf./subj.): 


MQn = CiCeC/fiCiCeC/I CiCeC 
ML = CaCéC/yaCCéC/yaCCoC 
JL (e)CCICIi/ECCSC/yaCC5C 
SQa — CiCe/aC/Ca#CaC/ICCSC 


Examples of the passive: 


active 1! passive 
MOn (ML) xalak 1 xiléklixilékl (xalitk :: xalék/yaxlok/ ~)‘to create’ 
labiid :: libéd (awbiid :: derived form) ‘to strike’ 
HHf gelod 11 giléd/yagalédlyagalod “to hit’ 
JL l3d 1 did (bd) ‘to strike’ 
sém 1 Sim (@m) ‘to sell’ 
ersk ersik ‘to bless’ 
SQa rahaslirShasllrGhag : Hhasirithas!lerh5$ ‘to wash, to cure’ 
Séda Sida ‘to divide’ 


This vocalic pattern is valid for the passive of the simple verb and for some de- 
rived themes: 


MQn hadkdwk (derived by h- pe : hdikek ‘to grind’ 
JL oxot exit (xbt) (derived by int. modif.} ‘to Toad’ 

effosx " efséx (derived by infixed -t-) ‘to undress, to untie’ 
SJms?dnka‘ 1 ?inka‘ (derived by pref.) ‘to make go, to bring’ 


Generally, in Jibbali and Soqotri, the personal prefixes do not occur in the pas- 
sive form, therefore the prefix /- occurs in the whole paradigm of the subjunctive: 
SQa subj. pl. 2f.: t8ema‘an :: la’md‘an (‘to make hear’, derived by prefixed §, 
{hm‘)). 


Verbal Tense and Modalities 

Particles, preverbs and auxiliary verbs or periphrastic constructions are used to ex- 
press tenses and modalities. The prefix conjugation has an imperfect value and the 
suffix conjugation a perfect one. 


Main Aspectual-Temporal Markers 
* 6-/d- (M, Hb., H), d-/ed-/id- (Jib.) 
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The prefix conjugation with this aspectual-temporal marker has a concomitant 
value. This marker does not occur before the t- prefix. 


MQn d-ahdrig Sis mehriyat ‘I am speaking Mehri to you’ 

ML hoh 6-aSdmalan tagaret ‘I am dealing with merchants’ 
HHf 6-i‘dmar ‘he is saying’ 
HL 5-asdwwar ‘1 am stopping’ 

JL d-igSlad ‘he is hitting’ (yg3lad ‘he (always) hits’) 


The suffix conjugation with this aspectualtemporal marker is a resultative per- 
fective. It is a means to express the state resulting from an accomplished process: 


MQn sarimah da-nfis ‘now, he is gone’ 
HL hoh &a-héndak ‘I am sleepy’ 
JL esafart ed-miz5t mth ‘the pan is full of water’ 


« beribar/ber 

In Mehri, Hobyét, Harsiisi ber is an invariable preverb. In Jibbali and Soqotri, 
bar is conjugated at the suffix conjugation. Its values and functioning are similar 
to CA gad. 

With the prefix conjugation, examples are scarce; bar means ‘now, already’, 
and it often expresses that something has happened, as opposed to circumstances 
or another state/fact: MQn bar isyiir léken ihérig ld ‘[baby] already walks but he 
doesn’t speak (yet)’. 

In JL, after ber, the impf. is always with d-: ber d-ikdtab ‘he is already writing’; 
nhan béran ed-nyéfal ‘ar Stylan ‘we’ve been neglecting our work’. 

With the suffix conjugation, ber insists on the completion of the process, with 
a resultative value: 


MQnB wat myéran bar ké$a, itéawyam teh ‘afterwards, when it is quite dried, 
they eat it’ 

HH hoh ber wtalimk ‘1 am prepared’ 

AL hddotya néef, bar rahésak tisan ‘my hands are clean, I’ve just washed them’ 

JL bérdt safhit ‘she is past childbearing’ 

SQb Sarit bar mile’ ‘the tape is full (it has just stopped)’ 


With the future, it expresses imminence: MQn bar him alté (u myéran xadm6- 
na) ‘I am about to eat (and afterwards I’ll work)’; /L ber ha-y5ktab ‘he is about 
to write’. 


Future 

Sogotri is the only language that does not have a special future conjugation (the 
prefix conjugation is used). In Mehri, Harsiisi, and Bathari the future is expressed 
by means of a verbo-nominal form, the active participle, that only has a predica- 
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tive function. It varies in gender and number. 

In the basic form, the participle has an -a suffix: CaCCdon-a, CaCiCt-a/ (CaC- 
Cén-i, CaCCdwt-i)/CaCéyC-a, CaCCiitan (sg. m., f./(du. m., f.)/pl. m., f.). The 
active participle stem of the derived forms differs from the subjunctive pattern 
only by the addition of an m- prefix, and occasionally of an -a suffix. Gender op- 
position is neutralized at the plural of derived forms in MQnB and in ML (but not 
in MQn) and the common plural is identical to the nominal feminine plural: 
MQnB makardwtan, future (pl. c.) of hakrawr ‘to go at midday’. 

In these languages, the periphrasis: “want” + a subjunctive verb also has a fu- 
ture value. 

In Hobyot, the future consists of méd- + suffix pronoun + verb. The suffix pro- 
noun refers to the subject; the verb is in the subjunctive (in some dialects, the par- 
ticle is invariable): HHf médis-tatik hmo ‘she will drink water’, HHt 
méd-yantaéwhom ‘they will fight one another’. 

In Jibbali, the subjunctive is preceded by the preverb ha-/h-: JL ha-ySé6m ‘he'll 
buy’, Ha-lydd ‘I'll go’, h-ihi ‘he will look for’. 


Adverbs, and Other Parts of Speech 


Adverbs 
Besides temporal deictics (cf. Deictics Referring to Time, p. 393), the common 
adverbs of time are: 


SObar (M) sébar (H) sdbar (Jib.) déhar (S.) ‘always’ 

? dbdan (M), bdan (Jib.) ‘never, ever’ (from Ar.) 

myoran (M), mydre (Hb.), maydra (B), myorhan (rare)/matalé (H), mysré 
(Jib.), mser (mon + sar/ser) (S.) ‘afterwards, later on’ 

yallila (M), al‘dyni/al©éni (Jib.) ‘tonight’ 

yasré (Jib.) ‘at night’ 


Some prepositions are used in constructions denoting time: k- in Mehri, Hob- 
yot, Harsiisi, Jibbali, and /- in Sogotri for periods of the day: k-sébah (M, Hb., H), 
k-hdssdfik-hdsaf (Jib.), la-sabh (S.) ‘in the morning’, and part of the year in MQn: 
k-xdref ‘in autumn’. 


Other Parts of Speech 


Prepositions 
The prepositions common to all MSAL are: 


b(a)- ‘in, with’, A(a)- ‘to, for’, J- ‘against, on’, k + N/s + suf. pro. ‘with’, man 
‘from’, #(a)- accusative marker for personal pronoun 

dar (M, H)/éér (Jib. )/far (MQn)/thar (S.) ‘on’ 

anxali (M, H)/nxin, lxin (Jib.)/nhat (S.) ‘under’ 
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sar (M, H)/ser (Jib. )/sar (S.) ‘behind’ 
fan, fanw- (M, B)ffén (Hb. )/fén (H)/féne e, fan-é- (Jib.), (di-)féna, féna (S.) 
‘before, in front of’ 


Some prepositions do not occur in all the MSAL: 


bddiba‘d (M, H) (cf. Arabic) and am-bdd/man-bad (M), man-éér (Jib.) ‘after’ 
bark/brek (M, Hb., B, H) ‘in, inside, at’ 

té/te/ta (M, H, Jib.) eté? (Hb.) ‘up to’ 

<an (Jib. ‘from, than’/‘a(7) (S.) ‘from, to’ 

ken (Jib.)/kan, ken (S.) ‘from’ 

?adP id/d (S.) ‘in, to’/(’e)d (Jib.) ‘to, up to’, ?ed ‘till’ (Jib.) 

yal (Jib. )/dial ad + ol) (S.) ‘towards’ 

wdé- (M, H) ‘towards’ 

“aki“amk (Jib.) ‘in, at’ (cf. “amk (M, Hb., H, S.) ‘middle’) 


In Mehri, Hobyot, Bathari, Harsiisi and Jibbali, /- ‘to, for’ is used in compound 
prepositions: 4-dl, h-al/h-an (M) ‘to, at, with’, Ané + N (ML), hné + suf. pro. 
(MQn) ‘at’, hel, helt- (H) ‘at’, her (Jib.) ‘to, up to, for’, Hes (Jib.) ‘up to’. 

Each language also has its own prepositions that do not occur in the others: 


H: wal ‘towards’, am-bun, mdtod ‘after’ 

Jib.: té1 + N/t31 + suf. pro, ‘at, with’, man- tél ‘from’, ‘émt ‘towards, to’, her ‘up 
to, to, for’ 

S.: ‘aff’ af ‘up to, until’ 


The same element can be either a preposition, a conjunction or an adverb: 
hes ‘up to’ and ‘then, when’ (Jib.) and his/histhes (M), his/has/as (H) ‘when, 
since; like’, hes ‘like’ (Hb.); her ‘up to, to, for’ and ‘if, when’ (Jib.). 


Conjunctions 
The main temporal conjunctions are: 


teh/te?/te/té/telta (M, Hb., H), ta-wat (MQn), ?e/e/a (Jib.) ‘until, till, then 
when’ 

mat /mayt/mit (ML, Hb., H, Jib., 8.), wat/wet (MQn), her (Jib.), hdkt e- ‘when’, 
hes (M, Hb., H, Jib.), tee/ta, “am (S.) ‘when, as’ 

lodjlat, sé© (S.) ‘when, while’ 

lolfi3l, ke, kardmma, kaném(m)o (S.) ‘when, if? 


The main causal conjunctions are: ?an/l-an (M), yann (H), l-in/l-hin (Jib.) ‘be- 
cause’. 

The main final conjunctions are: /-egiréh/l-agaré (M) (but /-egeré ‘because, 
for’ in Jibbali), Aér (Jib.), uken (‘and’+‘to be’) and ker (S.) ‘in order to, so that’, 
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Interrogative Particles 


hine (Hb.), hine, héni (Jib.) ‘why?’ 

kd, koh (ML), waké (ML, MQn), ko, wak5 (Hb.), koh (Jib.) and hibdh (ML), 
hibéh (MQn), habé (Hb.), habé (B), habé (H), ? fer ffl ffal (S.) ‘how? 
why?’ 

mayt (M), mit (Jib.), mih/mih (S.) ‘when?’ 

hé (ML), hé (MQn), h3 (Hb.), hdn(a) (B), honah (H), hun, hiitun (Jib.), 
honthotho’ o (S.) ‘where?’ 

walé (w + neg.) (M), flo, bé-fl5 (b ‘and’ + Jo neg.) (Jib.) ‘or else?’ 


Verbal Particles and Auxiliaries 
Besides ber, and d-/6-, other verbal particles and auxiliaries are used to express 
durativity, iterativity, imminence, etc.: 


dd-/?dd-/dd- + suf. pro. + perfect/imperfect, for the progressive (M, H) 

‘dd-/’ dd-/dd- + suf. pro. + °ar/?ar (restrictive particle) + man + suf. pro. + pf. 
‘to have just ...’ (M) 

hal/xal + subj. (S.), labéd (aux.) (H), ‘od/‘ad (aux., pf.) + indicative (Jib., S.) 
‘to keep on’ 

wika/wéka (aux.) + subj. (M, H), /a‘af/l5yaf (aux.) + impf. ‘to be used to’ 

*>azom (“zm) (aux.) + subj. ‘almost/very nearly’ in the past (M, H) 

sor (aux.) + d-/d- + imperf. (M) ‘to begin to’ 


Syntax 


Word Order 
In the sentence, the order may be: subordinate clause + main clause or vice versa. 
Topicalization and focusing are to be taken into account. 


Clause Level 
In nominal clauses, the order is subject + nominal predicate: 


SQa tahin nafa di-yagétan ‘(to) grind (is) the work of women’ 

MQn yimoéh rahmét ‘today it rains’ (today rain) 

BM kéllas eka‘ la batahrit we hémahuw bit bathar ‘all the earth (belonged) to 
the B. and their name (was) B.B.’ (all it (f.) earth to Bathari and name-them 
Bait Bithar), 


In verbal clauses, the order is VSO or SVO, but if the subject is an independent 
pronoun it is always placed before the verb. 
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Phrase Level 


Nominal Phrases 

The definite article when it exists (in the Mehri of Oman, Harsiisi, Jibbdli) is 
always prefixed to the definite item, noun or adjective whose first consonant is 
voiced or ejective/glottalized. 

In a nominal phrase with two nouns, the word order is always determinatum + 
determiner; the same with adjectives: N + Adj. 

In all languages, except Sogotri, the word order in possessive construction is: 
possessed + possessor (cf. Possession in Sogotri, p. 419). 

The construct state is only found in some frozen constructions and special 
words (kinship nouns, parts of the body, and the item ba‘! ‘owner, possessor, he 
of ...’). In the languages with a definite article, the two terms are usually definite, 
and if the determiner is a suffixed pronoun, the noun is definite, as opposed to Ar- 
abic syntax. 


MQn boli kdsan ‘they of (the inhabitants) Qishn’ 

HL lélt awkéb ‘the wedding night’ (night entry (def. )) 
JL &tab 3z ‘the teat of goat’ 

SQa bar kdka ‘nephew’ (son brother/sister) 


This construction very rarely occurs in Hobydt. 

Usually a particle binds the determinatum to the determiner. This particle is 
6-/d- after a singular noun, and /- (JL f#) after a plural noun, In Mehri, even with 
a plural noun the particle is often d-/d-. In Jibbali, 5- does not occur in a possessive 
phrase (the particle is é), In the languages with a definite article, both items of the 
phrase may be definite. 


MQn haditan !-niir ‘(the) maternal aunts of Nur’ 

Mb kis 5°-tomar ‘sack of dates’ 

HH Sindt 6a-kanyiin ‘the sleep of babies’ 

HL asnéwwat 6a-haydontan ‘jaw-joints’ (joints (def.) of ears) 

BM ndtuS le-halit ‘spots of rust’ 

JL mékék 5a-kit ‘half a sack of food’, eda‘béh if-§x3rta ‘curses of the old wom- 
en’, eth é-?émé; ‘the teat of its (f.) mother’ 

SAK k3trah d-der ‘a drop of blood’ 


Verbal Phrases 

The direct or indirect object follows the verb directly in verbal phrases. When the 
complement is pronominal, it is often (always in Soqotri) introduced by the accu- 
sative particle t-. Verbs with three valences have the pronominal complement pre- 
ceding the nominal complement: V + (t-) suf. pro. + N. When both complements 
are pronominal, the order is the following: V + (t)-pr. suf. (beneficiary) + t-pr. 
suf. obj. 
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MJb talém té-san hmo ‘they ask them (f.) for water’ 
ML taldwb-ah sath ‘they asked him for a truce’ 
HHf wuzum t-i te-h ‘he gave it to me’ 


Complex Sentences 

In asyndetic constructions, the complement clause follows the main clause. In hy- 
pothetical conditional sentences, the protasis mainly precedes the apodosis. With 
causal, final and temporal clauses, the clause order varies. 


Agreement Rules 

Generally, the subject governs person, gender and number agreement in the verb, 
Personal and deictic pronouns, attributive and predicative adjectives agree in gen- 
der and number (including dual in Sogotri), also in definiteness for attributives, 
with the nouns they determine, Except in Sogotri, a dual noun often governs a plu- 
ral agreement, With multiple subjects, agreement is always pl. m., even if one of 
the subjects is feminine. 

Animate collective nouns govern a singular or plural (m. or f.) agreement: ML 
habér kdllas ‘all the camels’ {the-camels all-her), habér alydkamah ‘those camels’; 
but the word for ‘cow’ in Jibbali and HHf is f. in sg. and m. in pl. as regards con- 
cord: HHf dénah 12 wuzim ti tis ‘this cow, he gave it (f.) to me’, and in pl. /énah 
theta, wuzim ti tohum. 


Negations 
The syntax of negation in all MSAL is different from that in Arabic. Each lan- 
guage has its own construction and in all of them (except in Jibbali) perfect and 
imperfect conjugations have the same negation as well as declarative, interroga- 
tive (with an indicative verb) and prohibitive (with an imperfect and subjunctive 
verb) sentences in five of the six languages, the Sogotri of Soqotra being the ex- 
ception. 

In the Mehri of Oman, and some eastern dialects of the Mehri of the Yemen, in 
Hobydt, in Jibbali, the negative particle has two elements (a)/ ... la’? o(1) ... 19? 
enveloping the negated term: 


ML ?al sabéb-i la’ ‘(it’s) not my fault’, al awdgabkam tasiram wa-tkalam 
amaladwtay watémah la? ‘it is not fitting for you to go and leave the dead like 
that’, al tahélaz bey la’ ‘don’t nag me!’ 

HHt !-¥in siyérét l@ ‘we haven't (with-us) cars’ 

JL axtér ol ksé mth hér y5fhas tthum 1 ‘the caravan did not find water to boil 
their meat’, embére Gréi 2 yté € yaSba* Io? ‘the shy boy does not eat till he is 


satisfied’, 9 tSérk d3hun 13? ‘don’t do that!’, al €ybagag lo? ‘don’t anger him!’ 


In Hobyat, negation in declarative sentences may have only the postposed ele- 
ment, the construction being similar to what it is in the Mehri of the Yemen, 
Bathari and Harsiisi. This variation can be observed within the use of individual 
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speakers: HHf (al) ixém ydnSoz séhi ld? ‘he doesn’t want to drink tea’. In prohib- 
itive sentences, in Hobyot, only the second element is present: HHf tezém la 
‘don’t give!’. 

In the Mehri of Oman, in prohibitive sentences the negation is often marked by 
the postposed item alone, and in JL, optionally in prohibitive sentences the first 
item occurs alone, in a reduced form: JL ‘9 téktdb ‘do not write!’ 

Sometimes, in ML, the first element occurs alone in interrogative sentences, and 
in Jibbali, in complement clauses after verbs of fearing, hoping etc. (Johnstone 
1981: 2). 

In the Mehri of the Yemen, Bath4ri, and Harsiisi, the negative particle is the 
morpheme /a’. Always postposed to the negated term, it is often placed at the end 
of a clause: 


MQn hét hes-t-i hoh Id? ‘you are not like me’ (you like-prep.-me I neg.), 
kadiiran ngaré $x5f da haybit da béli gédab ld ‘we couldn’t drink the milk 
of the camels of the inhabitants of Jadib’, MQn tgird kahwet ld? ‘don’t drink 
coffee!’ 

BM rahak Id ‘(it’s) not far’ 

HL akhél ayatér la? ‘I cannot speak’, tahémmah la’ ‘don’t bother about it!’ (= 
ML tahtémmah la’ ) 


In Sogotri, in declarative sentences, the particle of negation is o/ (realized 
sometimes [92]) always preposed to the negated term or phrase: SQb se a! héwrah 
‘she (is) not black’, a/ f¥ek ‘I didn’t lunch’; SQaB ol tan3dak kdlam diye ‘you do 
not say anything good’. 

In prohibitive sentences, the negative particle is ?a/‘a(n)/ha, according to the 
dialect, followed by the subjunctive: SHr ?a tate ‘don’t eat!’, SQb ‘a /4z°am ‘don’t 
sit down!’ (subj. without pers. pref.), SQa ha tigdehan ‘don’t come (pl.)!’. But, 
in the dialect of the islet of ‘Abd-al-Kiri, the particle is 9/ + subj.: of émteel! 
‘don’t speak!’ 


Interrogation 
Intonation alone is enough to express interrogation: MJb tahdrig mahriydt? ‘do 
you speak eastern Mehri?’ 

Some wh-words are always in head position: SQb ho’o d-mése kin? ‘where has 
it rained?’ (where of-rain it-was), inem d-haf de-ha w-ifol d-mey" Sem? ‘what is this 
place here, and what is its name?’ (and-how of-him name); others always in final 
position: MQn dmark hibdh ‘what is it that you said? what did you say?’, hémmas 
mon? ‘what is her name?’; HHf nka‘k men h3? ‘where do you come from?’ 

Among the latter, walé is always uttered after a pause: MQn thim hmo? walé?? 
‘do you want water, or not?’ 

Interro-negative sentences are syntactically similar to negative sentences or 
interrogative ones: MQn th3m kahwét ld°? ‘don’t you want coffee?’; S. a! gd‘ark? 
‘aren’t you ill?’ (= ‘how are you?’). 
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Coordination (Phrasal and Clausal) 

Coordination can be only mere juxtaposition, but most often the coordinating con- 
junction, is used: wa (w, #, uw) in Mehri, Hobydt, Bathari, Harstisi, Soqotri, and b 
in Jibbali. This particle is affixed to the second term of the coordination: JL hé 
b-hét ‘you and TI’; SQb b-‘amk d-hadibo" u-hdwlaf ‘between Hadiboh and 
Hawlef’. 

In narratives, w/b often indicates a new step in the relation of events. It means 
‘and thus, and suddenly’: MJb yaggén u-yath kdsam dgiz6n tittoban u-hem tayman 
‘a boy and his sister met women who were tanning and (thus) were thirsty’. w may 

also introduce a causative clause: SQaB 9] idinot w-ol §arat ‘she has not been 
found guilty because she did not do harm’. 

When w- coordinates two negative clauses (‘nor, or, neither ... nor’), it is im- 
mediately followed by the negative particle, even in the languages where this is at 
the end of the phrase: MQn gehmdna-ld skétra u-la kiiryamirya u-la abdalkiri ‘1 
shall neither go to Sogotra nor Kurya Murya or ‘Abd-al-Kiiri’ (compare with: 
MQn gehmdéna skétra-ld, kiiryamirya-la, dbdalkiuri-ld, with the same meaning). 


Conditionals 
The apodosis is introduced by a particle. 


Real Conditional 

The verb in the protasis is in the suffix conjugation (perfect) or in the prefix con- 

_ jugation (imperfect), the verb in the apodosis is in the indicative imperfect, future 

or subjunctive/imperative. 

* M (u-)li, lé ‘(even) if’: 

MOQn uli het kahdbk la? uzménas (fut.) ha érs ‘even if you don’t come, I’ll go 
to the wedding’ 

« M, Hb., H ?am, ham/ham, hom ‘if’: 

MQn ham Aerdgak, tkohk ld? ‘if I go out, you don’t come’ or ‘if Iam gone, you 
don’t come’ 

HH hom noka‘ gehme, médi-l<amer heh ‘if he goes tomorrow, I'll tell him’ 

HL am bérak Séllak téni ald’ ‘if you can’t give me a lift’ 

MJb han, MQn, Hb. ’en ‘if’: 

MJb han thim tSané imo’, thakasswm ‘if you want to see what it is, you spend 
the afternoon (at home)’ (43m occurs always in the imperfect as V, in an 
asyndetic construction) 

HJb tad ?en §éno xdsmah, ikarob hanéh la ‘if someone sees his enemy, he 
doesn’t go near to him’ 

Jib. her, hel ‘if, when’: 

JL hér siéréh ol zhét hini lo’, ha-l-amtéhek ‘if the car does not come to me, Pll 
get very annoyed’ 

Hb. had (ha + 8) (for this construction, cf. Jib. mitimid + d/é ‘when’ ): 

HH haé siyiir h3f, indka‘ ba-témar ‘if/when he goes to Hawf, he brings dates’ 


° 
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* S§. ta, lad/Zod + subj.: 
SQa te tigddh (subj.) han di-naziyon ?ok dkniyoh ‘if you go, we'll give you 
food’ (we who-give to-you (sg.) food) 
SQb Zod ligdah ‘if he goes’ 
° S. ke: 
SQaB ka riban hes wu ‘esa tsSkof ‘if we advise her, then maybe she’ll calm 
down’ 
¢ MQn alka (subj, sg. 3m. of wika‘ ‘to be, to happen’) + subj., and future in the 
apodosis: 
MQn alka héybi I-nkd ha-bdris, dmaléya hdfleh hanobat ‘if my father goes to 
Paris, we’ ll give a big party’ 


Unreal Conditional 
The verb in the apodosis is in the perfect or in a modal conjugation (subjunctive 
or conditional) and, for an unreal condition in the present, the verb in the protasis 
is in the perfect, 
* MQn alka (+ perfect in the protasis and the apodosis): 
MQn alké kahdab fané Silat yom ksdyni ba-béti ‘if he had come three days ago, 
he would have found me at home’ 
* ML, H li/lé, Hb. wili, The conditional or the subjunctive occur in the apodosis: 
ML tu Sinak ték, l-ayréban (cond.) ték ald’ ‘if had seen you, I wouldn’t have 
known you’ 
HHf wili naka‘ msin, hoh |-kinan (cond.) farhant ‘if he had come yesterday, I 
would have been happy’ 
» M ‘46a (rare), Jib. 5-kun ((rel. + ‘to be’ pf. sg. 3m.)): 
JL &-kun ©éZi bun 1-yédan (cond.) §aS ¢ mskét ‘if ‘Ali had been here, I would 
have gone with him to Muscat’ 
« S. am, léman: 
SQa ‘am ‘égib lésom tan ‘if he had wanted to kill us’ 
SQa léman gddahk, Sinak ‘ali ‘if you had come, you would have seen ‘Ali’ 


Subordination 


Complement Clauses 

Many verbs (motion, opinion, will) appear in an asyndetic construction with the 
verb of the complement clause, mainly when the subject is the same. The second 
verb is generally in the subjunctive: 


MQnB thm tanhdg ‘she wants to dance (subj.)’ 

HHf ekh35l lésbah ‘I know (how) to swim’ 

JL ‘dgab yhélbas ‘he wanted to milk it (f.)’ 

SQaB ‘égban nahdra’ man makéylhi ‘we wanted to look for a medicine-man’ 


Only SAK does not know asyndetic constructions whatever the V,. 
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In Mehri, the quotative complement clause is introduced by the relator d-/6d-: 
MQn yaémaram d-béli yantiif hamaléya (fut.) kabobar ‘they say that the inhabitants 
of Yentuf are preparing torchlights’; MGa hdd yi?dmar de tiwi °asabat shélam toh 
*dynen ‘someone says that the flesh has been eaten up by the animals’. 

In SAK the complement clause is always introduced by the conjunction ka: 
egéboh ko t5bo¥ ‘she wants/wanted to cry’. In the other MSAL, the conjunction is 
often linked to the semantics of the V,. Some of these elements are also preposi- 
tions or relators: man, 1, d, and the negative element 2(/) after verbs of dread and 
denial in Jibbali (+ subj.): 


MQn xziw man taéméran (subj.) hini al-h5 wazmitana (fut.) -tés ‘they refused (f.) 
to tell me where they would go’ 

MQn hés hoh kann3n akobi d-genni ixdrgdm ‘when I was young, I thought that 
the jinns could appear’ 

JL yslit a tzem-S (subj.) fandél ‘she refused to give him sweet potatoes’ 

SHr hagdyk ?en seh tagddehan (imp.) ‘I know that she comes/is coming’ 


Relative Clauses 

A relative clause can be placed directly next to the word it determines with an ana- 
phoric independent pronoun, introduced by the conjunction of coordination w, but 
it is mostly introduced by a relative. The antecedent is determined by the article in 
the Mehri of Oman, Harsiisi, Jibbali. Relative particles are identical to the genitive 
particle/relator (cf. Nominal Phrases, p. 412-412). The relative clause also oper- 
ates as an adjective (cf. Adjectives, p. 393), especially in Jibbali and Sogotri: JL 
etéO-§ e-xeragét ‘his woman who has died’ (= his dead woman); SQa faréham 
di-Skéreh ‘the girl who was good’ (= the good girl), du. ferimi di-Sakerta, pl. 
forhom di-kkar, or nomen agentis: di-yh5rak ‘who (m.) robs’ (= robber). 


Adverbial Clauses 


Temporal Clauses 
Time clauses are introduced by a subordinative conjunction, some of which are 
always followed by the subjunctive. 

After te meaning ‘until’, the verb is in the subjunctive, but in the indicative 
when meaning ‘when’: 


MOQn aslob halliw te lyalék (subj.) arit ‘I am waiting for the night until I see the 
moon’ 

ML te gz6t haydwm ‘when the sun went down’ 

MQnB hes waziim tés degég, xaziit ‘when he brought the chicken to her, she re- 
fused (it)’ 

HH hes isiyur h3f, indka‘ ba-témar ‘when he goes to Hawf, he brings dates’ 

JL hdkt ér (e + ber) 5éké ?iyyé?! ha-néhek héhum ‘when they have watered the 
camels we’ll call them’ 
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SQa lod [Zad] itébal di-han ? érahan mahddeb, ikésa tahrer ‘when they come 
back from their field, they meet wild goats’ 

SAK ho* Sink tes ta nteef ‘he saw him when he felt’ 

SAK ke kasi‘ ah izida waya‘ (Ar. wag‘) ‘when/if she gets up, the pain increas- 
ee! 

SQa kanéma" tod géham laxeym wukse ikdsa beyh s6dah ‘when/if someone 
catches a shark, it happens that he finds a fish in it’ 


Purpose Clauses 
Purpose clauses are not always introduced by a conjunction, but the verb is always 
in the subjunctive (except with ker/kor, kor in Sogotri). 
* Without a conjunction: 
MOQn hét lini mayrdf d-hmo labréd beh ‘you, bring me a tumbler of water in 
order/so that I freshen up (myself) with it’ 
¢ With a conjunction: 
MGa siyers§ man fransa te bima legiréh tayarib mehriyat ‘you came from 
France up to here, in order to speak Mehri’ 
JL embéré hdgdr to hér l-azéms (subj.) §é ‘the boy waited for me to give him 
something’ 
SQaB n‘dmar uken ndraban (subj. pl. 1) ‘we (shall) act in order to deliberate’ 
5Qa yaytéri gémhal ker tigidhan ‘he calls his she-camels so that they come’ 


Copula, Existential and Possessive Expressions 


Copula 
The verbs ‘to be’, in all moods, or-an aspectual_temporal particle + a suffix pro- 
noun referring to the subject, act as copulas. 
* kén, kun, kon ‘to be’ is only used as a copula of existence: 

MQnB tkiinan bar bahil ‘they (f.) are already ready’ 

HHf ‘afarét tkun his te@ ‘the demon (f.) is like a woman’ 

JL ‘iné@ tatslén karffésan b-etif b-okkorkum hér atkénan léndti ‘women make 

up their faces with aloes and saffron to look (to be) white’ 

In Sogotri, like any verb, the copula can be preceded by the verb modifier ber: 
SQa bereeh kanoh fham ‘it (£.) was already (completely reduced to) coal’. 
* wika (wk) ‘to be, to become’ can be used as a copula (Mehri, Harstisi) in 
existential and possessive sentences: 

MQn axsdam I-géréh Ika 81 dréham ‘I work to have money’ (I-work in-order-to 

I-should-be with-me money). 

* ber + suf. pro. referring to the subject is a copula in nominal clauses: 

MQn = MJb = HHf bars ba-safor ‘she is (now) in Dhofar’. 
«= ‘Gd/ad/‘3d/‘od + suf. pro. referring to the subject (Mehri, Harsiisi) or conjugat- 
ed at the suffix conjugation (Jibbali, Soqotri) is an existential copula ‘to be, to 
stay’. In Jibbali d- occurs before the copula in positive clauses: JL embéré d-? 3d 
bun ‘the boy is still here’. 
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Existential and Possessive Expressions 
Nominal sentences (without copula or particle) may express existence, attribution 
or possession: 


MQn harmét brek bét ‘the woman (is) at home’ 

HH ‘ali ya 6a-fiil ‘Ali is Ful’s brother’ 

SQb b-‘amk d-hadibe u-hdwlaf, Sek ‘between Hadibo and Hawlef, (there is) 
Sheq’ 


Existential Particles 

All the MSAL have the existential particle si ‘there is’, that (in Mehri, Hobydt, 
Harsisi, Jibbali) shares the same rules that any word in negative sentences: si 
la’? al Si la? ‘there is not’. Sogotri has a second existential particle ino and a pe- 
culiar negative existential particle bigi ‘there is not’: MQn Si rahmeét ‘there is rain’; 
yillélah aarit $i ld? ‘tonight there is no moon’; SQb biSi rtho ‘there is no water’. 


Existential Expressions 
They are formed by a locative or attributive preposition + suf.pr.: b- ‘in, at’, [- ‘to, 
for’, §- ‘with’: 


MOn beh hddabbit tar lakalik d-&yneh ‘he has a fly in the corner of his eye’ 
Mid 57 mo Id? ‘I have no water’ 
SQb Si ho hari ‘I have a canoe’ (with-me I canoe) 


Possession in Soqotri 

Soqotri is different from the other MSAL in the way possession is constructed, 
The pronoun referring to the possessor is either an independent pronoun, intro- 
duced by the relator di-, or a dependent pronoun introduced by the preposition 
ma(n), the whole phrase precedes the possessed: 


SQa di-het mer ‘your belly’ (of-you belly) 

di-han ma‘m4‘ihon ‘our forefathers’ (of-we forefathers) 
mo-s féna ‘her face’ (from-her face) 

SHo me-s em sa‘d ‘his name is Sa‘ad’ (from-him name S$) 


When the possessed is in a construct phrase or in a prepositional phrase, di/ma 
+ pr. precedes the whole phrase: 


SQa biyah di-he di-bébeh ‘the mother of my father’, di-han man-xalf ‘out of 
their place’ (of-us from place) 
SQb ez‘amk di-eyeh b-ka‘r ‘T lived in his house’ {I-lived of-him in-house) 
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Abbreviations Related to Language Names and Places 
Language names are followed by the abbreviation of place names (for the data of 
my fieldwork*) or by the reference to the author. 


B 
BM 


H 
HL 


Hb. 

HHf 
HHt 
HJb 


Jib. 
c] 
eJ 
JL 


M 
MDt 
MGa 
MHf 
MJahn 
ML 
MO 
MQn 
MQnB 
MY 


S. 
SAK 
SHo 
SHr 
SJms 
SL 
SNd 
SQa 
SQaB 
SQb 


Bathari 
Bathari from Morris 1983 


Harsiisi 
Harsiisi Lexicon, Johnstone 1977 


Hobyot 

Hobyot from Hawf 

Hobyat from the village of Hedemet (north of Hawf) 
Hobyét from Jadib 

Jibbali 

central dialect of Jibbali 

eastern dialect of Jibbali 

Jibbdali Lexicon, Johnstone 1981 


Mehri 

Mehri from Damqawt 

Mehri from al-Ghaydhah 

Mehri from Hawf 

Mehri from Jahn 

Mehri Lexicon, Johnstone 1987 
Mehri of Oman 

Mehri from Qishn 

Bedouin dialect in the area of Qishn 
Mehri of Yemen 


Sogqotri 

Sogotri from ‘Abd-al-Kuri 

Sogotri from Hadiboh 

Sogqotri from the Hagher Mountains 
Sogotri from Johnstone’s manuscript notes 
Sogotri from Leslau 1938, Lexique sogofri 
Sogotri from Noged 

Sogotri from Qalansiyah 

Bedouin dialect of the area of Qalansiyah 
Soqotri from Qadhub 





*All the fieldwork had financial support from the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, the 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, The University of Paris III, the University of 
Aden and the Centre Francais d’Etudes Yéménites in San‘a. Fieldwork was done between 
1983 and 1991 with the contribution of A. Lonnet, and by myself alone afterwards. 
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I8 Tigrinya 


Leonid E. Kogan 


Tigrinya is spoken as a native language by the overwhelming majority of the pop- 
ulation in the Tigre province of Ethiopia and in the highland part of Eritrea (the 
provinces of Akkele Guzay, Serae and Hamasien, where the capital of the state, 
Asmara, is situated). Outside of this area Tigrinya is also spoken in the Tambien 
and Wolgayt historical districts (Ethiopia) and in the administrative districts of 
Massawa and Keren (Eritrea), these being respectively the southern and northern 
limits of its expansion. The number of speakers of Tigrinya has been estimated at 
4,000,000 in 1995; 1,300,000 of them live in Eritrea (around 50 percent of the 
population of the country). 

The name of the language, Tigrinya (tagrafifia), is the Amharic nishe from the 
name of the Tigre province (in various European sources the spellings Tigrinya, 
Tigrifia and Tigrigna may be found). The language has often been called Tigray 
(Tigrai) with the Tigrinya genitive suffix. Needless to say these names should not 
be confused with Tigré. 

We know very little about the linguistic history of Tigrinya, since all written 
documents are of relatively recent date. With some rare exceptions, we possess no 
Tigrinya sources earlier than the beginning of the nineteenth century. It was at this 
time that more or less substantial Tigrinya word lists were recorded by European 
travelers, The Loggo Sarda code of traditional law (found in the church of Sarda, 
Ethiopia), which is probably the first production of Tigrinya written literature, 
also dates from the nineteenth century. 

Today Tigrinya is, together with Arabic, the official language of Eritrea; it is a 
language of instruction, literature and media both in Eritrea and Ethiopia. 


Phonology 


Consonants 
Tigrinya has the following consonantal phonemes: 


p t é kk f 8 s h h 
pt é kk’ § i 
b d j ge 2 vez & ‘ 

m =o fi 1 T w 
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Glottalized Consonants 

The non-glottal element in the glottalized consonants (p, t, ¢, k, k”, §) is pro- 
nounced with more tension than in the respective simple consonants; both ele- 
ments are pronounced simultaneously (except for s, where the glottal element 
follows the fricative). 


Final Devoicing 

b, g, and d are subject to word-final devoicing: nab [nap] ‘to, towards’, hamdd 
‘dust, soil’ [hamat], mdntdg ‘arrow’ [manték]. These forms are sometimes tran- 
scribed as [nab"], [hamid'], etc. 


Spirantization 

The unvoiced velar stops k, k", k, ” have uvular fricative allophones x, x, x”, x” 
(the first two sounds traditionally rendered here as k, k”). The spirantization takes 
place when these stops are postvocalic and non-geminate. Compare, for example, 
the following realizations of the phoneme k: 


kdfataé ‘to open’ vs. takdftd ‘to be opened’ 
-akkdbd ‘to collect’ tdrdkbd ‘to be found’ 
2arkdbd ‘to reach’ barrik ‘high, elevated’ 


Postvocalic spirantization of b is a controversial point in Tigrinya phonetics. 
While special graphemes exist to denote spirantized allophones of the velars, this 
is not the case for b. According to the majority of studies, this phenomenon is lim- 
ited to the dialects of Tigre province (it has even been suggested that this feature 
has been borrowed from Amharic). However, in a recent study of Tigrinya acous- 
tic phonetics by Kiros Fre Woldu (1985), intervocalic spirantization of b was ob- 
served in the speech of five informants, all born in Asmara. Our informants always 
spirantized b in postvocalic position with the exception of word finally, where it 
is regularly devoiced (see p. 425): ndbdrd ‘to stay, live’, sdbhe ‘to be fat’, but 
mdddp (spelling mdddb) ‘art, division, plan’. 

Spirantization of k and & occurs in word-initial position if the preceding word 
ends in a vowel and the two are pronounced without pause (external sandhi). Ex- 
amples: sam °ata kaldyti dama rut ndébdrd ‘the name of the second was Ruth’ 
(Ruth 1:4); ?azi xaduy kab’i ‘this precious ointment’ (Mark 14:5). It is generally 
thought that spirantized b never occurs in word initial position, but we did observe 
such cases in the fast speech of our informants. 


Labiovelars 

The velar element of the Jabiovelars k”, g” and &” is identical with the non- 
labialized velars; the labial, pronounced simultaneously with the velar, is articu- 
lated as a bilabial sonorant w. Labiovelars are fairly stable only before a (g”al 
‘young girl’, k“ank™a ‘language’ ); before d and a they are rarely found, In this 
case, the labial element is transferred to the following vowel (d > 0, a> u), e.g. 
k“onndna (konndna) ‘to condemn’, k”ahli (kuhli) ‘antimony’. 
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Laryngeals 

The laryngeals °, h, h, ‘ constitute a natural class because of their similar effects 
on vowels (see p. 428). ? is a glottal stop (Arabic hamzah), # and “ are tradition- 
ally described as pharyngeal fricatives, voiceless and voiced respectively, but a 
more exact phonetic definition would be, perhaps, “emphatic laryngeals.” 


Gemination 

Every consonant except a laryngeal can be geminated in Tigrinya. In glottalized 
consonants and labiovelars only the non-glottal (non-labial) element is geminat- 
ed: hakkédind (hakk’ uni] ‘to try’, k”>ssal [k” oss? al] ‘green’, mdgg “otd ‘to discuss’, 
takkosd ‘to burn’. Gemination in Tigrinya is phonemic and has an important dis- 
tinctive role, as can be seen from the following minimal pairs: 


hatdfa ‘to cross, to traverse (a desert etc.)’ # hattdfd ‘to speak in one’s sleep’ 
ldgabi ‘contagious (a disease)’ # laggabi ‘one who dams’ 
daro ‘in former times, previously’ # darro ‘vigil preceding a feast’ 


Assimilation 

Consonantal assimilation in Tigrinya is mostly regressive, and may be partial or 
complete, A case of partial regressive assimilation can be observed when an shifts 
to m before a b: ?ambddbddd ‘to tremble’ (< **an-bddbddd). This process, how- 
ever, is fully lexicalized (cf. *an-bdjbdta ‘to pour out slowly’) thus belonging to 
diachronic rather than synchronic phenomena, The third radical g and k are always 
completely assimilated to the following k- in a number of the perfect forms of the 
Tigrinya verb: haddgd ‘he left’ ~ haddkka ‘you left’; sdrdxd ‘he stole’ ~ sdrdkkum 
“you (pl.) stole’. In the jussive forms of reflexive stems ¢ is completely assimilated 
to the first radical: yassdbdr (< *yat-sdbdr) ‘let him be broken’, yakkdddds (< 
*yat-kdddds) ‘let him be celebrated’. 


Borrowed Phonemes 

The phonemes p and v are rare and found in loanwords only: politika ‘politics’, 
profdsor ‘professor’, rdppdsd ‘to iron something well’ (< Italian ripassare), 
vagon, kravat. The phoneme Pp is also of limited occurrence, being attested mostly 
in borrowings from Ge‘ez (which, in their turn, are also of foreign origin): papas 
‘metropolitan’, ?episkopos ‘bishop’, pagume (pag“ame) ‘the thirteenth month of 
the Ethiopian calendar’, 


Palatals: §,2,6,j, 64 

Palatals in Tigrinya are considered by some scholars to be found only in loan- 
words from Amharic. The sounds j (Z) and especially ¢ and ¥ are found, however, 
in words which obviously cannot be regarded as Amharic loanwords. Dozens of 
Tigrinya words containing palatals have no cognates in Amharic (e.g. jarrdmdi ‘to 
be greedy, insatiable’) or for phonetic reasons cannot be suspected to have been 
borrowed (¢ahmi ~ Amharic tim ‘beard on the chin and around the lips’ or 
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hammustd ‘five’ ~ Amharic ammast). On the other hand, ¢ and # do indeed occur 
mainly in borrowings from Amharic: mdkfdca ‘key’, mdc’e ‘to be suitable’, dafifia 
‘judge’, wdddrdfifia ‘opponent’. The phonemic weight of Z seems to be light since 
it is of rare occurrence and often appears in free variation with j: Zammdrd/jdm- 
mdrd ‘to begin’, Zammat/jammat ‘nerves, veins’ etc. 


Vowels 
Tigrinya has seven basic vowels: 


1 3 u 
€ 0 
a 

a 


Vocalic quantity is not phonemic. 


Mid Front Vowels 

The vowel e is almost always pronounced as a rising diphthong ‘e (unless preced- 
ed by a laryngeal or a w). In fact, this can be described more accurately as a pala- 
talization of the preceding consonant. 

As to d, it is a mid low front vowel: ndgddd ‘to trade’, zdébdn ‘time’, It has a 
back rounded allophone 2 (see p. 428). In word-final position it is pronounced 
substantially closer: ddge ‘door’. 

An interesting case exemplifying the relationship between d and e is the follow- 
ing. The sg. 3m. perfect normally has an d in the last syllable: ndgdrd; but when 
the last consonant is a laryngeal, this vowel is spelled as e: sdim‘e ‘to hear’. Since 
a in this case did not, contrary to the Tigrinya phonetic laws, shift into a (which, 
if it follows a laryngeal, is often represented by the graphemes of the Ist order 
/-8/), the best way to preserve its original character in spelling was to use graph- 
emes of the Sth order (-e). 


Shwa 

a is high central unrounded (in IPA transcription i). The phonemic status of a 
seems to be certain and it cannot be regarded as an allophone of zero; see minimal 
pairs like sdhafna ‘we wrote’ versus sdhafana ‘our writer’. 


Vowel Harmony 

The basic principle of vowel harmony in Tigrinya is the following: @ and a in an 
open syllable preceding a syllable containing o or u shift to o and u respectively: 
Sdlos ‘Tuesday’ may be pronounced solos, etc. The best illustrative examples are 
adjectives and passive participles of the patterns nagur and naggur, which are very 
often pronounced as nugur and nuggur respectively: subbux ‘good’, buzuh ‘much, 
numerous’ etc. 
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Influence of Semivowels 
4 in contact with w often becomes 2 (or even 0); a shifts to u (#). Examples: 
yamowwat (yamowwut) ‘he dies’, woy ‘or, either’, muwrad (instead of mawrad) 
‘to descend’ (inf.), yuwsdd ‘let him carry off!’ (instead of yawsdd ). This process, 
however, is far from being universal (compare perfect forms of A and B types 
from roots with second radical w: tawayd ‘to twist’ versus sowwdrd ‘to hide’ ). The 
same change occasionally occurs in contact with other labials: kafoltu ‘in order 
that they know’ (instead of kafdltu). 

i in contact with y is often pronounced a: kéyyah ‘red’ versus bdillih ‘sharp’, 
sdllayn ‘to praise’ (3rd person singular gerund) versus ?abbidu ‘to calm’ (same 
form). 


Influence of Laryngeals 
The following rules describe the influence of laryngeals on vowels in Tigrinya: 


1 d preceded or by a laryngeal becomes a: hasdmd ‘to be bad’ versus ndgdrd 
“to speak’; 

2 dina syllable closed by a laryngeal becomes a: bahri ‘sea’ versus kalbi 
‘dog’; 

3 a in an open syllable followed by a laryngeal with a (CaHa-) shifts to d or 
a: tdharras or taharras ‘you are plowing’ versus tandggar; 

4 din an open syllable followed by a laryngeal with a, i, u may shift to a: 
yara’i ‘he sees’ versus yandggar. 


Diphthongs 

Combinations of vowel plus semivowel form diphthongs in Tigrinya, e.g. [dyti 
‘night’, haymanot ‘faith, religion’, /owti ‘exchange’, haw ‘brother’, haywot ‘life’, 
yafdttaw ‘he loves’. All diphthongs are non-phonemic (i.e, can be divided into two 
phonemes: satdy ‘drink!’ versus sabdr ‘break!’. d is the thematic vowel of imper- 
fect/imperative, y and r the third radicals of triconsonantal verbal roots sty and sbr 
respectively; ndgiromwo (pl. 3m. gerund with sg. 3m. pronominal suffix) versus 
ndgiromwa (same form with sg. 3f. pronominal suffix). Diphthongs are some- 
times reduced to simple vowels: mot ‘death’ (< *mawt), bet ‘house’ (< *bayt); 
very often reduced and non-reduced forms are in free variation: yafdttaw/yafat- 
tuw/yafdttu ‘he loves’, yaftaw/yafto ‘let him lovel’, kdyhe/kdhe/kehe ‘to be red’ 
etc. 


Syllable Structure Restrictions 

Only CV and CVC syllables are permitted in Tigrinya. Thus, no syllable or word 
can begin with a vowel, and no initial or final consonantal clusters occur, In rapid 
speech initial clusters are possible, however, especially if the second consonant is 
asonorant. So, tamali ‘yesterday’ may also be pronounced tmali. Word-final clus- 
ters are dissolved by adding -i after the second consonant: makri ‘counsel, plan’, 
sammi ‘poison’, sdbdyti ‘woman, wife’. When a pronominal suffix is added, this 
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-i shifts into a: makrakum ‘your plan’. 


Prosody 
Stress in Tigrinya has no phonological value and easily shifts from one syllable to 
another. Dynamic stress is very weak and sometimes almost imperceptible. In 
many cases it falls on the last syllable, e.g. the euphonic -i: ra’ asi ‘head’, sdbdyti 

‘woman’, Pitch is an important element of the Tigrinya stress pattern, but it is also 
rather unstable. Dynamic stress and pitch may not coincide: ndbdrd ‘to be’ (“ — 
high pitch; ~ — dynamic stress). 

Sentence intonation is clearly predominant over the stress of an individual 

word, The relationship between these two features requires further investigation, 
but it is clear that rhythmical units very often do not coincide with single words. 


Morphology 
Pronouns 
Personal Pronouns 


Table 18.1 Personal pronouns 








Masculine Common Feminine 
Sg. 1 >and 
2 nassoka nossoki 
3 nassu nassa 
Pl. 1 nohna 
2 nossokatkum nossokatkon 
3 nassatom nossatin 





The old Semitic 2nd person pronouns (’anta/’atta, °anti/atti, ?antum/?attum, 
?antan/’ attan) are used as vocatives: °atta témdhari ‘O student!’. In polite address 
to somebody (singular) the forms nassakum, nassakan are employed. 

Pronominal suffixes are used with nouns and prepositions (‘of ‘bird’ exempli- 
fies bases with consonantal ending; bases ending in vowels are exemplified with 
“asa ‘fish’) (Table 18.2). 

There exist two series of pronominal suffixes used with a verb. The basic forms 
are given in Table 18.3. 

The first series may be used to denote both the direct object and the indirect ob- 
ject: katmdkr-dnni sawwa‘ku-ka ‘1 called you in order that you give me a piece of 
advice’; hadd ddbtdra ?astimhari ndbdrd-nni ‘a dabtdra was my teacher’ (lit. 
‘was a teacher for me’). The second series (with -/-) ean have the meaning ‘for, 
for the sake of’ but most often just denotes the indirect object: zagabbar-dllu kabri 
‘the burial which is made for him’; natu kdldbet zasdrh-allu tdbbib ‘the smith who 
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Table 18.2. Pronominal suffixes 








Masculine Common Feminine 
Sg. 1 ‘of-dy/‘asa-y 
2 “of-ka/‘asa-ka ‘of-ki/‘asa-ki 
3 ‘of-u/‘asa-’u ‘of-a/‘asa-’a 
Pl. 1 ‘of-na/‘asa-na 
2 ‘of-kum/‘asa-kum ‘of-kon/‘asa-kon 
3 “of-om/‘asa-?om ‘of-an/‘asa-’en 





Table 18.3. Pronominal suffixes with verb 








Masculine Common Feminine 
Sg. 1 -ni/-lay 
2 -ka/-Ika -ki/-Iki 
3 -o/-lu -af-la 
Pl. if -na/-Ina 
2 -kum/-Ikum -kon/-lkon 
3 -om/-lom -an/-lan 


makes the ring for him’. 

The relative particle in Tigrinya is za (negative zdy). It is prefixed to the verb 
of the relative clause (see p. 443). If the verb is in the imperfect, several rules of 
juncture are observed: 


1 the prefixes °a-, ya- fall: zandggar ‘one who says’ or ‘(it is) myself who 
says’; 

2 before the prefixes na- and ta- the relative particle may have the form ’ay- 
(the same is true for the forms of the perfect of t- themes). In both cases the 
prefixes are geminated: ’ attandggar ‘you who say’, ’attdndgrd ‘what was 
said’, 


The most common interrogative pronouns are: mdn ‘who?’, man ‘what?’, 
?antaway ‘which?’, ?dyydnay ‘which one?’ (both referring to animate beings); 
? antay, mantay ‘which?’ (both referring to inanimate beings). 

Other modifiers: kudl- (with pronominal suffixes) ‘all, every’, gd/d ‘some, cer- 
tain’, kala’ ‘other’. 


Nouns 


Primary and Derived Nouns 
Primary nouns are not derived from any consonantal root. No special meaning can 
be attached to their vocalic element(s), which form an integral part of the root. De- 
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rived nouns are produced from consonantal roots with the help of either special 
vocalic patterns or combinations of vocalic patterns with affixes. In most cases (of 
course, not always) we are able to establish for these patterns a more or less spe- 
cific lexical or grammatical significance. 

Some examples of primary nouns: (dw ‘salt’, sam ‘name’, sdba ‘milk’, g"anci 
(gun¢ci) ‘cheek’; faldg ‘river’, harmaz ‘elephant’, ?ank"ax”aho ‘egg’, SdfaSafti 
‘eyebrows’. 

Some examples of derived nouns: kafli ‘part, portion’ (kdfald ‘to divide’), 
-andgagara ‘manner of speaking’ (ndgdrd ‘to speak’; this is a very common pat- 
tern for “way, manner of action”), mdstd ‘drink’ (sdfdyd ‘to drink’), mowrddi 
‘ladder, steps’ (worddd ‘to descend’), ta’azaz ‘order, command’ (’azzdzd ‘to 
command’), sanfana ‘weakness’ (sdndfd ‘to be weak’), ‘arkanndt ‘friendship’ 
(‘ardkd ‘to be, become a friend’). 


Definiteness 

An indefinite noun in Tigrinya needs no special marker, The numeral ‘1’ (m. 
hadd, f, hanti(t)) is, however, very often used before an indeterminate noun, thus 
functionally approaching an indefinite article: hadd md‘alti hadd ddbtdra 
bx agdmasdt gaze °ab hadd ?amni taxdmmitu ... ‘one day a dabtdra was sitting on 
a stone in the afternoon’. 

Remote demonstratives (see p. 434) may function as definite articles. Exam- 
ples: ?atu, maSdt, mas kond ... ‘when the, night, fell ...’; ?atom, kahnat ?atom, 
ddwdil, betdkrastyanat yadawwalu ‘the, priests, ring the; bells, of the churches’. 

The definite article in Tigrinya is compatible with pronominal suffixes: ?atu 
r2’asu ‘his head’ (lit. ‘the-head-his’); the first element of a genitive construction 
(see p. 433) also may be preceded by the article: °atom waldddi atu k“ol‘a ‘the 
child’s [the] parents’. 


Gender 

There are two genders in Tigrinya, masculine and feminine, Nouns denoting male 
and female animate beings exhibit agreement in gender: ’aru woddi ‘the boy’/’ ata 
gal ‘the girl’; ?atu °?anbdsa (?ambdsa ‘lion’ Pata wa‘ro ‘lioness’ etc. A few nouns 
denoting inanimate entities have stable grammatical gender (thus, sdhay ‘sun’ is 
masculine while worhi ‘moon’ is feminine), but most of them may agree as mas- 
culine or feminine indiscriminately even in the same sentence. For example, in 
ata korbot ?ata sdbdyti ... ta¥allam-o (lit. ‘the leather, the woman ... adorns it’) 
the article before korbot is f., while the coreferential pronominal suffix -o of the 
verb is m. 


Number 

Singular nouns are unmarked. The plural may be expressed by suffixes (external 
plural) or by internal apophonic changes which may or may not be combined with 
affixation (internal or “broken” plural). The form of the plural is not determined 
by any features of the singular, and their relationship is purely lexical. 
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External Plural 

The most frequent external plural marker is -at (-tar). If the noun ends in a conso- 
nant, -at is attached directly: ndgdr ‘thing, affair’: pl. ndgdrat; sdb ‘man’: sdbat, 
malakkat ‘signal, sign’: malakkatat, etc. If a noun ends in a vowel, a -f- appears be- 
tween this vowel and the plural suffix: hasdima ‘pig’: hasdmatat, ‘asa ‘fish’: 
“asatat; °abbo ‘father’: ?abbotat, etc. Less frequent external affixes of plural are 
-an and -ot (e.g. kaddus ‘holy, saint’ (noun and adjective): kaddusan, g”>yta 
‘lord’: g“oytot; g”asa ‘shepherd’: g“asot). 


Broken Plural 
There are no exact rules of correspondence between a nominal pattern and types 
of broken plural; only some more or less frequent combinations may be listed: 


ndgri: °anagar, ’angarti 

worhi ‘month’: ?awarah 

k"osli ‘leaf’: °ax"salti (axusalti) 
nagri: >angar and ?anagar 

barki ‘knee’: ?abrak 

nahbi ‘bee’: ?anahab 
ndgdr: ’angar 

zdmdd ‘kinsman’: ?azmad 


*angar is also the plural of biliterals resulting from the contration of -aw-/-ay-: 


bet ‘house’ (< *bayt): ?>abyat 
sor ‘ox’ (< *sawr): °aswar 
ndgra: ndgaru 
sdsha ‘gazelle’: sdésahu 
Quadriradicals: 
kdnfadr ‘lip’: kdnafar, kdndffar 
dangal ‘virgin’: ddnagal, dindggal 
bdrmil ‘barrel’: béramil, bardmmil 
tarmuz ‘bottle’: fdramuz, tdrdmmuz 


Case Relations 

Case relations are expressed mainly by prepositions. Since most of them are listed 
on p. 441, only direct/indirect object relations and the genitive construction will 
be analyzed here. 


Direct/Indirect Object 

The marker of both direct and indirect objects is na- prefixed to the noun. In com- 
bination with the definite article it appears in the form ndtu, ndta etc. Examples: 
ndta sdibdyti >aytanka’ awwa ‘do not touch this woman!’; ndtu sarnay yakarkara’o 
‘they grind this wheat’; ?atu dafifia na-nagus bakaltuf yangdr ‘let the judge tell [it] 
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quickly to the king’. For direct objects the use of na- is optional (especially if the 
object is an inanimate being): hada dawit woyam hadd mdshaf kaddus kdfitom 
‘they open a psalter or a sacred book’; ’ata hari¢ hiza ‘she takes the flour’; more 
seldom with animate beings: ?atu, sdb za3-xdtdld4 sdbs ‘the, mans who; killedy 
[another] many’. 


Genitive Construction 
The genitive relation may be expressed either by simple juxtaposition of two 
nouns or with the particle nay (nota genitivi). 

In the first case the possessed usually precedes the possessor e.g. gdza,; wanna 
-atd kdbtiz ‘the house, of the owner, of the cattle;’ (cf., however, cases like ?atu 
dorho, saga, ‘the meat, of the chicken,’ or kadan, ?attdhasasaba, ‘the manner 
of washing clothes;’). The possessed does not undergo any phonetic changes un- 
less it ends in an -i (whether “‘euphonic” or “morphological”). This -i is often (but 
not always) dropped: hazb kdtdéma ?asmdira ‘inhabitants of the city of Asmara’ (in 
non-bound position hazbi). 

The genitive with nay may precede or follow the possessed without any differ- 
ence of meaning, though examples of the first kind are considerably more numer- 
ous. Examples: nay, hadd, dabtdra, k"sl‘ag ‘a child, of, ay daébtdra;’; worki nay 
gar ‘blood-money’ (lit. the gold of recompensation’). 


Adjectives 


Adjectival Patterns 
The most widespread Tigrinya adjectives are formed from consonantal roots fol- 
lowing several adjectival patterns: 


ndggir: ballih ‘sharp’, ‘ammix” ‘deep’; note also ‘abiy (“abay) ‘big’ (with 
gemination in the feminine ‘abbay only). 

nagur (originally passive participle): sanu‘ ‘strong’, saruy ‘pure, purified’. 

nagegur: sabbux ‘good’, fassum ‘perfect’. In the last two patterns a is most often 
pronounced as u (see p. 427). 

ndgar: tdsay ‘opposed, contrary’, ndx“ar ‘blind’. 

ndggar: k”sssal ‘green’, kddda‘ ‘rebellious, treacherous’, 


The most common Tigrinya adjectival suffixes are the following: 


-am(ma): nowram ‘shameful’ (< nowri ‘shame’ ), ¢dkam, ¢drkamma ‘ragged, 
poor’ 

-ay, -away, -awi: tahtay ‘low’ (< tahti ‘low, inferior part’), madrawi ‘earthly’ 
(< madri ‘earth’ ) 

-diyna, -aiifia, -aitiia (these suffixes may have been borrowed from Amharic): 
°undtdyna (? undtdfifia) ‘true, real’ (< ?undt ‘truth’) 

-an: sdkran ‘drunk’ 
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Gender and Number of Adjectives 
Grammatical gender can be formally expressed in the great majority of adjectives; 
the most remarkable exceptions being the type ndggar and adjectives with the suf- 
fixes -am, -dyna, -dffa. Thus, e.g. kdrran ‘one with big horns’, habtam ‘rich’, 
have one form for both genders; so does sa‘da ‘white’ (m./f.). The basic marker 
of the feminine is -t: zamdnawi ‘modern’, f. zamdnawit, It often causes phonetic 
changes in the base: garum ‘wonderful’, f. garamti; sabbux, f. sabbaxti ‘beautiful’. 

Adjectives of the type ndggir form the feminine apophonically. The form of the 
feminine is ndggar, e.g. sdllim ‘black’, f. sdllam; kdyyah ‘red’, f. kdyyah, etc. 

While many adjectives form the external plural with the help of -at (e.g. mulu’ 
‘full’, pl. mudu’at), there exist a number of adjectival patterns requiring broken 
plurals. The most remarkable one is the case of ndggir, the plural of which is ndg- 
garti: ddkkix ‘small’, pl. dakkdxti. 

The same form of plural, whether external or broken, is used for both genders. 


Gradation of Adjectives 

The most frequently used device to form the comparative degree requires the use 
of the imperfect of a verb with the same root from which the adjective is derived 
and the preposition ’ankab ‘from, than’; gdzay ’ankab gdzaka yd‘abbi ‘my house 
is bigger than yours’ (‘abay ‘big’). 


Deictics 
Tigrinya has two series of deictic pronouns making distinction between near 
(‘‘this,” also ‘“‘the’’) and remote (“‘that”’) objects (variant forms are given in paren- 
theses ): 


Masculine Feminine 
Sg. ‘this’ -9azu (ezuy) aza (°ozi’a) 
‘that’ >9tu (atuy) gta (7 ati?a) 
PL. ‘these’ °9zom (’azi?om, ’azi’atom) *ozin (azi’en, *ozi’ atin) 


‘those’ stom (ati’?om, ’ati’atom) atin (ati?an, *ati? atin) 


(?a- may fall, especially in the middle of a sentence, so that °azu becomes zu 
etc.) 
Other deictics: e.g. °abzuy ‘here’, °ab’u ‘there’, ?ankab’u ‘thence’. 


Numerals 
Cardinals 
1 hada (f. hantit, hanti) 6 Sadastd (Suddusta) 
2 kalatid 7 §Sob‘attd (So%attd) 
3 saldstd 8 Sommontd (Sommdnta) 
4 ?arba'ta 9 tasattd 
5 hammustd 10 ‘assdrta 
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11 ‘assdrté hada 
12 ‘assdrtd kalattd 


20 ‘asra 

21 ‘asra-n hadd-n (-n ‘and’ (see p. 442)) 

30 sdlasa 70 sdb‘a 
40 ?arba‘a 80 sdmanya 
50 hkamsa 90 tds‘a 

60  sassa 


100 ma? ti; 1,000 Sah; 10,000 ’alfi (Sassdrtd Sah is also used). 

All the numerals except ‘1’ have one form for both genders, The noun counted 
may appear in the singular or in the plural: hammustd sdbdayti or hammustd ?anasti 
‘five women’. 


Ordinals 
First: mdZdmmdraya (also faldmay and kddamay, f. faldmdyti and kdddmdyti), 
second: kaPay, kalattdyna (f. kal ayti). 

Ordinals from third to tenth are formed from the consonantal roots of the re- 
spective cardinals according to the pattern nag(a)ray: salsay ‘third’ (f. salsdyti) 
etc. 


Verbs 


Root and Derivation 

Verbal roots are consonantal and may consist of two or more (in most cases three, 
sometimes four) radicals. These consonants usually remain unalterable through- 
out both the derivational and the inflectional paradigms and do not exert any in- 
fluence on the adjacent non-radical morphemes. Verbs where one of the radicals 
is a laryngeal or a semivowel are denoted here as, e.g. lw/y, 2H (H being any la- 
ryngeal) etc, These verbs present more difficulties as compared with the corre- 
sponding forms from “‘sound” verbs. 

Derivational classes (called “themes” below) ideally express causation, 
passivity, reflexiveness etc., or combinations of these notions. Even though these 
semantic definitions do not always apply, the cases where they do are numerous 
enough to see that these formations are not completely lexicalized. The full range 
of the Tigrinya verbal themes is discussed in the following section; they are 
marked as I, II, IIT and IV. 


Conjugations 

A verb belonging to a certain theme is identified according to one of the four con- 
jugational types (marked here as A, B, C, D). Traditionally the verbs are 
illustrated by the perfect (see p. 437). Type A is the unmarked one (ndgdrd); the 
B-type is characterized by the gemination of the second radical (ndggdrd), the C- 
type by the presence of an a after the first radical (nagdrd) and the D-type by the 
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repetition of the second consonant and an a between the repetitions (ndgagdrd). 
Accordingly, every verb may be classified as, e.g., IC (nagdrd) or IIB 
(tdndggdrd) etc. 

All the derived forms with their approximate semantic value are listed below. 


I Forms without Prefixes 


IA ndgdrd: ndgdsd ‘to reign’, gdddfa ‘to leave’; 
IB ndggdrd: gdbbatd ‘to knead dough’, kédrrdsd ‘to collect duty’; 
IC nagdrd: laSdwd ‘to be worn out’, zardyd ‘to abate (of water)’. 


These three forms are basic and the conjugation has no semantic correlation. 
Pairs like IB kdrrdsdi ‘to collect duty’ vs. IA kdrdsd ‘to carve, to engrave’ or IC 
zardyd ‘to abate’ vs. IA zdrdyd ‘to defend somebody, to be partial (of a judge)’ 
show that the respective root is used for two different verbs. 

ID _ nédgagdrd: hasasdbd ‘to think again and again about something, to think 
out something’ (hasGbd ‘to think’), kdtatdld ‘to kill many’ (kdtdld ‘to kill’), 
harardsd ‘to plow a field partly, not thoroughly enough’ (hardsd ‘to plow’). 

This form, usually called “frequentative,” denotes a rather wide scope of no- 
tions with respect to IA, such as intensity (increasing or decreasing), attenuation, 
plurality of objects etc. Unlike IB and IC, it is fairly productive and only formally 
belongs to the “basic” themes, functioning more like the derived forms discussed 
below. 


II Forms with t- Prefixed 


WA tdndgrd: takdftd ‘to be opened’ (kdfdtd ‘to open’); a few verbs have an d 
after the second radical: réxdrdbd ‘to be presented’ (kdrdbd ‘to ap- 
proach’); 

IIB tdandggdrd: td? akkdbd ‘to be assembled’ (akkdbd ‘to gather’); 

IIC tdnagdrd: tafaxdyd ‘to be explored (a place)’ (faxdyd ‘to explore, to 
spy’). 


These forms are employed mostly to denote the passive of IA, IB and IC respec- 
tively. 

IID tdndgagird: tafadaddyd ‘to indemnify each other’ (faddyd ‘to indem- 
nify’), téhalaldxd ‘to defend each other’ (halldxd ‘to defend oneself’ ). 

This form denotes reciprocity (IIC is also used for this purpose, e.g. tdfaddyd 
alongside tdfddaddyd). 
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II Forms with ’a- Prefixed 


IIA ?angdrd: ?abkdyd ‘to make cry’ (bdkdyd ‘to cry’); 

IIB ?andgedrd: ?aSdbbdrd ‘to terrify’ (Sdbbdrd ‘to tremble’ ); 

INC ?anagdrd: >alasdyd ‘to make somebody shave the head’ (lasdyd ‘to 
shave one’s head’, 


These forms are, in most cases, causatives for IA, IB and IC; the form IIID does 
not exist. 


IV Forms with Prefixed °a and Gemination of the First Consonant 
This prefix goes back to *?at- with a complete assimilation of t, which appears 
when the first consonant is a laryngeal: 


IVC °annagdrd: ?affaddyd ‘to make two parties indemnify each other (e.g. of 
a judge)’; °affandwd ‘to accompany somebody who leaves’; 

IVD ?anndgagdrd: abba?’ a’ asd ‘to make many people dispute one with the 
other’; ?attdéhax"ax"“ofd (t before f) ‘to make embrace one another’. 


The meaning of both IVC and IVD themes is more or less the same: causative 
reciprocal (‘to make somone do something together with someone else’) and ad- 
jutative (‘to help someone to do something’); IVD is perhaps associated with 
more intensive action. 


Compound Verbs 

There exists an important number of verbs which are combinations of the verb 
bald ‘to say’ and a quasi-verbal element consisting of two or more radicals. The 
latter carries the semantic value of the construction and remains unaltered 
throughout the paradigm, while bd/d (also used in other themes, especially in the 
causative, >abbdld) carries the inflection. A few examples of compound verbs: 
“aw bald ‘to cry’ (Saw ?abbdld ‘to raise one’s voice’ ); tak bdld ‘to be straight’ (tak 
?abbdild ‘to put upright’); badad bdld ‘to get up, to rise’. 


Tenses 

The Tigrinyan verbal system comprises three basic tenses, traditionally called per- 
fect, imperfect and gerund. These relations may also be expressed by various com- 
binations of these tenses with auxiliary verbs, special temporal prefixes etc. 


Perfect 

The perfect denotes past: bahase tddros gize kalattd haddnti fdrdnzi nab °ityopya 
hagdr mdsu ‘at the time of the Emperor Theodoros two French hunters came to 
Ethiopia’; ?ab ?asmdra tawolddku ‘I was born in Asmara’. It may also be used to 
denote the present, usually in verbs with stative meaning: mantay ddldka ‘what do 
you want?’; mantay gdbdrka ‘what are you doing?’ etc. 
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Table 18.4 IA perfect 











Masculine Common Feminine 

Sg. 1 nagér-ku 

2 nagar-ka nagaér-ki 

3 nagar-4 nagir-it 
Pl. il nagar-na 

2 nagaér-kum nagir-kon 

3 nagar-u nagar-a 
Imperfect 


Table 18.5 IA imperfect 











Masculine Common Feminine 
Sg. 1 >9-naggor 
2 ta-naggor to-nagr-i 
3 yo-naiggor ta-niggor 
Pl. 1 no-naggar 
2 ta-nigr-u to-nigr-a 
3 yo-nagr-u yo-nagr-a 
Derived Themes 
IIA ya-naggdr INA yd-(ya-)naggar 
IB ya-naggar IIB ya-naggdr IIIB yd-(ya-)ndggar 
IC ya-nagar TIC ya-nnagdr INC yd-(ya-)nagar IVC yd-(ya-)nnagar 
ID ya-ndgagar IID ya-nndgagdr IVD yd-(ya-)nndgagar 


The imperfect denotes an action in the present: sdbat dakatat muk"“ankum 
?afdllat ‘I know that you (pl.) are poor’; ’atu mdzdmmdrya ‘ayndt nab kalatta 
yakaffal ‘the first type is divided into two’; ata sdbdyti may tafallah ‘the woman 
boils the water’. 

Preceded by ka- and followed by another verb the imperfect expresses various 
modal and aspectual relations, such as possibility, wish, aim, beginning of an ac- 
tion etc. (Note that ?a- and ya- prefixes fall when ka- is added.) Examples: mannam 
sib dayna ka-kawwan yaka’ al ‘every one may become a judge’; hadd ndgér zdy- 
na-fallat ndgdr ka-diggam zdimmarda ‘he began reciting something that we did not 
know’; ’atu ‘adaga ka-tra’i kddka ‘you went to see the market’. ka + the imperfect 
+ ayyu expresses the future: ka-xdtldnna ’ayyu ‘he will kill us’, gdnzdbu ka- 
habdkka ° ayyd ‘I'll give you his money’. Composed with °ailo, the imperfect de- 
notes the immediate present ?ahazo ?alloku ‘now, I catch him’. In combination 
with ndbdrd, the imperfect denotes a durative action in the past: hadd Safta ?ab 
hada ‘abiy badrdka yaxammat ndbdrd ‘an insurgent was living in a large thicket’. 
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The Gerund 


Table 18.6 IA gerund 








Masculine Common Feminine 
Sg. 1 nagir-a 
2 nagir-ka ndgir-ki 
3 nagir-u nigir-a 
Pl. 1 nagir-na 
2 nagir-kum nagir-kon 
3 nagir-om nagir-an 





IIA td-ndgir-u TTA ?angir-u 
IB ndggir-u IIB tdndggir-u THB ?andggir-u 
IC nagir-u IC tdnagir-u WiC?dnagir-u IVC ’annagir-u 
ID ndgagir-u IID tdndgagir-u IVD ’anndgagir-u 
(tdnagagir-u) 


Used independently, the gerund denotes the result of an action in the past 
(mostly from verbs with stative meaning): mas mdn mdsi’ ki ‘with whom have you 
come?’; hamimka-do? hamimd ‘are you ill? Yes, I am’, In most cases, however, 
the gerund is found followed by another verb in the perfect or the imperfect and 
denotes an action simultaneous or anterior to this one: nabtu gdza tdmdilisa ... 
subbux ?angera ?al‘ila habdtto ‘she went back to the house, took good bread and 
gave it to him’ (lit. ‘having gone ... and taken ... she gave ...’); nabtu gdrdb 
hadimu ?atowd ‘trying to flee he entered the bush’; ndzi?atom kdssilom ’? atom 
mak“ nanti hadd kdbti tixdmmitu nabdynu yamdssa’ ‘following these, sitting on 
a beast the noble appears alone’, bdggi‘ ?absilom bali‘om yakddu ‘having cooked 
the sheep and eaten they go’. 

The gerund + ndbdrd expresses the pluperfect (mostly in written language): 
hase tidros haddé marah mdgdddi yakunkum bilom hadd sdb hibomuwom ndbdru 
‘the Emperor Theodoros (pluralis majestatis) had given them a person and then 
said: “Let him be a guide for you!”’. Composed with yakowwan, the gerund de- 
notes a possibility in the future: sabah bdzi sd‘ atzi tdémdlisd ?akoawwan ‘it is pos- 
sible that I come back tomorrow’. In combination with ’allo, the gerund serves to 
express the result of an action in the present: sdhat hadd koynu rdkibnayyo ’allona 
‘we have just found out that the men are similar’. 


Moods: Jussive and Imperative 

The jussive has the same prefixes as the imperfect; the fundamental difference 
consists in the vocalism of the base: 

IA ya-ngdr IIA ya-nndgdr IIIA ya-ngar (ya-ngar) 

IB ya-ndggarliB ya-nndggdrllIB yd-ndggar (ya-ndggar) 


IC ya-nagar TIC ya-nnagar TIC ya-nagar (ya-nagar) IVC yd-nnagar (ya-nnagar) 
IVD yd-nndgagar (ya-nndgagar) 
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All D-forms are the same as the corresponding forms of the imperfect. 

The jussive is employed to express indirect commands (1st and 3rd persons): 
yangdr ‘let him say!’; about its use to express negative commands see below. 

The following is the paradigm of the imperative: 


Singular Plural 
M. negar nogar-u 
F. nagér-i nogiir-a 


In derived forms the base of the imperative is in most cases identical to that of 
the jussive. The imperative is used to express positive commands only; negative 
commands are expressed by the jussive with the negative ’ay: nagdr ‘say!’ versus 
*ay-tangar ‘do not say!’. 


Verbal Nouns and Particles 

The pattern of the active participle in IA is ndgari (f. ndgarit, pl. ndgdrti or ndéga- 
ro); the form of IB is ndggari, derived forms tdndgari, °>angari etc. The form of 
the passive participle is nagur (except for IB where it is naggur: gattur ‘loaded’ 
(a rifle) < gdttdrd ‘to load’). An important number of active participles are sub- 
stantivized, so that the term nomen agentis is also appropriate for this form. 

The basic pattern of the infinitive is mangar (markab ‘to find’, mangad ‘to 
trade’ etc.; in B-forms the second radical is geminated (managgar): magallal ‘to 
pour out’). This form may be employed for all the simple, passive and causative 
themes so that markab may mean ‘to find’, to make find, to be found’ depending 
on the context. The infinitive is very often used with the preposition na-: na- 
mangad ‘in order to trade’, 


Verbs with “Weak” Radicals 

In Tigrinya these present a great variety of forms, most of which, however, may 
be plausibly explained by the phonetic peculiarities of the “weak” consonants (see 
p. 428). Only the most common forms of IA are listed here. Quadriradical verbs 
also occupy an important place in the Tigrinya verbal system; the paradigm may 
be exemplified by smbr ‘to unite’: saémbdrd, yasambar, sdmbiru, yasdmbar, 
sdmbar. 


Verbs with Laryngeals 


1H (H —any laryngeal; exemplified with ‘sd ‘to harvest’): 

perfect sasddd, imperfect ya‘assad (yd‘assad, ya‘assad), gerund ‘asidu, jus- 
sive ya‘sdd, imperative ‘asdd; 

2H (mhr ‘to teach’): 

mdhard (mahard, mahard), yamahar, mahiru, yamhar, mahar, 

3H (s?P ‘to hate’): 

sdPe (sdla’ku), yasdlla’, sdli?u, yasla’, sala’. 
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Verbs with w/y 


2wiy (mwt ‘to die’, kyd ‘to go’): 

mdwoatd (motd)/kdyddd (kddd), yakdiyyad/yamowwat, kéiydu/mdwitu (moytu), 
yakydd (yakid)/yamwat (yamut), kaydd (kid)/mawdit (mut); 

3w/y (ddldwd ‘to be strong’/bakdyd ‘to weep’): 

dildwd (déilo, ddld)/bdkdyd (bdkd), yaddllaw (yadallu)/yabdkkay (yabdkki), 
déliwu (dalyu)/bdkyu, yadlow (yadlo)yabkdy (yabkd), dalaw (dalo)/ 
satdy (satd). w in verbs 3w is often replaced by y (thus ddldwd along- 
side daldyd). 


Adverbs and Other Parts of Speech 
Adverbs of time: /omi ‘today’, sabah ‘tomorrow’, tamali ‘yesterday’, fa‘u ‘this 
moment’; of place: la‘li ‘above’, tahti ‘below’ (see also p. 434); interrogative: 
-tibdiy ‘where?’ , md? as ‘when?’, kanddy ‘how much?’, kdmdy ‘how?’. 
The most common prepositions are na- ‘to’ (also direct and indirect object (see 
p. 432)), ba- ‘by, with the help of’, ’ab ‘in’, nab ‘towards’, kab (?ankab) ‘from, 
than’ (see p. 434), mas ‘with, together with’, kasa‘ ‘up to, until’, waSti ‘in, in the 
middle’. There exist compound prepositions, e.g. ’ab la‘li ‘on, over’. A number 
of prepositions is employed in combination with postpositions, e.g. ba ... gaze ‘at’ 
(temporal): bdhase tddros gaze ‘at the time of the Emperor Theodoros’. 
Interjections: way, woyldy ‘woe is me!’, ’akko ‘sure!’, ?alal, hoyd ‘long live!’, 
?ambi ‘no!, by no means!’. 


Syntax 


Word Order 

The normal word order of the Tigrinya simple sentence is SOV: ’atu sdb’ay 
garawti yaharras ‘the man plows the fields’. Sometimes the object is placed at the 
beginning: in this case the whole sentence, carrying a certain degree of emphasis, 
is organized as a “relative complex” or “cleft construction” (see p. 443). Exam- 
ples: ata dorho za-hard-a woddi ’ayyu ‘(it is) the man (who) strangles the chick- 
en’ (lit, ‘the chicken - this who strangles it - the man - it is’). The position of 
adverbial modifiers is free, including the beginning of the sentence: atu fare, 
dahri na’ astoy gaze yabdssal; ‘after a bit of time, the fruit; becomes ripe3’; *abtu 
la‘ li hawwi, sdllémti ?a?many yaxdmmoatu, ‘they put; black stones on the firey’. 
Qualifiers (the article, adjectives, genitive with nay) are usually put before the 
qualified nouns: hadd bdillih kara ‘a sharp knife’; nay *Itiopya ra°sd kdtdma ‘the 
capital of Ethiopia’. Likewise subordinate clauses usually come before the main 
clauses. 


Agreement Rules 
Verbs, adjectives, personal and deictic pronouns and the article in Tigrinya usu- 
ally agree with nouns in gender and number: ?atom kahnat ’ atu kaddase’om mas 
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wadda’u ... nabtu ddgge-sdlam yamdisu ‘when the priests finish their service they 
go right to the door of the church’; nassatdn ki’a damstn “aw ’abbildn bdkdya 
‘then they (women) raised their voices and wept’. However, the adjective agrees 
in gender in the singular only (see p. 434). Since the grammatical gender of most 
inanimate beings is highly unstable, the agreement may fluctuate even within one 
and the same text (see p. 431). Nouns denoting collectives (hazbi ‘people’, 
sdrawit ‘army’ etc.) may agree with in singular or plural. 


Assertions, Negations 

The most common assertive adverb in Tigrinya is ?awwd ‘yes’. The compound 
verbs harray bdld and ?aSSi bdld are widely used as affirmatives: dds °?antdbdlo 
harray yabal ... ‘if he is pleased, he says “yes” ...’. 

The most widespread verbal negative is the confix ?ay-...-n: nahna manam hada 
ndgdr ?ay-gdbdrna-n ‘we did not do anything’; without -” in the jussive (ay- 
yamut ‘let him not die!’. Another common negative is ’ayfal (very often with pro- 
nominal suffixes): ?ayfal-kan ddkkdy ‘no, my children!’. The verb ’ambi bdld 
means ‘to say “no”, to refuse’, To express ‘there is no ...’ yd/lon (conjugated as 
?allo) or ydlbon (not conjugated) is employed; nabtu hagdr ‘abdyti kdtdmatat 
ydlbon ‘there are no big cities in this country’, The negative of the copula is 
?ay-kondn naytdn °anasti tamharti bazuh ?aykondn ‘the women’s education is not 
much’. 


Questions 
A general question is introduced by the postposed particle -do attached to that part 
of the sentence which is the main object of the question: kanawassad-do ‘can we 
take [it]?’; dahan-do ’?allokum ‘are you well?’. The element dayyu (do prefixed to 
ayy) serves to express ‘is it ...?’: hakki dayyu ’ attabaldnni zalla? ‘is it right what 
she says?’, 

Pronominal questions are introduced by the interrogative pronouns (see p. 430) 
and interrogative adverbs (p. 441): 


2 antaway atu sdb? ‘who is that man?’ 

?antay yaddlli ‘what does he want?’ 

ma antamantay kdmzuy tagdbbar? ‘why do you act in this way?’ 
kdimdy haddérkum? ‘how have you spent the night?’ 

ata sdibdyti kab ?abdy mds’ et? ‘from where did this woman come?’ 


Coordination, Conditionals 

The commonest coordinating conjunction in Tigrinya is - suffixed to every one 
of the conjointed elements: nay mdskdl malakkat nabtu gdsu-n labbu-n kdbdu-n 
’@vgaru-n yagdbrdllu ‘he makes the sign of the cross over his face, his heart, his 
belly and his feet’; ?ata kab kulldén kétdmatat ’ eratra za‘abdydit-an zasdbdxdt-an 
kéitdma ?asmdra ’iyya ‘Asmara is the biggest and the most beautiful among the 
cities of Eritrea’ etc. Two clauses are connected by ’awwan ‘and’ usually placed 
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after the first phrase in the second clause: nay hada mdhayyam k"I<a batamhartu 
hazhat dibtérd kakawwan yaka’al nay hadd ddbtdra k”ol‘a ?>awwan mdhayyam 
kakowwan yaka al ‘a child of an illiterate may become a dabtdra if he studies 
much, and a child of a débtdra may be illiterate’. Alternative is expressed by woy 
(woyam): hadé karSi woyam kar¥an ?aladan yahaba-wo ‘he gives him one thaler 
or one thaler and a half’. The commonest adversative conjunctions are gan (ndgdr 
gan) and ?ambdr: hada ‘aynat ?ammdhalal ?awwan ’allo ndgdr gan’ azu mahalla 
nay sawota mdhalla ’ayyu ‘there is another kind of oath, but it is an oath for fun’; 
gar di’a yakfal ? ambdr bahanux ?ayyamut ‘let him certainly pay the blood money, 
but he must not be strangled (must not die strangled)’. ? ambdr is placed at the end 
of the positive element so that a translation ‘and not, but not’ is appropriate for it: 
-ab Mdxdld ? ambdr ?ab ° Addis ’?abdba tiéwolddku ‘I was born in Max4la and not 
in Addis Ababa’. 

Conditional clauses are marked by ’ antd ‘if? followed by the perfect or the ger- 
und: ?atu “adaga ddrahu katra’i ?antd-kddka ... “assdirtd baxarsi ka§ayydta tara’ i 
‘if you go to see the chicken market, you will see that they are sold ten for a thaler’, 
They may also be marked by ’ antdikond (+ za-) + verb (lit. ‘if it is (that) ...°): ?atu 
xdrasi bdmangasti ° antdkond za-kaffal °atu gdza°i ddmozu yahabo ‘if the customer 
is paid by the government, it is the ruler who gives him his salary’. Clauses ex- 
pressing an unreal condition are marked by ’antd (?antdza-) + imperfect; the verb 
of the apodosis (in the perfect) is preceded by ma- and may be followed by ndbdrd 
(in the gerund): ’ atu ?anbdsa ’ antdza-xdttal nabtu bdrdka ma-tdrdfd ndbiru ‘if he 
had not killed the lion, he would remain in the thicket’; "Adam hati’ at zdygdbdra 
? antdza-kowwan nahna haggusat ma-konna ‘if Adam had not sinned, we would be 


happy’. 


Subordination 

Complement clauses are marked by kdmza- ‘that’: ?agzi?abher nahazbu kdmza- 
bdshom ’angera kadmza-habom sdm‘et ‘she heard that God visited his people and 
gave them bread’. 

Temporal clauses are marked by mas preceding the verb in the perfect: ’azuy 
mas gdbdrd kdmzuy balo ... “when he did it, he told him thus ,..’; kdmzuy mas 
bdldtto hafiru nab bdrdka’u kidd ‘when she told him in this way, he went to his 
thicket, ashamed’, Other temporal conjunctions are kasa‘ zd ‘until’, °?ankab za- 
‘since’ (za- prefixed to the verb of the subordinate clause), e.g. kasa‘ ?atu md‘alti 
zabdssah ?atom woldddi ?angera zaballa‘® kdssdnadawu yasdnhu ‘until this day 
comes, the parents spend the time preparing the bread that will be eaten’. 

Relative clauses are introduced by za- and, like all other qualifiers, precede the 
noun qualified: ’atu, °anbdsay zayxdtdld, sibs bahakki zafdrrah ?aykondn ‘the, 
mans who; killed, a lions, indeed has no fear’. If the noun qualified is a direct ob- 
ject and, peculiarly, an adverbial modifier, a corresponding object suffix may be 
attached to the verb of the relative clause: hadd hadd débtdra hadd hada 
zdynafdlt-o ‘ayndt [solot] ddgimu ‘a ddbtdra reciting a kind [of prayer] that we do 
not know’; nabtu bdrdka ?azom ’ansasatat zdlliwa-wo yakddu ‘they go to the 
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thicket in which there are wild animals’ (lit. ‘to the thicket - wild animals - are in 
it (object suffix) - they go’), Relative clauses are very often combined with °ayyu: 
? atu, Sdby 2a3-xdtdld, sdibs zag-fard7-0g mangastig °ayyuyg ‘the man who killed 
another man is tried by the government’ (lit. ‘[that] whog tries7-himg the, mans 
who3 killed, [another] mang is;g [the] government’ ). 


Copular and Possessive Expressions 
The copula and the verbum substantivum in Tigrinya are conjugated in the follow- 
ing way: 


Table 18.7 Copula 








Masculine Common Feminine 
Sg. 1 -ayya/’ alloku 
2 -ika aka)? alloka iki (’aki)/’ alloki 
3 -ayyu/’allo -ayya/alla 
Pi. ol ?ina/? allona 
2 -ikum (°akum)/’allokum -ikan (?akon)/?allokon 
3 -ayyom/? allawu -ayyan/allawa 





The copula is used in sentences with nominal predicate in the present: hawwoy 
daka ’ayyu ‘my brother is poor’; ?abbu’om tdbbib ° ayyu ‘their father is a smith’; 
zar sam fards °ayyu ‘zar is the name of a horse’. The verbs ndbdrd and kondi (in 
the future) replace the copula in the past and in the future: kalatti?om °>awwan 
sdrdxti ndbdru ‘both of them were thieves’; “abiy sdb kakowwan ’ ayyu ‘he will be 
an important person’. 

The verb ’allo denotes existence and presence: ’ab gdzay ?alldwu ‘they are in 
my house’; ’abtu tdrdf mdgdggi na’ astoy gdzawatti ’allo ‘on the border of the 
road there are some houses’. 

Existence in the past and in the future is expressed by ndbdrd and kond, respec- 
tively; in the last case the verb hallowd is also used. 

The verb ’ailo with object suffixes is used to express possession. The first con- 
sonant of the suffix is geminated; the form of the verb depends upon the gender/ 
number of the object possessed: nab rahux hagdr k>soro ?allo-nni ‘Ihave a meet- 
ing in a remote country’; ?ata sdbdyti hantit gal °allatta ‘this woman has one 
daughter’. 
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19 Tigré 


Shlomo Raz 


Tigré is spoken mainly in Eritrea, and is the northernmost Ethiopian Semitic 
tongue. The majority of speakers are Muslims (above 60 percent); most of the rest 
are Christians. The number of speakers is put at between quarter and half a million 
(according to the Ministry of Education of Eritrea, February 1997, it is about 
800,000). The Mansa‘ dialect is the only speech which has a corpus of written ma- 
terial, and as such may approach the concept of standard language. Written mate- 
rial consists of Bible translations, especially by members of the Swedish 
Evangelical mission, collections of texts in prose and verse and grammatical work 
by missionaries and European scholars, Two varieties of speech may be men- 
tioned: first, that of the nomad tribe of Beni ‘Amer who live close to the border 
with the Sudan. They are bilinguals, the other language they speak being the non- 
Semitic Beja, which is the substrate Cushitic language of Tigré as a whole. Their 
Tigré differs in many ways from that of Mansa‘. Secondly, the Tigré language is 
used as a lingua franca along the Ethiopian coast of the Red Sea, notably in Mas- 
sawa where it is is heavily influenced by spoken Arabic, which is another lan- 
guage medium in the same area. 


Phonology 


Consonants 

The phonemic inventory of Tigré consonants consists of twenty-four phonemes, as 
shown on p. 447, The corresponding inventory of graphemes of traditional Ethiopic 
orthography by which most Tigré texts have been rendered includes also p/p, ¢, and 
x, which appear in a small number of foreign words. All consonants except laryn- 
geals (?, °, k, #) and semivowels (w, y) are subject to gemination. ¢, §, g and 7 may 
appear as the palatalized forms of #, s, d, and z (2 occurring only in this phonetic 
context). This palatalization takes place with dentals and alveolars, in final posi- 
tion, in forms to which the sg.1c. pronoun suffix is attached, e.g. masdnit ‘friends’, 
masanicée ‘my friends’; gazdz ‘glass’, gazdzZe ‘my glass’ etc. The articulatory po- 
sition of the variants of /q/ is post-velar, i.e. the same as that of /°/ or /‘/; examples: 
[?a‘bar] ‘tombs’ (/’aqbor/), [ma?reh] ‘condition’ (/maqroh/). Followed by a laryn- 
geal or by an ejective anywhere in the word, /?/ and /‘/ may be in free variation with 
one another, as in Parqay/“arqay] ‘bed’ (/‘arqay/); [’allos/‘allas] ‘hawk’ (/?allas/). 
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b d g g : 
t k 
t q 7 
é 
f Zz h h 
Ss 
$ 
5 é 
m n 
] 
r 
w y 
Vowels 
1 u 
e 0 
a 
a 


From the articulatory point of view each vowel is distinctive in regard to tongue 
height and tongue advancement, excluding the a/d contrast which is in terms of 
vowel quantity, e.g. /gadom/ ‘now then, so, thus’, /gadem/ ‘plain, country’; /man/ 
‘who?’, /man/ ‘right (hand)’; /ba‘al/ ‘master, owner’, /ba‘al/ ‘holy day, holiday’. 
Exceptional is the case of words with a final CV-type syllable, when v is a low 
front vowel. In such a case no phonemic contrast of quality may occur and vowel 
duration is subject to stress and syllabic structure, e.g. [sébka] or ([sabk4] ‘your 
people’ (/sabka/); [sabk4-tom] ‘they are your people’ (/sabka tom/); [hdsa] or 
[hos] ‘sand’ (/hosa/). Instead of the a/d contrast, Leslau (1945) and others prefer 
the use of the phonemic contrast d/a which marks a difference of quality only be- 
tween all vowels of Tigré. Such an approach facilitates the phonological descrip- 
tion and also brings Tigré into line with some prominent Ethiopian Semitic 
languages, e.g. Amharic and Tigrinya, yet it ignores the existence of phonemic du- 
ration and its role in the syllabic structure and the accentual system (for a lengthier 
discussion of the problem see Raz 1983: 6-11). 


Suprasegmental Features 

The chain of speech stress in Tigré is non-distinctive and shifts easily from one 
syllable to the other, Even single words in isolation may be devoid of lexical 
stress, as in dé@’am or da’dm ‘but’. 
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Morphology 


Pronouns 
The independent personal pronouns in Tigré are as follows: 


Singular Plural 

Ic. ana lc. hana 

2m. ’anta 2f. anti 2m. ’antum 2f. ?antan 
3m. hatu 3f. hata 3m. hatom 3f. hatan 


The forms used as pronominal suffixes are as follows (the order of forms is the 
same as in the previous table): sg.: -ye, -ka, -ki, -u, -a; pl.: -na, -kum, kan, -om, -an. 
In conjunction with verbs the pronominal suffixes have the following forms: sg.: 
-nif-nni, -kal-kka, -ki/-kki, -o/-wol-yof-hul-yu, -af-wal-yaf-ha; pl. ~na/-nna, 
-kumi-kkum, -kan/-kkan, -om/-wom!-yom/-hom, -an/-wan!-yan!-han. 


Reflexive, Reciprocal, Possessive, Interrogative and Relative Pronouns 

For the reflexive pronoun the forms nos (nafs in the translation of the New Testa- 
ment in Tigré), ra’as ‘self’ are used, e.g. nosa taSannagat ‘she hanged herself’; 
ra’asu ‘he himself’. The reciprocal pronoun is expressed by means of nosnos or 
had, ¢.g. ?at lablo nosnosom tahagdgaw ‘they conferred with one another saying 
.... had is not conjugated and is usually used of two, e.g. had °adma‘aw ‘they 
struck at each other’, The independent possessive pronoun consists of inflected 
nay, e.g. ndye ‘mine’. The interrogative pronouns are as follows: mi ‘what?’; man 
‘who?, whose?, whom?; ?ayi (inflected) ‘which?’. The relative particle (= defi- 
nite article, cf. Deictics and Definiteness, p. 450) is usually attached to the verb, 
immediately preceding it, e.g. ... dagge wdnin latatbahal ‘which is called “animal 
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village”. 
Nouns 


Gender 

The gender of the singular noun is statable lexically, the plural form gender being 
subject to the state of animateness of the noun, e.g, masculine nouns: katab ‘book’, 
ganday ‘log of wood’, faluy ‘bull calf’, wad ‘son’, ?ands ‘man’; feminine nouns: 
gabay ‘road’, falit ‘female calf’, walat ‘daughter’, ?assit ‘woman’ (note the ¢ end- 
ing of the feminine animate form in the above examples). 


Nouns Qualified by Numerals 

A noun qualified by a numeral occurs in the singular form, e.g. kal’e wa’ at ‘two 
cows’ (pl. ?aha ‘cows’, salas hal ‘three maternal uncles’ (pl. Adlotdt ‘maternal 
uncles’). 
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The Basic Forms of Noun Formation 

These are the collectives or the countable singulars. The collective nouns never 
occur with numerals, whereas the countable singulars may be modified by a nu- 
meral, e.g. gabil (coll.) ‘people, tribes, nation’, gabilat (countable sg.) ‘(one) 
tribe’, gabdyal (pl.) ‘tribes, people’. gataf ‘leaves, foliage’, gatfat ‘leaf’, °aqgattaf 
‘leaves’. The concord typical of the collective is masculine singular, with one ex- 
ception: animate nouns may have either singular or plural concord. The singula- 
tive is derived from the collective by means of suffixes. Either (1) -at, the gender 
of which is feminine, or less frequently, (2) the suffix -dy, the gender of which is 
masculine, is added, as in rasas ‘lead’, rasaSat ‘a bullet, a piece of lead’, bun ‘cof- 
fee’, bunat ‘a coffee bush/grain’, gadar ‘gnats’, gadrdy ‘a gnat’. 


Plural Forms 

These are suffixed plurals and broken plurals, Some suffixed plural forms are: -dt, 
-otdt, examples gar ‘matter, thing’, pl. gdrat; gabhat ‘forehead’, pl. gabhotat. The 
broken plurals and the countable singulars are not predictable from each other’s 
forms, though certain singular patterns correspond more often than not to certain 
plural patterns, Some types typical of the broken plural forms are as follows: 
?aCaCCaC, CaCaCCaC, CaCaCCi(t), ?aCCVC, ?aCaCCat, CVCVC., Some ex- 
amples: balasat ‘fig’, pl. ?aballas; kaffal ‘portion’, pl. kafaffal; kadbet ‘floor’, pl. 
kadabbi(t). 


Suffixed Derivatives 

In addition to the formation of suffixed nouns dealt with hitherto, there are other 
noun plus suffix formations which form semantic classes of their own, as follows: 
diminutives (‘a small’), e.g. bab ‘gate, door’, bebdy ‘small door, wicket’, mawrad 
‘ring’, mawredat ‘little ring’; pejoratives (‘a poor, bad’), e.g. bet ‘house’, betdy 
ruined house, house in poor condition’, ?ands ‘man’, ’anesat ‘worthless man’; 
augmentatives (‘a big, large’), e.g. baat ‘cave’, ba‘dy ‘large cave’; paucatives 
(‘a few’), e.g. wa’at ‘cow’, wa‘dt ‘a few cows’); paucative pejoratives (‘some 
poor, bad’), e.g. sab ‘men, people’, sab’ etam ‘a few people (paucative)’, sab’ etdat 
‘some poor (= miserable) people’. Paucatives imply plural; the rest are singular 
and countable. 


Participles 

The active participle expresses the agent (the doer) and is also used in the forma- 
tion of compound tenses (see p. 454), the passive one is mainly used as an adjec- 
tive (see p. 450). All active participles excluding triradicals of type A (see p. 451) 
make use of the prefix ma- and the suffix -ay, and all passive participles have the 
ultimate vowel -u- (sg. m.) and -a- (sg. f.). 

Examples of active participles, type A: gdbal ‘former’, gablat (f.), gablam (pl. 
m.) gablat (pl. f.); Passive participle type A: garub ‘near, kin’, garbat/qareb (f.), 
garubam (pl. m.), garubat (pl. f.). 

Patterns of type B, active participle: magatlay, magatidyt (f.), maqatlat (pl. m. 
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and f.). Examples: ma’ amrdy ‘scientist’, ma’ amrayt (f.), ma°amrat (pl.); passive 
participle: gattul, gattal/qattalat, gattulam, qattuldt. 

Type C, active participle: magdtlay, maqdtlayt (f.), maqatlat (pl. m. and f.). 
Examples: mawdlmdy ‘s\anderer’, mawdlmdayt (f.), mawalmat (pl.); passive par- 
ticiple: gutul, qutlat (f.), qutuldm (pl. m.), qutuldt (pl. f.). 


Infinitives 
Type A verbs yield the forms gatil, gatlat, gatlo, maqtal, qatle, gatal. The form ga- 
til seems to be the more frequent. 


Nouns Denoting the Instrument, Place or Result 

The name of the instrument has the prefix ma- and the suffix -i attached to the 
stem, the pattern being magtali, e.g. masawari ‘brush’ (sawara ‘to paint’, type B, 
semivowels are not geminated). The pattern magtdl is used in the expression of 
the name of the place, as in maqwail, ‘hiding place’ (root kw/). The name of prod- 
uct or result (= resultative) is expressed by means of the pattern gattdl, e.g. harrad 
‘that which is/has been slaughtered’, hadddg ‘that which is/has been left’. 


Suffixes -nna and -nnat 

Abstract nouns having one of these suffixes are constructed from the stem CaCaC 
(triradicals), to which the suffix is added by means of the juncture feature a, e.g. 
bassahanna/bassahannat ‘maturity’. 


Prepositions 

The most important ones are: ndy ‘of’, al ‘to, for’, ?ab ‘about (a topic), with (co- 
mitative), within’, ?a¢ ‘in, on, to, against’, man ‘from’, ?agal ‘for, to’, kam ‘like’, 
masal ‘with (comitative)’, ?agal ‘as for’; compounds man la‘al ‘above’, man tahat 
‘under’, at ’af ‘before’ etc. 


Adjectives 

For the most part, the adjective precedes the noun which it qualifies, e.g. bdb ‘abi 
‘big gate’. Adjectives may have suffixed plurals or broken plurals. The plural suf- 
fixes -(y)dm (m.,) and -(y)at (f.), are regularly used with participial adjectives (tri- 
radical, type A, see p. 449), e.g. ndfa® ‘useful’, ndf<at (sg. f.), ndf<am (pl. m.), 
ndf* at (pl. f.); sabur ‘broken’, sabar/sabrat (sg. f.), saburam (pl. m.), saburat (pl. 
f.). 


Deictics 


Definiteness 

The invariable particle /a- serves as the definite article (cf. Pronouns, p. 448). The 
usual order encountered is article + qualifier + qualified, as in /agenddab ’ ands ‘the 
old man’. 
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Demonstratives 

The demonstrative forms for near objects are: alli (sg. m.), Palla (sg. f.)}, ?allom 
(pl. m.), ?allan (pl. f.). For distant objects, the forms are (some variants occur) 
lohay, loha, lohom, lohan. The noun is preceded by the demonstrative adjective in 
the case of distant objects, e.g. ?allan >am‘<alat ‘these days’, ?ab la’awkdd lohay 
‘at that time’. The demonstrative adjective can both precede and follow the noun, 
as in loha °akdn loha ‘that place’. 


Numerals 
The cardinal numerals are as follows: 


1 worot/woro 20 ‘asra 
hatte (f.) 30. saldsa 
2 kaP ot (m.) 40 ?arba‘a 
kal’e (f.) 50 hamsa 
3 Salas 60 = sassa 
4 -arba* 70 = sab‘a 
5 hamas 80 samdnya 
6 sas 90 sa‘a/tas‘a 
7 sabus 100 = ma’ at (sg.) 
8 saman 2am? at (pl.) 
9 sae 1,000 Sah (sg.) 
10 “asar -ashdt (pl.) 


The Arabic loanword ’aif ‘1,000’, pl. °aldf, is occasionally used. To denote an 
unspecified large number the word ’a/f (whose plural is also ’a/df) may be used. 
?alfis also used to denote ‘10,000’. The numbers 11 to 19 are expressed by placing 
the units numeral immediately after the invariable element ‘asar ‘10’ while an op- 
tional -wa ‘and’ may connect both elements, e.g. “asar (wa)hatte ‘eleven’ (f.). 

The ordinal number ‘first’ is expressed by gadém (m.), gaddmit (f.), 
gadamyam (pl. m.), gadamyat (pl. f. [cf. Participles, pp. 449-50]). Ordinal num- 
bers from second to eleventh are gender sensitive. The masculine has the patterns 
CaCaC and CaCCay, and the feminine is CaCCdyt, For eleventh to nineteenth, in- 
variable ‘asar is followed by the appropriate ordinal, with an optional wa- in be- 
tween, gaddmay (m.), gqadamayt (f.) is used in the case of the numeral ‘11’, e.g. 
“asar waqadamay ‘eleventh’. The ending -dy forms ordinal numerals for round 
tens, hundreds and thousands. 


Verbs 


Types A, B,C and D 

Type A is the basic stem in relation to which the form and meaning of the other 
types is considered. Type B has the medial radical geminated, e.g. ‘allaba ‘to 
count’. Type C has a long d after the first radical e.g. dagama ‘to tell’. Type D is 
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characterized by a repetition of the mid radical, with an @ in between, e.g. baldlasa 
‘to answer repeatedly’, 


Negation of the Verb 
A verb is rendered negative by means of the prefixed article 7i-, e.g. ?i-sarga ‘he 
did not steal’. 


Prefixed Derivatives of the Four Types of Verb 

Verbs of each of the four types may occur with a preformative whose function and 
meaning is usually related to coexisting verbs of other types and derivatives. 
These are four preformatives: ta-, °a-, >af- and *atta-. In general terms ta- is used 
to express the passive form of type A and B verbs and reciprocity in type C and D 
verbs. The other three preformatives are used to express various aspects of the no- 
tion of causation. 


Basic Morphological Categories of the Verb 
Tigré has three morphological categories of the verb: perfect, imperfect and jus- 
sive. 


Verb Inflection 
Type A: gansa ‘to get up’: 


Sg.1 ganasko Pl. 1 ganasna 
Sg. 2m. ganaska Pl. 2m, ganaskum 
f.  ganaski f. qanaskan 
Sg. 3m. gansa Pl. 3m. gansaw 
f. qansat f. gansaya 
Imperfect: 
Sg.1  ’aqannas Pl. 1 >angqannas 
Sg. 2m. tagannas Pl. 2m. taganso 
f, tagansi f. tagansa 
Sg. 3m. lagannas Pl. 3m. laganso 
f. tagannas f. lagansa 
Jussive: 
Sg.1  ’aqnas Pl.1 = naqnas 
Sg. 2m. tagnas Pl. 2m. taqgnaso 
f. taqnasi f. tagnasa 
Sg. 3m. laqnas Pl. 3m. laqnaso 


f. taqnas f. lagnasa 
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Imperative (derived from the jussive): ganas, ganasi, qanaso, qanasa. 


Type B, perfect: mazzana ‘to weigh’; imperfect/jussive: Jamazzan (sg. 3m.), 
tamazni (sg. 2f.); imperative: mazzan, mazni, etc. 

Type C, perfect: kataba ‘to vaccinate’; imperfect/jussive /akdtab; imperative: 
katab. 

Type D, perfect: baldlasa ‘to answer repeatedly’; imperfect/jussive: labaldlas; 
imperative: baldlas. 

Prefix ta-. After ta-, the distinction between A and B is neutralized. Perfect: 
tagarraca ‘to be cut off’; imperfect /jussive: latgarra¢, imperative: tagarra¢. ta- 
C: tagdbala ‘to meet’; imperfect/jussive: latqabal, imperative: tagabal. ta-D: 
tanabdbara ‘to live a bit on agriculture and a bit on cattle herding’; imperfect/ 
jussive: latnabdabar, imperative: tenabdhar. 

?a-A: This is the sole instance of a triradical derivative where a formal distinc- 
tion between the imperfect and the jussive morphological categories is main- 
tained. Perfect: ’angafa ‘to save, to let escape’; imperfect: lanaggaf, jussive: 
langaf; imperative: ’angaf. 

a-B: ?abattala ‘to stop, to bring to a standstill’; imperfect/jussive: /abattal; im- 
perative: ?abattal. 

2a-C, perfect: >asdbata ‘to get hold of’; imperfect/jussive: lasdbat, imperative: 
2 asabat. 

There is no *?a-D type. Its place in the system is taken by °at-D. 

Prefix ?at-: There is no *?at-A (except with initial laryngeals). Its place in the 
system is taken by ?a-A and °atta-A. 

?at-B, perfect: ?atbaggasa ‘to cause to move off’; imperfect/jussive: lathaggas; 
imperative: °atbaggas. 

?at-C, perfect: ’atrdsana ‘to heat’; imperfect/jussive: latrdsan; imperative: 
?atrasan. 

?at-D, perfect: ’atgababala ‘to go to and fro’; imperfect/jussive: latqababal; 
imperative: °atgababal. 

Prefix ’atta- is functional only with type A verbs. ’atta-A, perfect: ?attagra¢ga 
‘to let cut off’; imperfect/jussive: lattagra¢. 


Quadriradical Verbs 
The quadriradicals follow the order 1.2.3.4. as in ?ambata ‘to begin’, 1.2.1.2. as 
in ba¢bacéa ‘to mix’, and 1.2.3.3. as in garfata ‘to break into pieces’, 


Compound Verbs 

The first element in the compound may exist as a lexical entity or be dependent 
upon the occurrence of the compound. The second element of the compound is 
limited to three verbs: bela ‘to say’, wada ‘to do, to make’, and ga’a ‘to become’. 
Examples: bahal bela ‘to pardon, to excuse’, baraf wada ‘to clear off’, han ga’a 
‘to become speechless’. 
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Complex Expressions of Time Relations 
More specific time relations than those mentioned on p. 452 can be expressed by 
means of a complex. 

agal + jussive + tu as the expression of futurity. This complex is regularly used 
in the expression of future tense, e.g. fagar basa‘ ?agal nigis tu ‘tomorrow we shall 
go to Massawa’ (lit. ‘tomorrow Massawa in order that we should go [it] is’). This 
complex is also used to express imminence. 

Imperfect + auxiliary (halla or °alla). The complex imperfect + halla (the verb 
of existence in the present) is essentially used to express an activity in progress at 
the time of speaking, or an actual state. This use resembles in meaning the English 
“present continuous” or “progressive,” e.g. hana haddy natfarrar hallena ‘we are 
going to the wedding’. 

?ando + perfect + ‘ala (sanha). The notion expressed by this complex refers to 
(aresult of) an event or a situation whose beginning (and end) is previous to an- 
other specified, or understood, point of time (approximating to the meaning of the 
past-perfect tense in English), e.g. hatu °agal la’ando hawana la‘ala ?amlakot 
rabbi haddasayu ‘he renewed the adoration of God which had been weakened’. 

Perfect + ka + auxiliary. This complex consists of a verb in the perfect followed 
by the conjunction ka- (meaning ‘and [then]’) which is itself followed by an aux- 
iliary verb. The auxiliary verb can be halla, ‘ala or sanha. Perfect + ka + halla 
denotes the perfective past (approximating to the meaning of the present-perfect 
tense in English). Perfect + ka + ‘ala expresses the past-perfect, whereas the verb 
sanha introduces the notion of ‘already’, e.g. nafsu gesat kasanhat ‘he had already 
died’ (lit. ‘his soul went and waited’). 

Participle + auxiliary. The complex participle + alla is mainly used to denote 
the present-perfect, e.g. nagus kabasa masa’ halla ‘the king of Kabasa has ar- 
rived’, The complex participle + ‘ala/sanha denotes the past-perfect. 


Prepositions, Adverbs, Conjunctions, Interjections 


Prepositions 

Many adverbs and prepositions are similar in form. Distinction between such ad- 
verbs and prepositions is made here according to whether they lack or possess a 
complement (almost all prepositions may have pronominal suffixes), e.g. masal 
nabraw ‘they lived together’ (adverb); masalka ’agayas ‘I shall go with you’ 
(preposition), 


Adverbs 

The linguistic stock from which adverbs are constructed comprises nouns, adjec- 
tives, infinitives, participles, particles, etc. Some words and particles function 
only as adverbs. The most frequent structure containing a noun or a verbal noun, 
is that of the nominal element preceded by the preposition ’ab ‘with, by’ (see 
Prepositions, above), e.g. ’ab Safag ‘quickly’. 
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Conjunctions 

The main coordinating conjunctions are as follows: wa- ‘and’, -ma ‘or’, wok ‘or’, 
ka- ‘and, and so, therefore’ (corresponding to fa- in CA), da’?am ‘but’, da’ ikon ‘on 
the contrary, rather’, 


Interjections 

These are (1) words used as interjections only and are morphologically unanalyz- 
able, and (2) words otherwise belonging to other parts of speech, e.g. (1) has/Sat 
‘be quiet!’, ha’/waha ‘ah!’ , ?ay/?ayo/yawu ‘woe!’, gaddo’ ‘oh wonder!’. (2) hasse 
‘excellent!’ (hasse, pl. hassetat ‘honor, good deed’ — a noun; Vhys); kan ‘away!’ 
(kan ‘there’ — an adverb). 


Syntax 


Word Order in the Sentence 
There are three main features of word arrangement typical of the Tigré sentence, 
as follows: 


1 The main verb is regularly placed at the end of the sentence. 
Complements and qualifiers precede the words they qualify. 

3 The subject is usually placed at the beginning of the sentence, e.g. worot 
? ands masal nawdyu wasewahu ’at gisot ‘ala ‘a man lived with his family 
and his cattle in a hamlet’ (lit. ‘one man with his cattle and his family in 
hamlet was’). 


A common phenomenon in speech is the word order in which a noun other than 
the subject heads the sentence. The word which occupies first place in the sentence 
is the topic, e.g. °assit hilata hawdnit ta ‘the strength of a woman is her weakness’ 
(lit. ‘woman her-strength weakness [it] is’). 


Nominal Sentences 

In sentences whose predicate is a nominal form, a copula pronoun must intervene. 
The paradigm of the independent copula consists of the following forms: singular: 
tu (m.), ta (f.); plural: tom (m.), tan (f.). In the first and second person, the forms 
encountered are those of the first and second person personal pronouns (see p. 
448). Examples: ana man gabil mansa‘ ?ana ‘\ am from the tribe of Mansa‘’; sab 
mansa‘ man badirom kastan tom ‘the people of Mansa‘ are Christian from long 
ago’. In the negative tu is replaced by the suppletive fossilized form ikon, as in: 
higdye ratu® °ikon ‘my speech is not correct’, 


Expression of Existence and Possession 
To express the notion of ‘to be, to exist’ (including the locative ‘there is’) in the 
present tense, the verb halla (type B, V*hlw) is used. When this verb occurs in the 
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perfect form, it has the meaning of present, e.g, rabbi halla ‘God exists’. To de- 
note past tense, the verb ‘ala is used. These verbs are negated by means of the pre- 
fixed particle ?i-, as in ?awtobus ?i‘ala. ’abballi sabab ° alli °agid ? imas’ ako ‘there 
was no bus. Because of this I have not come sooner’. 

Possession is expressed by means of (1) the particle bu or badibu, both forms 
being conjugated in all persons, e.g. bazuh °akatbat badibye/baye ‘I have many 
books’, laga’a lagba’ wad ?ddam kal’ e °ade badibu ‘every human being has two 
hands’; (2) the perfect forms of the verb halla conjugated in the 3rd person plus 
the particle ’al- (see Prepositions, p. 450), conjugated in all persons, e.g. ’ana 
sanni mas? alit hallet ?alye ‘[ have a good camera’. 


Conditional Sentences 

Sentences expressing real conditions have in the protasis either man + perfect, or 
perfect + man gabba° (fossilized), and in the apodosis any construction excluding 
the perfect form, e.g. kal’ ot man latha’aso lazayad lamasmasa ’ at worot leta°ikon 
‘if two persons quarrel, usually the cause is not on one [of them] only’; gale ga’aw 
man gab2° laghu dibom ‘if anything happens to them, they are grieved about 
them’. Sentences which express unreal conditions have in the protasis either man 
+ imperfect or wa + perfect, and in the apodosis wa + perfect, e.g. wa’alli kallu 
man latkattab kalla la’ eddina-ma ’agal lalatkattabo ’akatbat wa’i’aklattom ‘and 
if all of this were to be written, even the whole world would not suffice for the 
books to be written about it’; rabbi wa’ihabaya ‘had not God given it (i.e. the 
chieftainship) to her’. 


The Modal Form wa + Perfect 

The complex wa + perfect may serve as a special form for modal expressions de- 
noting the unreality or uncertainty of the notion rendered. by the predicate, e.g. 
? alla latahayas bet man ?aya warakba ‘where could he find a house which would 
be better than this (one)?’; lawaladkum wasa‘ankum ‘you should have let your 
children ride [the donkeys]’. 
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20 Amharic and Argobba 


Grover Hudson 


Amharic has perhaps fifteen million speakers, in Africa probably fewer than only 
Arabic, Swahili, Hausa, and Oromo, Amharic is also the second most populous 
Semitic language, after just Arabic. It is the lingua franca and constitutionally rec- 
ognized national language of Ethiopia, and the language of instruction of Ethio- 
pian public education in the primary grades. 

The traditional territory of the Amharas is the mountainous north-central part 
of Ethiopia consisting of the regions of Begemder (Gondar region), western Wel- 
lo, Gojjam, and Menz. Today, however, perhaps the majority of town and city 
dwelling Ethiopians, except in largely Tigrinya-speaking Tigre province, are at 
least second-language speakers of Amharic. Except in the core Amhara areas of 
Shoa, Gojjam and Begemder, Amharic speakers are often bilingual, and probably 
most have another Ethiopian language as their native language. 

Regional varieties or dialects of Amharic are recognized: of Shoa, Begemder, 
Gojjam and Menz—Wello. Differences are not major, and those which were men- 
tioned by Bender et al. (1976: 90-8) are noted below, Addis Ababa is nowadays 
the focus of Ethiopian economic and social life, and Addis Ababa Amharic has be- 
come the prestige dialect. 

Amharic manuscripts are known from the fourteenth century, and publication 
in Amharic has increased steadily since the turn of the century. Amharic publica- 
tions today include writings of all sorts: poetry, newspapers, literary and news 
magazines, drama, novels, history, textbooks, etc. Amharic language magazines 
are published in the USA and Europe to serve the Ethiopian expatriate populations 
there. In 1972, a national language academy was established in Ethiopia, with the 
purpose largely to standardize the language and, especially, to guide the expansion 
of the Amharic vocabulary. 

In recent and probably in ancient times, Amharic has had considerable geo- 
graphic spread in territory earlier populated by speakers of other languages, first 
the southern Agaw language of north-central Ethiopia, and recently languages of 
the south such as Cushitic Sidamo and Omotic Kaffa. As a result, Amharic has 
considerable lexical and typological similarities with these other languages. Am- 
haric also has borrowed from Ge‘ez, a practice nowadays favored for the satisfac- 
tion of needs for technical, political, and other new vocabulary, Borrowing from 
Italian was common, especially during the Italian occupation of 1935-1941, but 
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nowadays the principal source of borrowings is English. 

Argobba, Amharic’s sibling, is known in two separate areas: until recently west 
of the city of Harar, and at the eastern edge of Amhara territory about the Rift Val- 
ley escarpment towns of Ankober and Aliyu Amba in eastern Shoa. Probably most 
Argobba speakers are Muslims. All information reported below on the Argobba 
language is from Leslau 1959 and Leslau 1977. 

Most sections of the survey of Amharic which follows conclude with pertinent 
comparative comments about Argobba, though, in some cases, information on Ar- 
gobba is lacking. In some of the tables, Amharic and Argobba forms appear side 
by side. 


Phonology 


Consonants 

Below are shown the thirty-one consonant phonemes of Amharic; vl = voiceless, 
vd = voiced, em = emphatic. The consonant phonemes have the phonetic values 
generally suggested by their symbolization, except as follows: the emphatic con- 
sonants are glottalic ejectives; 7i is IPA p, and, following common practice, the 
emphatic (voiceless) velar is here written q rather than &. 


vl P t kk”? 
vd b d 8,2" 
emp t aq” 
vl é 
vd J 
em é 
vi f Ss § h, h” 
vd Zz z 
em s 

m n 

1 

tap r 

w y 


The labialized velars k”, 2", q™, and h” could be considered sequences of the 
consonant and w; however, their status as phonemes is suggested by the fact that 
the Amharic writing system provides unique characters for these in their occur- 
rence before vowels other than a (before a there is a regular orthographic forma- 
tion for labialization of all consonants). 

The voiceless labial stops p and p are rare, appearing only in loanwords, though 
some borrowings with p are long established in the language, such as ityoppya 
‘Ethiopia’ (< Greek). The voiced labiodental fricative [v] occurs in some recent 
borrowings such as volibol ‘volleyball’. The glottal stop, glottal fricative, and la- 
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bialized velars do not occur at the end of syllables (or, thus, words), nor the alveo- 
palatal nasal at the beginning of words. Otherwise, words begin and end with any 
of the consonants. In rural Amharic s may be replaced by ¢ and 7 and J may be free 
variants. The glottal stop could be considered an allophonic effect of syllable- 
initial vowels, as in {? Jityoppya ‘Ethiopia’, sd{?]Jat ‘hour, clock/watch’. 

As in Amharic, p and p are lacking in Argobba except in borrowed words, and 
§ has been replaced by ¢. Word-final ¢ > d, usually, as in Argobba bed ‘house’ 
(Amharic bet), and h has survived where generally it has been lost in Amharic as 
in Argobba hand ‘one’ (Amharic and). 


Consonant Allophones 

The voiceless stops are slightly aspirated except when unreleased, and are re- 
leased except before other stops and nasals within a phrase. The nongeminate 
voiced labial and velar stops b and g have fricative variants [B] and [y] between 
vowels within words, e.g. le[B]a ‘thief’, wa[y]a ‘price’. For most speakers g"a > 
go and q”a > qu, with resulting variants such as q“dssdld/qossdld ‘he was wound- 
ed’ and g“atar/qutar ‘number’, but for others the velar and labial stops are labial- 
ized before round vowels, e.g. bf “Jota ‘place’, g{"Jum ‘stop/stand!’. The glides w, 
y are extremely lax between vowels. In the northem dialects, except that of Gond- 
ar, there is palatal glide insertion after obstruents before the front vowels i and e, 
which may in this case be centralized: e.g. bet > [b’et] ‘house’ and hid > [hid] ‘go 
(sg. 2m.)!’. In Menz, the velar stops & and q are palatalized to ¢ and ¢, respective- 
ly, before i and e. 


Long Consonants 

All the consonants except # may occur long (geminated) between vowels and oc- 
casionally word finally, with the approximate duration of a two-consonant se- 
quence, Below, the long consonants are written as sequences of like consonants, 
except when lexically contrastive length must be distinguished from morphologi- 
cally significant doubling, so e.g. ¢:, s:, are written, The retroflex phoneme r, 
singly a tap, is a trill when long. 


Morphophonemic Palatalizations 

When stem final and followed by the sg. 2f. suffix -i, the instrumental and agen- 
tive suffix -i and the conjunctive sg. 1 suffix -e, the alveolar consonants except r 
are replaced by the corresponding alveopalatals: :>¢,d>j,t>¢,s>5,z> (and 
optionally 7>j), > f, n > #, and, except in the dialect of Menz, / > y. The suffix 
-i may be absent with these palatalizations, Note that these palatalizations do not 
occur before i and ¢ otherwise (e.g. set ‘woman’), not even in nouns suffixed by 
-e of the sg. 1 possessive (e.g. bet-e ‘my house’). 

The same palatalizations occur with the cognate Argobba suffixes. 


Vowels 
The seven vowel phonemes of Amharic are shown below. The vowel phonemes 
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have the phonetic values generally suggested by their symbolization, except as 
follows: a is a high central vowel, IPA i, and d is a mid central vowel, IPA 4, ac- 
cording to some tending to low front [e], especially after the alveopalatal conso- 
nants. The mid-front vowel ¢ is lowered to [e], after A, as in A[e]dd ‘he went’. 
Words begin and end in any of the vowels except that a does not occur final in a 
phrase except with the question suffix -na (see p. 481), nor d word initially except 
in the interjection drd ‘really!’ 


i 3 u 
e a oO 
a 


Argobba has marginally, in addition to the seven vowel phonemes of Amharic, 
a; (long a) in Arabic loanwords, Leslau mentions round allophones of d and a, and 
long allophones of i and o. Argobba words begin but do not end in 4, having final 
a where Amharic cognates have d. 


Vowel Elision 

Vowel sequences involving a and d are generally absent owing to the elision of 
these two by the other vowels; furthermore, a is elided by d: bd-argat > bdrgat 
‘truly (lit. ‘in truth’)’, bd-anci > bandi ‘by you (sg. 2f.)’. A sequence of like 
vowels is reduced to one: asra-and > asrand ‘eleven’, yabdla-al > yabdlal ‘he 
eats’. 


Vowel Epenthesis 
The high central vowel a is epenthesized when disallowed consonant sequences 
arise in affixation, e.g. y-ndgr-h > yandgrah ‘he tells you (sg. m.)’. 


Vocalization 
The sg. 3m. and pl. 3 verb-subject prefix y- is replaced by i between consonants: 
s-y-hed > sihed ‘when he goes’, and-y-mdta > andimdta ‘that he come(s)’. 


Devocalization 
The high vowels i and u (typically the suffixes -i and -u of the sg. 2f. and pl. 3 of 
verbs, respectively) are replaced by glides y and w, respectively, when followed 
by a: tandgri-allaS > tandgryallas ‘you (sg. f.) tell’, ndggdr-u-at > ndggdrwat 
‘they told her’. 


Stress 

Stress is not prominent in Amharic, though main stress of words is typically audi- 
ble on stems rather than affixes (though the plural suffix may be stressed), but 
more so on closed rather than open syllables. There is, however, little research on 
this topic. 
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Morphology 


Pronouns 

In Tables 20.1—20.3 (p. 462) are presented the independent pronouns and two sets 
of suffix pronouns, The Amharic object suffix pronouns are shown with the past 
tense verb ndggdrd ‘he told’, and the Amharic possessive suffix pronouns with the 
noun bet ‘house’. As in Leslau 1959, the Argobba object suffix pronouns are 
shown with the past tense verb gddddla ‘he killed’, and the Argobba possessive 
suffix pronouns with the noun ded ‘house’, 


Independent Pronouns 

Amharic independent pronouns distinguish sg. 2pol., sg. 3pol. and pl. 3 forms, dis- 
tinctions merged in verb paradigms. Sg. 2pol. antu is common only in Wello and 
Gondar. The four pronouns with ass- each have alternate forms with ars-, e.g. ars- 
u ‘he’, ars-wo ‘you sg. pol.’, which reflect the origin of these as reflexive— 
emphatics based on possessive forms (see p, 463) of *ars ‘head’ or *kars ‘belly’. 
The pl. 2/3 forms reflect a plural morpheme annd- (as in annd-tdsfaye ‘those as- 
sociated with Tesfaye’) prefixed to the sg, 2/3m. forms, respectively. Since verbs 
agree with their subjects, the independent pronouns are redundant as subjects un- 
less contrastive, in e.g. ane nd/in ‘it’s me’, anta-m athedam ‘you (sg. 2m.) won’t 
go either’, and they appear rarely as subjects of verbs, as, for example, when con- 
trastive, 

Pronominal objects are ordinarily expressed as verb suffixes, so again the inde- 
pendent pronouns appear only rarely as objects, as when contrastive. When they 
do so appear, the independent pronouns like definite nouns are suffixed by the def- 
inite object suffix -n (see p. 465): ane-n, antd-n, etc., e.g. asswa-n ndggar-ku(-at) 
‘I told her’. 

As possessives, the independent pronouns have the possessive prefix yd-, e.g. 
yd-rina ‘our’ (see p. 464). More commonly, pronoun possession is expressed by 
the possessive suffix pronouns (p. 463). 

In Argobba the independent pronouns with the basis kass- perhaps derive from 
reflexive-emphatic pronouns consisting of the noun kdrs ‘belly’ with the posses- 
sive suffixes. Argobba lacks the 2nd and 3rd person polite forms. 


Object Suffixed Pronouns 
Instead of sg. 3m. -w (ndggdrd-w ‘he told him’), the form -t appears after round 
vowels, e.g. ndggdr-u-t ‘they told him’, ndgr-o-t ‘he, telling him’. After conso- 
nants other than alveopalatals the object suffixes of the sg. 1, sg. 3m. and pl. 1 
have di: -drifi, -dw, and -dn, respectively, e.g. néggdar-k-diiti ‘you (sg. m.) told me’, 
wasdd-dw ‘(you (sg. m.)) take him!’ The initial part -a¢¢ of the pl. 2 and pl. 3 suf- 
fixes probably reflects a plural suffix cognate with the noun plural suffix -o¢¢. 
There are prepositions bd- ‘with, (up)on, against’ and /d@- ‘for, in the interest of” 
which may be suffixed to verbs in the forms -bb-, -l/-, respectively, in which case 
they take the object suffix pronouns of the above set with the exception of sg. 3m. 
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Table 20.1 Independent pronouns 








Amharic Argobba 
Sg. 1 ane ay 
2m. anti ank 
f. anti ant 
pol. asswo/antu 
3m. assu kossu 
f. asswa kossa 
pol. assattaw 
Pl. 1 shina enna 
2 annanti, annakum 
3 anndssu kossim 





Table 20.2 Object suffix pronouns 








Amharic Argobba 
Sg. 1 naggara-fin gaddal-ai 
2m. naggaré-h giddil-ah 
f. nageara-s gaddal-ih 
pol. nadggiérd-wo(t) 
3m. naggard-w giiddil-e 
f. naggar-at gaddal-ya 
pol. (= pl. 3) 
PL 1 naggard-n gaddil-anna 
2 naggar-at¢ohu giddal-shu(m) 
3 naggar-attaw gaddal-em 





Table 20.3 Possessive suffix pronouns 








Amharic Argobba 

Sg. 1 bet-e bed-ya/bed-e 

2m. bet-oh bed-ah 

f. bet-o8 bed-ih 

pol. bet-wo 

3m, bet-u bed-u 

f. bet-wa ‘ bed-wa 

pol. (= pl. 3) 
Pl. 1 bet-atéon bed-enno 

2 bet-atéohu bed-shu(m) 


3 bet-atGaw bed-ammu 
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-dt instead of -dw: darrdqd-bb-din ‘it dried up on me’ (i.e., ‘unfortunately for 
me’), andifarda-il-dt ‘that he judge in his favor’. When not suffixed to verbs, these 
prepositions accept the independent pronouns as their objects, e.g. bdne (< bd- 
ane) ‘by/on me’, banci (< bd-anci) ‘by/on you (sg. f.)’. 


Possessive Suffixed Pronouns 

Instead of -u, the sg. 3m. form -w appears after round vowels, e.g. bdglo-w ‘his 
mule’, The vowel of the sg. 2m. and sg. 2f. suffixes is not epenthetic; bet + §, for 
example, would not require epenthesis. The initial part -ac¢ of the pl. 1/2/3 suffix- 
es again probably reflects a cognate of the noun plural suffix -o¢¢. The possessive 
suffix pronouns are mutually exclusive with the suffix of the definite article (see 
p. 464). 


Reflexive-Emphatic Pronouns 
These are expressed as possessives of the noun ras ‘head’, e.g. ras-e ‘myself’, ras- 
acéan ‘ourselves’, as in: 


ras-u-n godda-w 
self-his-Def, injured(he)-it 
‘He injured himself.’ 


Argobba reflexive pronouns are based on nabs ‘soul’ (ndbs-e ‘myself’) or 
damah ‘head’. 


Interrogative Pronouns 
These include man ‘who’ (man-an ‘whom’), man ‘what’ (mandar in mandar ndw 
(> mandanndw) ‘what is it?’), mdée ‘when’, and ydt /yet ‘where’, which take the 
suffix -m (-am with epenthesis) to provide negative indefinite pronouns, e.g. man- 
am almdttam ‘nobody came’, ydt-am alhedam ‘I won't go anywhere’. Other ques- 
tion words are ydtaririaw ‘which’, sant ‘how much’, /éman ‘why’ (lit. ‘for what’), 
andd-man ‘how’ (anddi ‘like’), and andet ‘how’ (< andd-ydt ‘like where’ ). 
Argobba interrogative pronouns include ma(n}) ‘who?’, man ‘what?’, yedarinaw 
(m.), yeyertiidwa (f.) ‘which?’, yed and ce ‘where?’, and mace ‘when?’ The suf- 
fix -m (-am with epenthesis) forms negative indefinite pronouns, e.g. man-am 
‘anything’. 


Nouns 


Gender 

Gender is mostly natural, but a few inanimate nouns are typically treated as gram- 
matically feminine, including the sun and moon, names of countries, automobiles, 
and small animals such as mice, the latter reflecting a diminutive usage of femi- 
nine gender. Many feminine human nouns end in ¢, an archaic non-productive 
feminine ending, e.g. annat ‘mother’, ahat ‘sister’, nagast ‘queen’ (cf. nagus 
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‘king’), and there is a rare feminine suffix -it, as in arogit ‘old woman’ (aroge 
‘old’), andit ‘a little one (f.)’ (and ‘one’) (seen in the feminine definite article 
it-u, see Definiteness, below). The gender of a noun is apparent in its choice of 
pronoun, agreement with the verb, determiners, and the definite article suffix. 

Argobba (as noted, p. 459), generally has d for Amharic word-final 7, so thus 
in the archaic feminine suffix of e.g. ahad ‘sister’. 


Definiteness 
In masculine and common nouns, discourse-referential definiteness (= ‘the 
above-mentioned’) is expressed by the suffix -u/-w (-w after vowels), In feminine 
nouns, this is expressed by the suffixes -wa or -it-u: wasa-w ‘the dog (m.)’ (am- 
biguously ‘his dog’), dammdt-wa ‘the cat (f.)’ (ambiguously ‘her cat’) or dam- 
mdt-itu ‘the cat (f.)’. Definiteness is inherent in the possessive suffixes. The nouns 
sdw ‘man’ and set ‘woman’ have special definite forms sdéw-ayye-w ‘the man’, set- 
ayye-w ‘the woman’ with a suffix -ayye perhaps indicating specificity (see 
below). 

In Argobba the suffixes -u/-w (m.) and -wa (f.). indicate definiteness: bed-u 
‘the house (m.)’, askdr-wa ‘the (maid)servant (f.)’. 


Indefinite Article 

The numeral and ‘one’ functions as an indefinite specific article, especially on the 

introduction of human topics, as in and sdw(-ayye) mdifta ‘a (certain) man came’, 

where discourse continues about the man. Repetition of and expresses plural in- 

definite but inspecific ‘some’: andand séw mdjta ‘some (a few) people came’. 
Argobba hand ‘1’ does not so function (Leslau 1959: 254, 256). 


Plurality 
The regular suffix of plurality is -(w/y)oé¢: bet-océ ‘houses’, zémdd-océ ‘rela- 
tives’. The y is transitional after i/e, but w may follow any vowel: gdbdre-yoéc/ 
gdbdre-woce. Alternatively, the vowel of the plural suffix may elide a preceding 
vowel: mdkina-océ > mdkinocé ‘cars’, bdglo-oéé > bdqglocé ‘mules’. There are 
some irregular plurals in at and an, including gal-at ‘words’, qaddus-an ‘saints’ 
(probably < Ge‘ez). With plural quantifiers, the plural suffix may be absent: bazu 
sdiw ‘many people’, huldt laj ‘two children’. Adjectives may be pluralized (see p. 
466) and, archaically, the relativized verb (see p. 482). 

Argobba has the noun-plural suffix -(a)é, the vowel being absent following 


x 


vowels: bed-aé ‘houses’, bdqlo-¢ ‘mules’. 


Genitive 

The genitive of nouns is expressed by the prefix yd-: yd-hanna annat ‘Hanna’s 
mother’, yd-kenya ambasador ‘the Kenyan ambassador’, yd-salk qutar ‘telephone 
number’. This prefix is absent if another prefix precedes, as in /d-hanna annat ‘for 
Hanna’s mother’. The same prefix marks the verb of the adjective clause (see p. 
482). 
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In Argobba the genitive prefix is yd: yd-wddaj-aya ‘of my friend’, which also 
is absent if another prefix is present: bd-wddaj-aya fards ‘on my friend’s horse’. 


Object Suffix 

Definite objects of verbs, and sometimes indefinites in older writing, are suffixed 
by -n: bet-u-n wdddddd ‘he liked the house’, abbat-e-n ndggdr-ku ‘1 told my fa- 
ther’. A topicalized (raised as topic) definite accusative is marked as a “resump- 
tive” object pronoun on the verb (cf. p. 480): 


bet-u-n wddddd-d-w 
house-the-Def, liked-he-it 
‘He liked the house.’ 


Argobba also suffixes -n to definite objects: bdru-n atakfdte ‘don’t open the 
gate’. 


Topicalizer 

A suffix -m (-am with epenthesis) marks nouns as topical, in the sense raised 
anew, retumed to as topic, or contrastive with others; for example, in twat yohan- 
nas-am ddwwald-nn ‘in the morning Yohannis called me’, Yohannis is raised 
(anew or not) as a topic for further discussion, and in yohannas-am ya-matal ‘as 
for Yohannis, he will come/Yohannis will come too’, Yohannis contrasts with 
others. In questions, an equivalent morpheme is -ss: antd-ss? ‘what about you (sg. 


m.)?’, 


Derived Nouns 

The instrument or location of a verb is formed on the infinitive (see p, 475) with 
the suffix -iya: mdtrdg-iya ‘broom’ (t’drrdgd ‘he swept’), awroplan mardf-iya 
‘airport, runway’ (arrdfa ‘he rested, it landed (of airplane)’). The agent of a verb 
is expressed by a special stem with a after the second consonant of triconsonantal 
and quadriconsonantal verbs, and the suffix -i: sami ‘hearer’, ndgari ‘teller’, 
fallagi ‘seeker’, tdrg’ami ‘translator’. In the agent of biconsonantal roots recon- 
structable as triconsonantals with medial y or w, the glide appears: hiy/(i} ‘goer’ 
(hedd ‘he went’), gdéwami ‘stander’ (gomd ‘he stood’). 

A few other noun-deriving suffixes may be mentioned, An agent of a noun is 
formed with the suffix -driria: gdld-driria ‘joker’ (qdld ‘joke’ ), fards-drivia ‘horse- 
man’ (fdrds ‘horse’ ); this suffix also forms ordinal from cardinal numerals (see 
p. 467). Expressing characteristic association with the noun to which it is suffixed 
— nationality when suffixed to a country name — is -awi: ingliz-awi ‘En- 
glish(man)’, amdt-awi ‘annually’ (amdt ‘year’), An abstract noun of quality is de- 
rived with the suffix -nndt: set-anndt ‘womanhood’ (set ‘woman’), daha-nndt 
‘poverty’ (daha ‘poor’). 

In Argobba the instrument of a verb is also formed on the infinitive by the suffix 
-iya, as in mdtrdg-iya ‘broom’. Other suffixes as in Amharic are -nndt (laj-nndt 
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‘childhood’ ) and -dfiria (baldt-drina ‘cleverness’ ), the latter also forming ordinal 
from cardinal numerals (see p. 467). 


Adjectives 

There are words which typically function as adjectives, that is, attributive to 
nouns, such as fallag ‘big’, aroge ‘old (of non-human things)’, However, these 
have some of the morphological characteristics of nouns, for example functioning 
non-attributively and taking the definite article and plural suffixes: tallag-u ‘the 
big one’, tallag-océ ‘big ones’, gonjo-wa ‘the pretty one’, gonjo-woéé ‘pretty 
ones’, The definite suffix attaches to the adjective, but a possessive suffix attaches 
to the noun: tallag-u bet ‘the big house’ vs. tallag bet-u ‘his big house’. The defi- 
nite object suffix -n appears also on the adjective: gonjo-wa-n miikina Sdtd ‘he 
sold the pretty car.’ The plural suffix attaches to the noun: gonjo mdkina-wocé ‘the 
pretty cars’. Unlike other noun modifiers, Audlu ‘all’ may follow its noun: sdéw 
hullu ‘all the people’. 

Some adjectives form a plural implicating ‘variousness’, by reduplicating their 
middle consonant: talallag lajocé ‘various big children’ (tallaq ‘big’), rdjajjam 
wattadddroé¢ ‘various tall soldiers’ (rdjjam ‘tall’). These may still be pluralized 
when predicative: talallaqgocé naéédw ‘they are big (ones)’. 

The suffix -am derives from a noun an adjective meaning ‘having particularly 
or excessively a quality associated with the noun’: hod-am ‘greedy, gluttonous’ 
(hod ‘stomach’), mdlk-am ‘attractive, nice’ (malk ‘appearance’). The suffix 
-amma derives an adjective of similar but somewhat intensified meaning: farey- 
anuna ‘fruitful’ (fare ‘fruit’), fen-amma ‘healthy’ (tena ‘health’), 

The predicative comparative of adjectives is expressed by a prepositional 
phrase with kd- or td- ‘from’, e.g. kd-yonas ane daha ndnf ‘I am poorer than Yo- 
nas’ (lit. ‘from Yonas I am poor’). A predicative superlative is a comparative in 
relation to ‘all’: kd-hullu ane daha naif ‘I am poorer than all’ (= ‘poorest’). (Ad- 
jectives, however, often have cognate verbs with which comparisons may also be 
expressed, e.g. kd-ne assu rdjjam ndw or kd-ne assu yardzzamal ‘he is taller than 
me’.) Comparisons are often reinforced by one of the fixed form (lacking subject 
agreement) simple nonpast verbs yalag (ldgqa ‘he/it surpassed’), or yabdit 
(balldté ‘he/it exceeded’ ), as in: 


Haylu k-antd yabdalt bdtam qd¢ééan nd-w 
Haylu from-you (sg. 2m.) more very thin is-he 
‘Haylu is much thinner than you.’ 


Concerning comparison clauses, see p, 484. 

Argobba has adjectives, including Aacir ‘short’ (Amharic agar), rahug ‘far’ 
(Amharic ruq). As in Amharic, the quantifier expressing ‘all’, diyyu(m), may fol- 
low its noun: mdsob-aé diyyu(m) ‘all baskets’, 
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Demonstratives 
Amharic Argobba 

Near Sg.m. yah hud 

f. ya(ha)éc{i) huy 
Far Sg.m. ya [o:]d 

f.  yaé¢(i) [o:]y 
Near PL. anndzzih Au: |llam 
Far Pl. anndzzya (w)[o:]ldm 


The demonstratives distinguish singular and plural, and near (proximal) and far 
(distal). The Amharic plural forms reflect the plural prefix annd- with locatives 
azzih ‘here’ and azzya ‘there’, The demonstratives function attributively (yah bet 
‘this house’) and pronominally (ya néw ‘that’s it’). 

Argobba plural forms appear to be cognate with Amharic hulu ‘all’, and the fi- 
nal -m of these apparently cognate with Amharic -m (see p. 465). The long vowels 
of the plurals are as given by Leslau. ‘Here’ and ‘there’ are bd-hud (lit. ‘at-here’) 
and b-o-d (‘at-there’), Apparent cognates of Amharic yah ‘this’ and ya ‘that’ are 
yth/yah ‘here, take’. 


Numerals 
The cardinal numerals are shown below: 


Amharic Argobba Amharic Argobba 
1 and and 12. asra-huldt assar ket 
2 huldt ket 20 haya kiya 
3 Sost sost 30 ~—s sdlasa sasa 
4 arat arbit 40 = arba harba 
5 ammast ammast 50 hamsa hamsa 
6 Saddast saddast 60 salsa Salsa 
7 sdbat sa’int 70 = stiba sdba 
8 sammoant sammant 80 = sdmanya sdmanya 
9 zatan Zaht an 90 —zditéina zdtdna 
10 assar assar 100 = mdto méito 
11 asr-and assar-hand 1000 _ Si Ry 


In Amharic, calendar years are expressed e.g. Si zdifd?i mato salsa sost (thousand 
nine hundred sixty three) ‘1963’. Ordinal numerals are formed with the suffix 
-Giifia (which also forms noun agents: see p. 465): and -driria ‘first’, assar-dnna 
‘tenth’, There is an apparent dissimilation in ‘ninth’: zdfd-d#iria > zdtdndfifia. In 
royal titles ‘first’ is expressed by gddam-awi (gdm ‘precede’) and ‘second’ by 
dagm-awi (dgm ‘repeat’ ), e.g. gddamawi hayld sallasi ‘Haile Sellasie I’, dagmawi 
manilak ‘Menelik IT’, 
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Argobba cardinal numerals from 50 are identical to those of Amharic, which 
probably influenced them, or from which they are borrowed. Argobba ordinal nu- 
merals as in Amharic have the suffix -drivia, e.g. hand-diifia ‘first’, ket-diiia ‘sec- 


¥ 


ond’, 


Verbs 
Verbs consist of a stem and affixes. 


Stems 

Stems consist of a number of (root) consonants (typically three), a pattern of 
vowels, and, in the conjunctive and infinitive, for some verbs the stem-forming 
suffix t which replaces an otherwise lost stem-final consonant. In Table 20.4 (be- 
low) are presented the five stems — past, nonpast, imperative/jussive, conjunctive, 
and infinitive — of representative Amharic verbs of the twelve most common 
types. Consonant length (gemination) is shown by “:”, 


Table 20.4 Amharic verb stems 





Past Nonpast Imp. Conjunct. Inf. Gloss 
A kaf:al- -kafl kofal kafl- ma-kfal ‘pay’ 
Bffal:ag- -fal:og fal:og fal:og- ma-fal:ag ‘want’ 
A qir:a -qar qor qir-t- ma-qra-t ‘remain’ 
Bilay:4 -lay: liy: lay:-at- ma-lay:4-t ‘separate’ 
A balsa -bala bala bal-t- ma-bla-t ‘eat’ 

B lakia -lak:a lak:a lak:-ot- ma-lik:a-t ‘measure’ 
qgom- -qom qum qum- ma-qom ‘stand’ 
hed- -hed hid hid- mi-hed ‘go’ 
sam- -som sam som- ma-sam ‘kiss’ 
bar:dk -bar:k barok bark- mia-barak ‘bless’ 
masak:ar -masik:or miaskor misker- ma-maskar ‘testify’ 
fanad:a -fanad:a fanda fand-at- ma-fanda-t ‘burst’ 





The first three pairs of stems in Table 20.4 illustrate verb types which contrast 
by length of the second consonant, usually termed types A (short consonant) and 
B (long consonant). None of the twelve types are differentiated by meaning, but 
at somewhat greater than chance probability A-type verbs are intransitive and B- 
types transitive. The type of bar:dk (tenth row), with a after the first consonant, 
is often termed “‘C-type.” The type of kdf:dl (first row) is the most numerous. 

The typical dictionary entry or citation form of Amharic verbs is the past stem 
with the sg. 3m. suffix -d, even though, as the table shows, types A and B are non- 
distinct in this stem. In Shoan or Addis Ababa Amharic, the conjunctive stem of 
biconsonantal verbs with a back round vowel characteristic (gum in the table) is 
gom, and of those with a front vowel characteristic (hid in the table) hed. 

Biconsonantal verbs (rows 3-9) can typically on comparative evidence be seen 
to derive from verbs of three consonants, one of which was lost with reflex as a 
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vowel characteristic in some environments, Similarly, the type of fandd:a repre- 
sents a four-consonant root which lost the fourth. Verbs which lost the last conso- 
nant ate those whose conjunctive and infinitive stems are suffixed by ¢. 
Biconsonantals with a medial vowel characteristic, the types of gom, hed, and 
sam, lost the medial consonant with the vowel as reflex. 


Stems with Initial a 

Some stems have initial a, the historical reflex of a lost pharyngeal or laryngeal 
stem-initial consonant. In Table 20.5 are compared the stems of a-initial verbs 
corresponding to verbs of rows 1—4 and 11 of Table 20.4. 


Table 20.5 Ambharic stems of verbs with initial a 








Past Nonpast Imp. Conjunct. Inf. Gloss 
al:af alf olaf alf m-alaf ‘pass’ 
ad:4n ad:on ad:on ad;on m-ad:an ‘hunt’ 
ay: ay ay ay-t m-aya-t ‘see’ 
amia ama oma am-t m-ama-t ‘slander’ 
andk:s anidk:as ankos ankas m-ankiis ‘limp’ 
Doubled Verbs 


So-called “doubled verbs” have repetition of a consonant, In Table 20.6 are shown 
stems of doubled verbs corresponding to the types of rows 1, 2, 3, 6 and 11 of 
Table 20.4. The doubled verb characteristic is shown in the table as the repetition 
of a consonant, whereas long consonants which characterize conjugations (col- 
umns) are shown with “:”’, 


Table 20.6 Ambharic stems of doubled verbs 


Past Nonpast Imp. Conjunct. Inf. Gloss 
bair:ar barr borar barr mé-brar ‘fly’ 
dal:al dal:al dal:al dal:al mia-dal:al ‘cajole’ 
48:4 Sas S05 Sa8-t ma-334-t ‘flee’ 
tat:a tatra tata tat:-at mé-tat:a-t ‘drink’ 
danag:4g danag:ag dingoag dangog md-dangdég ‘decree’ 





In Table 20.7 are presented the five stems of representative Argobba verbs of 
ten types corresponding to the Amharic types of Table 20.4 less B-types /dy:é and 
ldk:a. Medial h is not entirely lost in Argobba as in Amharic, and survives, for 
example, in the type of sdhag. Argobba B-type verbs are characterized by the 
vowel ¢ after the first consonant in past and nonpast stems, as well as by consonant 
length. There is a gap in the data for the conjunctive stem of the gdb-a type, pre- 
sumably gdb-d. The appearance of t rather than expected d in the infinitive of this 
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Table 20.7 Argobba verb stems 








Past Nonpast Imp. Conjunct. Inf. Gloss 

siidab sadb sadab sidbo-d mi-sdab ‘insult’ 
bed:al bed:al biad:ol bid:al-d ma-bad:4l ‘wrong’ 
mas: mas mogsi mas-d mi-m8i-d “be evening’ 
gab:a gab gobi ma-gbi-t ‘enter’ 

qom gom qum qom-d mi-gom ‘stand (v.i.)’ 
hed hed hid hed-d mi-hed ‘go’ 

sahaq si:q/sihq saq/sdhaq __ siq-d/sihaq-d mia-saq ‘laugh’ 
mar.ak mar:ak mariak mar:ok-d mi-mar:ék = ‘capture’ 
danag:it  ddandgt dangot dingat-d ma-déngat ‘startle (v.i.)’ 
birat:a barat: bart barto-d mé-barti-d “be strong’ 


type (also in that of the verb ‘say’, see p. 480), could reflect sporadic Amharic in- 
fluence, 

The stems of a representative Argobba non-geminating A-type verb with initial 
a are as follows: past arrdf (= ar:df), nonpast arf, imperative ardf, and conjunctive 
arfo-d. The infinitive of this type, theoretically ardf, is missing in the data. Argob- 
ba cognates of Amharic stems with initial a often have initial A. 


The Four Basic Verb Conjugations 

The four basic verb conjugations past, nonpast, imperative (jussive), and conjunc- 
tive are characterized by the stems of Tables 20.4—20.7 plus subject prefixes and/ 
or suffixes. 


Past 
The subject suffixes of the past conjugation are seen in Table 20.8; the gloss of the 
Amharic verb is ‘tell’ and of the Argobba verb ‘insult’. 

The sg. 1 and sg. 2m. suffixes -ku/-k have alternates -hu/-h, respectively, after 
vowel-final stems: gdrrd-hu ‘T remain’, bd/la-hu ‘T ate’. Sg. 1 -hu may also appear 
after stem-final consonants: kéffal-hu ‘I paid’. The vowel of the Amharic sg. 1 suf- 








Table 20.8 Past 
Amharic Argobba 
sg. 1 naggar-ku saddab-ku 
2m. naggar-k saddib-k 
f. naggar-§ siddib-t(-i) 
pol. (= pl. 3) 
3m. naggar-4 siddab-a 
f. nagpar-ace saiddab-ad' 
pol. (=pl. 3) 
pl. 1 néggir-(o)n siddab-on 
2 naggar-aé¢ohu siddab-kum 
3 naggar-u sdddib-u 
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fix -ku/-hu is voiceless when word final (voiced in e.g. ndggdr-ku-t ‘I told him’). 
The pl. 2 suffix -a¢¢ahu probably reflects -acé ‘plural’ plus -ku cognate with -ku 
of the Argobba suffix. The suffix -u of pl. 3 suppletes the stem-final vowel a: baill- 
u ‘they ate’, but, otherwise, the elisions mentioned on p. 460 apply when suffix 
vowels follow stem vowels: gdrrd-d > qdrrd ‘he remained’, ldkka-d > ldkka ‘he 
measured’. 

The main verb negative past is formed by prefixing al/- and suffixing -m: al- 
ndggdr-ku-m ‘I didn’t tell’, al-ndggdr-na-m ‘we didn’t tell’. Subordinate verbs 
lack the suffix: and-al-mdtta ‘that he didn’t come’. Object suffix pronouns follow 
the subject suffix and precede negative -m: ndggdr-dé¢-ah ‘she told you (sg. m.)’, 
al-ndggdr-ku-t-am ‘I didn’t tell him’. 

In Argobba, the sg. 3m. form has final a vs. dG of Amharic. The raised ¢ of the 
sg. 3f. ending is a voiceless release, as reported by Leslau. The negative past has 
the prefix a/- and the suffixes -m in the pl. 3 form (al-sddddbu-m), -aw in the pl. 
1 and pl. 2 forms (al-sddddbn-aw and al-sddddbkum-aw, respectively, and -u/-w 
otherwise (-w after vowels, e.g. al-sdiddéib-k-u ‘you (sg. 2m.) didn’t insult’, al- 
sddddba-w ‘he didn’t insult’). 


Nonpast 

The subject prefixes and suffixes of the nonpast are shown in Table 20.9, where 
again the gloss of the Amharic verb is ‘tell’ and of the Argobba verb ‘insult’. The 
table shows forms which as affirmative main verbs combine with an auxiliary, for 
which see Table 20.10. 

Nonpast verbs in subordinate clauses typically have an adverbial clause prefix 
such as s- ‘when’ (see p, 484), with which there is epenthesis before the subject 
prefix t, which may be geminated (s-t-ndgr-i > sat(ta)ndgri ‘when you (sg. f.) 
tell’), and vocalization of the subject prefix y as i (s-y-hed > sihed ‘when he 
goes’). When followed by the sg. 2f. suffix, stem-final alveolar consonants except 
r are replaced by their alveopalatal alternates (see p. 459) in which case the vowel 
i of this suffix may be absent, as in ta-kdfc(-i) “you (sg. f.) open’ < ta-kdft-i. 


Table 20.9 Nonpast 





Amharic Argobba 
Sg. 1 o-nigr 9-siidb 
2m. to-nagr to-sadb 
f. to-nagr-i ta-sadb-i 
pol. (=pl. 3) 
3m. ya-ndgr yo-sidb 
f. to-nagr ta-sidb 
pol. (= pl. 3) 
Pl. 1 an(na)-négr al-sidb-an 
2 to-nagr-u to-saidb-u 


3 ya-nagr-u ya-sadb-u 
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The negative of the nonpast is formed by prefixing a- and, in main verbs, suf- 
fixing -m: a-y-ndgr-am ‘he won’t tell’, b-a-y-ndgar ‘if he doesn’t tell’. The sg. 1 
prefix of the negative nonpast is /- instead of a- of the affirmative: a-l-hed-am ‘T 
won't go’, and the subject prefix t- is usually lengthened after the negative prefix: 
a-tta-ndgar ‘she doesn’t tell’. 

As an affirmative main verb and except when part of a compound verb (see p, 
477), the nonpast is suffixed by an auxiliary verb historically derived from forms 
of the verb of presence (p. 476). The subject prefixes and suffixes of this conju- 
gation are shown in Table 20.10, where again the gloss of verbs of the Amharic 
examples is ‘tell’ and of the Argobba examples, ‘insult’. The final vowel of the 
sg. 1 auxiliary -alidhu is voiceless when word final. The pl. 2/3 suffix -u of the 
simple nonpast (Table 20,9) is absent with the suffixation of the plural auxiliary 
verb unless an object suffix cooccurs with a pl. 3 subject as in ya-ndgr-u-t-al ‘they 
tell him’. 


Table 20.10 Compound nonpast 








Amharic Argobba 
Sg. 1 a-nagr-allahu a-sidb-alluh 
2m, to-nagr-allah ta-sadb-dllah 
f. to-ndgr-i-allas ta-siidb-allih 
pol. (= pl. 3) 
3m. yo-nigr-al ya-saddb-al 
f. to-nagr-allaéé to-siidb-allad® 
pol. (= pl. 3) 
Pl. 1 an(na)-nigr-allan al-siidb-dllon/a-sadb-andnon 
2 to-nagr-allatéohu ta-sadb-dllohum 
3 yo-nigr-allu yo-sidb-allu 





Object suffix pronouns follow the stem and precede the suffixed auxiliary: ya- 
ndgr-ac¢dw-al ‘he tells them/him (pol.)’, a-ndgr-ah-alldhu ‘T tell you (sg. m.)’. 

Argobba nonpasts have the pl. 1 prefix a/-. Argobba negative nonpasts are pre- 
fixed by a-, but a-l-, as in Amharic, in the negative sg. 1 form. Negative singular 
forms are also suffixed by -u (e.g. sg. 3m. a-y-sddb-u), negative 2nd and 3rd 
plural forms by -m (e.g. pl. 2 a-t-sddb-u-m), and the negative pl. 1 by -aw (a-I- 
sddb-an-aw) (Leslau: 262), The suffixed negatives are presumably, as in Amhar- 
ic, main-verb forms. 


Imperative/jussive 

The imperative has only 2nd person forms: sg. m., sg. f., and pl., respectively 

nagdr, nagdr-i, nagdr-u, Stem-final alveolar consonants of sg. 2f. imperatives 

have the usual palatalizations (see p. 459, e.g. wasdj(i) ‘take (sg. f.)! vs. wasdd, 

sg. m.). The negative imperative is expressed by the 2nd person negative jussives. 
The jussive consists of the imperative stem plus prefixes and suffixes, as seen 

in Table 20.11, in which again the gloss of verbs of the Amharic examples is ‘tell’ 
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Table 20.11 Jussive 








Amharic Argobba 
Sg. 1 lo-ngiar la-sdiab 
2m. to-ngar to-sdib 
f. to-ngar-i ta-sdiab-i 
pol. (= pl. 3) 
3m, yo-ngar ya-sdab 
f. to-ngar ta-sdéb 
pol. (= pl. 3) 
Pl 1 an(no)-ngar lo-sdab-on 
2 to-ngar-u ta-sdib-u 
3 yo-ngar-u yo-sdab-u 





and of the Argobba examples ‘insult’. Instead of a- of the nonpast and as in the 
negative nonpast, the sg. 1 subject prefix is /-. 

The jussive expresses ‘may (it be so that) V’, or ‘would that V’, e.g. ya-ngdar- 
ah ‘may (it be so that) he tell you (sg. m.)’, although 1st and 3rd person jussives 
are typically understood in the meaning ‘let V’, e.g. ya-hid ‘let him go’, anna-hid 
‘let us go’. The jussive is not employed in subordinate clauses. Negatives of the 
jussive, like negative nonpasts, are prefixed with a- and, as in the negative non- 
past, negatives of the 2nd person jussives may have lengthening of a subject prefix 
consonant: a-t(ta)-hid-u ‘don’t go! (pl. 2)’. 

Imperatives in Argobba are sg. 2m. saddb, sg. 2f. saddb-i, and pl. 2 saddb-u, 
with the usual palatalizations, as in Amharic, of stem-final alveolars in sg. 2f. 
forms, The jussive pl. 1 as well as sg. 1 prefix is /. Negative jussives are prefixed 
by a- (Leslau gives only 2nd person negative forms), and the subject prefix t- of 
the 2nd person forms is lengthened: attasddbu ‘don’t insult!’ (pl. 2). 


Conjunctive 
This conjugation, sometimes termed ‘gerundive’ or ‘converb’, consists of a stem 
and subject suffixes. Its simple form, except in Gojjam Amharic, functions only 


Table 20.12 Conjunctive 





Amharic Argobba 
Sg. 1 nagor-:e siidb-at 
2m. nagr-ah sadb-ad-ah 
f. nagr-a8 sidb-od-ih 
pol. (=pl. 3) 
3m ndgr-o siidb-ad-o 
f. nagr-a siidb-od-a 
pol (= pl. 3) 
1 nagr-dn sidb-od-iin 
2 nagr-aétohu siidb-ad-ahum 
3 nagr-4w sadb-ad-am 
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Table 20.13 Compound conjunctive 








Amharic Argobba 

Sg. 1 nagar-:e-allohu sadb-ot-alluh 
2m. nagr-ah-al sidb-od-ahal - 
f. nagr-d§-al sidb-od-ihal 
pol. (= pl. 3) 
3m. nagr-o-al siidb-od-ul 
f. nagr-allace sidb-ad-allad 
pol. (= pl. 3) 

PL. 1 nagr-in-al sidb-od-anil/sadb-ad-andlion 
2 nagr-atéshu-al sidb-od-shumal 
3 nagr-aw-al sidb-od-imal 





as a subordinate verb. In Table 20,12 are shown simple conjunctive forms of Am- 
haric ‘tell’ and of Argobba ‘insult’. The conjunctive and the nonpast stems are 
alike in the verb type of these examples, but not in others, as seen in Table 20.4. 
In sg. 1 forms the stem-final consonant is lengthened, resulting in epenthesis be- 
fore the long consonant, e.g. ndgarre-w wattahu ‘T told him and left’, which if al- 
veolar other than r, has the usual palatalizations, e.g. wdsajje ‘I taking’ (wsd 
‘take’). 

The simple conjunctive may be used to express all but the last of a sequence of 
states or events, the last, main, verb being of any form: ddrs-dw bdllu ‘they arrived 
and ate’/‘having arrived, they ate’, kdfl-dn annahedailién ‘we will pay and go/ 
‘having paid, we will go’, The subjects of the conjunctive and main verb need not 
be the same: sdrg-o assdru-t ‘he having robbed, they imprisoned him’. Followed 
by an invariable auxiliary ndbbdr, it expresses an event in the past prior to another, 
at which latter time the significance of the previous event was still effective or sig- 
nificant (like an English “past perfect’’): ane sa-mdta hed-o ndbbdr ‘when I came, 
he had gone’, bdlt-dn ndbbdr ‘we had eaten’. In the Gojjam dialect the simple 
(main verb) conjunctive has a negative form, like the past with prefix a/- and suf- 
fix -m. 

The alveolar stop which appears in Amharic conjunctive stems of verbs which 
lost the final consonant appears with all Argobba conjunctive verbs as d (with ep- 
enthetic a) instead of t of Amharic, but as ¢, ¢ palatalized, in the sg. 1 form. The 
Argobba compound conjunctive has no negative forms. 

The conjunctive, like the nonpast, combines with an auxiliary verb suffix based 
on the verb of presence (see p. 476), and the resulting compound conjunctive ex- 
presses a past event with still present effects, like an English “present perfect.” Ta- 
ble 20.13 (above) presents forms of the compound conjunctive, again with the 
Amharic verb ‘tell’ and the Argobba verb ‘insult’. 

In neither Amharic nor Argobba does the compound conjunctive have negative 
forms. 
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Infinitive 
The Amharic infinitive consists of a stem prefixed by md-, e.g. md-ngdr ‘to tell’: 
mdngar gadd ndw ‘to tell is a necessity’, md-hed yawdddal ‘he likes going’. 
Where purpose is expressed, the infinitive is prefixed by /d-: ld-md-hed yafdllagal 
‘he wants to go’. In a-initial stems, d of the prefix is elided: m-addr ‘to spend the 
night’, m-aydt ‘to see’. The negative infinitive has the prefix ald-: ald-md-ngdr 
‘not to tell’. The infinitive may take the possessive pronoun suffixes (Table 20.3) 
as subject: md-ngdr-wa ‘her telling’, md-hed-accan ‘our going’. 

In Argobba also the infinitive has the prefix md- and a special stem for some 
verb types: md-sdab ‘to insult’, md-ndggdd ‘to trade’ (B-type verb). Instead of ex- 
pected d, in the infinitive md-gbi-t, t appears (see Table 20.7). 


Copula 

There is a copula, a verb of ‘being’ conjugated irregularly. The Amharic copula 
has only nonpast forms, seen in Tables 20.14 and 20.15. Except for the sg. 3f. form 
ndcé, with a subject suffix as in the past tense, the Amharic copula is analyzable 
as a stem nd- with the object suffix pronouns. Of the two sg. 3f. forms, ndcé is 
more common nowadays, In the copula, as in the pronouns but not in the verb con- 
jugations, there is a sg. 2pol. form distinct from the pl. 3 form. 


Table 20.14 Affirmative copula 








Amharic Argobba 
Sg. 1 nan nan 
2m. nah nah 
f. nas nih 
pol. nawot 
3m. niw ne 
f. nace/nat nid 
pol. (= pl. 3) 
Pl. 1 nan nénna 
2 natéohu nohum 
3 nattaiw nem 





The negative nonpast copula is formed on a stem different from that of the af- 
firmative, dalld (dolld in Gojjam), and has the suffixes of the regular past. In the 
past, the verb of being or existence is expressed by regular past forms of the stem 
ndbbdr ‘be’: ndbbar-ku ‘I was’, ndbbdr-k ‘you (sg. m.) were’ etc., with regular 
negatives, e.g. al-ndbbdr-ku-m ‘TI was not’. In the future, this is expressed by reg- 
ular nonpast forms of the stem hon ‘be/become’, e.g. ya-hon-al ‘he will 
be(come)’. 

Except for sg. 3f. ndd, with a suffix of the past conjugation (cf. Amharic ndc¢ ), 
the Argobba present affirmative copula is analyzable as a stem n- with the object 
suffix pronouns, The Argobba present negative copula has the negative prefix a- 
and the stem Aun with, except for sg. 3m., pl. 1, and pl. 3 forms apparently influ- 
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Table 20.15 Negative copula 








Amharic Argobba 
Sg. 1 ay-dallé-hu-m a-hun-ku 
2m. ay-dalla-h-om a-hun-k-u 
f. ay-dalla-S-om a-hun-tu 
pol. (= pl. 3) 
3m. ay-dalla-m a-hun-e-yu 
f. ay-dalla-t¢-om a-hun-dd-u 
pol. (= pl. 3) 
Pl. 1 ay-dalla-n-om a-hun-anna-w 
2 ay-dall-attohu-m a-hun-kuma-w 
3 ay-dall-u-m a-hun-em-u 





enced by the affirmative copula, subject suffixes of the regular past plus the neg- 
ative suffix u, The Argobba verb of existence in the past is expressed by regular 
past forms of the stem ambdr ‘be’ (cognate with Amharic ndbbdr), and existence 
in the future by nonpast forms of the stem hon ‘be(come)’. 


Verb of Presence 

The verb of presence in the nonpast, of locative sentences and presentatives such 
as ‘there is a ...’, is shown in Table 20.16, The stem is alid, which appears only in 
this conjugation. Though it expresses a nonpast, this verb, a gdrrd-type of Table 
20.4, has the form and subject suffixes of the past. The negative nonpast verb of 
ptesence, as a main verb, is the stem ydlld with subject suffixes of the past plus 
the suffix -m of the negative past: e.g. ydlld-hu-m ‘T am not present’. With locative 
adverbs the copula may replace the verb of presence: azzih ndw/azzih alld ‘he is 
here/here it is’. 

The verb of presence in the past and also the verb of existence is a regular past 
formation of the root nbr: ndbbdr-ku ‘I was (present)’, ndbbdr-k ‘you (sg. m.) 
were (present)’. Presence in the future employs the stem nor (< *ndbr): ya-nor- 
al ‘he/it will be’ (which in the past means ‘reside, live’: azzya nor-dc¢ ‘she lived 
there’). With locatives, presence in the future may also be expressed with the 
regular nonpast stem hon ‘be/become’, e.g. yahonal ‘he will be (present)’. 

In Argobba the verb of presence in the nonpast has the form, including subject 
suffixes of the past, presumably of the type of qdlla (Table 20.7). The negative 
verb of presence in the nonpast has its own stem yelld/elld with the suffixes of the 
negative past. Presence in the past, like existence in the past, is expressed as a 
regular past formation of the stem ambdr, and presence in the future as a regular 
nonpast formation of the stem hon ‘be(come)’. 


Possession 
Possession is expressed by the verb of presence with the object suffixes, the verb 
stem ordinarily agreeing in gender and number with the thing(s) possessed: mdki- 


vw 


na alld-fifi ‘I have a car’ (car is(-to-)me), ahate bazu lajocé allu-at ‘my sister has 
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Table 20.16 Verbs of presence 








Amharic Argobba 
Sg. 1 alla-hu hall-uh 
2m. allé-h hall-ah 
f. alla-§ hall-ih 
pol. (= pl. 3) 
3m. alla hall-a 
f. alla-& hall-ad 
pol (= pl. 3) 
Pl. 1 alla-n hall-on 
2 all-atéshu hall-shu(m) 
3 all-u hall-u 





many children’, ahat allaéé-aw ‘he has a sister’. For possession in the past the stem 
is ndbbdr: bdqi gdnzdb ndbbdr-at ‘she had enough money’. Amharic has other 
such “impersonal” verbs, which take as their object the subject of their usual trans- 
lation equivalent, including verbs for being hungry and being thirsty: rabd-7ih ‘I 
am hungry’ (hungers-it-me), tdmm-acCdw ‘they are thirsty’ (thirsts(-it)-them). 

In Argobba, possession is expressed as in Amharic, with the verb of presence 
and the object suffixes, e.g. hall-e ‘he has’ (‘it is to him’), alla-ya ‘she has’ (‘it 
is to her’), 


Other Compound Verb Formations 

Amharic progressive and other modal verbs are expressed with various of the 
above simple conjugations plus auxiliary verbs, Obligation is expressed by infin- 
itives with the verb of presence and the suffixed prepositional phrase bb + object 
suffix (see p. 461), e.g. mablat alld-bb-aiiti ‘I have to eat’, mdhed ydlld-bb-aS-am 
‘you (sg. f.) don’t have to go’, Habitual or conditional past is expressed by the 
simple nonpast and ndbbdr: ya-ndgar ndbbdr ‘he used to tell’/‘he would have 
told’, Progressive aspect is expressed by the past prefixed by ayyd- plus the copula 
in the nonpast and forms of ndbbdr in the past: ayyd-fdlldgd-w ndw ‘he is looking 
for it’, azziya ayyd-sdrracé ndbbdrdcé ‘she was working there’. “To intend to” or 
“be about to” is expressed by the simple nonpast prefixed by /- and the invariable 
sg. 3m. forms ndw in the nonpast and ndbbdr in the past: I-i-hedu (< l-y-hedu) ndw 
‘they intend to go’, l-an(na)-tdyyaq ndbbdr ‘we intended to ask’. For other adver- 
bial clauses and their verbs, see p. 484. 


Derived Verbs 

There are three quite productive types of derived verb, two causatives and a pas- 

sive, plus some less productive patterns of stem change for deriving verbs. 
Causatives of intransitive verbs are typically formed with the prefix a-, for ex- 

ample a-fdlla ‘he boiled (caused to boil)’ (falla ‘it boiled’); y-a-sdkar ‘he/it in- 

toxicates, causes to get drunk’ (yasdkral ‘he gets drunk’). Some transitive verbs 

whose meanings involve benefit to the self, e.g. ‘eat’, and ‘dress’, also form caus- 
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atives with a-: a-bdlla ‘he caused to eat’, y-a-/dbs-allu ‘they cause to put on 
(clothing)/they dress (others)’. A verb in initial a, intransitive or not, forms its 
causative with as-, e.g. as-ammdnd ‘he causes to believe’. Conjunctive and imper- 
ative/jussive stems of a-causatives of triconsonantal verbs differ from the basic 
stem: a-skar ‘cause to get drunk! (sg. m.)’ vs. basic sakdr, a-skar-o ‘he, causing 
to get drunk’ vs. basic sdkr-o. Imperative/jussive stems of a-causatives of bicon- 
sonantal verbs with medial a also differ from the basic stem: a-sam ‘cause to kiss 
(sg. m.)!’, with epenthetic a, absent in the presence of a suffix vowel: a-sm-i 
‘cause to kiss (sg. f.)!’ vs. basic sam ‘kiss (sg. m.)!’. 

Causatives, or factitives, of transitive verbs are formed with the prefix as-, for 
example as-gdddéld ‘he caused to kill’, y-as-fdllag-al ‘it is necessary’ (lit. ‘it 
causes to want/seek’ ). The as-causative of an intransitive is an ‘indirect’ causative 
with potential for two agents, e.g. as-mdfta ‘he caused someone to bring’ (cf. 
matta ‘he came’, a-mdtta ‘he brought (caused to come)’, ‘import’ (v.t.)). Both 
objects of the causative verb, if definite, are suffixed by the definite object suffix 
n (see p. 465), As-causatives of verb types that distinguish non-geminating and 
geminating (B-type) stems are formed as B-types; thus the as-causative parallel 
to ya-sdbr-al ‘he breaks’ is y-as-sébbar-al. The imperative/jussive stem of an as- 
causative of a biconsonantal verb with medial a differs from a basic stem: as-lak- 
u ‘cause to send (pl.)!’ vs. basic lak-u ‘send (pl.)!’. 

Passives are formed with the prefix ¢(d)- and/or stem changes, e.g. d-bdlla ‘it 
is eaten’. Some of these derivatives express a reflexive, e.g. t-aftdbd ‘he washed 
himself’ (aftdbd ‘he washed’ ), or an intransitive of a transitive, e.g. d-mdlldsd ‘he 
retumed (v.i.)’ (mdlldsd ‘he returned (v.t.)’), Past and conjunctive passive stems 
of verb types which distinguish A and B-type are identical to B-type basic stems, 
plus td-. Passive stems of the nonpast, imperative/jussive and infinitive, some dif- 
ferent from basic stems, are shown in Table 20.17. These have lengthening of the 
stem-initial consonant as the result of assimilation of the passive prefix ¢. With a 
nonpast, jussive or infinitive stem with initial a, the prefix tis lengthened, e.g. ya- 
tt-amdn ‘it is believed’, md-tt-aldf ‘to be passed’. 

A derived verb expressing reciprocity is formed by prefixing #(d)- and provid- 
ing the vowel a after the first consonant of the stem: td-naggdru ‘they conversed 
(told to each other)’ (ndggdrd ‘he told’), td-mattu ‘they hit each other’ (mdtta ‘he 
hit’). This formation may express a habitual as in réballd ‘he habitually ate’ (bdlla 
‘he ate’). Causatives of verbs of this formation are formed by prefixing a and, as 
the result of assimilation of f-, lengthening the stem-initial consonant: annaggdrd 
‘he caused to converse’. This formation may express an ‘adjutative’, meaning 
‘help to V’, as in affalldgd ‘he helped to seek’ (falldgd ‘he sought, wanted’), 
awwalldddcé ‘she acted as midwife, helped to give birth’ (wdlldddcé ‘she gave 
birth’). 

For a few verbs with a-initial basic stems, the compound prefix as-t- forms a 
causative of a passive: as-t-awwdqd ‘he notified, announced’ (awwdqd ‘he 
knew’ ), as-t-arrdqd ‘he reconciled’ (t-arrdqu ‘they were reconciled’). 
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Table 20.17 Ambaric passive stems 








Nonpast Imp. Inf. Gloss 

k:afsat té-kafat ma-k:afat “be opened’ 
f:al:ag té-falag méa-f:alag “be sought’ 
f:aj: ta-faj méa-f:aJa-t “be consumed 
Lay: ta-lay ma-l:dya-t ‘be separated’ 
b:aha ta-bala m4-b:4la-t ‘be eaten’ 
Liik:a ta-lika mi-]:aka-t ‘be measured’ 
s:am ti-sam ma-s:am ‘be kissed’ 
3:om té-Som ma-3:om ‘be appointed’ 
giet ta-get ma-g:et ‘be adorned’ 
brar:ak ta-barak md-b:arak ‘be blessed’ 
m:4zag:ab té-mazgiib ma-m:azgab “be recorded’ 
zaragia ta-zarga ma-z:arga-t ‘be stretched’ 


There are “defective” verbs, some very frequent, which lack basic stems and 
only occur in one of the derivational patterns mentioned above, such as a-ddrrdgd 
‘he did’, td-ddrrdga ‘it was done’, as-gqdmmafd ‘he put, placed’, td-qdmmatd ‘he 
was seated, seated himself’. 

An archaic prefix n- appears isolated in a number of such defective verbs, 
always preceded by one or both of the prefixes a- or t-, especially quadriconso- 
nantal and reduplicative verbs, including td-n-bdrdkkdka ‘he knelt’, a-n-sdbar- 
rdgd ‘it glittered’, td-n-jdldttdld ‘it hung, was suspended’. 

A derived verb expressing repetition, sometimes with attenuation of action, is 
formed by reduplicating the historical next-to-last consonant with the preceding 
stem-vowel a: sasamd ‘he kissed repeatedly/a little’ (samd ‘he kissed’), ndkakka 
‘he repeatedly/barely touched’ (ndkka ‘he touched’), idgaqqdmd ‘he picked re- 
peatedly/here and there’ (ldqqdmd ‘he picked’). There are two somewhat produc- 
tive derivations expressing attenuative and intensive meanings and employing the 
verb ‘say’, for which see p. 480. 

Causatives in Argobba are formed with the prefix a, and geminating-type caus- 
atives with as-; a-initial stems take only as-. Passives are derived with t(d)-, and 
again td-passives are treated as geminating types. The Argobba td-stem in the past 
is formed with initial a and assimilated t: annekkdsa (< at-nekkdsa) ‘he was bitten’ 
(cf. ndkkdsa ‘he bit’). There is a derived reciprocal formed as in Amharic with as- 
similated ¢ and the stem-vowel a: annakkdsu ‘they bit one another’, Argobba has 
defective (never unprefixed) verbs with causatives prefixed by as-t(d)-, and a 
number of verbs with a non-productive prefix n which, unlike in Amharic, may be 
unaccompanied by a- or ¢-: past an-tdldttdla ‘hang (v.i.)’ with a-causative a-n- 
talattéla. 


Denominal Verbs 

Verbs may be derived from nouns by abstracting the consonants of the noun and 
assigning the resulting root to a verb type. Typically such denominal verbs are 
geminating (B-) types: e.g. from mdrz ‘poison’ (n.), md-mdrrdz ‘to poison’. 
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Compound verbs with “say” and “do” 

Many Amharic intransitive verbs are expressed as idioms consisting of a word 
with a final long consonant followed by the verb “say,” including bagq ald ‘he ap- 
peared’ and gu¢¢ ald ‘he sat down’. Transitive verbs employ “do” instead of 
“say”: baqg addrrdgd ‘he caused to appear’. There are two somewhat productive 
derivations of word stems for compounding with “say,” one expressing an atten- 
uative meaning as in wddddqq ald ‘he fell a little’ and the other an intensive as in 
wadagqgq ald ‘he fell hard’ (wddddqd ‘he fell’). 

The verb “say,” it should be noted, has irregular imperative and conjunctive 
stems: tolo hdl ‘be quick (sg. m.)!’, balo ‘he, saying’, which preserve etymo- 
logical stem-initial b; past and nonpast sg. 3m. and infinitive forms are ald ‘he 
said’, yal-al ‘he says’ and m-aldt ‘to say’. 

Argobba also has compound verbs with “say,” including qds ala ‘he was slow’, 
and bag ala ‘he appeared’, and compound transitives with mdfiria ‘do’. The verb 
“say” has imperative and conjunctive stems with etymological b: bal ‘say! (sg. 
m.)’, bado ‘he, saying’ (infinitive maldr). 


Syntax 
Regarding Argobba syntax, Leslau (1959: 271-273) gives some information on 
syntactic morphology, which is reported below along with the Amharic data, 


Main Constituent Order 
With few exceptions (e.g. some cleft sentences, p. 483), the verb is final in Am- 
haric main clauses, as in: 


tdmari-w tayyage tdyydq-a 
student-Def. question asked-he 
“The student asked a question.’ 


The verb is also final in subordinate clauses, as seen in examples below. Typically, 
the subject is first in the sentence, as in the above example. However, with the 
combination of a topicalized (definite, backgrounded) object and a focused sub- 
ject (new or foregrounded information), the object precedes the subject, and a “re- 
sumptive” object pronoun is suffixed to the verb, as in: 


yah-an wambdr yohannas sdrra-w 
this-Obj. chair Yohannes made-he-it 
“Yohannes made this chair,’ 


Pre-subject instrumental prepositional phrases are similarly expressed as resump- 
tive suffixes on the verb, 
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bd-mdtrdgiya-w setayye-w bet-u-n tdrrdg-dé¢-abb-at 
with-broom-the woman-the house-Def.-Obj. swept-she-with-it 
‘The woman swept the house with a broom.’ 


Interrogative pronouns are preverbal; they are not fronted: Yohannas man 
falldgd ‘what did Yohannis want?’, sdéwoccu yet hedu ‘where did the people go?’ 


Question Particles 

Yes—no questions may be marked by rising intonation, sentence-final question 
words ande ‘really?’ or wdy, or the literary/archaic verb suffix -na; for example, 
Aster tahedalaécé way/ande ‘will Aster go?’ Aster tahedaldé¢-ana. A one-word 
“reprise” question may be marked by a suffix -ss: tahedallah (way) — awon., anci- 
ss ‘will you (sg. 2m.) go? — Yes. And you (sg. 2f.)?’. 


Noun Phrase Order 

The head noun is final in the noun phrase: taru mals ‘a good answer’, yd-petros 
addis mdkina ‘Petros’s new car’. In a few noun phrases borrowed from Ge‘ez or 
modeled on Ge‘ez, this order is reversed, and d is suffixed to the attributive head 
noun: bet-d mdsahaft ‘library’ (lit. ‘house-of books’), sdr-G abayot ‘counter- 
revolutionary’ (lit, ‘enemy-of revolution’). 


Prepositions and Postpositions 

Some typical prepositions are bd- and a- ‘at, in’, [d- ‘for’, kd- ‘from’ (td- in north- 
em dialects), sald- ‘about’ and andd- ‘like’ (the latter two may be written as sep- 
arate words). Some positional relations, however, are expressed with 
postpositions, and some with circumpositions, including (a-) ... Jay ‘on, upon’, 
(bd-) ... wast ‘in(to), inside’, kd-... bd-fit ‘before, in front of’, kd-... bd-h”ala 
‘after, behind’: e.g. betu wast gdbba ‘he went into the house’. The four postposi- 
tions lay ‘top’, wast ‘interior’, fit ‘front’, and h"ala ‘back’ are nouns. 


Clause Coordination 
Noun phrases are coordinated by suffixing -nna to the next-to-last noun: bal-anna 
mist ‘husband and wife’. Clauses may also be coordinated with -nna if the verb to 
which the conjunction is suffixed is a past, simple nonpast, or imperative: tdndssu- 
nna wattu ‘they got up and left’, yamdta-nna yayal ‘he will come and he will see’ 
(yamdta is simple nonpast, lacking the main verb auxiliary suffix -al), hid-anna 
ay ‘(you (sg. 2m.)) go and see’. Alternatives are coordinated with wdy-m or wdy- 
s after the first noun phrase or clause, the latter for questions (cf. the question par- 
ticle wdy, p. 481). The role of coordinated clauses is often fulfilled by clauses of 
simple conjunctive verbs (see p. 473), which need no conjunction. “Exception” or 
“‘but’”-clauses are coordinated with (ndgdr/daru) gan ‘but’, first in the clause. 
The suffix expressing “and” in Argobba is -nna, “but” is (ndgdr) gan, and 
words expressing “or” are we-m and we-s, the latter for questions. 
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Adjective (Relative) Clauses 

These are formed by prefixing yd- (also the prefix of possession, see p. 464) to the 
verb in the past and yd-mm- to the verb in the nonpast. The dialect of Gojjam has 
simply m- as the prefix for nonpast verbs, and the dialects of Menz and Wello 
amm-, the latter also known in older Amharic literature. 


kd-gurage yd-td-gdnnid hawlt 
in-Gurage Rel.-Pas.-found(-it) statue 
‘a statue which was found in Gurage’ 


sald-tarik yamm-i-ndgar mdsahaf 
about-history Rel.-it-tell book 
‘a book which tells about history’ 


The head noun of the adjective clause may be object of a preposition, which 
appears as a suffix of the relativized verb: 


ya yd-td-wdalldd-ku-hb-dt bet ndw 
that Rel.-Pas.-born-I-in-it house is 
‘That’s the house I was born in.’ 


If the verb has another prefix, such as bd-, yd- is absent: sald-tarik bd-mm-i- 
ndgar mdsahaf ‘in a book which tells about history’. In the dialect of Gojjam and 
in the older Amharic literature, the plural verb of an adjective clause may take the 
plural suffix of nouns -oé¢, e.g. yd-mdtt-océ sdw-o€é ‘the people who came’. 

The relative verb form appears in a cleft sentence, for which see p. 483. 

In Argobba the past tense verb of an adjective clause is prefixed by yd-: dhe-yd- 
n yd-ndkkds-e wasSa ‘the dog which bit my brother’ (yd-ndkkds-e ‘which bit 
him’). The nonpast verb of an adjective clause is prefixed by ydmm- or amm-: 
yadmm-isddab su ‘a man who insults’, amm-isddbu suc ‘men who offend’. If the 
verb is preceded by another prefix, yd is absent: td-wddddqa bet ‘from a house 
which fell’. 


Noun Clauses 
A noun clause can be formed with the prefix /- and the nonpast, where the subject 
of the resulting noun clause and main clause are ordinarily the same: 


l-a-wdsd-acaw a-l-falldg-am 
that-I-take-them Neg.-I-want-Neg. 
‘I don’t want to take them.’ 


The same meaning may be expressed with an infinitive verb as follows: anndssu- 
nld-mdwsdd a-l-fallag-am (lit. ‘them-Obj. for-to take Neg.-I-want-Neg.’) ‘I don’t 
want to take them’. 
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Another noun clause expressing purpose, whose subject need not be that of the 
main clause, employs the prefix and-: 


anda-n-mdta yafallag-allu 
that-we-come want-they 
“They want us to come,’ 


A somewhat literary noun clause similar in meaning is expressed with the simple 
nonpast verb followed by the word zdnd: ya-mdfa zdnd anna-fdllag-alldn ‘we want 
him to come’, 

As adjectives may function as nouns, so adjective clauses may function as noun 
clauses; for example: 


yd-td-gdiind-w gurage wast nd-w 
Rel.-Pass,-found(-it)-Def. Gurage in is-it 
‘What was found is in Gurage(land).’ 


ydamm-i-ndgr-aS wasdt nd-w 
Rel.-he-tell-you (sg. f.) false is-it 
“What he tells you (sg. f.) is false.’ 


As definite objects of the verb, such clauses are suffixed by the definite object suf- 
fix -n: 


yd-saf-k-dw-n andbbdb-ku 
Rel.-wrote-you (sg. m.)-it-Def. read-I 
‘I read what you wrote.’ 


Very frequent in Amharic are “cleft” sentences expressing presupposed propo- 
sitions and employing the nominalized relative clause. The following sentences 
presuppose that ‘someone ordered it’, 


y-azzdz-u-t assaccdw n-accdw 
Rel.-ordered-he (pol.)-it he (pol.) is-he (pol.) 
‘It is he (pol.) who ordered it.’ 


y-azzdiz-u-t man n-accdw 
Rel.-ordered-he (pol.)-it who is-he (pol.) 
“Who is it who ordered it?’ 


The latter may be more common than the simpler question man azzdzut ‘who or- 
dered it?’. In such sentences an exception to verb-final order is common, the cop- 
ular verb being in medial position and the noun clause last: assaccdw nac¢dw y- 
azzdz-u-t ‘it is he who ordered it’. 
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Adverbial Clauses 

These are marked by a complementizing/subordinating prefix on the clause-final 
past or nonpast verb. A common time clause is expressed with the prefix s- ‘when’ 
(t- in northern dialects other than Gondar) and a common conditional clause with 
the prefix b- ‘if’, both with the nonpast verb. An example of the former is: 


tdmari tayyage s-i-fdyyaq astdmari-w a-y-mallas-am 
student question when-he-ask teacher-Def. Neg.-he-answer-Neg. 
‘When a student asks a question, the teacher doesn’t answer.’ 


Direct speech in a time clause with s- and the verb “say” expresses imminent 
intent: awdtallahu s-i-l ‘when he was about to go out’ (lit. ‘when he said “TI will 
go out”’) (the stem of ‘say’ in this form is simply -a/-, the vowel of which is elided 
by the subject prefix i- < y-). 

Some adverbial clauses are expressed by prepositional prefixes plus the past 
form of the verb, or with circumpositions (with a preposition and a postposition; 
cf. p. 481), for example: kd- ‘if’, ayyd- ‘while’, ka-... jaémmar-o ‘since’ (jJdmmar- 
o ‘he,’beginning’; or with appropriate conjunctive subject suffix), bd-... gize 
‘when’, kd-... bdh"ala ‘after’ (bd-h“ala lit. ‘at back’), kd-... bdfit ‘after’ (bd-fit 
lit. ‘at front’). An example of the latter is: 


kd-zdnndb-d bdfit bet gdbba-n 
from-rained-it before house entered-we 
‘Before it rained, we entered the house.’ 


Adverbial clauses are also expressed by three prepositional prefixes which oc- 
cur only with the past form of verbs or with the nonpast prefixed by mm-; these 
are andd- ‘like, as’, sald- ‘because’, and askd- ‘until’. Some examples are assu 
andd-safd ‘like he wrote’ , assu sald-mm-i-saf ‘because he writes’, askd-mm-i-mdta 
‘until he comes’. The ‘until’ clause, however, may employ ask- plus the simple 
imperfect: ask-i-mdta ‘until he comes’. 

Comparative clauses may be expressed by relative and causative conjunctive 
forms of stative verbs, such as yd-bdlldtd ‘which exceeds’, y-anndsd ‘which is 
less, and a-bdl-o ‘he/it making it greater’. 


kdi-tita ya-bdlldta anndssu sdrr-u 
from-we (which) it-exceeded they worked-they 
‘They did more than us.’ 


ké-fifia asswa a-bdlt-a tafdnallacé 
from-us she Causative-exceeding-she studies 


‘She studies more than us,’ 


Time clauses in Argobba are expressed with s- ‘when’ with the simple nonpast 
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and bd-... gize ‘when’ (lit. ‘at ... time’) with the past. “After” clauses employ td- 
with the past followed by cugga or bdjed, and “‘since” clauses td- with the past fol- 
lowed by éoga or Cugga. Conditional clauses are expressed with the prefix b- ‘if’ 
and the nonpast verb, and an “in order that” clause with /- and the simple nonpast. 
‘Because’ is sa/d- plus the verb in the past. 
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21 Harari 


Ewald Wagner 


Harari is the language spoken by the people living inside the walls of the city of 
Harar in southeastern Ethiopia. The urban area outside the walls is occupied by 
the Amharic-speaking administrators, teachers, soldiers etc., while the country- 
side is populated by several Oromo-speaking tribes and the Argobba, who nowa- 
days speak Oromo, too. The frontier of the Somali-speaking area is some fifty to 
a hundred kilometers from the city. 

Formerly, the population inside the walled city was estimated to be circa 30,000 
individuals. After the 1974 revolution, however, the Rural Property Act of 1975 
and the Urban Property Act of the same year destroyed much of the Hararis’ 
means of existence, which led to a large-scale emigration to other parts of Ethi- 
opia, specially to Addis Ababa, and to foreign countries (Saudi Arabia, Canada 
etc.). The number of Harari speakers inside the walls was reduced to about 8,000 
as members of other ethnic groups, especially Christian Amharas, flocked in. As 
a result, considerable diaspora colonies of Hararis developed outside the city, that 
of Addis Ababa numbering more than 20,000. 

The names Harar and Harari are used by native speakers only when writing. In 
spoken language, they use ge-y ‘town’ for Harar and ge-y sina:n ‘language of the 
town’ for Harari. The Amhara call the language adarafifa, that is, the Oromo 
name adare with an Amharic ending, 

While Harari now is a speech island, in the time before the sixteenth-century 
Oromo invasion there might have been a coherent Semitic-speaking area up to the 
Eastern Gurage languages which, together with Harari, according to Hetzron’s 
classification, form the Eastern group of “‘Transversal South Ethiopic” (Hetzron 
1972: 42-44, 119). In the region of Bissidimo is a village named Koromni in 
which the women speak Harari while the men speak Oromo, This may be a rem- 
nant of a former larger extension of Harari, but it may also be due to a military 
colony of the Emirs of Harar or to trade relations, 

We know Harari in two chronologically different forms. Ancient Harari is writ- 
ten in Arabic letters because the Harari are Muslims. Ancient Harari literature is 
mostly religious. The author of at least one text is known and can be dated in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. It is not impossible, however, that some texts are 
even older. In written texts the ancient form of the language was used until the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century. Modern Harari might have developed during 
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the nineteenth century. It differs from Ancient Harari in vocabulary, morphology 
and syntax. The most important differences will be mentioned in the following 
paragraphs. 

Harar was the center of Islam in southeast Ethiopia and this had its effects on 
the language. There are many Arabic loanwords in Ancient as well as Modern 
Harari. The vocabulary of Modern Harari is also much influenced by Oromo. The 
impact of Somali is less. It may be that Arabic and Oromo had also their influence 
on the Harari phonological system (see below). 


Phonology 


Consonants 
The consonant phonemes of Harari are: 


labio- pharyn- 
labials dentals apicals palatals velars geals  glottals 
plosives b d,t,t g.kg 7 
affricates £6,¢ 
fricatives f Z,8 § (y), x h 
nasals m n Ai 
laterals l 
vibrants r 
half-vowels w y 


As in the other Ethio-Semitic languages the emphatic consonants ¢, ¢, and g are 
glottalized and not velarized. y occurs only in Arabic loanwords. 

The main changes in comparison with Ge‘ez are: Ge‘ez 5s, d became f: Ge‘ez 
sarha ‘to shout’ > Har. taraha ‘to name’; Ge‘ez dars ‘molar tooth’ > Har. firsi. 
Ge‘ez § became s: Ge‘ez kar§ ‘belly’ > Har. karsi. Ge‘ez h, x became fi: Ge‘ez hal- 
lo: ‘to be’> Har. hal ‘there is’; Ge‘ez xadara ‘to stay’ > Har. hadara ‘to spend the 
night’. Ge‘ez “ became ’: Ge‘ez sam‘a ‘to hear’ > Har. sama‘a. Sporadic changes 
are: Ge‘ez k may become x: Ge‘ ez ko-na ‘to be’ > Har, xa:na, but Ge‘ez kar§ ‘bel- 
ly’ > Har. karsi. Ge‘ez ? and ‘ (via?) may become zero. So the verbs II’/‘ mostly 
have two or three forms: /a’axa and la:xa (Ge‘ez la’ aka) ‘to send’; ta’ ana, fa:na 
and te:na (Ge‘ez sa‘ana and sa‘ana) ‘to load’. 

d, t,t, s,n, and / can be palatalized, becoming §, ¢, ¢, §, A, and y. The palataliza- 
tion is regularly caused by the final -i of the sg. 2f. of the nonpast (see p. 497). 
Some examples are: igi (Ge‘ez ad) ‘hand’; ce:xa (Ge‘ez takala ‘to plant’) ‘to 
build’; éa-ya (Ge‘ez sala:lo:t) ‘shadow’; Sa:ra (Ge‘ez sa‘ara) ‘to abolish’; ififia 
(Ge‘ez nahna) ‘we’; ixi:y (Ge‘ez akal ‘food’ ) ‘cereal’. 

Harari has given up the gemination of consonants in verbal morphology, but 
there exist lengthened consonants as archaic relics in nouns and — also in verbs — 
in consequence of assimilation, at the junction of morphemes and by other rea- 
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sons. 


Vowels 

The vowel system of Harari gives some problems. Normally Harari is considered 
as one of the few Ethio-Semitic languages in which vowel length is phonemic. 
This is due to the fact that on the phonetic level long vowels can easily be per- 
ceived in Harari speech and that these long vowels are not free variants and not 
conditioned by the position of the word in the sentence. The long vowels are lex- 
ically or morphologically fixed. There are, however, some reasons which speak 
against the phonemic value of vowel length. First, it is almost impossible to find 
minimal pairs with the opposition between short and long vowels. Second, if one 
considers the variant @ of a and the variant a of i as the intended vowels, it is pos- 
sible to construct a vowel system in which all vowels differ in quality so that the 
quantity may be neglected: d, a:, e:, a, i:, 0°, us. Third, the orthography of Ancient 
Harari does not make use of the ability of the Arabic script to express vowel 
length: plene and defective writing is mixed up without any rule. 

A possible remedy to the problem may be that the phonemicity was revived in 
Harari by outside influence. Through Islamization, a lot of Arabic words over- 
flowed the language and after the Oromo invasion a new wave of loans intruded 
into Harari, In both donor languages vowel quantity is very relevant. By this the 
Hararis won back their sensitivity to the importance of vowel quantity. That might 
have affected autochthon words in which length and shortness originally were 
realized only due to position, but then became stabilized according to the most fre- 
quent use, so that length and shortness became lexically fixed. This may explain 
that there are no minimal pairs. Since the long and the short form of each vowel 
originated from a single phoneme, oppositions can only emerge from neologisms, 

Tentatively, we may establish the following vowel system for Harari: 


a (with the allophones: d inside the word beside other consonants than ’, 4, and 
palatals; e beside palatals; @ after w) 

a: 

i (with a free variant a) 

i? 

u (with a free variant 2) 

e (seldom) 

é. 

o (seldom) 

0: 


This vowel system is very similar to that established by Emst-August Gutt for 
Silte, which is the nearest relative to Harari (Gutt 1983: 37-73): see p. 510. 


Peculiar Phenomena 
Neither stress nor tones are phonemic in Harari. 
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Morphology 


Pronouns 


Independent Personal Pronouns 
The independent personal pronouns are: 


Sg. lc. an Pl. lc. ififia, tifa:é 
2m. axa:ax 2c. axa:xa:é 
f, axa:¥ 
3m. azzo 3c. azziya:é 
f. azze 


There exist polite forms for sg. 2 axa:xu and sg. 3 azziyu which seem to be the 
original forms of the plural while the forms in -a.¢ are secondarily formed with 
the nominal plural suffix (see p. 492). The elements -x, -¥, -zo, -ze, -xu, -ziyu are 
taken over from the possessive suffixes (see below). The origin of ax- and az- is 
not clear, 

The independent personal pronouns need not be used in verbal sentences be- 
cause the verb expresses the persons sufficiently. 

In Ancient Harari the independant personal pronouns are often combined with 
the genitive marker z(i)- to form independent possessive pronouns: ya: rabbana: 
zixa:xin tana za’an balana ‘O our lord, we are yours, Call us: mine’; zi-ififia 
ha:%a:t ‘our needs’. In Modern Harari this construction no longer exists because 
the genitive marker became obsolete (see p, 492), 


Personal Suffixes 


Possessive Suffixes 
The possessive suffixes attached to substantives are: 


Sg. lc. -e,-e’e,-eye Pllc. -zina 


2m. -xa 2c. -x0 
f.  -xas 
3m. -zo 3c. -zlyu 
f.  -ze 


The sg. 2f. is a combination of the sg. 2m, and the original element for the sg. 2f. 
-§ (< *-ki), which is still found as object suffix attached to verbs (see above). The 
forms with z- are composed of the genitive marker z(i)- and the original suffixes: 
«zi-o > -zo (-o still existed in Ancient Harari: sumo ‘his name’); *zi-ha: > -ze; *zi- 
hum > -ziyu, Perhaps it would be more logical to analyze these forms as a combi- 
nation of zi- and the independent pronouns: *zi-huwa > -zo; *zi-hiya > -ze; *zi- 
nahna > -zina; *zi-hum > -ziyu, but the Ancient Harari -o ‘his’ speaks against this. 
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Another solution would be to suppose a lost prepositional element: *zi-lahu > 
*zilo > *ziyo > *zo; *zi-laha: > *zila: > ziya > -ze; *zi-lana > *zi-Ina > *zinna > 
-zina; *zi-lahum > *zilhu(m) > *zillu > -ziyu. These, however, are all speculations, 

In Ancient Harari forms with z- existed also for the 2nd person since the inde- 
pendent possessive pronouns formed by a combination of z(i)- with the indepen- 
dent personal pronoun (see p. 489) could be used as suffixes, too: fadli-zixa-x 
‘your excellence’, 

Since Modern Harari normally uses postpositions instead of prepositions there 
are no special forms for the combination preposition + suffix except inside verbal 
constructions (see Object Suffixes, below). The postpositions are placed behind 
the independent personal pronoun: a-n-be ‘with me’. In Ancient Harari preposi- 
tions also, could be used with the independent personal pronouns: imal-axa:x 
‘without you’; f-axa:x massa ‘like you’. 


Object Suffixes 

The object suffixes are attached to the verb either directly (for the accusative) or 
together with the prepositions -b- (‘in, by, with, from, to the detriment of”) or -/- 
(‘for, to the benefit of’). The suffixes are (acc. behind a verbal form ending in a 
consonant): 


Sg. le. -aii Pl.ic. -ana 


2m, -ax 2c. -a@xu 
f. -as 
3m, -@ 3c. -ayu 
f. -e 


The following examples show the changes and contractions that take place if 
the verb ends in a vowel. Examples are also given for preposition + suffix. 


Table 21.1 Object suffixes: verbs ending in a vowel 








Past sg. 3m. Past pl. 3c. Simple nonpast sg. 3m. 
sabara sabaru yisabri 
‘he broke’ ‘they broke’ “he breaks’ 
Sg. Ic. sabare:ii sabarufi yisabrafi 
2m. sabare:x sabarux yisabrax 
f sabare:5 sabarus yisabras 
3m. sabare:w sabaro yisabra 
f. sabare sabare yisabre 
PL. Ic. sabare:na sabaruna yisabrana 
2c. sabare:xu sabaruxu yisabraxu 
3c. sabare:yu sabaruyu yisabrayu 


The suffix -a of the sg, 3m. in yisabra ‘he breaks him’ is hard to explain. While 
the -w in sabare:w ‘he broke him’ seems to be the old *-Au, the form sabaro ‘they 
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Table 21.2 Preposition and suffix 








Jussive pl. 3c. + -b- Imperative sg. 2f. + -b- 
yake:bu + -b- ke :bi + -b- 
‘may they testify against’ ‘testify (f.) against!’ 
Sg. lc. yake:b(u)bufi ke:b(i)bifi 
2m. yake:b(u)bux 
f. yake:b(u)bus 
3m. yake:b(u)bo ke:b(i)ba 
f. yake:b(u)be ke:b(i)be 
Pl. le. yake:b(u)buna ke:b(i)bina 
2c. yake:b(u)buxu 
3c. yake:b(u)buyu ke:b(i)biyu 


broke him’ again can be analyzed more easily as *sabaru-a than as *sabaru-hu. 
The suffix -e of the sg, 3f, might have been taken over from the possessive suffix 
-ze. In the prefix conjugations the final -u of the plural and the final -i of the sg. 
2f, may be preserved or elided before the preposition -b-. In the case of elision the 
plural or the feminine can be recognized only through the assimilated vowel of the 
suffix: *yake:buba > yake:bubo > yake:bbo ‘they may testify against him’ against 
yake :bba ‘he may testify against him’; *ke:bibari > ke:bibifi > ke:bbifi ‘testify (f.) 
against me!’ against ke:bbafi ‘testify (m.) against me!’. Another explanation 
could be that the vowels of the forms with preposition follow the analogy of the 
forms with accusative objects, for instance: yake:ba : yake:bo = yake:bba : x; x= 
yake :bbo. 


Demonstrative Pronouns 
The demonstrative pronouns for the near are: 


Sg.m. yi ‘this’ Pllc. — yiya:é, hiyacé 
f. _yitta, itta, hiya, hiya 


The demonstrtive pronouns for the remote are: 


Sg.m. ya’, azzo Plc. azziyacé 
f. yatta, azze 


The demonstrative pronouns with the element y can be used independently and 
as attributes, In the latter case they precede the substantive. The other demonstra- 
tive pronouns which originate from Harari or Arabic personal pronouns seem to 
be used independently only. The whole system seems to be incomplete. 


Interrogative Pronouns 
The interrogative pronouns are: ma:n ‘who’; min ‘what’; a:y ‘which’. They can 
be combined with postpositions to form interrogative adverbs, for instance: min- 
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le, mille ‘why’; a:y-kut ‘how’, 


Reflexive Pronouns 

The reflexive is either expressed by the reflexive forms of the verb or by atti, for 
instance atti-zo ‘he himself’. Wolf Leslau derives it from a:f ‘bone’ (< ‘asam). atti 
batti means ‘one another’. 


Nouns 


Definiteness 

The noun can be made definite by adding the possessive suffix of sg. 3m. -zo (see 
p. 489): ga-r-zo ‘his house’ and ‘the house’. This, however, is not obligatory. In 
most cases definiteness can only be deduced from the context. 


Gender 

Harari does not distinguish between the genders through a form element. An in- 
herited t-element at the end of the word no longer means that a noun is feminine. 
Some nouns are feminine by nature, for instance female persons and localities: a.y 
‘mother’; ge-y ‘land, town’. 


Number 
The plural morpheme is -a-¢: ga:r ‘house’, ga:ra:¢ ‘houses’. This suffix need not 
be placed if the plurality is clear from the context or if it is not emphasized. After 
cardinal numbers the counted noun stands in the singular or in the plural. An ad- 
jective belonging to a plural has no -a-¢. 

A dual does not exist. 


Case System 
The nominative (subject case) has no special form. 

In Modern Harari the genitive is only indicated by its position before the reign- 
ing substantive: lig ga-r ‘the house of the boy’, In Ancient Harari the relative ele- 
ment zi- normally functioned as a genitive marker: zi-da-:na ja-:ya ‘the shadow of 
the cloud’, although the modern construction was possible, too: zar mi:y ‘the wa- 
ter of the river’. The opposite sequence of words was rare. It seems to have been 
an Arabic influence: di:nat ge-y ‘the wealth of the land’. 

The accusative can be indicated by the suffix -w. In older transcriptions (Ce- 
rulli, Leslau) this -w occurs only after vowels while after consonants the accusa- 
tive suffix is written -u. It should be, however, -uw, the -u being only a helping 
vowel. The -w could have been taken over from the verbal object suffix (sabare:w 
‘he broke him’, cf. p. 490). 

The placing of the accusative suffix is not obligatory. Definiteness, obviously, 
does not play a part in it, 

Other relations between the verb and its objects must be expressed by post- 
positions, e.g. the dative -/e (< /a-), the locative instrumental -be (< ba-). 
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Adjectives 

On the whole, Harari is not very rich in adjectives. They are often substituted by 
relative clauses. Many of the existing adjectives are formed according to the pat- 
terns sabi:r, sibi:r, saba:r, siba:r. There are, however, also other patterns. 

As attributes, the adjectives are placed before the qualified substantive: gidi:r 
maga.la ‘the big market’. As predicatives, they stand before the copula: ga-r 
gidi-rin ta ‘the house is big’. 

There are no special patterns for gradation. ‘Than’ with the comparative is ex- 
pressed by the postposition -be. The superlative must be paraphrased by a genitive 
or postpositional construction. 

In Ancient Harari there existed a pattern asbir which could be formed only from 
Arabic roots. Together with the verb a:fia ‘to make’ it formed phraseological 
verbs: afrih a:fa ‘to give pleasure’ (Ar. frh); akrim a:fia ‘to be generous’ (Ar. 
krm); aslih a:fa ‘to make happy’ (Ar. slh). 


Numerals 
The numerals are: 


Cardinals Ordinals 

1 ahad ahatta:n 

2. ~=—ko’ ot, ko:t ko’ otta:h 

30 SP Sti, SieSti SP ista:A 

4 harat haratta:f 

5 = hammisti hammista:n 

6 _ siddisti siddista:fi 

T  saztti Sactia:n 

8 sut sucttach 

9 ~~ zihtafi zihtanta:n 
10 —assir assirta:fi 
11 asra:had 


12. asra:ko:t 
13. aasra:Si:Sti 
20 = kuya 
30 ~~ sa:sa 
40 = haratassir, arba’i:n(a), arbi:n(a) 
50 hammistassir, xamsi:n(a) 
60 = siddistassir, sitti:n(a} 
70 ~~ sa:ttassir, sab’i:n(a) 
80 — su:tassir, tama:ni:n(a) 
90 ~—-zihtana, tis?i:n(a) 
100 bagla 
1000 = kum, alfi, alfa 
1935 alfa zihtaf baqla sa:sa hammisti 
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The suffix for forming the ordinal numbers is now -ta-/, but originally it could 
have been -a-/ (cf. Amharic -dfifia) to which the ¢ was added by wrong separation 
in those cases in which the cardinal number ended in ¢. 


Verbs 


Roots 
The Harari verbal roots normally have three radicals. Verbs with four radicals also 
occur. Biradical roots may be interpreted as triradical with one weak radical. 


Types 
The triradical verb has four types which are differentiated by the vowel behind the 
first radical: 


Type A: sabara 

Type B: se:bara 
Type C: sa:bara 
Type D: so-bara 


The quadriradical verb has two types: 


Type A: gilabata 
Type C: liga:laga 


Normally the difference between the types is only formal and no longer 
semantic. It is only in combination with some derivational classes that a former 
semantic value is preserved, so the reflexive ta- (see below) + type C expresses 
reciprocity: taga:dala ‘to quarrel with each other’ from gadala ‘to kill’. An adju- 
tative is formed by the combination of the at-causative and the type C: atha-rasa 
‘to help to plow’ from harasa ‘to plow’. 


Derivational Classes 

The derivational classes are formed by the reduplication of the second radical or 
by prefixes or by the combination of both. The simple reduplication forms the fre- 
quentative which expresses repeated or intensive action: 


Type A, B, C: siba:bara 
Type D: suba:bara 


ta-Reflexive 


Type A: tasabara 

Type B; tase:bara 
Type C: tasa:bara 
Type D: taso:bara 
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The meaning of the ta-reflexive is reflexive, passive or merely intransitive. The 
ta-form of type C expresses reciprocity (see p. 494). The same is true for the ta- 
form of the frequentative: tasba:bara. 


a-Causative 


Type A: asabara 
Type B: ase:bara 
Type C: asa:bara 
Type D: aso-:bara 


The a-causative is formed from intransitive verbs to make them transitive. 
at-Causative 


Type A, B, C: athe-rada 
Type C: atba:rada 
Type D: atbo:rada 


Verbs of the type A and B form their at-causative according to type B; those of 
the type C either according to the type B or C. The type C of the at-causative also 
forms causatives of the reciprocal and adjutatives (see p. 494). The causative of 
the reciprocal is formed by the at-form of the frequentative, too: 


Type A, B, C: atbira:rada 
Type D: atbura:rada 


Note: The paradigm verb is changed from sabara to barada here because in 
case of sabara the t of at- has to be assimilated: assabara etc. 
The prefix an- and its reflexive tan- are no longer productive. 


Tenses and Moods 

Harari has two main tenses and two moods. The tenses are the past, formed in the 
type A by the stem sabar- + suffixes, and the nonpast, formed by the stem -sabr- 
+ prefixes and suffixes. The moods are the jussive, formed by the stem -sbar- + 
prefixes and suffixes, and the imperative formed by the same stem + suffixes. The 
forms (sg. 3m.; imperative sg. 2m.) are: 


Ground stem: A B Cc D 

Past sabara se:bara sa:bara so:bara 
Nonpast yisabri yisi-bri yisa‘bri yifusu-bri 
Jussive yasbar yase:bri yasa:bri yaso:bri 


Imperative sibar sebri sa:bri so:bri 
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Frequentative: 


Past 
Nonpast 
Jussive 
Imperative 


ta-Reflexive: 
Past 
Nonpast 
Jussive 
Imperative 


A,B,C 
siba:bara 
yisba:bri 
yasba:bri 
siba:bri 


A 
tabarada 
yitbarad 
yatbarad 
tabarad 


B 
tabe:rada 
yitbe:rad 
yatbe:rad 
tabe:rad 


Cc 
taba:rada 
yitba:rad 
yatha:rad 
taba:rad 


ta-Reflexive of the frequentative = reciprocal stem: 


Past 
Nonpast 
Jussive 
Imperative 


a-Causative: 
Past 
Nonpast 
Jussive 
Imperative 


at-Causative: 


Past 
Nonpast 
Jussive 
Imperative 


tabra:rada 
yitbira:rad 
yatbira:rad 


tabra:rad 
A B Cc 
asabara ase:bara asa;bara 
yasabri yasi:bri yasa.bri 
yasbir yase:bri yasa:bri 
asbir ase:bri asa:bri 
A,B,C C= causative 

of the reciprocal 
atbe:rada_ —atba:rada 
yatbi:rdi —_-yatba:rdi 
yatbe:rdi —_ yatba:rdi 
atbe:rdi atba:rdi 


Causative of the reciprocal = adjutative: 


Past 
Nonpast 
Jussive 
Imperative 


A,B,C 
atbira.:rada 
yatbira:rdi 
yatbira:rdi 
athira:rdi 


D 
suba:bara 
yusba:bri 
yasuba:bri 
suba: bri 


D 
tabo:rada 
yitbo:rad 
yatbo:rad 
tabo:rad 


D 
aso:bara 
yasu:bri 
yaso:bri 
aso:bri 


D 


atbo:rada 
yatbu:rdi 
yatbo:rdi 
atbo:rdi 


D 
atbura:rada 
yatbura:rdi 
yatbura:rdi 
atbura:rdi 


The nonpast was the normal form for present and future in main clauses in An- 
cient Harari. In Modern Harari it is restricted to some subordinate clauses. In main 
clauses it is superseded by the compound nonpast which is built by combining the 
simple nonpast and the auxiliary fal ‘to exist’ (see p. 507): yisabri + hal = 
yisabra.l. Also for the past two new compound tenses developed, both formed 
with the auxiliary na:ra ‘was’: sabara na:r(a) forms a pluperfect while by yisabri 
na;r(a) a habitual action in the past is expressed. 
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Conjugations 


Table 21.3 Conjugated forms 








Past Nonpast Compound nonpast  Jussive Imperative 

Sg. Ic. sabarxu _isabri isabra:x nasbar 

2m. — sabarxi tisabri tisabra:x atsibar (neg. } sibar 

f. sabarsi tisabri tisabra:8 atsibari (neg.) —sibari 

3m. sabara yisabri yisabra:l yasbar 

f. sabarti tisabri tisabra:t tasbar 
Pl. Ic. sabarna _nisabri nisabra:na nasbar 

2c. sabarxu _tisabru tisabra:xu atsibaru (neg.) — sibaru 

3c. sabaru yisabru _—yisabra:lu yasbaru 





In the forms sabarxi (sg. 2m.), sabarti (sg. 3f.), isabri (sg. 1c.), tisabri (sg. 2m.; 
sg. 3f.), yisabri (sg. 3m.), and nisabri (pl. 1c.) the final -i is euphonic and is de- 
leted if an object suffix is added: saharxafi, sabartah, isabrax, tisabrafi, yisabrah, 
nisabrax. Contrary to that, the -i of sabarSi (sg. 2f.) and tisabri (sg. 2f.) is original 
and not deleted: sabarsi, tisabrifi. 

The -i of the sg. 2f. of the nonpast causes the palatalization of the final epicals 
‘to dress’, tinadyi from nadala ‘to make a hole’. The palatalization can also affect 
the first and second radical and even the prefix: tikacbi from kataba ‘to write’, 
tisaggi and tifagéi from sagada ‘to prostrate’, ciki:bi from ke-:ba ‘to testify’. 

In the compound nonpast the object suffixes are inserted between the main verb 
and the auxiliary: tisabrahat ‘she breaks him’, t/cifabriyuhus ‘you (f.) break 
them’, but yisabruxa:l ‘they break you (m.)’ with the -z of the plural on the main 
verb, not on the auxiliary. 

In the jussive the sg. 1c, has the prefix na- (like the pl. 1c.) and not a-. This 
originates from a conjunctional /- as some forms preserved in Ancient Harari 
show: l-ilmad ‘I may learn’ (variant reading: lalmad, already with a in analogy to 
the other persons). 


Passive Voice and Impersonal Verbs 

Harari has two different ways to express the passive voice. One is the ta-reflexive; 

the other works by making the subject of the active sentence object of a verb m pl. 

3c.: agadua ‘I was tied’, literally ‘they tied me’, This construction is also possible 

with intransitive verbs, corresponding to the French on or German man. 
There exist some impersonal verbs in Harari. The verb stands in the sg. m, to 

which the actor is added as accusative suffix: tararaz ‘I am thirsty’, cf. German 


mich diirstet. 


Verbal Nouns and Participles : 
In Ancient Harari the infinitive was formed by the pattern siba-ro:t: liba:so:t 
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‘dressing’ from /abasa ‘to dress’. In Moder Harari this form is extinguished with 
a few exceptions, for instance niba-ro-t ‘life’ from nabara ‘to live’. The modern 
infinitive is formed through the prefix ma-: maktab ‘writing’ from kataba ‘to 
write’. 

In Harari no active participles exist. They are replaced by relative clauses. The 
passive participle is formed as in North Ethiopic languages by the pattern subur: 
Sumugq ‘hidden’ from Se:maga ‘to hide’. For emphasis the second radical may be 
lengthened: subbur. 


Verbs with Weak Radicals 
Verbs with ’, w, y, # as one of their radicals and some verbs with b as the first rad- 
ical differ in their forms from the normal triradical verbs. 


I?-Verbs 

The I?-verbs have no type C and no a-causative, The causative is formed with ar-. 
In the forms of the l’-verbs ” is partly preserved, partly lost, and partly assimilated, 
for instance: 


Basic stem A Basic stem B 
Past agada ‘to tie’ e:mada ‘to tell’ 
Compound nonpast ya’agda:! or ya:gda:l yiemdazl 
Jussive yagad ye:mdi 


ta-Reflexive B 

Past ta’e:mara or te:mara ‘to obey’ 

Compound nonpast _—yitte:mara:! (< yit?e:mara:l) from ta’ e:mara or 
yite:mara:l from te:mara 


Jussive yatte:mar or yate:mar 
IP’-Verbs 
The II’-verbs may have two or three forms in the past and in the imperative: 
Past ta’ ana, ta:na (cf. Ge‘ez sa‘ana), te:na (cf. Ge‘ez sa‘ana) 
‘to load’ 
Compound nonpast _yifi:na:l 
Jussive yate:n 
Imperative fa’ an, ta.n, te:n 


The conjugation of fe:na became identical with that of the Ily-verbs (see p. 500) 
and the type B of the III inf.-verbs (see p. 500). 
In the type B the ? may be assimilated to the third radical: 


Past seada ‘to distribute’ 
Compound nonpast _yisi:?da-l or yisi:dda:l 
Jussive yase.?di or yase:ddi 
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In the II?-class the types C and D do not exist. In the frequentative either the 
second or the third radical is reduplicated: si?a:’ada, but lixa:xa from la’axa or 
la:xa ‘to send’. 


III’-Verbs 

In the ITI?-class the ’ is preserved in the past of all types and in the jussive and 
imperative of type A. If the ’ gets lost, the class becomes identical with the IIT inf,- 
class: 


A B Cc D 
Past nasa’a he:ma’a qa:ba’a go:ra’a 

‘to take’ ‘to calumniate’ ‘to anoint’ ‘to slaughter’ 
Compound nonpast _—syinasa:l yihi:ma:l yiga:ba:l yigu-ra:l 
Jussive yansa°’ yahe:m yaga:b yago:r 
Imperative nisa’ he:m qa:b gor 


Verbs with kh 

The verbs with h do not differ much from the strong verbs. In some forms an i 
before h becomes a, for instance yahadga.l for *yihagda:l ‘he abandons’ or /ahas! 
for *lihas! ‘lick!’. 


Iw-Verbs 

Most forms of the Iw-class are regular. In the nonpast there is a contracted form 
yu-qta-l besides yiwagta:l from wagata ‘to crash’. The verb wata’a ‘to go out’ has 
an irregular palatalization in the nonpast: 


Past waja’a 
Compound nonpast ~—s-yu:¢al 
Jussive yawta’ 
Imperative wita? 


While some causatives build regular forms, in others awa becomes a:, for in- 
stance warada ‘to go down’, a:rada ‘to put down’; wafa’a ‘to go out’, a:¢a ‘to 
bring out, to take off’: 


Past a:rada a:Ca 
Compound nonpast —ya.rda:l ya.Cal 
Jussive yu:rd yuie 
Imperative u:rdi ue 


From this causative a second one with at- can be formed: 


Past ate:rada 
Compound nonpast _yati:rda:! 
Jussive yate:rdi 
Imperative ate:rdi 


ly-verbs do not exist. 
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IIw- and Hy-Verbs 

The IIw-class is characterized in the past by an a: between the first and the last rad- 
ical and the Ily-class by an e: in this position. These vowels undergo the same 
ablaut as the vowels of the types D and B. By this the IIlw-class becomes identical 
with the type D of the IIlinf.-class and the [y-class with the type B of the Ilinf.- 
class (and at the same time with the te:na-form of the II’-class and in the nonpast, 
jussive and imperative with the type B of the III’-class). There does not exist any 
type difference inside the IIw- and IIy-classes. 

Some IIw-verbs have an a: between the first and the last radical. They are 
mostly irregular. The most important are: xa:na ‘to be’, ha:ra ‘to go’ (conjugated 
like xa:na), a:¥a ‘to make’, a:ga ‘to know’. ba-ya ‘to say’ is originally not IIw, 
but has the etymology *bdl. 


Past Xa:na a.Sa a:qa ba-ya 
Compound nonpast = yuxuinail —ya-Sal yu-ga:l yila-l 
Jussive yaxni yuk yug yal 
Imperative xun uss ug bal 


The irregular verb di-Za ‘to come’ has an i: in the nonpast (yidi:a:/) and an e: 
in the jussive (yade:g). 


Verbs with a Weak Third Radical (inf. ) 

In the IIIw- and ITly-classes the third radical got totally lost so that there is no dif- 
ference between the two anymore. The verbs form the same types and derivation 
classes as the strong triradical verb. It is possible to derive the forms of the verbs 
with a weak third radical from the sbr-patterns of the strong verb by the elision of 
ar if the last radical was preceded by an a and by the elision of r if the last radical 
was not preceded by an a. It only has to be noted that the euphonic / after a con- 
sonant cluster has to be placed anew and that the infinitive ends in -a. Some 
examples: type A baka ‘to cry’, type D go-¢a ‘to cut’, ta-reflexive of type B 
tame:¢€a ‘to be suitable’, a-causative of type A agazia ‘to find’, a-causative of the 
frequentative afra:ra ‘to threaten’: 


Past sab(ar)a baka so:b(ar)a — qo:¢a 
Compound nonpast ——yisab(r)a:l yibaka:l yusu:b(rja:l yuqu:gail 
Jussive yasb(ar) yabki yaso:b(r)i yaqo¢ 
Imperative sib(ar) bik so:b(r)i go’ 
Infinitive masb(ar) —mabka maso:b(ar) maqo:¢a 
Past tase:b(ar)a tame:¢a asab(arja  agafia 
Compound nonpast __yitse:b(arja-lyitme:fa:1  yasafia:l =~ yagab(r)a:l 
Jussive yatse:b(ar) yatme:¢ yasbi(r) yagni 
Imperative tase:b(ar) tame:¢ asbi(r) aghi 


Infinitive masb(ar) magia 
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Past asba:b(ar)a afra:ra 
Compound nonpast —-yasba-b(r)a:l yafra:ra:l 
Jussive yasba:b(r)i yafra:r 
Imperative asba:b(r)i afra:r 
Infinitive masba:b(ar) mafra:ra 


The verb ri’?a ‘to see’, which is at the same time II’ and IIlinf., and its 
a-causative a:ra’a ‘to show’ have irregular forms: 


Past rPa a:raa 
Compound nonpast __yira:l ya:ra:l 
Jussive yar yucr 
Imperative ri ur 
Infinitive mara mo:ra 


The paradigm shows that the causative follows the patterns of a:5a ‘to make’ 
(see p. 500) in the nonpast, jussive, and imperative. 


Tb- and IIb- Verbs 
The verbs bala’a ‘to eat’ and baqga ‘to be enough’ lose their first radical in the non- 
past, -iba- becoming -o:- via -iwa-: yo:la:l ‘he eats’ and yo-qa:/ ‘it is enough’. The 
other Ib-verbs are regular. An initial b also disappears in some forms of the verb 
ba:ya ‘to say’ (see p. 500). 

The root nbr ‘to live, stay, be’ loses the b in the past: nara. The other forms are 
regular: yinabra:! ‘he lives’. 


Quadriradical Verbs 

The basic forms of the quadriradical verbs are: 
Past gilabata ‘to invert’ 
Compound nonpast _—yiglabta:1 
Jussive yaglabti 
Imperative gilabti 


There exists also a type C and a frequentative. The usual derivational classes 
with the prefixes fa-, a-, and at- can be formed, too. 


Adverbs 
The adverbs are formed by placing the postposition -be behind the adjective: 
ama:n ‘good’, ama:n-be ‘well’. 
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Syntax 


Word Order 

The normal order is subject-object—predicate, The placement of adverbial expres- 
sions is quite free, but not behind the verb. The qualifier precedes the qualified: 
adjectives, genitives and relative clauses stand before the substantive. Inside a 
sentence subordinate clauses precede the main clause. 


Agreement Rules 

Female beings and localities are feminine and govern the feminine in verbs, if sub- 
jects, and pronouns. Adjectives express no gender. A plural noun marked as such 
governs the plural agreement, ad formam, not ad sensum. 


Negations 

In Ancient Harari a sentence was negated by placing al- before the past and the 
infinitive and a- before the nonpast and the jussive: a/bo:xu ‘I did not enter’, 
alhuro:t ‘not going’, aybagli ‘it does not grow’, anatte-Sa ‘may we not act’, a- de- 
veloped from al- by assimilation and later reduction of the lengthened consonant. 
This is shown by the sg. Ic. in which the / was preserved: algabti ‘I do not miss’. 

The imperative cannot be negated. It is replaced by the second person of the ne- 
gated jussive., 

In Modern Harari a negative main clause has always to comprise the element 
-m. In the past it is normally placed at the end of the verb: alsabara-m. The final 
-m can also be attached to another part of the sentence: gi-¥ alzalama gir-um (-u- 
stands to avoid a consonant cluster at the end of the word) ‘if it does not rain to- 
morrow’. 

In the nonpast the simple forms are replaced by the compound forms which 
consist of a combination of the simple nonpast and the auxiliary verb hal (see 
p. 496). The negative of hal is e:l{-um) (see p. 507). The -m is normally inserted 
between the main and the auxiliary verb: 


Sg. lc. isabrume:x Pl.lc. nisabrume:na 
2m. tisabrume:x 2c. tisabrume:xu 
f.  tisabrume:§ 
3m. yisabrume:l 3c. yisabrume:lu 


f. tisabrume:t 


The -u- again, has the function of avoiding a cluster of three consonants. It is 
missing where it is not needed: yiki:bbe:me:1 ‘he does not testify against her’. As 
in the past, it seldom occurs that the -m is separated from the verb: yi:m mullu? 
wagqti:m yitlamade:l ‘this is not taught whole day’. 

In subordinate clauses the negative jussive is used for the negative nonpast: 
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Sg. lc. ansibar Pl. lc. ansibar 
2m. atsibar 2c. atsibaru 

f. atsibari 
3m. aysibar 3c. aysibaru 

f. atsibar 


The paradigm shows that there is no -m in subordinate clauses in the nonpast. 
The same is true for the past: zalsabara ‘who did not break’. 


Questions 

There is a special interrogative form of the nonpast in Harari. It is formed by in- 
serting an -i:n between the main and the auxiliary verb: yidi:gi:nal? ‘does he 
come?’, tidi:gi:naxu? ‘do you (pl.) come?’ In the negative an -i: is placed behind 
the auxiliary verb: yisabrume:li:? ‘does he not break?’. The negative shows that 
the interrogative morpheme is the -i: only while the -n- seems to be the same mor- 
pheme which can be found in positive copular sentences (see p. 507) and which 
is substituted by -m in negative copular sentences. 


Subordination 


Relative Clauses 

While Ancient Harari was quite poor in methods of subordination there are many 
possibilities to subordinate a clause in Modern Harari. Most of these developed 
from relative clauses, so it is advisable to first have a look at these. 

In Harari the relative clause normally precedes the qualified substantive (see p. 
502). As in other Semitic languages the relationship between the relative clause 
and the qualified substantive has to be expressed by a pronominal suffix (or infix) 
attached to the relative verb (Ar, a-?id): gabi:la:¢ yinabribo:za.l to:ya ‘regions in 
which tribes live’. 

In Ancient Harari the relative element zi- was placed before the verb only in the 
past: zisabara ‘who broke’, zalsabara ‘who did not break’, while in the nonpast 
no relative element was placed. The relative relationship was only expressed by 
the position of the simple nonpast before the qualified substantive: yima:g gafi-zo 
‘his servant who is better’, Only negative relative clauses in the nonpast were 
characterized by a prefixed z-: zaybarsi naga:Si ‘the king who will not be abol- 
ished’. 

In Modern Harari nothing has changed for the past. In the positive nonpast the 
relative element is inserted between the main and the auxiliary verb: yisabriza:l 
wi.g ‘the boy who breaks’, tisabriza:t gahat ‘the woman who breaks’. For the neg- 
ative relative clause the z- is placed before the negative jussive: zaysibar ‘who 
does not break’. 

The Harari relative clause is to a high degree nominalized. It can be determined 
by the article: zigadara-zo xizi:r abo-ii masgidin ta ‘the one which is the biggest 
is the Xazi:r Abo:fi Mosque’. It can stand in the accusative form: yizarfi:w 
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xitarbafi! ‘keep away from me what is worst!’. The nominal plural morpheme -a-¢ 
can be added. This suffix may pluralize the subject or the object of the relative 
clause: zimahatufia:é ‘those who beat (past) me’, t/Cimahtiyuza:Sa:¢ ‘those whom 
you (f.) beat (present)’, kabi:rnat yibazhibeyuza:la:é ‘those in whom the piety is 
much’. 

In Modern Harari the relative clause is often used to form cleft sentences, a con- 
struction which did not exist in Ancient Harari. Contrary to Amharic, the Harari 
cleft sentence always needs a pseudo-object suffix pronoun. This pronoun is add- 
ed also to a passive verb and is always a sg. 3m., independent from the subject of 
the sentence: macin ta ligi zitmahafe:w? ‘when was it that the boy was beaten = 
when was the boy beaten?’, macin ta zitmahlatSa? ‘when were you (f.) beaten?’. 

The relative clause can be placed in a circumstantial accusative (Ar. ha:1) ex- 
pressing a circumstantial clause (English ‘while’ ): yisakza.t di:ga ‘he came while 
running’, lit. ‘as a running one’. 


Conjunctional Clauses 

Normally Harari indicates subordination by a conjunction, Most conjunctions fol- 
low the verb of the subordinate clause, some precede it. The conjunctions placed 
behind the verb often developed from nouns with a preceding relative clause, 


saa 

sa@’a (or as enclitic -sa) is an Arabic loanword originally meaning ‘hour’ (Ar. 
sa:“a). Preceded by the relative past, it forms temporal and conditional clauses: 
sa:mi’a zitgo-fala sa’a lagna athe:barufi ‘when the university was closed the 
board asked me’, bari Sugal zigo:rarxi-sa me:tagxa-dale ko’ ot gidi:r ga:ra:¢ halu 
‘if you approach the wall of the gates, there are two big buildings, one on either 
side of you’. This construction did not exist in Ancient Harari, 


kut(a) 

-kut(a) preceded by a relative clause forms comparative clauses. Though -kut is a 
derivation of the comparative element -ku, it must have functioned as a noun on 
its way to becoming a conjunction, because it can be followed by an article or can 
be placed in an accusative: arafa yidgadarbaza:l-kutaw he:gna gira ‘if we con- 
sider how ‘Arafa is celebrated’, literally ‘the manner in which ‘Arafa is celebrat- 
ed’. 

-kut also forms final or ‘that’-clauses, In this case it is preceded by the simple 
nonpast: waldi yibazhile:-kut tixaSat ‘she wants that the children become more to 
her advantage’. This simple nonpast must be interpreted as a relative clause, too, 
being a relic of Ancient Harari where relative clauses in the nonpast lack the rel- 
ative element. The correctness of this interpretation is shown by negative clauses 
in which the z- already occurred in Ancient Harari (see p. 503) ko’ ot mugta- 
ma? a.é ahadnat-ziyu zaytibag-kuta xa:na ‘it happened that the unity of the two so- 
cieties did not become strong’. 
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qe:ssi 

qge-ssi is a noun meaning ‘quantity’, Preceded by a simple nonpast, which again 
must be interpreted as an ancient relative clause, it forms temporal clauses, mean- 
ing ‘as long as’, ‘until’: i:d yu:¢ ge:ssi yinabra-lu ‘they remain till the celebration 
is finished’. 


-be 
Preceded by a relative clause, the postposition -be forms different subordinate 
clauses corresponding to the different meanings of the postposition: zina:re:w-be 
ma.:8e-wi:? ‘is he better than he was before?’, zigara’e:w-be hafaze:w ‘because 
he read it, he knows it by heart’, zalzalama-be ga:r igaba:x ‘I go home before it 
rains’. 

-be preceded by the simple nonpast and followed by the verb of existence hal 
forms an aspect (‘just doing, doing right now’): sina:n-zo:w yabaslo:-be halu 
‘they are just inquiring about the matter’. 


-le 

-le is identical with the postposition -/e. In Harari it forms causal (‘because, 
since’) and final clauses (‘to’). If it is causal it is preceded by a relative clause: 
zanasa gi:ma-le zatwa:xabeyu-le garab yistohol ‘they give him a share because 
he helped them to buy at a lower price’. The final -/e is preceded by the simple 
nonpast: yifatho:-le wajfu ‘they went out to unload it’. The simple past again, may 
be interpreted as an old relative clause, The final -/e clause already existed in An- 
cient Harari and was taken over into modern times unchanged. The causal -le- 
clause came into existence only in Modern Harari. So the relative clause was con- 
structed the modern way. 


gir 

gir forms conditional clauses (‘if’). Originally, it was a Cushitic loanword mean- 
ing ‘time’. There might have happened a similar development to that of the more 
modern sa’a (see p. 504), forming temporal clauses first and then conditional 
clauses (cf. German wenn). In Modern Harari gir is preceded by the past, while in 
Ancient Harari there occurred also the simple nonpast: ga:t tixas gir wari:ga bala! 
‘if you want ga-t call Wari:qa!’. This again can be interpreted as a relative clause. 
Whether or not this is also true for the modem past, is not clear. Here a zi- should 
be expected which does not occur: gala ¢e:xala gir zingo:-be yixadnahal ‘if he 
builds an upper floor he covers it with corrugated iron’. 


-ma:m 
-ma:m is preceded by the jussive and forms concessive clauses (‘though’). It can- 
not be interpreted as a relative clause. Perhaps, -ma:m is a combination of -ma (see 
p. 506) and the adversative -m: ‘I go out though it rains’, lit. ‘I go out and may it 
but rain’. An example for a -ma:m-clause is: hilgi-zo yazbah-ma:m yi masgida:¢ 
fiz-be fitti:tin ta ‘though their number is large these mosques are very small’. 
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im- 

im- followed by the negative simple nonpast forms a temporal clause with the 
meaning ‘before’: hara:s imatwita’ u:ga tu:¢ume:t ‘before she is not out of her 
period as a woman in childbed she will not go into the street’. The underlying 
preposition im- (etymologically = Ge‘ez am(na)) was still very common in An- 
cient Harari, but has been lost in Modern Harari. Also, the conjunctional function 
seems to be extinguished in Modern Harari now. The most recent examples I 
know originate from the early 1960s. 


is- 

is- followed by the past, forms temporal clauses of different meanings like 
‘while’, ‘as long as’, ‘after’, ‘since’: maki:na safi ta:gir maki:na-zo la:y-be isa:l 
yalqa.lqa:l ‘but the tailor chews qa-t while he is at his sewing machine’. In older 
Modern Harari (first half of this century) the (ijs could also be inserted between 
the main and the auxiliary verb of the compound nonpast: yil/sa:/ ‘while he says’. 
This construction, however, is now totally replaced by the synonym -za.! (see 
p- 503). 


kil- 

kil- followed by the past forms temporal clauses, too: dukka:n-le dukka:n kil- 
wa.lala sadaga yisa:mta:l ‘while he goes from shop to shop he collects alms’. The 
connection with the Ancient Harari preposition ka/- ‘like’ and the Modern Harari 
preposition Ail- ‘toward’ is not clear. 


“Na 

In Harari the suffix -ma is used to express almost the same meanings as the gerund 
in the other languages, so -ma has to be located between coordination and subor- 
dination: a-y tidalgi-ma walda:¢-ze-w tali:gat ‘while working, the mother brought 
up her children’, in¢i sabaru-ma ila ga:r adi:8o ‘after he had split the wood, he 
brought it to the house’, yidge:b-ma a:w-zo:-bah ahada ko’ ot yilume:l ‘he sits 
down and does not agree with his father’. There are special rules of agreement be- 
tween the main verb and the preceding -ma-verb. As the first example shows, for 
instance, the auxiliary verb of the compound nonpast is not repeated before -ma. 


Infinitive 

The infinitive can be used to replace several kinds of subordinate clauses, corre- 
sponding either to the case in which the infinitive stands or to the postposition 
which follows: zifia:t Jahan ga:r gambari satra:w mabo?a-ze:w yangu:rriza:l 
‘while he waits that the beams of dawn enter the cracks at the door of the house’, 
maga.la ba:yti-le nitna-fa’ bahana ‘we use it in order to say “market’”’, ge:y usu? 
isla:m muxna-zo:-be arabi-be bagi:h kilma:é warasa ‘because the Harari are 
Muslims they inherited many words from Arabic’. 
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-nat 

The suffix -nat formed abstracts in Ancient Harari: nabi ‘prophet’, nabinat 
‘prophethood’. In Modem Harari -nat got a second function. It can be added to a 
relative clause: ahmad kiz yi:dza:Inatuw a:mnume :x ‘J do not believe that Anmad 
tells a lie’, literally ‘I do not believe in Ahmad’s one-who-tells-a-lie-ness’. 


Copular and Possessive Expressions 


ta 
The Harari copular verb is ¢a. It is conjugated by adding the object suffixes ( see 
p. 490): 


Sg.lc. tan Pl. ic. tana 


2m, tax 2c. taxu 
f, tas 
3m. ta 3c. tayu 
f. te 


In the positive main clause the copular sentence includes the suffix -n, Theoret- 
ically it may be placed behind every word of the sentence, but normally it is at- 
tached to the predicative expression which as a rule, precedes the copular verb: 
titxita:tala:za:t indo:Cin te ‘those who supervise it are the women’ (-i- is inserted 
if the word before -n ends in a consonant), yitta:waga:za:! ga:r hawa:z sum-be:n 
ta ‘itis by the family names that they know each other’, 

In subordinate clauses the -n is missing: tumtu zitayu gabi:la:é ‘tribes which are 
blacksmiths’. 

The copular verb is negated by al-. Instead of -n the sentence contains a -m (see 
p. 502) zar?i bagi:hum alta ‘the grain is not much’. Like the -n the -m is missing 
in subordinate clauses. 

In the past ta is substituted by na:ra, also preceded by -n in positive main 
clause: imtiha:n lihimin na:ra ‘the examination was easy’. The negative of the 
past is anna:ra (< alna:ra) accompanied by -m: yi:-kutum anna-ra ‘it was not so’, 
In subordinate clauses -n and -m again are missing. 


hal 

The verb of existence is hal ‘there is’. It is conjugated like a past though the mean- 
ing is that of the nonpast. The past is expressed by na-ra, which, when substituting 
hal, has no -n in the sentence: gidi:r katamaya:¢ yida:bliza:lu u:ga:¢ halu ‘there 
are roads which connect the big towns’, bagi:h ge-ya:é na:ru ‘there were many 
(places named) ge-y’. 

The negative of hal is e:] ‘there is not’: zalha:re:w bandar e:lum ‘there is no 
town which he did not visit’ (in this sentence the -m is attached to e:/ and not to 
the predicate noun), e:/ can be a combination of 7:- (the Ge‘ez negation) and hal. 

By adding the object suffixes hal becomes the possessive expression (‘to 
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have’): a:n gidi:r sandu:q hala ‘Ihave a big box’, awwal-be zina:re:w-kut-be ‘as 
he had it in former times’, e-lafium ‘T have not’. 

The object suffixes can also be attached together with the preposition -b-. In this 
case halba has three meanings: ‘there is in him’, ‘it is with him = he has’, ‘it is to 
his disadvantage = he has to, he must’, 
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22 The Silte Group 
(East Gurage) 


Ernst-August Gutt 


The Silte group comprises the following major varieties: Silte, Inneqor (Azarnat), 
Wolane forming a dialect cluster and the more divergent Zway. Most of the data 
here are from Silte, the few data for Zway, added by the editor, come from Leslau 
1992. 

According to the 1984 census, about 500,000 people usually speak Silte in their 
homes. Silte and Innegor are adjacent, situated on the Rift Valley escarpment in 
Ethiopia, Wolane and Zway are geographically separated from the rest and from 
each other (Wolane to the north-west, Zway to the east of the other two). 

Most of the East Gurage people are Muslims, with noticeable elements of an an- 
imistic religion. There are also enclaves of Ethiopian Orthodox Christians. A di- 
vision between highland and lowland population is economically relevant: the 
highlanders’ main crop is ensete, the false banana plant (ensete edulis); in the low- 
lands: grain and cattle raising. A significant number of Siltes are traders, spread 
around the towns of Ethiopia. The important cash crops are red pepper and qat, a 
plant the leaves of which contain a stimulant. 

Dialectal variation is mostly phonological, involving the occurrence of the 
glides h, °, y, w, mostly in word-initial position, though there is also some 
morphological variation. In the southern areas of the Silte group there is a tenden- 
cy toward various kinds of glottalization, probably under the influence of neigh- 
boring Hadiya. Thus p occurs in place of b in geminate consonants or clusters: 
happi ‘then’ for abbi, and harpatifo ‘hare’ for arbafifio. Geminates may be glot- 
talized: ha’na ‘that (acc.)’ corresponding to anna, baPla ‘much’ corresponding 
to balla. In Wolane, ’ and g appear to be interchangeable. Zway appears to show 
more substantial differences from the other dialects. A remarkable feature in the 
Silte group (except apparently for Wolane) is the contrastive vowel length. 
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Phonology 


Consonants 
Most varieties of the Silte group have basically twenty-five consonants p, f, ¢, k, 
b,d,j,g.t¢,9q,f, 5,5, 2,2,m,n, A, l,r,w, y,h,?. All of these, except # and ?, can 
occur geminated. Wolane is reported to have a labialized set of velar stops plus 
h”. The change g > ’ is attested in some dialects. 

Minimal pairs based on gemination: 


bala ‘he ate’ balla = ‘much’ 

gawo ‘forest’ gawwa ‘foolish’ 

daama ‘bronze colored cattle’ | daamma ‘wild honey’ 
Vowels 


With the apparent exception of Wolane, the Silte group vowel system falls into 

two sets of five short and five long vowels: i, e, a, o, wand ii, ee, aa, oo, uu. While 

there can also be a quality difference between i (which can be centralized [9]) and 

ii as well as between a (which can be raised to [4]) and aa, the length distinction 

affects all five vowel pairs, and hence seems to be the relevant contrast. 
Examples for contrastive vowel length: 


sir ‘root’ siir ‘tough leather’ 
keSa ‘container for red pepper beesa ‘kind of coin’ 
bala ‘he ate’ baala ‘he said’ 

goro ‘season’ gooro ‘hunger’ 

mut ‘death’ muut  ‘thing(s)’ 


All short vowels may appear optionally voiceless before pause. After the bilabial 
glide w the contrast between i and u and between a and o is neutralized. 


Assimilation 
Alveolar stops and affricates totally assimilate to a following coronal obstruent. 
With the paucal suffix -ca added to nouns and with the passive prefix f- or the sg. 
3f. suffix -t added to verbs note: abot ‘father’ abocéa ‘fathers’; baad ‘country’, 
baaééa ‘countries’; caala ‘know’, yaccaala ‘that which was known’; aytisacaan 
‘that which will not be drunk’ (= undrinkable); heeda ‘he went’, heett ‘she went’. 
Partial regressive assimilation can optionally occur when a glottalized and a 
non-glottalized consonant are juxtaposed: itgecbalaan ‘he will receive’ (from i-t- 
qeebalaan); ruug ‘far’, ruukéa. 


Morphology 


Pronouns 
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Independent pronouns (Zway, when divergent, in braces): 


Sg.1 the (fya}‘T’ 
2m, ata ‘you (m.)’ 
f. a {ati} ‘you (f.)’ 
3m. uha {ut} ‘he’ 
f. ifa {it} ‘she’ 


Complement pronoun suffixes: 


Sg.1  -Ai 
2m. -ka after C, -ha elsewhere 
f. -§ 
3m, -ii after C, -y elsewhere 
f. -eet 


Possessive pronoun suffixes: 


Sg.1l  -ee 
2m. -aa/aaha 
f. -aas 
3m. -ka 
f, -Sa 


Pl. I 
2 


3 


Pl. 1 
2 


3 


‘ 


ifa {oafifia} we’ 
atum ‘you (pl.)’ 


uhnu {anom} ‘they’ 


-na 
-kum after C, -mmu elsewhere 


-timmu. after C, or i 
-ymu_ after V other than i 


“na 
-aammu 


-nlimmu 


Benefactive and detrimental pronoun suffixes (see p. 525): 


Benefactive 

Sg.l -ff 

2m. -nka 

f. -ns 

3m, -nnii 

f. -nneet 

1 -nna 
2 -nkum 
3 -nniimmu 


Detrimental 


-biA 


-biha 


-bi§ 
-bii 


-beet 
-bina 
-bimmu 
-biim 


bi- has the allomorphs: -bu following u; -b before vowel, and -bi elsewhere. 
The suffix -nn has the following allomorphs: -A before #, n before other conso- 


nants, and -7n elsewhere. 
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Nouns 
Morphologically, nouns have the following general structure: 


(Prefix) (Distributive) STEM (Acc. or Vocative) (Particle) (Copula) (Possessive Suffix) (Article) 


The initial position can be taken by any preposition (ba-, la-, ta- see p. 514) or 
the genitive marker ya-. The latter is elided when there is a preposition: yasaalo 
gaar ‘Salo’s house’, basaalo gaar ‘in Salo’s house’. The distributive marker: -sa- 
‘each’ may occur, preceded by the genitive marker (or a preposition). With a dis- 
tributive marker, the noun must also have a possessive suffix: sab ya-sa-gee-ka 
heeda ‘the people went each one to their home’. 

Following the stem, either the accusative or vocative suffix can occur: waaj 
‘elder brother’, waaj-o ‘(hey-m.), elder brother’; gaar-a gaba ‘he entered the 
house (acc.)’. 

The next position can optionally be filled by either of the pragmatic particles -w 
‘how about, as to’ or -m ‘also’: raanji-w ‘as to a thief’; raanjim ‘a thief also’, or a 
copula raanji-n ‘he is a thief’. 

The copula can be followed by a possessive suffix: uuloo-n-Sa ‘it is her child’ 
[child-is-hers]. The possessive suffix can, of course, occur without the copula: 
€uuloga ‘her child’, 

In the final position the definite article -ii for masculine or -te for feminine can 
be found: int ‘tree’, intii ‘the tree’; garajja ‘girl’, garajjate ‘the girl’. If anoun has 
the copula plus a possessive and/or a definite article, the copula always precedes 
these suffixes. Here are examples of combinations of several of these suffixes: 


aaddee-na-w-ka ‘as to his mother (acc. )’ [mother-acc.-as-to-his] 
likki-n-ee ‘It is my measure/size’ [measure-copula-my] 


Definiteness, Number and Gender 
These three categories are interrelated in the Silte group. For example, the suffix 
-te can mark definiteness with feminine gender and singular number. 


Gender 

Gender is mostly determined naturally, not grammatically. Thus humans and an- 
imals are given the gender according to their sex. A comparatively small number 
of inanimate nouns are specified for gender; thus wari ‘moon’ is usually given 
masculine gender and ayr ‘sun’ feminine, hence warii ‘the moon’, ayrite ‘the sun’, 
Similarly, trees are usually treated as feminine. 


Number 

Semantically, a three-way distinction exists between singular, paucal, and plural. 
However, morphologically only the paucal is marked — the other two categories 
are unmarked, Thus, while uunca refers to a small number of stones (paucal), uun 
may refer either to one or a large number of stones. The context disambiguates 
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such unmarked expressions. 

There are two basic morphological types of paucal formation for adjectives and 
nouns: (1) suffixation of -Ca (-Céa after a consonant cluster or a geminate); word- 
final short vowels are elided before the suffix: 


Suffixation of -Ca: 
Caaf ‘leaf’ caaféa 
bolaale ‘long trousers’ bolaaléa 


or (2), for many nouns mostly ending in a short vowel, reduplication of the last 
consonant with insertion of the vowel aa and replacement of the original final 
vowel by o: alaga ‘stranger’, alagaago; amoole ‘salt bar’, amoolaalo. When the 
last consonant is geminate, only the degeminated, single consonant is repeated: 
burre ‘big tin/can’, burraaro. 

Most words with reduplicated paucal allow further suffixation as well: bala ‘ca- 
lamity’ balaaléa; boso ‘young ensete plant’ bosaasca. 


Definiteness 
Definite articles mark gender, -ii (-y after vowel) for masculine, and -te for fem- 
inine. However, these two articles can fulfill further functions. The masculine -ii 
can signal a large number or collective of items, regardless of their gender, while 
the feminine -rte can refer to one item (singulative) and/or to a small specimen. 
For example, in addition to denoting definiteness, the expression gaarte ‘the 
(f.) house’ implies a single house considered to be small. By contrast, the expres- 
sion gaarii ‘the (m.) house’ is neutral as to size, and it may refer, as an alternative 
to its singular meaning, to a collective or large number of houses. The collective 
use overrides natural gender: indaaécii mata ‘the women have come (sg. m.)’. 
There is no indefinite article. However, the indefinite pronoun add (pl. 
addadd) is often used to introduce entities not assumed to be contextually known. 
The definite article is not used for the generic statements: baglo allaha sada- 
beetaane, daraqtaat dal§a ‘Allah cursed the mule and its womb has become bar- 
ren’. Here baglo ‘mule’, with no article, refers not to a particular mule, but to the 
species. 


Case 

Silte uses four prepositions and two suffixes to mark case relations on nominal 
phrases. The form of nominals that occurs in subject position (nominative) is mor- 
phologically unmarked. The following table gives some indication of typical cor- 
relations between these markers, case and semantic roles. (The question of 
whether the prefixes are prepositional or case markers is beyond the scope of this 
description. ) 
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Prepositions 

Marker Gloss “Typical” semantic role 

ya- ‘of? genitive: possessor 

la- ‘to’ dative: experiencer, goal, location, benefactive, 

theme (see p. 526) 

ba- ‘in, with’ instrument, source, location, detrimental 

ta- ‘with, than’ comitative, point of comparison (origin) 
Suffixes 

Function 
-a accusative theme, range 


-o ~ -(a)wi-(a)y (m./f.) — vocative addressee (special vocative pronouns: koo/ 
tee ‘hey, you (m./f. singular or plural)’ 


The genitive modifies a noun; it can indicate possession, substance of which 
something is made (ya-saar gaar ‘a thatch roofed [= of-grass] house’), or some 
other relation (ya-taaceena marka ‘yesterday's matter’. 

The accusative is used for definite objects, indefinite objects have no overt case 
marker, though some dialects use the accusative marker even here. It has the fol- 
lowing allophones: -n(a) after proper names, pronouns and with nouns with pos- 
sessing suffixes that begin with a long vowel (isaana ‘her (acc.)’), -e after palatal 
consonants, @ after vowel, -a elsewhere. It may further be used adverbially, usu- 
ally indicating a range of time or location or some more abstract relation. See 
p. 525, , 

Benefactive is for the beneficiary, also with inanimate nouns: /a-gaar-ii qurat 
wagea yaabeezu-nniy-aan (‘to-house-the roof spikes they-make-for-him-aux.’) 
‘one prepares spikes for the roof of the house’. Detrimental (= instrumental) has 
the opposite meaning: gaar-a-y oontu-buy ‘house-acc,-the they-closed-to-his- 
detriment’. 


Morphological Properties and Processes with Nouns 

Common morphophonemic changes with suffixes are the following. Word-final 
vowels are dropped directly before a plural suffix. Word-final vowels are length- 
ened immediately preceding the accusative suffix -na: maata, maafaana ‘younger 
brother, ); or the pragmatic markers -m and -w: addefifta, adeffiaam ‘first, first 
also’; or the masculine definite article: buco, bucooy ‘dog, the dog’. 


Adjectives 

Basic adjectives: fayya ‘good’, beoz ‘bad’, yaroore ‘big’, gall ‘small’. Derived 
adjectives: (none of the derivations is productive; they are all lexically deter- 
mined), 
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Denominal adjectives in -afifia: 


gutt ‘middle’ guttafifia ‘average’ 
Denominal adjectives in -atafifia: 

kasb ‘work’ kasbatafiia ‘industrious’ 
Denominal adjectives in -aanco: 

bitar ‘marriage’ bitaraanco “‘newly-wed 
Denominal adjectives in -a(a)m(a): 

maniija ‘pride’ maniijaam ‘proud’ 
Denominal adjectives in -a(a)taam (denoting ampleness): 

ayb ‘milk’ aybaataam ‘giving much milk’ 


The noun of agent of verbs (see below) has often an adjectival sense: 
goommara ‘be strong’, gqoommaari ‘strong’; gafie ‘to envy’, gafiilo ‘envious’. 

There are no special adjectival forms for comparison; if the point of comparison 
is explicit, it is marked by ta- plus the suffix -ko ‘like’: 


uha ta-thee-ko maniijaam 

‘He is prouder than I.’ 

ittate laam taattitate-ko aybaataamint 
‘This cow gives more milk than that one.’ 


Stative verbs with ta- often express comparison: 


yahe gaar ta-atay ifeettaan 

‘My house is bigger than yours.’ 
feeq ta-laam yaansaan 

‘A goat is smaller than a cow.’ 


Deictics 

Basic forms: itta ‘this’ and atta ‘that’ to which the definite article (m. or f.) is 
added: ittaay, ittate ‘this’; attaay, attate ‘that’, So far no meaning difference has 
been noted. 


‘This’ ‘That’ 

(def.) (def. f.) (def.) (def. f.) 
Nom, — itta ittaay _ittate atta attaay  attate 
Gen. _ yiitta _—yiittaay yiittate yaatia yadttaay yaattate 
Dat. illii illitaay illitate allii allitaay allitate 
Acc, inna innay innate anna annay——annate 
Abl. ittii ittitaay ittitate attii attitaay attitate 
Instr. ibbiit — ibbitaay ibbitate abbii abbitaayabbitate 


There are parallel variants with iyii and ayii. Sometimes prepositions are added 
to the inflected forms, e.g. biibbi for *ba-ibbi; *la-alli becomes laaili; *ta-itti be- 
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comes fiittii. 
Plurals (paucals) are formed by adding sur: ii sur, ittaay sur ‘these’; ayii sur, 
atiaay sur ‘those’ etc. 


Numerals 


Cardinal Numbers 


1 add 10 assir 40 arba 

2 oost 11 = asradd 50 amsa 

3 Seest 12 asrooSt 60 sidsa 

4 araatt 13. asraSeest 70 siba 

5 ammist 17 asrasaabt 80 sumna 

6 siddist 20 = kuya 90 zifana 

7 saabt 21 kuyaadd 100  baggil 

8 summut 25 kuyaammist 200  ooSt baqqil 

9 zlttafifie 30 saasa 1,000 kim 
Ordinal Numbers 


These are formed from cardinal numbers by adding the suffix -lafifia: addilaina 
‘first’, ooStilanifia ‘second’, etc. 


Verbs 


Root Structure and Stem Formation 
Overall, the description of verb roots requires reference to the following 
parameters: 


* number of root consonants 

* gemination pattern of root consonants 
* nature of thematic (root) vowel 

* nature of root final radical 

* presence of a special nasal element 


Roots can differ according to whether the penultimate root consonant is geminated 
or not: 


biconsonantal verbs: gaba ‘enter’ 
bada_ ‘take’ 
triconsonantal verbs: harata ‘take a mouthful’ 


rawwata ‘run’ 
quadriconsonantal verbs: dinabata‘be surprised’ 
sinattala ‘develop oneself, be trained’ 
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However, for a significant number of verbs one root vowel, the “thematic vowel,” 
needs to be specified as well. Thematic vowels can be ee, aa, oo, and o: 


biconsonantal verbs with thematic vowel: geera ‘watch, wait’ 
goora ‘slaughter’ 

triconsonantal verbs with thematic vowel: maagada'‘kindle’ 
eewada ‘tell’ 
toollaba ‘beg’ 


The final radical can be of four kinds: (1) ending in a consonant only; (2) ending 
in consonant followed by a; (3) ending in a non-palatal consonant with following 
a palatalized to e; (4) ending in a palatal consonant with following a palatalized 
to e. The nature of the final radical can best be seen in the imperative sg. m.; pal- 
atal consonants are depalatalized preceding back vowels, so the underlying non- 
palatal consonant appears, for example, preceding the infinitival ending -oot: 


consonant only: waaba waab ‘give!’ 

4 consonant plus a: geera qiira ‘watch!’ 

5 non-palatal consonant pluse: noze = nuz ‘be angry!’ 
6 palatal consonant plus e: Sate sé stkoot ‘drink!’ 


The nasal element appears in bi- and triradical verbs: anze ‘see’, eenza ‘hold’, 
oonte ‘close’, andara ‘spend the night’, eengafa ‘embrace’, All but one of these 
verbs begin with a vowel. The one verb that begins: with a consonant is: soonce 
‘smell good’. The nasal does not count as a radical consonant. Thus anze ‘see’ 
inflects like a biconsonantal verb, and andara ‘spend the night’ like a tricon- 
sonantal one. 


Derivation Classes 

Derived stems are primarily viewed from a morphological point of view, since the 
semantic characteristics tend to overlap and are unpredictable at times. The deri- 
vational processes attested as below: 


1 Prefixation of at- plus change of the first vowel a to ee; this most often has a 
causative meaning. 


jaqa ‘hit’ atfeeqa ‘cause to hit’ 
jammara ‘begin’ ajjeemmara ‘cause to begin’ 
dinabata ‘be frightened’ addineebata ‘make frightened’ 
foge ‘inflate’ atfooge ‘cause to inflate’ 
zaace ‘herd’ azzaace ‘cause to herd’ 
eeffe ‘cover’ ateeffe ‘cause to cover’ 


This is the only derivation process that can be applied to virtually any verb, basic 
or derived itself. 
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2 Prefixation of a- to intransitive verbs; this tends to result in a transitive mean- 
ing, but in many cases the outcome is not predictable: 


raaje ‘be old’ araaje ‘make old’ 
wakaba ‘buy’ awakaba ‘sell’ 
gaba ‘enter’ agaba ‘place inside; marry’ 


3 Prefixation of ta-; in most cases this passivizes underived transitive verbs: 


Ceenhe ‘give birth’ taceerie “be born’ 
waaba ‘give’ taaba ‘be given’ 
eewada ‘tell’ teewada ‘be told’ 


4 Lengthening of thematic a to aa; this is usually accompanied by the prefix- 
ation of ta-. Semantically it often indicates a reciprocal, iterative or very intensive 
process. With the prefix replaced by at-, a causative meaning obtains: 


faje ‘finish’ rawwata ‘run’ 

tafaaje ‘destroy each other’ taraawata ‘to run here and there’ 

atfaaje ‘cause people to destroy atraawata ‘make run here and 
each other’ there’ 


5 There are at least two distinct kinds of reduplicative formations: type 1 in- 
volves the first root consonant, type 2 the second root consonant (only the simple 
consonant is reduplicated, not a geminate). Semantically, reduplication often in- 
dicates multiple actions: either doing something repeatedly or doing something to 
many objects, people, etc. For a number of verbs it indicates that the activity is 
done “a little,” not completely or properly. 


Type 1 reduplication (Cy VC2(V) - CyaaC, VC2(V) (only biconsonantal): 


laaha ‘send’ laalaaha ‘send many people, or something 
to many places’ 

qeera ‘wait’ qaaqeera ‘watch repeatedly, many times’ 

ceefe ‘give birth’ CFaacgeene ‘give birth many times’ 


Type 2 reduplication ((C,)VC2(V) —> (Cy )iCyaaC,(V)): 


faje ‘finish’ Jijaaje ‘finish many things’ 

aje ‘hit’ ijaaje ‘hit many times, in many places, 
many people’ 

eema ‘slander’ imaama ‘slander many times’ 

eenza ‘hold’ tiinzaaza ‘hold each other’ 

gatala ‘kill’ qgitaatala ‘kill many animals, people’ 


jammara‘begin’ jimaammara ‘to start a little bit’ 
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Some verbs employ both types of reduplication, with different meanings: foge ‘in- 
flate’; type 1 reduplication: atfaafooge ‘cause to be swollen in many places’; type 
2 reduplication: fugaage (fogaage) ‘inflate many times’, 

With both types the original thematic vowel may also be lengthened: kinabala 
‘return (v.t.)’; kinaanaabala ‘turn again and again, turn over many times’; foge 
‘inflate’ atfaafooge ‘cause to be swollen in many places’. 

The reduplicated verb stems can have one or more of the derivations that a basic 
verb can have: causative in af-, passive in fa-, and, much more rarely, transitive 
with a-: 


soonce ‘smell’ 


Reduplicated Transitive Causative 
saasoonce asaasoonte assaasoonce 
‘many things give a ‘smell “cause each 
smell, something gives _ different other to 

a smell many times’ things’ smell something’ 
jammara ‘begin’ 

Reduplicated Causative Passive 
jimaammara ajjimaammara tajmaammara 
‘start a ‘cause to be started ‘be started 

little bit’ a little bit’ a little bit’ 


Silte has many compound verbs consisting of an uninflected morpheme and an 
inflected helping verb like baala ‘say’, mafie ‘build’ (mainly intransitive), a¥e/ 
ane ‘do, make’ (mainly transitive), e.g. buube baala ‘flee in fright’, buube aSe 
‘cause to flee in fright’. 


Aspect and Tense 

Aspect is indicated by the internal inflection of the verb stem; tense is marked by 
the conjugational affixes used and/or by auxiliaries. Each verb has three stem 
forms: perfective, imperfective and a third one not marked for aspect, the non- 
aspectual stem, The perfective stem is used to form simple past, present perfect 
and past perfect tenses, the imperfective stem for the formation of the present/ 
future and past-imperfective tenses; the non-aspectual stem serves for the infini- 
tive and imperative. 

Perfective stem masak- 


Simple past masaka ‘he guided’ 
Present perfect masakaan ‘he has guided’ 
Pluperfect masaka naar ‘he had guided’ 


Imperfective stem mask- 
Present/future i-maskaan ‘he guides/will guide’ 
Continuous past i-mask naar ‘he was guiding’ 
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Non-aspectual stem m(i)sak- 


Imperative/jussive misak ‘guide! (sg. 2m.)’ 
yamsak ‘let him guide!’ 
Infinitive misakoot ‘to guide’ 


The stem formation makes use of two distinct morphological means: changes in 
the consonant~vowel pattern of the root and raising of the thematic vowel. Thus 
the verbs can be divided into two broad classes: 

Class 1: All verbs with thematic a; taking the perfective stem as basic, the other 
two are derived by omitting the first and second vowel respectively: 


Perfective Imperfective Non-aspectual 

(C)CVC(VC) (C)CVC(C) CC(VC) 
ccc(c) 

sac-e ‘drink’ i-sac-aan sié 

bataka ‘pull out’ i-batk-aan bitak 

Sinabata ‘stay some days’ i-snabt-aan sinbit 


(Note the epenthetical i.) 


Class 2: All verbs with a thematic vowel other than a, Thematic ¢ is raised to i, o 
to uw in the non-aspectual stem: 


jeeje ‘reach’ i-jeej-aan jij 
noze ‘be angry’ i-noz-aan nuz 
Raising verbs with thematic aa are exceptional in that the aa is raised to i in the 


imperfective aspect (not all such verbs undergo raising, e.g. raaje ‘be old’ i-raaj- 
aan): 


€aama ‘taste good’ i-Clim-aan €éaam 
laaha ‘send’ i-liih-aan laah 


Class 2 verbs with more than two radicals omit the vowel of the last radical in both 
the imperfective and non-aspectual stem forms: 


Seebala ‘dance’ i-feebl-aan Stibl 
toogasa ‘beg’ i-tooks-aan tuuks 
Conjugation 


The inflectional structure of verbs in the Silte group is as follows: 


(Negative) (Person) STEM (Person) (Ben./Detr.) (CPS) (Aux. ) 
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In forms based on the imperfective and non-aspectual stems, both prefixes and 
suffixes mark the person. 

As elsewhere in Ethio-Semitic, sentence constituents other than the subject may 
be marked in the morphology of the verb: benefactive (ben.), detrimental/instru- 
mental (detr.) and complement person suffix (cps), see above. The complement 
person suffixes can occur without either the benefactive or detrimental/instru- 
mental markers, but these last two categories require the presence of the person 
markers, 

The present tense auxiliary (-na in Zway): 


Sg. 1 -aahu/-aaw Pl, | -aan 
2m. -aaha 2 -aammu 
f. -aas 
3m. -aan 3 -aan 
f, -aat Impers, -aan 


The past auxiliary is naar- (past tense form of verb of existence). 
The category “impersonal” is used to indicate what some unspecified group of 
individuals or people in general do. It may be glossed as ‘people’, ‘one’, ‘they’. 


Perfective Stem Conjugations 
Added to the perfective stem these mark the subject in the simple past: 


Sg.1  -ku after C, -hu/w elsewhere Pl. 1 -na 
2m. -ka after C, -ha/aa elsewhere 2 -kumu after C, 
f. -§ word finally, -5i elsewhere -mmu elsewhere 
3m, -e in palatal verbs, -a elsewhere 3 -u 
f. -ta preceding an object suffix, Impers. -i 


-t elsewhere 


Simple past 
Simple past of a C-verb ‘I guided’, etc.: 
Masculine Feminine Plural Impersonal (‘People/one guided’) 
1 masakku masakna 
2 masakka masaks masakkumu 
3 masaka masakt masaku masaki 


Simple past of palatal verbs ‘I wanted’, etc.: 


1 kaSeehulw kaSeena 
2 kaseeha kaSees kaSeemmu 
3 kaSe kaSeet kasu kasi 
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Simple past of Ca-verbs: 


1 balaahulw balaana 
2 balaaha balaag balaammu 
3 bala balaat balu bali 


Present perfect: The perfective stem plus the present tense auxiliary (with -nu or 
-mma in Zway). 
‘T have guided’, etc. 


1 masakkoo masaknaan 
2 masakkaa masaksSees masakkumoommu 
3 masakaan masaktaat masakoon  masakeen 


These forms involve the following vowel contraction processes: u + aa — 00,a+ 
aa aa,it+aa—- ee. 

For palatal and Ca-verbs the present perfect is formed analogously, except that 
the following additional contraction rule is required for the 3rd person masculine 
of palatal verbs: e + aa — aa kaSaan ‘he has wanted’. 

Pluperfect: The simple past tense forms plus the auxiliary naar uninflected ex- 
cept in sg. Ic. 
‘Thad guided’, etc. 


1 masakku naarku 
2 masakka naar masak§ naar 
3 masaka naar etc. 


Negative forms based on the perfective stem are formed with the prefix al-: al- 
masaka ‘he did not guide’, almasakaan ‘he has not guided’, almasaka naar ‘he 
had not guided’, 


Imperfective Stem Conjugations 
Some of the person markers used with imperfective stem involve both prefixes 
and suffixes. The prefixes are as follows: 


(y)i- 


/_ C  y-/_V sg. 1, sg. 3m., pl. 1, pl. 3, impersonal 
ti- /_C ft 


/_V sg. 2m., sg. 2f., sg. 3f., pl. 2. 


The suffixes are -i sg. 2f., pl.1 -na, pl. 2/3 -u, impersonal -i, The second person 
feminine suffix palatalizes the last consonant of the stem: d > j,; tf > ¢; 1 ¢, 
S39 §,292,n> fi,lo y. 

Continuous past: The conjugated imperfective stem followed by the past tense 
auxiliary. 

‘I was guiding’, etc. 
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1 imask naarku imaskina naar 
2 timask naar timaski naar timasku naar 
3 imask naar timask naar —imasku naar imaski naar 


Present/future: The present tense auxiliary is added to the imperfective with its 
person affixes, with the necessary vowel contractions. 
‘I guide’, etc. 


1 imaskaahu imaskinaan 

2 timaskaaha timaskees timaskoommu 

3 imaskaan timaskaat imaskoon — imaskeen 
Negative 


Negative present/future (prefix set 1): 
‘I will not guide’, etc. 


1 ilawmask ilawmaskina 
2 —‘ittimask ittimaski ittimasku 
3 ilamask ittimask ilamasku ilamaski 


Zway has ¢i- in main clauses and a- in subordination. 
Negative continuous past (prefix set 2) 
‘I was not guiding’, etc. 


1 almask naar almaskina naar 
2 atmask naar atmaski naar atmasku naar 
3 aymask naar atmask naar aymasku naar aymaski naar 


Non-aspectual Stem Conjugations 
The infinitive is formed by suffixing -oot (prefixing wd- in Zway) to the non- 
aspectual stem: misakoot ‘to guide’; kisoot ‘to want’. 

The jussive also combines prefixes and suffixes, the imperative uses only suf- 
fixes, The suffixes are the same as those used with the imperfective stem. The 
prefixes are (the a is elided preceding another vowel): 


lfa)- sg. 1, pl. 1 (ya- is also used for pl.1) 
t(a)- sg. 3f. 
y(a)- sg. 3m., pl. 3, impers. 


lamsak ‘letme guide’ lamsakna/yamsakna ‘let us guide’ 
misak ‘guide! (m.)’ —smisaku ‘guide! (pl.)’ 
misaki ‘guide! (f.)’ 

yamsak ‘let him guide’ yamsaku ‘let them guide’ 
tamsak ‘lether guide’ yamsaki ‘let one guide’ 


ylima ‘let him gossip!’ tuunt ‘let her close!’ 
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The negative infinitive is formed by prefixing al- to the affirmative: almisakoot 
‘to not guide’, 

The suffix set for the negative imperative/jussive is the same as for the affirma- 
tive, but the prefixes are those found in the negative prefix set 2 (see p. 523). Ex- 
amples: almisak ‘let me not guide’; atmisak ‘don’t guide (m.)’; aymisak ‘let him 
not guide’; aymisaki ‘let people not guide’. 


Derived Forms 

The passive is formed by prefixing ta- (-t- after another prefix). The vocalic pat- 
tern of the active perfective stem is maintained here. Thematic ee and oo are 
raised here too, but not aa. 


Table 22.1 Active vs. passive stem forms 








Perfective Imperfective Non-aspectual 

Active Passive Active Passive Active Passive 
‘eat’ bala- ta-bala- i-bala- i-t-bala bila- ‘ta-bala- 
‘puide’ masak- ta-masak- _—ii-mask- i-t-masak- misak- —_ta-masak- 
‘beg’ tooqas ta-tooqas i-toogs- i-t-tooqs- tuugs- ta-tuuqas- 


‘mix’ liqaalaq- ta-lqaalaq- i-liqaalq- —i-t-liqaalag- —liqaalq- _—ta-liqaalaq- 





Agent Nouns 
There is no instrument noun. Agent nouns can be formed in two ways. 


1 Verbs ending in a palatal radical add the suffix -iilo to the perfective stem: 


amoge ‘work reluctantly amogiilo ‘reluctant worker’ 
and badly’ 

zaate ‘watch, look after’ zaagiilo ‘watchman’ 

baée = ‘weep, cry’ batiilo/bakiilo ‘crybaby’ 


The suffix may be added to the palatalized or non-palatalized form of the verb 
stem. 

2 Non-palatal verbs add the suffix -i to the last root consonant of the perfec- 
tive stem, palatalizing that consonant where possible; the last, non-thematic 
vowel is lengthened to aa: goommara ‘be strong’; goommaari ‘strong’; 
amasala ‘pretend’ amasaay ‘pretending’. 


Adverbs and Other Parts of Speech 
Some adverbs are formed from adjectives by suffixing -ko ‘like’ (-ako after con- 
sonant): fayya ‘good’, fayyako ‘well’; booz ‘bad’, boozako ‘badly’. 
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Syntax 


Word order 


Sentence Level 

The word order is essentially of the SOV type. The order of the constituents other 
than the almost strictly final verb (cf. p. 526, subject or complement NP in post- 
verbal position) is comparatively flexible, though the preferred order is the subject 
before complements. Adverbial constituents are free to occur anywhere preceding 
the verb. 


yoolay kreetii akku inna jiingo jeejaan 
[see! ditch-the now this-obj. until it-has-reached] 
‘See, the ditch has lasted until now.’ 


ittaay hullam gina iseeéée-waa ayba ya-taafe injeera ibalaan 
[this all time butter-and cheese of-teff pancake he-eats] 

‘This one eats all the time butter, cheese and teff pancakes.’ 
(Teff is a kind of grain (Eragrostis tef) grown in Ethiopia. ) 


ba-saasaa-m ayaam saasaa-m bitte tigaagraat 
[in-thirty-and day thirty-also bread she-bakes] 
‘And in thirty days she also bakes thirty loaves of bread.’ 


Objects and some other complements may be marked by pronominal suffixes after 
the verb (see p. 511). 


muuta-y ba-ingir-kaa-y ragatay 
[thing-the by-foot-his-the he-kicked-it] 
‘He kicked the thing with his foot.’ 


la-miis-ii add faranka la-sijaara yoobuyaan 
[to-man-the one 10-cent-coin for-cigarette they-give-him-AUX] 
‘They give the man 10 cents for a cigarette.’ 


Adverbs may be represented on the verb by the suffixes -bi or -nn (see p. 511). 
-bi expresses a locative, instrumental or detrimentative meaning: masakkubuy ‘T 
guided against him’; masaksSibeet ‘you (sg. f.) guided against her’; ikaSnabihaan 
‘we will want against you (m. sg.)’. -nn has a benefactive meaning: masakkann 
‘you (sg. m.) guided for me’; masakanna ‘he guided for us’; masakkumunniimmu 
‘you (pl.) guided for them’. These examples can be full sentences. 


balaahu-ym-aahu {I-ate-them-Pres, Pf,] ‘T have eaten them.’ 
oonteet-bi-iimmu [she-closed-DETR-pl. 3] ‘She locked them in.’ 
(or ‘she locked (the door) to their detriment’ ) 
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Some verbs can take up to three noun phrases in the accusative case: 


the safiyyaa-n dum-a-Sa iseecCe gabaahu 
{I Safiyya-acc, hair-acc,-her butter I-smeared] 
‘I smeared Safiyya’s hair with butter.’ 


Impersonal verbs cannot take an overt subject NP. When a verb complement 
or adverbial constituent is to be marked inflectionally in an impersonal verb, its 
form changes to the 3rd person plural subject, but it still does not take an overt 
subject NP: 


la-gaar-ii makkazo wagga yaanu-nniy-aan 
[for-house-the main-pole spikes they/one-make-BEN-sg. 3m.-AUX] 
‘One prepares spikes for the main pole of the house.’ 


Topicalized NPs are placed in sentence initial position: 


la-ihe inna-y faranka la-sijaara waabu-fi 
[For-I this-obj.-the 10-cent-coin for-cigarette they-gave-sg. 1] 
‘As for me, they gave me these 10 cents for a cigarette.’ 


Sometimes a subject or complement NP occurs in post-verbal position: 


waabsi-fi-aaS way weej? 
[have-you (f.)-given-sg. 1 interr. children] 
‘Have you given me children?’ 


This seems to happen most often at the end of a (longer) speech quotation, per- 
haps to remind the audience of who the speaker is: 


biitbileet gina “aay, yees bay; yahun. allaha yaaba§. nibari’ baataane 
taqeebalteetaat ufrite 
[when-she-says-sg. 3f. time “oh here say; let-it-be. Allah may-he-give-sg. 2f. 
live (2f.)!"] she-said-and she-received-her mouse-the] 
‘When she said this, the mouse said, “Oh, here you are! OK! Thank you! May 
you live!” and received (the milk) from her.’ 


Phrase Levil 


Noun Phrase 
The linear sequence of constituents in the NP is as follows: 


(Det) (Quant) (Modifier) (Source Gen.) HEAD (hull) 
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The positions of DETERMINER, SOURCE, GENITIVE and HEAD seem to be 
fixed, Determiners usually take the initial position, the head of the NP is at the 
end. A genitive of source (see example below) immediately precedes the HEAD. 
Nothing may be inserted between the source genitive NP and the head of the NP. 
Only hull ‘all’ may occur after the NP head. 


yasab diinet ‘people’s possession’ 

inna-y adda fayya ya-saar gaar 

[this(obj.)-the one good of-grass house] 

‘this one good thatched house’ (genitive of source) 
(but not: *ya-saar fayya gaar) 


weejee-nee hulla-m-kaa-y 
[children-obj.-sg. 1 all-obj.-PART.-sg. 3m.-the] 
‘all of my children’ 


The relative ordering of quantifier and modifier is variable: 


oost fayya qirt daéé 
(two good acres land] 
‘some two good acres of land’ (i.e. the size of the acres is good) 


fayya oost girt dacéé 
‘some good two acres of land’ (again the measure is good, not the land) 


Determiners Demonstratives and the indefinite pronoun add ‘one’ (pl. addadd 
‘some’ ) function as determiners. 


add nagda kitaabanha 
[one visitor [Islamic] scholar] 
‘a visiting scholar’ 


ittaa-y ya-saalo fayya gaar 
[this,ypj;-the Salo’s good house] 
‘this good house of Salo’s’ 


Quantifiers The quantifier slot can be filled by definite or indefinite numerals, 
or an NP with a numeral: summut sabéa ‘eight people’; addadd sab ‘some peo- 
ple’; ooSt girt fayya dacc ‘two acres of good land’. 

The numeral itself can be modified by add ‘one’ when the amount is deemed 
insufficient: 


add ooSt girt dacc taabayaan [one two ...] 
‘He was given just two acres of land.’ 
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Modifiers The modifiers may be adjectives, genitive phrases (other than geni- 
tive of source), and relative clauses, Several of these categories can cooccur in 
sequence: teem qalam ‘black color’, yaadde [ij ‘mother’s son’. Furthermore: 


wado-kaa-y ya-jeeje-bii Cuulo 
{turn-his-the REL.-it-arrived-DETR.-sg. 3m. child] 
‘the child whose turn had come’ 


y-iifaa-na aynat gana laam 
[of-her-obj. kind another cow] 
‘another cow like her’ 


fayya-te bareeda y-oonti-te garajja 
[good-the pretty REL.-she-is-the girl] 
‘the good girl who is pretty’ 


The order of constituents within the modifier slot is variable: 


yaabbona fatt daéé or _fatt yaabbona dacé 
{of-father-our wide land] [wide of-father-our land] 
‘our ancestor’s wide land’ 


NP head The head is usually a noun, but pronouns or adjectives of various kinds 
may also fill this slot. 


Position of the definite article The definite article, -ii for masculine (-y after 
vowel) and -te for feminine are suffixed to the first constituent of the NP. 


ya-lawta-y wakt [of-change-obj.-the time] ‘the time of the change’ 
itta-te ya-saalo laam [this-the of-Salo cow] ‘this cow of Salo’s’ 


In this last example the definite article is suffixed to the demonstrative pronoun. 
It can also be added to words that already have a possessive suffix: dumka ‘his 
head’ ~ dumkaa-y ‘his head’, 


Position of case marking in NPs_ There seems to be some freedom in where 
the case marking occurs. It tends to mark the first constituent of the NP, but it may 
appear elsewhere as well: 


Accusative case: Seest-a zamaan ‘three years’, asroost-a birr-a ‘twelve Birr 
(Ethiopian currency), add-a ruug-a baad ‘(to a) far away country’, Seest 
birr-a ‘three Birr’. 


Dative case: la-baad-naa-y sab ‘to the people of our country’, /a-allitaa-y la- 
add lij ‘to that one son’. 
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Circumpositions The preposition-portions are the same as the case marking 
prefixes ba-, la-, and ta- already described. They may be combined with various 
postpositions: ba-... baldaale ‘except’, ba-... algare ‘besides, except, but’ (some- 
times also balgare), la-/ba-... darr ‘above’, ya-... eet ‘at, to someone’. ...-a fare 
‘without’, ...-a fono ‘to, toward’, ba-... gina ‘at ... time’, fa-... gina ‘together 
with’, ya-... gina ‘in the case of’, la-/ba-... gada ‘in front of’, la-/ba-... sir ‘under’ 
etc. 


Agreement Rules 

Verbs agree with the subject in person, number, and gender. Pronouns, whether 

independent or suffixed, agree with their referents in person, number and gender. 
Converbs (see below) need not have the same subject as the verb with which 

they are syntactically associated, hence need not show agreement with that verb: 


miisti mataane miStikaay heett. ‘The man cameponyerp and his wife went.’ 


In noun phrases, the article agrees in gender with the head; there may or may not 
be number agreement between adjectives and the head: 


oost yaroore karaabéa or ooSt yarooraaro karaabta 
[two big oxen] [two big pl. oxen] 
‘two big oxen’ 


Assertion and Negation 

This distinction is generally marked in the inflection of the verb. With copular ex- 
pressions there is the option to use an independent negation particle inko (also 
unko) together with the affirmative form of the copula. 


Questions 
Sentence questions can be marked by arise in intonation at the end of the sentence, 
and/or by the interrogative particle way. The pragmatic particle -w ‘how about 
...2’ can also be used to mark questions: ata-w ‘how about you?’ 

Pronominal questions make use of the interrogative words maa ‘who?’, min 
‘what?’, ayne ‘where?’, mace ‘when?’, aynako ‘how?’, laayi§ ‘from where?’, 
aytaay ‘which?’, lamin ‘why?’, and others. 


Complex Sentences 


Converbial Construction 

The most common way of forming complex sentences is by using converbs. 
These are non-final verb forms, specified for person, number, gender, and aspect, 
but not for tense, which is determined by the verb on which they depend. There 
are two variant forms: a short and a long converb, with no apparent semantic dif- 
ference. The long converb is formed by suffixing -aane (-m in Zway), the short 
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one by suffixing -a to any one of the three stems. The familiar vowel contractions 
uta(a) > o(o); itafa) > efe); atafa) > afa) apply: heedaane (long), heeda 
(short) ‘he having gone’; heedeene (long), heede (short) ‘(people) having gone’; 
heedoone (long), heedo (short) ‘they having gone’. 

The following sentence exemplifies both the long and the short form of of the con- 
verb (CVB): 


wadaroom baalabii eet ikas-a Cimm yaah-aane gaaray imafbiyaan eet 
latibafifia yeed-aane issaalaan 
[fiber-and where-it-is place he-seeks-CVB he-gathers-CVB house-obj.-the 
(REL. )he-builds-LOC.-sg. 3m, place to-soothsayer he-goes-CVB he-asks] 
‘He seeks a place where there is fiber, he gathers it and goes to a soothsayer and 
asks where he should build the house.’ 


Converbs cannot occur in a sentence without a main verb. They may be grammat- 
ically dependent on either main or subordinate verbs: 


iSaam waratt-aane lakolo azar hoont-aane may tiisacim add waraaba ladar 
azar hoon-aane may isaé naar 
[and-she she-went-down-CVB downwards she-was-CBV water when-she- 
drank a hyena upwards he-was-CVB water he-was-drinking] 
“When she went down to the river and was drinking water downstream, a hyena 
was drinking water upstream.’ 


Converbs express a variety of semantic relations to the governing verb, sentence 
coordination, adverbial modification, etc. 


Coordination 
The suffixed conjunction -waa is used mainly for coordinating nominals. 


baadd eet mitS-waa miSt naaru 
[in-one place man-and wife they-were] 
“A man and a woman lived in a certain place.’ 


lasabii qaawwa-waa saafra yoobuyaan 
[to-people-the coffee-and snack they-give-them] 
‘They give coffee and a snack to the people.’ 


summutt-waa ziittafine saat 
[eight-and nine hour] 
‘eight and nine o’clock’ 


It is also used to coordinate subordinate clauses of the same category: 


tiyaawakb-waa tiyookb ... [when-he-sells-and when-he-buys] 
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-waa is not used to coordinate sentences. Converbial structures (see p. 529) fulfill 
the role of coordination between sentences, among other tasks. 


Conditionals 


Real Conditions 

‘If’ is ba- added to a perfective stem: b-eewatkafi yeedaahu ‘if you tell me, I will 
go’; negative b-aleewatkafi ilawweed ‘if you don’t tell me, I won’t go’. With the 
discourse suffix -m, the meaning is ‘even if/though’: ba-toogasa-m ataruy ‘even 
though he begged, they refused’; b-aleewatkanti-m yeedahu ‘even if you don’t tell 
me, I'll go’. Prefixed /a- before a perfective means ‘just in case’: jamaai lamata, 
liwday ‘if Jamal happens to come, tell him!’. 


Hypothetical (Counterfactual) Conditionals 

‘If’ is bi(i)- attached to the imperfective stem: bi-tooddeeta mannam giza 
taasinneet naar ‘if you loved her, you would have done anything for her’; negative 
ba-: ba-toodeeta mannam giza lalaagSeehanneet ‘if you did not love her, you 
would not have done anything for her’. 


Quotative Constructions 

Direct speech quotations always require the verb baala ‘say’, even if there is an- 
other speech act verb in the sentence. baala (or one of its inflected forms) always 
comes after the direct speech; all other constituents of the embedding sentence 
precede the direct quotation: 


miStite “ayne heeda?” baata tasaaltay 
[wife-the where he-went? she-said-CVB she-asked-him] 
‘The wife asked him, “Where did he go?”.’ 


Indirect speech quotations are formed with a relative clause and the suffix -ko ‘as, 
like’: miStite ayne yeeda-ko tasaaltay ‘The wife asked him where he had gone.’ 


Subordination 


Relative Clause 

Relative clauses are marked by the relative form of the verb. In the past tense, they 
have the prefix ya-: ya-moota karaab ‘an ox which died’. Imperfective relative 
verbs are unmarked in the affirmative and keep their auxiliary: ima¢aan ‘he will 
come’; imagéaan sab ‘people who will come’. The relative uses the negative prefix 
set 2 (see p. 523). Example: sab ila-saé ‘people don’t drink’ vs. ay-sacaan sab 
‘people who don’t drink’. 


Complement Clause 
Purpose clauses have inflected imperfective stems, prefixed by li- ‘to’: 
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gaaraka liiheed kage 
[house-obj.-his to-he-go he-wanted] 
‘He wanted to go home.’ 


Relative verbs with the suffix -ko ‘as, like’ are used in complement clauses. 


yeeda-ko islaaw. 
‘T know that he went.’ 


Other Subordinate Clauses 
The verb in temporal clauses is the inflected imperfective stem + the prefix fii-: 


gaara tii-tgaba boozako dinabatt 
“When she entered the house, she got a bad fright.’ 


Circumpositions + perfective provide special meanings: ba-... zoof ‘after’, ta-... 
ko ‘as soon as’: 


lijasa ba-rakabteet zoof taknabalt 
‘After she had found her child, she returned.’ 


baarreka ta-bala-ko timirta gaara heeda 
‘As soon as he had eaten his lunch, he went to school.’ 


Copular, Existential and Possessive Expressions 
Copular Sentences 
The copula is irregular. It has three tenses. In the present tense it takes a suffix; 


for the future the imperfective forms of the verb hoona ‘become’ are used. In the 
past the copula suffix cooccurs with the verb naara ‘was’, 


The Present Tense Copula 


Sg.1  -nku = Pll -nna 


2m. -nk 2c. -nkumu 
f.  -n§ 
3m. -n 3c. -niimu 
f.  -nt 

Examples: 

zeegaa-nna 


{poor-COP. (pl. 1)] 
“We are poor.’ 
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attaay mis duureesSa yoonaan 
[that-the man rich he-will-be/become] 
‘That man will be/become rich,’ 


miStite biltint naart 
[wife-and-the clever-COP. (sg. 3f.) she-was] 
‘The wife was clever.’ 


If the complement consists of a phrase, the copula is suffixed to its first constitu- 
ent: 


addaddii zeegaa-n sab 
[some-the poor-COP. (sg. 3m.) people] 
‘Some are poor people.’ 


If the word to which the copula is suffixed has a possessive suffix, the copula pre- 
cedes the possessive (or determiner), cf. p. 512: 


mutoot-in-kaay 
[to-die(= infinitive)-COP. (sg. 3m. )-his-the] 
‘He is going to die.’ (= it is his dying) 


With personal pronouns and proper names the copula has the uninflectible form -t: 


yafaam baalagaara waanna ataa-t 
[of-us-and enemy main you-COP.] 
‘And you are our main enemy.’ 


karaabéaay ya-uhnu-t 
{oxen-the theirs-COP.] 
‘The oxen are theirs.’ 


yamataatte faatmaa-t 
[REL.-she-came-the Fatima-COP. | 
‘It is Fatima who came.’ 


Existential Expressions 

The verb of existence is ala ‘there is’ (neg. eela), past tense naara (alnaarku ‘T 
was not (present))’. Both are inflected like simple past tense verbs: a/ahu ‘I am 
(present)’ (eelahu ‘I am not (present))’, naarku ‘I was (present)’, etc. 


Possessive Expressions 
Possession is expressed by the verb of existence with object suffixes. The subject 
suffix refers to the thing possessed, the object suffix to the possessor. kitaab ala- 


fleela-fi ‘I have/don’t have a book’, feeqéa alu-y/eelu-y ‘He has some/hasn’t any 
goats’, waast naart-eet/alnaart-eet ‘she had/didn’t have an older sister’. 
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23 Outer South Ethiopic 


Robert Hetzron 


Outer South Ethiopic (OSE) languages are spoken in the area west and south of 
Addis Ababa, Gafat has recently become extinct and was spoken in the Goddjam 
Governorate General, in Western Ethiopia. The rest, the Gunnan-Gurage tongues, 
are spoken in the so-called Gurage region, a Semitic enclave surrounded by Rift 
Valley (Highland East) Cushitic languages, about 100 km south of Addis Ababa, 
along with East Gurage (see “Silte,” Chapter 22 in this volume) which belongs to 
the other major branch of South Ethiopic. Even though the area of GG is separate 
from the one recently vacated by Gafat by hundreds of kilometers, it is reasonable 
to posit that once there was a continuous OSE territory enclosing the ones men- 
tioned and what is between them. Whether the map of Africa by the Dutch geog- 
rapher Abraham Ortelius (1527-1598), which shows Gafat and Gurage to be 
contiguous, is to be taken as a proof remains to be seen. 

Gurage is known to be the scene of the ensete-culture, where much of the econ- 
omy is based on the false banana plant (ensete edulis) which is used as food and 
as raw material for clothing and utensils by the population. 

The history of the people who speak these languages is limited to recent times. 
Catholic missionaries were active in Chaha, leaving there a minor cultural heri- 
tage, churches and citrus plantations. The Soddo are usually Coptic Christians; 
among the Chaha and others one finds Roman Catholics, and, along with some 
Muslims, there is survival of the native religion as well. 

Gafat has the oldest document within this group, a translation (from Amharic, 
itself from Ge‘ez) of the Songs of Solomon, commissioned by the Scottish trav- 
eler James Bruce in the 1870s. Elicited by Wolf Leslau, Chaha has become the 
only GG language with a literary product: Shinega’s Village by Sahle Sellasie, a 
vivid description of life in Chaha country. Otherwise, texts are available in lin- 
guistic publications. 

After pioneering research by Marcel Cohen, H. J. Polotsky and others, it was 
Wolf Leslau who put Gurage (with East Gurage included) on the map, through 
numerous publications. Since then, G. Goldenberg has given details of Soddo, 
Carolyn M. Ford of Chaha, J. F. Prunet of Inor. 

Genetically speaking, OSE divided into an n-group (Gafat, Soddo (Kistanin- 
nya, Aymellel) and Goggot (Dobbi)) and a #-group (Muher, and the other 
branch, Western Gurage (WG), consisting of Masqan and a major branch CP- 
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WG, subdivided into Central Western Gurage (CWG: Ezha, Chaha, Gumer, Gu- 
ra) and Peripheral Western Gurage (PWG: Gyeto, Inor (earlier called Ennemor), 
Endegen, Ener). This is based on an isogloss in the main verb markers (p. 544) . 
Typologically, Soddo, Goggot and Muher form an a posteriori unit (“Northern 
Gurage,” NG), relatively archaic, the only languages to have preserved full use of 
the main verb markers (the other languages exhibit traces only). Other typological 
features and vocabulary items, but not genetic criteria, connect the Gunnan- 
Gurage (GG) languages, i.e. OSE without Gafat, with East Gurage. The above ab- 
breviations will be used in the text. 

The surrounding Cushitic languages, of the Sidamo type, left a very deep mark 
on GG, throughout the structure of language. Inevitably, the official language 
Amharic, widely spoken in the area, has also left a noticeable imprint. 

The “dialect vs, separate language” division works above the level of the CWG 
and PWG clusters. For the latter two groups, dialectal boundaries are not clear and 
the resemblance level of the constituent units is so great that it is better to consider 
both as dialect clusters and not separate languages. However, though grammar 
makes them separate, all the GG languages are quite similar, passage from one of 
them to the other is easy. Some mixed idiolects, Chaha~Ezha, Chaha—Muher, have 
also been found, especially in children of mixed marriages. 

The following is a selective comparative statements showing phenomena 
shared by all the languages involved, as well as phenomena characterizing only 
some of them. 


Phonology 

Phonologically, the most conservative language is Soddo, and the most innova- 
tive: Inor. Parentheses indicate that the phoneme in question does not occur in all 
the languages. 


Consonants 


The Inventory 
The noncoronal consonants (those where the closure is not done with the tongue) 
have labialized counterparts. The velars have palatalized counterparts as well. 


b b* (B) d gz zg a” g” 
(p) (p’) ff t ts Sk kY kY 
t é q q q” 
m m” . n (fi) 
(w) — (B) (f) 
w r, | h,?) bY, C™%) bY 
Distribution 


Nasalized consonants occur in PWG only, as a result of Jenition (see p. 537). Con- 
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sonantal gemination exists in Gafat, Soddo, Goggot, Muher, Masqan and Ezha, 
which have no p/p” (< *bb), and [B] (which nowhere occurs word initially) is not 
phonemic, Elsewhere, except Ener, gemination is but sporadic. In these lan- 
guages, geminate consonants (as in sébbdra ‘he broke’ ) were first devoiced (Ener 
sdppdrd, then degeminated (Chaha—Inor sdépdrd). CWG has no A. /l/ is rare, and 
is often geminated in Chaha and Inor. Soddo, Goggot, Muher, Inor, Ener and 
Endegen have /?/ coming from q, but in the latter three, it may also be the trace of 
an older *‘ or *, forming a cluster with a voiced consonant that has no voiceless 
counterpart (8, w, W, m, B, n,r,¥, 1, y): Inor stim a ‘he heard’ (< *sam‘a, elsewhere 
sdm(m)a). 


Lenition 
These are consonantal alternations governed by position and morphophonemic 
criteria. The former start out as subphonemic, articulatory changes, e.g. initial b- 
— intervocalic -f- after a prefix, but when intervocalic b arises, the b/B alternation 
becomes phonemic. 

In the CPWG languages, the following changes take place when a word-initial 
consonant receives a prefix: 


b- — -B- (Chaha, Gyeto, Inor) -w- (Endegen, Ener) 
n- — -F- (Inor)/-r- (CWG, Gyeto) 

m- — -6- (PWG, sometimes -w- in Ener) 

m"- — -w- (Inor, Ener)/-w- (Endegen) 


Two basic verb classes are distinguished throughout Ethiopian according to 
whether the mid radical is geminate or not in the past. In the nonpast, these are al- 
ways geminate. This is descriptively still true of Gafat, Soddo (except for -nn- < 
*-11-), Goggot, but Muher, Masqan and Ezha exhibit also qualitative change for 
three instances: as against geminate/nongeminate, they have nn/r, kk/h, kk-/h’. The 
test have altogether dropped gemination and added voiceless ~ voiced alterna- 
tions: Gafat: bdlld/yabdld, Soddo: bdnna-/yabdya-, MasqanfEzha: bdnna(-) ~ 
yabdra, Chaha-Inor: bdna/yaBdra ‘he ate/eats’ (see further p. 538). 

Third radicals may only have the second term of these alternations. 


Liquids 

The phoneme /1/ is the “weak point” of the phonemic system throughout the area, 
1» nis common. But the most systematic changes took place in CWG and PWG. 
Leaving details aside, /I/, /r/ and /n/ merged in the following way: always n-/-n(n)- 
in initial position or in original gemination; -r- intervocalically, though -7- in Inor 
when it comes from *n, r elsewhere, When a prefix is added, initial n- becomes 
-r- (-F- in Inor, but remains -n- in Endegen and Ener). A new /II/ (always gemi- 
nated) was later added to these languages. 
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Internal Labialization (IL) 

As a result of the absorption of an original final *u:, the ¢t-languages labialize the 
relatively last noncoronal consonant in some morphological context: the imper- 
sonal, pl. 3m. and the infinitive in PWG except Gyeto, and before light sg. 3m, 
object suffixes in Masqan, CWG and Gyeto: Masqan: yagd ‘he ties’ + -nn ‘him/it’ 
— yag"d-ann. 


End Palatalization (EP) 

In PWG other than Gyeto, in the morphological contexts of impersonal, pl. 3m. 
and infinitive, end palatalization accompanies internal labialization; it occurs by 
itself in pl. 3f. in the same languages and in the Muher impersonal. It involves the 
dental consonants: d > $,t > ¢,t 9¢, z 3 Z, s  §. In addition, in the sg. 2f. form 
of the prefix conjugations, the tt-languages have end palatalization also involving 
the velars and postvelars, and r + y. This phenomenon, in both of its manifesta- 
tions, affects the last consonant of the verbal word, e.g. watdq/watdq? ‘fall!’ (sg. 
m./f.). 


Vowels 


[a] 
(z) (9) 


4 
a 


The vowel 9 occurs in Chaha and Muher, @ in Goggot, Muher, Chaha, Gumer and 
Inor. Both come from diphthongs. [9] is not a phoneme, but an epenthetic vowel 
meant to dissolve undesirable consonant clusters. The labial vowels o/u are indis- 
tinguishable from d/a after a labialized consonant. 

Relevant vocalic length exists only in PWG, which has double vowels (new 
formations), consisting of two more: Inor moodd ‘he died’ (cf. Chaha m"dtd-), 
and also word-final diphthongs -ua/-oa, alternating with -u-/-oo- before a further 
suffix. 


Long Nasalization 
This is clearly attested in Inor only, though traces in the other PWG languages 
(minus Gyeto) suggest that it used to be more widespread, 

In Proto-PWG, in a non-initial, non-geminate position, the following changes 
took place: m > B, n > Ff, m” — W; root-final 8 > m™. The creation of this set of 
nasal fricatives had consequences: nasality spread to the neighboring phonemes 
chainwise, through direct contact in both directions, in the following manner: all 
vowels are affected, r > 7, 8B > B, w > w. Though themselves not perceptibly na- 
salized, ? and y let the nasalizing chain pass through them. When the nasalizing 
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chain encounters any other phoneme, nasalization stops, and, unless word final, 
the end of the nasal chain produces an imperfectly closed n. Examples: ndpdrd ‘he 
was, lived, there was’ has Chaha yardfar in the present, but in Inor the corre- 
sponding *yafdBar becomes [y3fa3t]; for Chaha yamdisar, Inor has [y3pa"sor]; for 
Chaha ay ‘cottage cheese’, Inor has [aySp] ‘milk’. 


Stress 

In most languages stress, a slight raise of the pitch, is not relevant. Only PWG has 
a system that is meaningful even for grammar. The following presentation refers 
to Inor, where these phenomena were investigated in detail. 

The basic stress rule is: a final closed syllable is stressed; when the final syllable 
is open, the stress is penultimate: d-sdp Grd ‘he broke,.’, yasdB'ar ‘he breaks’. Fi- 
nal -e, -i are always stressed: yasdwar-{ ‘one breaks/they break it,’ (a synchronic 
interpretation of these as */dy/ and */ay/ does not work for other reasons). Long 
vowels and diphthongs behave like a sequence of two vowels: biid ‘house’, gaara 
‘loin’. What complicates the system is that these languages possess a multi- 
functional suffix -m which produces a final closed syllable, attracting stress, and 
in PWG it disappeared, at a period when the old vocalic length was still relevant, 
after final short vowels, leaving the expression of its function to the surviving, 
now functionally distinctive stress. Thus, Proto-PWG (still so in Chaha) sapdrtim 
‘he broke’ (# subordinate -sdpGrd) became PWG *sdpdrG@ (# subordinate 
-sdp Grd). But one more step was added by the introduction of an accentual har- 
mony rule, A short vowel in a penultimate open syllable is also stressed when fol- 
lowed by a final stressed syllable with a vowel other than -e/-i: sip Grd ‘he broke’. 
This creates a sequence of two stressed syllables, with the acoustic effect of a se- 
quence of two high tones, with two peaks. Another accentual harmony occurs in 
a sequence -CCe/i-i where the final stress is a substitute for -m: sdpdrii “youss ¢, 
broke it,,’. Finally, some suffixes have their own stress and do not alter the stress 
of their host: one more source of dual stress: yasdB'ar-k"e ‘he will break’ (definite 
future). 


Morphology 


Pronouns 
Verbal subject affixes are not included here. 

Gafat has no gender distinction in the plural, Soddo pl. 2/3m, has -u- before a 
suffix. In GG 2nd person pronouns original oblique pronoun person markers took 
over. 

The GG possessive pronouns come from suffixed independent pronouns, the 
occasional connective -d- harks back to the genitive prefix -yd. 
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Table 23.1 Independent pronouns 














Gafat Soddo Muher Ezha 
Sg. 1 andt(ti) adi ana ayya 
m.  ant(4) daha aha aha 
f. anti das ah’ ah” 
3m. wot k"a ha hot 
f. yat ka h’a hat 
PL oi anni ofifia ofifia yona 
2m.  onnant{a/tum} déhom(u-) ahom™ ahu 
f. dihma ahma ahma 
3m. — a(nna)llam” kenném(u-) — hannam” hono 
f. kannéma honniima hanama 
Table 23,2 Possessive pronouns 
Gafat Soddo Muher Ezha 
Sg. | -(a) Bia -addi -Afifia -ana 
2m. -(a)ha -di -aha -aha 
f -(a)8 -das -ah” -ah’ 
3m -(a)ho -k”an/-(4)w -uhta -ota 
f. -(o)ha -ki -oh’ta -eta 
Pl. 1 -(a)nna -fifia -onna -Andra 
2m. = -(4) ham” -dahom(u-) -ahom™ -ahu 
f. -dahma -ahma -ahma 
3m. —--(a) im” -honnam(u-) -honnim” -ohna 
f. -honnéma -hannima -ahnama 


Inor 


oya 


aba 
huda 
hida 
ina 
ahua 
ahaa 
hunoa 
honaa 


Inor 


-fla 
-aha 
-as 
-h”a 
-Sa 


-nora 
-ahua 
-ahaa 
-hunoa 
-honaa 





Complement Pronoun Suffixes 
These comprise three sets: 


O: basically the object pronouns also for the recipient; 
B: used for ‘in, with (instr.), to the detriment of’; 


L: for ‘for, in favor of’ 


In addition, GG has two major allomorph classes: heavy, after sg. 2f. and plural 
subjects which used to end in a long vowel, and light elsewhere, except for mixed 
use after sg. 1 of the past. Light O suffixes have two subsets, one after the past and 
one after the other forms. Further complications do not fit into the framework of 
this survey. In the following, Iam only giving the system of one language, Muher. 
Gafat has the pl. 2/3 endings -hum ~ -kkam/-(nnd)m™. The allomorphs are light and 
heavy as in GG (though sg. 2f. is light). In PWG and Gafat, the plural ending 


-ua/-m™ disappears before pronoun suffixes. 
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Table 23.3 Complement pronoun suffixes: O, L, B 











Personof O L B 
complement Light Heavy Light Heavy Light Heavy 
Past Nonpast 

Sg. 1c. -e -e -fift -nni -nni -bbi -bbi 
2m. -nnaxi = -x -kka “nx -nnokka -bxa -bbaka 
f. -nnah’ —-h’ “y -nh’ -nnok” -bh’ -bbakk” 
3m. -mn/-u "4; -ya -no -nno -wa -bb"4 
f. -nna/-wa -ia -na -nna -ba -bba 

Pl. Ic. ni -ana -nnd -nnond -nnond -bbandé = -bbend 
2m. -nnaxm™” -xom” -kkom” -nxam™” -nnokkam™ -bxom™ -bbakkem”™ 
f. -nnaxma -xma -kkoama -nxoma -nnakkama -bxoma -bbakkema 
3m. -nnim” = -:am” = -yam” = -nim™ = -nnam” -bim” = -bbiim” 
f. -nnama -:4ma -yaéma -nima  -nnadma -bima = -bbama 

Nouns 


Gender and Number 

Except for a few residual -t endings (sas/mast ‘man/woman’), nouns have no 
feminine endings. For plural-marking, Gafat has -ac, Soddo and Goggot have 
-oc¢é, but for some nouns Soddo has a reduplicative ending -aCd (C = repetition 
of the last consonant): gurz/gurzazd ‘old man/men’. Soddo also has cases of bro- 
ken plural, on Cushitic borrowings: gdrdd/garid ‘girl/girls’ (also garidadd for 
‘girls’). The ¢t-languages usually do not mark the gender and the number on the 
noun; these are indicated only by agreement: on definitizers, coreferential pro- 
nouns and, if subject, on the verb: Inor: barig huda/hida/hunoa/hanaa ‘old + per- 
son he/she/they,, /theyr’ for “the ~ that old man/old woman/old men ~ people/old 
women’. Yet a handful of nouns have suppletive plurals: Inor dé/deeng’a 
‘boy/boys’, and one broken plural, Inor gdrdd/gar‘ed ‘girl/girls’. 


Definiteness 
The definite article is placed after the first component of the noun phrase, thus 
after the qualifier if there is one. It is -f in Gafat: wdy-aS gdggd ‘the new house’ 
(lit. ‘new-the house), feminine also -it, It precedes the object ending -n, In GG its 
use is restricted to a “discourse-referential” function: “the above-mentioned.” 
Soddo, Goggot, Masqan and Inor have the ending -7 (Soddo has an optional fem- 
inine article -iti), Muher and Ezha have -we, the rest (often Inor as well) use post- 
posed 3rd person independent pronouns (see Gender and Number, above). 

For newly introduced items, there is an indefinite article, the same as the nu- 
meral ‘one’ in Soddo and Goggot, and the original form of this numeral (ajat # 
ammat(a)t ‘one’ the present form. 


Case Marking 
As in Amharic, as against three sets of adverbal pronoun suffixes a longer list of 
adnominal case markers are used. 
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Adnominal Prefixes, Suffixes and Circumfixes/-Positions 
The subject, most objects and cognate instrumentals (for compounds as in English 
spoon-feed) have zero marking. 

Prefixes: -(y)d- for the dative, optionally for definite objects and for the genitive 
‘of’; locative bd- ‘in/at’ and ablative from’; comitative td- ‘(along) with’, bd-/td- 
‘than’ (for comparative constructions), Gafat (am)md- ‘in/at, from, than’. 

Suffixes: Gafat only: optional -dn for an object; Soddo -yy(dn), Goggot-Muher 
-t, PWG -i, Gafat postposition fanna, elsewhere -e for ‘toward’; -san, Gafat sald 
‘till, as far as’, There is an optional vocative in -o. 

Samples of circumfixes/-positions: (y)d- ... hd(ma)/Gafat andd ‘like’; ba- ... 
fdr/Gafat laggd ‘on’; Gafat td- ... biggd/dibd ‘with (comitative)’, etc. In geniti- 
val construction, the initial (y)d@- of the possessor drops if there is a further prepo- 
sition: Inor d-mas biid ‘the man’s house’, but bd-mas biid ‘in the man’s ‘house’. 


Adjectives 

Adjectives exhibit no gender or number, except for some sporadic cases of middle 
reduplication Soddo gaddar/gadaddar ‘big/big, every one of them’. They are un- 
derstood to be comparative adjectives if a basis of comparison is present with the 
prefix bd- or td- optionally followed by a form of verb ‘exceed’ or ‘be better’, e.g. 
Inor bd-/td-hunoa (yarad‘ ndmddéd-n-a [‘than-them (he + exceeds) he + loved- 
himending’} ‘he liked him more than them’. 


Demonstratives 

The basic pattern is zah/za for ‘this ~ these/that ~ those’ with no distinction of gen- 
der and number. In CWG and PWG ha/ha is also attested, with no discernable dif- 
ference in meaning. PWG has waa/haa for ‘this/that’ (or pl.) before nouns, but 
waada/haada ‘this/that one’ by itself, Inor has presentative pronouns of the voici 
type: ydhd/yds/ydhualydhaa ‘here is for you (sg. m./sg. f./pl. m./pl. f.)’ with ob- 
ject pronouns. Gafat has afifia/afifa ‘this/that’, optionally combined with the def- 
inite article, presentative anndho. 


Numerals 
The basic cardinal numbers in Soddo and Inor are: 


Soddo Jnor Soddo Inor 
1 quna (att) ammaat (aat) 8 sammoant siiit 
2 kitt war’ et 9 zatan Wa 
3 sost so’ost 10 assar assar 
4 aratt arp? at 20 kuya huya 
5 ammast am?’ast 30 Sassa b@ ar 
6 saddast sadast 100 mdto hii 
7 sdbatt saB’ at 1000 xt 
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The parenthesized att/aat are used as an indefinite article, or in counting: “1, 2, 3 
...” but not as numerals with nouns, “Teens” and “tens + digits” are formed by 
adding digits to the tens (which end in -a). 

Ordinal numbers get a suffix: -aldAfd in Masqan, -dnd in Chaha; in Inor, final 
-t is replaced by -cd. 

Numerals may be followed by possessive endings; if a suffix -m/(d)- is inserted, 
totality is implied: Inor so’ost-nard ‘we three’, but so os¢d-md-nard ‘all three of 
us’, 

The expression for ‘all’: Soddo ku/lam, Chaha annam are the only modifiers that 
follow the noun modified. 

Note also the system used, beyond “yesterday/tomorrow” for a full week before 
and after: Inor saf?dtard ‘six days ago’ sa’ did ‘six days from now’ (containing 
the archaic ordinal form of ‘six’). 


Verbs 


Root Classes 

Verbs with only consonantal radicals (which may be subject to morphophonemic 
alternations, cf. p. 537) are sound, and those with one or two vocalic radicals are 
weak. The latter may have some features of their own in the conjugations. Most 
verbs have three radicals, a good number have four (many of them have the repe- 
titious 1-2-1-2 pattern: gafagdafa ‘germinate’), and very few have two (Chaha Sd- 
‘want’). 

Vocalic first radicals result from the disappearance of initial */ or *x. In PWG, 
the initial vowel is lengthened after a prefix. Another source is the disappearance 
of initial *> and *‘. In PWG, after prefix, the ’ reappears (representing ‘ as well). 
In the other languages, all of these merge and no changes take place: Inor 
andpdlyaaFap ‘he milked/milks’ *vhlb) vs. akédd/ya’agad ‘he tied/ties’ (*V’gd), 
but Chaha andbd/yarab and akddd/yagad. 

Vocalic mid radicals may be a ~ d, e ~ i, o ~ u representing old gutturals or 
semivowels, but original *h produces a ~ a/@, Soddo dagolyaddqu ‘he 
laughed/laughs’ (*v@hq), but Salo/yaslu ‘he knew/knows’ (*vkhl). PWG may 
have > as a mid radical for old *°/‘; for *h it has short vowels: hard/yahar ‘he 
knew/knows’ (V*kh/), but long ones for the rest: daa’d/yaddd’ ‘he 
laughed/laughs’ (V*dhq). 

Final a- is the vocalic last radical when resulting from the disappearance of a 
guttural. As above, PWG distinguishes between verbs that originally had *A or *x, 
— the -a is lengthened before a suffix, and verbs with original *° or ‘; the vowel 
remains short, and, if compatible (see p. 536), a glottal stop appears before the -a: 
yafidda ‘he unties’ — yafdédaa-ku ‘he unties it (/him)’ (V*fth), but yagdfalyagdfaku 
‘he pushes /him’ (V*gf?) and ya’ dra/yap’ dra-ku ‘he eats /it’. Verbs coming from 
roots with final *-y have an alternation -d/@. Unlike in sound verbs, the -d is stable 
throughout the past tense conjugation (see p. 544), and there is @ ending in the 
other forms though, if palatalizable, the second radical will be palatalized in most 
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of its conjugation in other than PWG, except in pl. 3m. and in the impersonal; Cha- 
ha bék’G/bdk’tihulbdkdbolyapah’ ‘he/l/they criedfhe cries’. 

OSE makes use of compound descriptive verbs consisting of an uninflected 
interjection, onomotopoeia or a word derived from a nominal or verbal root, plus 
a conjugated verb ‘say’ for intransitive use or a verb ‘make’ for transitive accept- 
ations: Gafat ¢aq bald ‘be quiet’, Inor akaya bard ‘agree’ (‘say alright’), gawgaw 
bard ‘be insane’ (cf. gawa ‘stupid’, gawgawt ‘madness’), Masqan dagq bard 
‘laugh’ (cf. the verb daqd ‘laugh’). 


Derivation Classes 

There are three lexically determined base forms: Type A with a vowel -d- between 
the first two radicals in the indicative, with the penultimate consonant geminated 
or devoiced (in non-geminating languages) in the past, Type B with a palatal 
vowel (e/i) or palatalized first radical in the same position and gemination/de- 
voicing in all tenses, and Type C with -a- with gemination/devoicing in the indic- 
ative. Finally, a reduplicative (frequentative, iterative) may be derived from root 
through repetition of the mid radical with an d or a in between. The first occur- 
rence of the radical has the weak degree and the second the strong one (see p. 
537), e.g. Ezha sababbdrd- ‘smash’ (cf. sdbbdrd ‘break’ ). 

The above forms may have further prefix extensions, labeled according to their 
productive use, even though they are often lexically determined: td- passive re- 
flexive and, with Type C or the reduplicative: reciprocal. The prefix a- is a caus- 
ative; at- is a more productive causative or coercive. Quadriradical verbs, 
including the reduplicative, may have intransitive an-/tdn- and transitive an- for 
gradual, 


Tenses and Moods 

The basic tense/mood forms are the suffix-conjugated past, the prefix-conjugated 
nonpast and jussive, the latter supplemented with suffixes in sg. 2f. and in the 
plural (pl. 1c. not in Soddo and Gafat). 

The following categories refer to main clauses only. 

The past form alone expresses the past tense, In an affirmative main clause, 
they are followed by a “main verb marker” in Soddo, Goggot and Muher (sim- 
plistically put: -n (Soddo/Goggot) or -tt (Muher) after original long vowels (sg. 
2f., pl. 2/3m.f.) and -u elsewhere (after original short vowels or consonants). 
Gafat requires no special ending and the rest have -m or equivalent (final stress 
often in PWG) in the main position. The ending -m forms a present perfect in 
Soddo, Goggot and Muher. Past perfect is expressed by adding an invariable 
“was” to the past tense form. See further p. 546, Coordination. In negation, 
marked by al-/an- (and a suffix -ka/-ta/-da in PWG), there is no present perfect. 

The nonpast form is a present in CWG/PWG, a present-future elsewhere. In 
Soddo, Goggot and Muher main verb markers are used in main clauses. 
CWG/PWG have two future tenses, a nonpast-based definite one when the future 
action or happening is deemed certain, and a jussive-based indefinite one for un- 
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certainty, wishful thinking, fear of what may happen, etc. (see more below). A 
durative—habitual past obtains when the nonpast form is followed by an invari- 
able “was”: Soddo yabal ndbbdr ‘he kept saying’. In negation, marked by t- in 
Soddo main clauses and a- (+ gemination where it exists) elsewhere, with a fur- 
ther suffix -ka/-ta/-da in PWG main clauses, there is only a present—future every- 
where and a negated durative—habitual based on b- + negative nonpast. 


Conjugations 

Gafat makes a gender distinction in sg, 2/3, GG has gender in all non-1st-persons 

and has, in addition, an impersonal (from an old pl. 3m.) corresponding in func- 

tion to a general agent “one” or to an agentless passive (for IL + EP see p. 538). 
Person marking is summed up in Table 23.4, below. 


Table 23.4 Person marking 


Past Present/Jussive 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
le. -hu/h” ona Pr. 4-/-n-f{Juss.na- — na-... -na 
2m. ha -homu/-hu(a) __ te- te- ... -amu 
f. -h# -homa/-haa ta- ... -i/ EP, ete. ta- ... -ima 
3m. -4 -mu/-o/-ua Pr, yo-/Juss. (y)a- —-ya- ... -amu 
f. -aéC/-att -ima/-aa ta- yo- ... -ima 
Impersonal IL + EP ya- ... IL+ EP 


In the past, some languages have k instead of A, In the present sg. Ic. -n- is used 
after a subordinating prefix. In pl. 1 Gafat and Soddo have no suffixal element. 
See p. 540. 

The definite future is formed by attaching a suffix -e to the present in CWG, 
but in PWG only to those persons of the present that have a suffix, the rest have 
-k“e. The indefinite future is the jussive form (but with d- in sg. 1c.) plus -Sd/-se 
(< ‘want’ ). The t-converb (see p. 547) consists of a root form with a palatal vowel 
toward the end + -t(t)d- + the past tense endings. 

In Type A, the thematic vowel of the stem is lexically determined in GG, e.g. 
Chaha yasBar ‘let him break!’, but yarkdB ‘let him find!’. In the affirmative 2nd 
persons, i.e. in the imperative, there is no prefix: safar ‘break!’, but there is one 
in prohibitions: atasBar ‘don’t break!’. The imperative of ‘come’ is suppletive sg. 
2m, ndhd ‘come!’ for the verb mdtta/cdnd, etc. 


Verbal Nouns and Participles 

There are two types of infinitives based on the jussive stem, with a prefix wd- (the 
only type in Gafat, Soddo, Goggot and Muher) or with a suffix -ot, or develop- 
ments thereof, There are no productive participles, only some scattered relics sur- 
vive, 
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Syntax 


Word Order 

The typical word order is “Sentence-Adverb (Time, the type ‘therefore’, ‘after- 
wards’ )-Subject-Complement(s)—Verb” with very few exceptions. Qualifiers 
(adjectives, demonstratives, numerals, possessors, with the exception of definite 
articles which are placed after the first word of the noun phrase: Soddo yd-¢@kk-i 
awreocé ‘the [-i] animals of the forest’, Inor a Bas huda; adood ‘the, man’s 
mother’) and quantifiers (except for postposed ‘all’) precede the element quali- 


fied, subordinate clauses stand before the governing clause. 


Agreement rules 

The verb expresses person, number and gender. As the CPWG noun itself rarely 
marks number and gender (see p. 541), the agreement is based on meaning: Ezha 
sitar, wdssddd/Inor sitaar,; wdsdddé ‘the devil, took’, where the Ezha devil 
(Satan) is masculine, the Inor one feminine, as revealed by the verb. Demonstra- 
tives and adjectives have no agreement, but in PWG definite articles = distant de- 
monstratives do, again with the meaning: e.g. Inor: dsdm huddgy 1 /hidagy 5/ 
Aunodp) mJhanady, ¢, ‘the brother/sister/brothers ~ siblings/sisters’. 

A definite case-marked nominal complement may be referred to by a comple- 
ment pronoun suffix after the verb of the same clause for emphasis; in CPWG, 
gender and number may only be explicit in the suffix, Ezha takdna;s b“dnan-n;- 
am ‘he ate [him;], my son,’. 


Questions 

Sentence-questions may have an optional sentence-final particle -we. Interroga- 
tive pronouns are placed directly before the verb, so will the answer word. Some 
of these: ‘who’ is m“a(n) (a composite representation), is man/r ‘what, which’ 
(may be followed by a noun), magar (gar ‘thing’) is ‘what’ (self-standing), 
‘where’ has aay, eti and the like, ‘why’ is “for + what,” Inor a 37. For “when,” 
Chaha has at least two forms, one for the nonpast, one for the past: mdCd yatdnSd 
‘when will he come?’, but madcrd candm ‘when did he come?’ (-rd is the remnant 
of a word meaning ‘day’ ). 


Coordination 


Phrasal coordination 

In Soddo/Masqan/Gafat, the particle -nna/-nna ~ -wa/-mma is placed after all non- 
final constituents of the conjoining: Gafat wat-amma abo-ho-mma ala-ho ‘he-and 
father-his-and brother-his’, Masqan sdb-wa awre ‘people and animals’. For a 
closer connection, -m (or equivalent) may be placed after all the constituents: 
Ezha at mast-am mas-am ‘a woman and a man’ (preceded by ‘one ~ a’), 
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Conditionals in Chaha 


If-clause Then-clause 
Real bd- + Past or Regular main verb 
b-/t- + Nonpast 
Unreal td- + Past CPWG (archaic) jussive, elsewhere 


Nonpast + ba(nd) ‘was’ 
Examples: 


Real: bédi-§d/b-isd dcdnsd ‘if he wants it, I (may) come’ 
Unreal: td-5d dtdn ba ‘if he (had) wanted, I would (have) come’. 


Converbs 

Converbs (also called “gerunds”) are a category overlapping what coordination 
and subordination are meant to achieve. They are marked by an ending -m (or, 
partly, final stress in PWG, see p. 539), which may be attached to one of the basic 
tense forms: past, nonpast, jussive in agreement with a governing tense/mood- 
marking verb: Masqan bdnna-m wdrd ‘he ate and left’ yabdra-m yar ‘he eats and 
leaves/he will eat and leave’, yaébra-m yar ‘let him eat and leave!’, but in subordi- 
nation marking no tense -m combines with the past: Masqan bdnna-m tayar ‘when 
he had/will have eaten and left/will leave’ (see p. 548), Thus, the nonfinal coor- 
dinate clause will have the m-converb form which only marks tense/mood, and the 
person of the subject (most often, but not necessarily the same as the subject of 
the governing verb: Inor d-war? eéd-m-dh"noa-y adood gdéndzaa-m-ta d-gdrdd 
adood ta-gdrdd-Sa tara BrB-d-gdrdd-Sa GwaQMé-y4a ‘the mothers of both became 
old and one took the girl’s mother to live with her daughter’, lit. ‘of-both-Topic- 
theirs, m-the mother became + old, ¢pl.-Converb-ta[see below] of-girl-mother 
with-daughter-her lives,, ¢-in + order + to to-daughter-her-the one+ brought-her- 
M[main past ending]). 

In addition, the converb may be an adverbial modifier, in which case it is always 
in the past, e.g. Masqan tdzdbbdrd-m yar ‘he is going back’, lit ‘he returned-m he 
+ goes’. 

The t-converb in the CPWG languages (see p. 545) occurs before negative 
verbs, and, in alternation with the m-converb, before forms other than the past: 
Inor tdézdipetd yaark"e/ayaarka ‘he will/will not go back’, 

An element -ta, tannd etc. may follow the converb to optionally mark a bigger 
break between the clauses. 


Subordination 
Subordination is marked on the clause-final verb. 
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Tense-marking Subordinations 


Complement Clauses 

For quoting what has been said, direct speech (see p. 549) is used, but verbs like 
“think, see, know” also combine with a quotative form that consists of the past or 
nonpast of the verb with the case marker ‘like’, e.g. Gafat and(d), Soddo yd-bdn- 
na-hom/yabdya-hom GSlu ‘1 know that he ate/is eating’. Purposive clauses gov- 
erned volitive verbs have nonpast + ‘like’: yabdya-hom ago ‘T want him to [that 
he] eat’. 


Relative Clauses 

These are marked by yd- before the past and zero with the nonpast or by a suffix 
-kaf-ta!-da in Ennemor; they precede the noun qualified: Chaha/Ennemor 
yasdBarlyasdBar-(ka) mas ‘the man who breaks’. With complement relatives pro- 
noun suffixes after the verb will mark the case relation: Gumer y-aba-na dre’ b;- 
iwdr-wd, mddadr ‘to, the place in; which my father tends his cattle’ lit. ‘of-father- 
my cattle in/to,-he + tends-in, + it place’. 


Temporal Clauses, etc. 

The rest of the subordinate forms indicate no tense. They combine with past or 
nonpast forms, independently of the time reference. The most important ones are; 
with the nonpast: t- ... (-ka/-ta/-da in PWG) or b- ‘when, while [the latter with no 
suffix in PWG]’ t- ... san ‘until’; with the past: Chaha bd-/td- ... gama [“time”/ 
yafte/ang’a for ‘when’ /before/after’, yd- ... -e ‘because of’, etc. 


Copular and Possessive Expressions 
The copula and the locative-existential verb (“there is”) have a suppletive system. 
The main present tense of the copula (present also in those languages that have 
present-future elswehere) is based on an -n-containing element + past tense end- 
ings (but see below for sg, 3m.), with the verb hdrd, etc. for subordination; the 
locative main verb on CWG ndrd, PWG and- Gafat, Soddo, Goggot yan(d)-, etc. 
The main past tense of both is ba(a)nd/ndéb(b)drd or an invariable ba; the future 
and all the subordinate forms are based on h“drd- ‘to be’. A further main present 
copula, often combined with the other one -#(t)- is used next to pronouns, often in 
cleft constructions: Inor waa zdnga iiya-t-(an)-a ar ‘this thing is mine’ (lit. this 
thing mine-is-(is)-thing’). The negative forms are also suppletive in the present. 
The formal predicate is always a verb (including the copula). When the se- 
mantic predicate is an adjective, the following constructions have been observed 
in the present tense: 


Goggot/Masqan zi mass fdyya-n/-w *... good-is’ 
Chaha za mas wdhe qar-u *... good thing-is’ 
Inor waa mas wdhe-n-a ar ‘... good-is-thing’ 


‘This man is good’ 
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As illustrated, in PWG the present tense affirmative copula is word final only if 
there is no suffix. If there is one, it precedes the suffix: Inor waa mas dsdm-and- 
fa ‘this man is my brother’ (lit. ‘... brother-is-my’), see below. 

Possession is expressed by affixing object suffixes to azz- (in the present only) 
in Gafat, elsewhere to the existential locative verb. The 3rd person possessor 
stands in the beginning of the sentence, as a topic, with no case mark: Gyeto aat 
mas hoyt iSta baandBa-y-td ‘a man had two wives’ (‘... was-him-Suffix’ ). 


Particles 
In GG, clitic particles appear right after the verb or noun, preceding all other suf- 
fixes, though one finds some fluctuation when it cooccurs with the definite article. 
The most important one is -m(-), a multifunctional particle (converb, past tense, 
conjoining) which, after the first phrasal element may stand for a contrastive topic 
‘as for’, and some other kind of emphasis. The interrogative counterpart is -5-. 
Examples: Masqan ndggade-mm-i/ndggade-yi-m ‘and (as for) the merchant’ 
(Topic-Article/Article-Topic), Inor bar’?dm-nd-Sa ‘it is her odor’ (lit. odor- 
Emph.-is-her). 


Special features 
While all these languages have a word for “yes,” there is no “no” word — a nega- 
tive verb must be used. 

There is a predilection for using direct speech, even when no actual speaking 
takes place. Verbs of asking, answering, thinking, etc. are connected with the pre- 
ceding direct speech by means of a converb of the verb ‘say’ (bal/rd), Inor “waga 
oorsk"e"' tayaa¢dmt ‘when he thought saying(!) “I will inherit money”’, Soddo 
sangi-m “takkdfdt’ yabal nabbdr ‘the door wouldn't open’ (‘kept saying “I won't 
open”’), 
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Silte 523 
Tigré 452-3 
Tigrinya 439-40 
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Ki-Nubi 263, 280 
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Kormakiti 265 
Kouloughli 50 
Krumbacher, K. 267 
Kurdish 348, 358 
Kuwaiti Arabic 265, 271, 273 


Ladefoged, P. 277 
Lambdin, T. 254 
Langhade, J. 55 
Larcher, P. 55 
Late (Classical) Aramaic see Classical 
Aramaic 
Late Babylonian 69 
Late Jewish Literary Aramaic 118 
Late Punic (Neo-Punic) see Punic 
Lehn, W. 276 
length xvi 
Hebrew 149-51 
lenition xvi 
Outer South Ethiopic 537 
Leslau, W. xv, 244, 447, 458, 460, 464, 
467, 472, 480, 492, 509, 535 
letter names 33-5 
letter order 
abjads 30-3 
Ugaritic 132 
lexical deletion 97-8 
lexicostatistics 5 
Libyan Arabic 265 
Lidzbarski, M. 44 
limitative genitive (genitive of relation) 94 
locative 78 
logographic writing 16, 18 
logosyllabary 
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history 17-18 
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Ma’lula.334—47 
Maddieson, I. 277 
Madhabic (Minean) 220-1 
see also Sayhadic 
Makonnen, A. 244, 247 
Maltese 263-309 
alphabet 36 
Mandaic 118, 347-75 
alphabet 36 
paleography 44 
print 42 
script 21 
vowel letters 22 
Mansa’ dialect 446 
Marcais, W. 267 
Masoretic 59, 148-9, 172 
Masqan 535 
matres lectionis 22, 23 
Mauritanian Arabic 265 
Mehri 378-420 
Mesopotamia 
mathematics 38 
writing materials 41 
Mesopotamian 114 
Amorite texts 101 
decipherment 43 
Eblaite texts 101 
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Middle Assyrian 69 
Middle Babylonian 69 
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Minean (Madhabic) 220-1 
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Mlahs6 347-75 
Moabite 174-86 
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Modern Aramaic 
alphabet 36-8 
script 21 
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binyanim 320-2 
language variation 331-2 
morphology 317-23 
morphophonology 315-16 
orthography 315 


phonology 313-17 
script 22 
syntax 323-31 
vowel points 23 
Modern South Arabian Languages 378-420 
definite article 11 
geographical location 379-80 
morphology 387-419 
pharyngealization 8 
phonology 381-7 
subgrouping 8, 11 
Modern Standard Arabic 188-9, 267 
modifiers 528 
mood 
Akkadian 74, 82-3 
Arabic dialects 304-5 
Canaanite 181 
Harari 495-6 
Hebrew 158 
Outer South Ethiopic 544-5 
Phoenician 181 
Sayhadic 235-6 
Tigrinya 439-40 
Ugaritic 139 
Morag, 5. 312 
Moritz, B. 44 
Moroccan Arabic 265 
morphophonemics 
Akkadian 85-7 
Classical Arabic 191 
Hebrew 151-2 
Silte 514 
Ugaritic 142 
morphophonology 
Arabic 53-4 
Modern Hebrew 315-16 
Morris, M. 379 
Moscati, $. 5 
Msirda 270 
Mubarrad, Ibn Yazid 48, 49 
Muher 535, 536 
Muslim dialects 
Arabic 266-7 
Baghdadi 267, 270, 273 
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script 20 
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nasalization 120 
Naumkin, V.V. 379, 380 
negation 
Akkadian 96 
Arabic dialects 302 
Aramaic 128 
Babylonian 128 
Canaanite 184 
Central Semitic 9 
Classical Arabic 215 
Eastern Neo-Aramaic 373-4 
Ethiopian Semitic 11 
Ge‘ez 257 
Harari 502-3 
Hebrew 167-8 
Middle Aramaic 128 
Modern Hebrew 327-8 
Modern South Arabian Languages 413-14 
Outer South Ethiopic 549 
Phoenician 184 
prohibitive negative markers 8 
Sayhadic 238-9 
Silte 522, 523, 524, 529 
South Semitic 11 
Tigré 452 
Tigrinya 442 
Ugaritic 143 
Neo-Aramaic languages 334-75 
Eastern see Eastern Neo-Aramaic 
Northeastern 347-75 
pharyngealization 8 
subgrouping 8 
Western see Western Neo-Aramaic 
Neo-Assyrian 69 
cuneiform syllabary 26 
printing 42 
Neo-Babylonian 69 
Neo-Punic see Punic 
Nestorian see East Syriac 
Nigerian Arabic 277, 279, 280, 281 
Néldeke, T. 188 
nominal attributes 161-2 
nominal patterns 71-3 
nominal predicates 87 
nominal sentences 
Classical Arabic 211-13 
Tigré 455 
nominalization 
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Akkadian 79 

Aramaic 123 

Sayhadic 230 

Ugaritic 133, 135 
nonpast 

Amharic 471-2 

Argobba 471-2 

Harari 495-6 

Outer South Ethiopic 544 
non-verbal expressions 129-30 
normal state 76, 77-8 
North Ethiopic 7, 12 

see also Ge‘ez; Tigré; Tigrinya 
Northeastern Neo-Aramaic 347-75 
Northwest Semitic 

abjads 27 

and Arabic 12-13 

letter order 32 

numerical order 33 

subgrouping 7, 9-10 
noun clauses 

Amharic 482-3 

Argobba 482-3 

noun phrases 

Akkadian 98 
. Amharic 481 

Arabic dialects 299-300 

Argobba 481 

Classical Arabic 213-15 

Hebrew 165 

Modern South Arabian 412 

Silte 526-7 

Ugaritic 142 
noun states 

Akkadian 76, 80-1 

Aramaic 123 

Hatran 123 

Palmyrene 123 
nouns 

Akkadian 75-82 

Amharic 463-6 

Amorite 103 

Arabic dialects 281-4 

Aramaic 123 

Argobba 463~-6 
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diptotic 195-6 
Eastern Neo-Aramaic 356-8 
Eblaite 105, 109 
Ge‘ez 247-9 
Harari 492 
Hebrew 152-3 
Modern Hebrew 318-19, 322-3 
Modern South Arabian Languages 390-2 
Old Babylonian 77-8 
Outer South Ethiopic 541-2 
Phoenician 178-80 
Sabean 13 
Sayhadic 225~30 
Silte 512-13 
Tigré 448-50 
Tigrinya 430-3 
triptotic 196 
Ugaritic 134-5 
Western Neo-Aramaic 338-40 
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Akkadian 77-82 
Arabic dialects 283-4 
Canaanite 179-80 
Classical Arabic 194-5 
Ge‘ez 247-8 
Harari 492 
Hebrew 152-3 
Modern Hebrew 318 
Modern South Arabian Languages 401 
Outer South Ethiopic 541 
Phoenician 179-80 
Sayhadic 228-30 
Silte 512-13 
Tigrinya 431-2, 434 
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numerals 38-40 
Amharic 467 
Arabic 40 
Arabic dialects 285-6 
Aramaic 124-5, 130 
Argobba 468 
Canaanite 180-1 
Classical Arabic 198-9 
Demotic Egyptian 40 
Eastern Neo-Aramaic 358-9 
Ge‘ez 250-1 


Greek 40 

Harari 493-4 

Hebrew 40, 154 

Modern South Arabian Languages 394-7 
Outer South Ethiopic 542-3 
Phoenician 180-81 
Sayhadic 231-3 

Silte 516 

Syriac 40, 124 

Tigré 448, 451 

Tigrinya 434-5 

Ugaritic 136-7 

Western Neo-Aramaic 340 


object clauses 
Akkadian 88 
Arabic dialects 307 
object deletion 97-8 
object suffixes 
Amharic 461-3, 465 
Argobba 461-3, 465 
Harari 490-1 
objective genitive 93 
Obrecht, D. 276 
Official Aramaic see Imperial Aramaic 
Old Akkadian 7, 69 
Old Aramaic 114-15 
consonants 119 
vowels 120 
word division 25 
Old Assyrian 69 
Old Babylonian 69 
Old Byblian 174-86 
see also Canaanite; Phoenician 
Old Persian 117 
Oromo 486-7 
Ortelius, A. 535 
ostraca 41 
Outer South Ethiopic 535-49 
morphology 538-45 
phonology 536-8 
syntax 546-9 
Owens, J. 49-53 


palatalization 384 
paleography 44 
Paleo-Hebrew script 20 
Palestinian 23, 117 


Palmyrene 116 
decipherment 43 
script 21 
paper 42 
papyrus paper 41-2 
parchment 42 
Pardee, P. 33 
participles 
Canaanite 183-4 
Classical Arabic 210 
Ge‘ez 249-50 
Harari 497-8 
Outer South Ethiopic 545 
Phoenician 183-4 
Sayhadic 236 
Tigré 449-50 
Ugaritic 138 
particles 
Eblaite 111 
Outer South Ethiopic 549 
passive 
Amharic 478 
Arabic dialects 287-8, 305 
Aramaic 125 
Classical Arabic 209-10 
Harari 497 
Middle Aramaic 125 
Modern South Arabian Languages 402, 
407 
Samalian 125 
Sayhadic 233-4 
Silte 524 
Ugaritic 138 
passive participles 322 
past tense 
Amharic 470-1 
Argobba 470-1 
Eastern Neo-Aramaic 366-7 
Harari 495-6 
Outer South Ethiopic 544 
Silte 521-2 
suffix conjugation see perfect 
pausal forms 
Classical Arabic 191 
Modern South Arabian Languages 385 
perfect 8 
Akkadian 8 
Arabic dialects 292 
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Eastern Neo-Aramaic 367 
Eblaite 110 
Modern South Arabian Languages 401, 
404, 405, 408 
Phoenician 182-3 
Sayhadic 234-5 
South Semitic 11 
Tigré 452-3 
Tigrinya 437-8 
West Semitic 8 
Western Neo-Aramaic 343 
permansive (stative) 87 
personal names 
Amorite 104 
Eblaite 106, 108, 110 
personal pronouns 
Akkadian 84 
Arabic dialects 287 
Aramaic 121-2 
Canaanite 176-7 
Classical Arabic 202-3 
Eblaite 107 
independent see independent personal 
pronouns 
Modern Hebrew 317 
Modern South Arabian Languages 
387-9 
Phoenician 176-7 
Sayhadic 224-5 
Syriac 121-2 
Tigrinya 429-30 
Ugaritic 142-3 
Pettinato, G. 7, 101 
pharyngealization 8, 277 
Philippi’s Law 107 
Phoenician 174-86 
epigraphy 44 
lexicon 186 
morphology 176-85 
script 19, 20 
word division 25 
phonemes 
Akkadian 69-70 
Classical Arabic 189-90 
pidgins 263 
pluperfect 522 
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Ambharic 464 
Arabic 10 
Arabic dialects 283-4 
Argobba 464 
Canaanite 180 
Classical Arabic 194—5 
Eastern Neo-Aramaic 356-7 
Eblaite 109 
Ge‘ez 247-8 
Hebrew 10, 152 
Modern South Arabian Languages 391- 
2, 401 
Phoenician 180 
Sayhadic 228-30, 234 
Sumerian 109 
Tigré 449 
Tigrinya 431-2 
Ugaritic 10 
Western Neo-Aramaic 338 
Polotsky, H.J. 535 
possessive expressions (have) 
Amharic 476-7 
Arabic dialects 303-4 
Argobba 476-7 
Eastern Neo-Aramaic 374 
Ge‘ez 260 
Modern Hebrew 329-30 
Modern South Arabian Languages 419 
Outer South Ethiopic 549 
Sayhadic 240-1 
Silte 533 
Sogotri 419 
Tigré 455-6 
Tigrinya 444 
possessive pronouns 
Akkadian 84 
Aramaic 130 
Hebrew 163-4 
Outer South Ethiopic 540 
Silte 511 
Tigré 448 
possessive suffixes 
Amharic 463 
Harari 489-90 
postpositions 
Amharic 481 
Argobba 481 


Hebrew 155 
predicate deletion 97-8 
predicative 

Akkadian 76, 81-2 

Classical Arabic 216-17 

Eastern Neo-Aramaic 360, 362, 370 
prefix conjugation see imperfect 
prepositions 

Akkadian 88-9 

Amharic 481 

Aramaic 124 

Argobba 481 

Canaanite 184 

Classical Arabic 199 

Eblaite 111 

Ge‘ez 255 

Hebrew 155 

Jewish Palestinian Aramaic 124 

Modern South Arabian Languages 409-10 

Phoenician 184 

Sayhadic 237 

Silte 514 

Tigré 450, 454 

Tigrinya 441 

Ugaritic 141 
presence, verb of 

Amharic 476 

Argobba 476 
present tense 

Eastern Neo-Aramaic 365-6 

Silte 523 

Western Neo-Aramaic 343 
present perfect 522 
printing 42 
proclitic pronouns 133-4 
prohibitive negative marker 8 
pronomial suffixes 

Akkadian 81-2 

Aramaic 130 

Canaanite 177 

Classical Arabic 202-3 

Eastern Neo-Aramaic 355-6, 370-2 

Eblaite 107-8 

Hebrew 163-4 

Modern South Arabian 389 

Phoenician 177 

Tigré 448 

Tigrinya 429-30 


Western Neo-Aramaic 337 
pronouns 

Akkadian 83-4 

Amharic 461-3 

Ammonite 175-8 

Amorite 103 

Arabic dialects 287-91 

Aramaic 121-3 

Argobba 461-3 

Canaanite 176-8 

Classical Arabic 200-3 

Cyprus dialect 177 

Eastern Neo-Aramaic 354-6 

Eblaite 107-10 

Edomite 176-8 

Ge'ez 246-7 

Harari 489-92 

Hebrew 153-4 

Moabite 176-8 

Modern Hebrew 317 

Modern South Arabian Languages 

387-90 

Old Byblian 176-8 

Outer South Ethiopic 539-40 

Phoenician 176-8 

Punic 176-8 

Sayhadic 224-5 

Silte 511 

Tigré 448 

Tigrinya 429-30 

Ugaritic 133-4 

Western Neo-Aramaic 337-8 
prosody 429 
protasis 

Akkadian 95-6 

Canaanite 185 

Classical Arabic 217-18 

Modern South Arabian Languages 416 

Phoenician 185 

Tigré 456 
Proto-Canaanite 

script 19 

word division 25 
Proto-Ethiopian 12 
Proto-Sinaitic 

letter names 33-5 

script 19 
Prunet, J.F, 535 
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punctuation 25 
Punic 174-86 

script 20 

see also Canaanite; Phoenician 
purpose clauses 418 


Qatabanian 220-1 
see also Sayhadic 
quadriradical roots 
Akkadian 75 
Arabic dialects 296 
Tigré 453 
quantifiers 
Classical Arabic 197-9 
Hebrew 154 
Modern Hebrew 325-6 
Silte 527 
questions 
Amharic 481 
Arabic dialects 302-3 
Aramaic 128 
Argobba 481 
Canaanite 185 
Classical Arabic 213 
Ge'ez 257-8 
Harari 503 
Outer South Ethiopic 546 
Phoenician 185 
Silte 529 
Tigrinya 442 
Ugaritic 143 
see also interrogative pronouns 
quotative constructions 531 
Qur’an 46-7, 50, 187-8, 267 
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Rashi script 22 
Ravid, D. 313, 315, 326 
Rawlinson, H.C. 43 
Raz, 8. 447 
reciprocal pronouns 448 
reflexive pronouns 
Amharic 463 
Argobba 463 
Harari 492 
Sayhadic 233 
Tigré 448 
relatedness, models 3—5 
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relative clauses 
Akkadian 92-3 
Amharic 482 
Arabic dialects 307 
Aramaic 129 
Argobba 482 
Canaanite 186 
Classical Arabic 200-1 
Ge‘ez 259 
Harari 503-4 
Hebrew 171-2 
Modern Hebrew 328 
Modern South Arabian Languages 417 
Outer South Ethiopic 548 
Phoenician 186 
Sayhadic 225, 227, 240 
Silte 531 
Tigrinya 443-4 
Ugaritic 143 
relative particles 
Arabic dialects 287 
Sayhadic 225 
Tigrinya 430 
relative pronouns 
Akkadian 84 
Aramaic 122 
Canaanite 178 
Eblaite 108 
Phoenician 178 
Tigré 448 
Ugaritic 134, 143 
resumptive pronouns 171-2 
Rodgers, J. 6,7, 11 
Rédiger, E. 43 
Rollig, W. 44 
Roman alphabet 36 
roots 
Arabic 52-3 
Arabic dialects 273-4 
triradical see triradical roots 
roots, nominal 
Canaanite 178-9 
Classical Arabic 191 
Phoenician 178-9 
Tigrinya 430-1 
roots, verbal 
Akkadian 70-5, 85-6 
Aramaic 125 


Canaanite 181 
Classical Arabic 203-6 
Eastern Neo-Aramaic 360-2 , 368 
Eblaite 111 
Harari 494 
Hebrew 155-6 
Modern Hebrew 320-2 
Modern South Arabian Languages 397 
Outer South Ethiopic 543-4 
Phoenician 181 
Sayhadic 233 
Silte 516-17 
Tigrinya 435 
Ugaritic 140 
Rosenhouse, J. 266 
Rubinstein, E. 313 
Rundgren, F. 48 


Sabean 220-2 
abugida 23-4 
script direction 24 
texts 220, 221 
see also Sayhadic 
de Sacy, 5. 44 
Sakkaki, Mohammad 50 
Samalian 114 
Samaritan 118 
phonology 120 
printing 42 
Sayhadic (Epigraphic South Arabian) 220- 
41 
morphology 224-37 
phonology 222-4 
syntax 237-41 
texts 220, 221 
see also Hadramitic; Minean; 
Qatabanian; Sabean 
schwa 
Hebrew (shewa) 149-31 
Tigrinya 427 
Western Neo-Aramaic 336 
Schwarzwald, O. 313, 315 
scripts 16-44 
cuneiform see cuneiform scripts 
decipherment 42-3 
direction 24 
word/clause division 24-5 
writing materials/techniques 41-2 


Segert, S. xv, 139 
Sellasie, $, 535 
Semitic @ xvi 
sentences 
Arabic dialects 306 
Classical Arabic 211-13 
complex 529-32 
conditional see conditional sentences 
nominal see nominal sentences 
Silte 529-32 
verbless 237-8 
Sephardic script 21 
Serto script 21 
Sheri 263, 378-420 
Sibawayhi, Ibn ‘Uthman 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
54, 188 
Siculo Arabic 265 
Sidamo 536 
signs 17-18, 25—7 
designation 25 
Teading 25 
transcription 25 
transliterations 25 
Silte 509-34 
morphology 511-24 
phonology 510 
syntax 525-33 
Simeone-Senelle, M.-Cl. 384 
Sinaitic script 21 
Sobelman, H. 263 
Soddo 535, 536 
Soqotri 263, 378-420 
South Arabian 
Epigraphic see Sayhadic 
Modern see Modern South Arabian 
Languages 
script 19 
script direction 24 
word division 25 
South Ethiopic 7, 12 
Outer see Outer South Ethiopic 
South Semitic 7, 11-12 
Eastern see Modern South Arabian 
Languages 
Western 11-12 
see also Ethiopian Semitic; Old South 
Arabian 
Southeast Semitic 7 
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Southwest Semitic 33 
spirantization 425 
Standard Babylonian 69 
Standard Literary Aramaic 115, 116 
Standard Syrian (Western Old Aramaic) 
114 
Steiner, R. xv 
stems xvi 
Amharic 468-9 
Arabic 52-3 
Classical Arabic 205-6 
Eastern Neo-Aramaic 360-2 
Ugaritic 137 
Western Neo-Aramaic 340 
stress 
Amharic 460 
Arabic dialects 280-1 
Classical Arabic 190 
Eastern Neo-Aramaic 353 
Ge'‘ez 246 
Hebrew 149-51 
Modern Hebrew 316-17 
Modern South Arabian Languages 386 
Outer South Ethiopic 539 
Tigré 447 
Tigrinya 429 
Western Neo-Aramaic 336 
subgrouping, genetic 3-13 
cultural/geographical 5-6 
language relatedness models 3-5 
major divisions 7-12 
shared innovations model 6-7 
traditional 5-6 
subject deletion 96-7 
subjunctive 
Akkadian 82-3 
Aramaic 129 
Classical Arabic 207 
Modern South Arabian Languages 401, 
403, 404, 406 
Western Neo-Aramaic 342-3 
subordination 
Akkadian 88-9 
Aramaic 129 
Canaanite 186 
Classical Arabic 217-18 
Ge'ez 259-60 
Harari 503-7 
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Hebrew 169-72 
Modern Hebrew 328-9 
Modern South Arabian Languages 416-18 
Outer South Ethiopic 547-8 
Phoenician 186 
Sayhadic 239-40 
Silte 531-2 
Tigrinya 443-4 
Ugaritic 143 
suffix conjugation see perfect 
suffix pronouns see pronomial suffixes 
Sumerian 
in Eblaite 112 
logographic writing 18 
plural nouns 109 
script 17-18 
Sumerograms 101 
Sweden, Turoyo 38 
syllabic structure 
Classical Arabic 190 
Modern South Arabian Languages 386 
Tigrinya 428-9 
syllabic writing 16 
synharmonism 352-3 
Syriac 
East see East Syriac 
Estrangelo 21, 23 
imperfect formatives 126 
letter names 35 
numerals 40, 124 
paleography 44 
phonology 120 
printing 42 
script 21, 23 
script direction 24 
texts 118 
vowel points 22-3 
vowels 30, 121 
Syro-Aramaic 110 
Syro-Palestine 
borrowings from 112 
writing materials/techniques 41—2 


Talmon, R. 49 
Tamiim Arabic 266 
Targumic 117 
Taylor, A. 16 
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Outer South Ethiopic 548 
Tigré 454 
Tigrinya 443 
tense 
Akkadian 73-4 
Arabic dialects 304~5 
Aramaic 126 
Eastern Neo-Aramaic 365 
Eblaite 110-11 
Harari 495-6 
Hebrew 156-8 
Modern South Arabian Languages 407-9 
Outer South Ethiopic 544-5 
Sayhadic 234-5 
Silte 519-20 
Tigrinya 437-9 
Ugaritic 137-8 
Western Neo-Aramaic 340-3 
tense vs, aspect controversy xv—xvi 
terminative 78 
Tesniére, L. 52 
Tetragrammaton 20 
Tiberian 
Hebrew 59 
vowel points 23 
Tigré 446-56 
morphology 448-55 
phonology 446-7 
subgrouping 7, 12 
syntax 455-6 
texts 446 
Tigrinya 424-45 
morphology 429-44 
phonology 424-9 
subgrouping 7, 12 
texts 424 
topicality 
Amharic 465 
Arabic dialects 306 
triradical roots 
Akkadian 74-5 
Hebrew 62 
Tunisian Arabic 265 
Turoyo 347-75 
Sweden 38 


Ugaritic 131-44 
abjad 27 


alphabet 132 
decipherment 43 
letter order 32 
lexicon 144 
morphology 133-41 
phonology 132-3 
script 19-20, 131 
script direction 24 
subgrouping 5, 9, 10-11 
syntax 142-3 
texts 131 
word division 25 
writing materials/techniques 41-2 
writing system 133 
Ullendorff, E. 5 
umlaut 336 
Uzbeki Arabic 263, 265, 270, 271 


ventive 83 
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Hebrew 166 
Modern South Arabian Languages 411 
verbal nouns 
Arabic dialects 282 
Aramaic 127 
Babylonian 127 
Classical Arabic 211 
Fakhariyah 127 
Harari 497-8 
Hebrew 164 
Outer South Ethiopic 545 
Syriac 127 
Syrian Old Aramaic 127 
Tigrinya 440 
verbal particles 411 
verbal phrases 
Arabic dialects 304-5 
Classical Arabic 215-17 
Modern South Arabian Languages 412-13 
Ugaritic 142 
verbal predicates 87 
verbal sentences 
Classical Arabic 211-~13 
Sayhadic 238 
verbless clauses 165-6 
verbless sentences 237-8 
verbs 
Akkadian 71—3, 82—3, 87, 91-2 
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Amharic 468-80 
Arabic dialects 291-8 
Aramaic 125-7 
Argobba 468-80 
Canaanite 181-4 
Classical Arabic 203-11 
compound see compound verbs 
Eastern Neo-Aramaic 359-75 
Eblaite 110-11 
Ge'ez 251-5 
Harari 494-501 
Hebrew 155-61 
impersonal see impersonal verbs 
Modern South Arabian Languages 397— 
409, 411 
Outer South Ethiopic 543-5 
Phoenician 181-4 
Sayhadic 233-7 
Silte 516-24 
Tigré 451-4 
Tigrinya 435-41 
Ugaritic 11, 137-40 
Western Neo-Aramaic 340-7 
Versteegh, C. 48, 49, 263 
Virolleaud, C. 43 
vocative 
Akkadian 79 
Ugaritic 135 
Vogiié, le Comte de 44 
voice 
Sayhadic 234 
Ugaritic 138 
Voigt, R.M. 7, 9 
volitive mood 
Canaanite 183 
Hebrew 158 
Phoenician 183 
Vollers, K. 188 
von Soden, W. 7, 10 
Viédbus, A. 44 
vowel deletion 
Arabic dialects 280 
Modern Standard Arabic 280 
vowel letters 22 
vowel points 22-3 
vowels 
abjads 30 
Akkadian 70 
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Ammonite 176 

Arabic dialects 270, 278-80 
Aramaic 120-21 

Argobba 460 

Babylonian 121 

Classical Arabic 30, 190, 270, 278-9 
Classical Aramaic 121 
Eastern Neo-Aramaic 350-1 
Eblaite 106 

Ge'ez 245-6 

Harari 488 

Hebrew 30, 147-9 

Imperial Aramaic 120 
Mandaic 22 

Moabite 176 

Modern Hebrew 314 ; 
Modem South Arabian Languages 385-6 
Modern Standard Arabic 270 
Outer South Ethiopic 538-9 
Phoenician 175 

Punic 175-6 
reduced/assimilated 176 
Sayhadic 223 

Silte 510 

Syriac 30, 121 

Tigré 447 

Tigrinya 427-8 

Ugaritic 132, 133 

Western Neo-Aramaic 335-6 
Western Syriac 121 


Wagner, E. xvi 

wedges 18, 41 

Wehr, H. 188 

Weil, G. 48, 49 

Weiss, B. 50 

West Semitic 
numerals 40 
subgrouping 8 

Western Gurage 535 

Western Neo-Aramaic 334-47 
morphology 337-47 
phonology 334-6 

Western Old Aramaic 114 

Western South Semitic 11-12 


Western Syriac 121 
Wexler, P. 313 
Wild, S. 55 
Wolane 509 
see also Silte 
word division 24—5 
word order 
Akkadian 89-91 
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